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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


The House met at 3 p.m. 
ELECTION OF SPEAKER 


Clerk of the House: Members of the 
Legislative Assembly, I have to inform you 
that I have received the resignation of the 
Hon. Russell Daniel Rowe as Speaker of this 
assembly. I, therefore, declare the office of 
Speaker vacant and ask for nominations for 


Speaker. 


Hon. Mr. Davis moved, seconded by Mr. 
S. Smith, that the member for Lake Nipigon 
(Mr. Stokes) be Speaker of this House. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Clerk, I would just 
like to say a word or two to the members of 
this Legislature about the nomination that I 
have made. Before doing that, I would like, 
I am sure on behalf of all members, to ex- 
press our appreciation to the former Speaker, 
the very distinguished member for Nor- 
thumberland, for the leadership and guidance 
he gave to our always very calm deliberations 
in this House. It was with regret that I 
learned of the hon. member’s intention to 
resign. I do wish to express to him on behalf 
of all of us our very real appreciation. 

In placing before the House the nomination 
for the office of Speaker of the member for 
Lake Nipigon, it is certainly in my time in 
this House the first time that a member of 
an opposition party has been nominated as 
Speaker. In considering my responsibilities in 
suggesting this to my colleagues on both 
sides of the House, I came to this decision 
partially as a reflection of the nature and the 
makeup of the Legislature of this time and 
also in recognition of the hon. member’s very 
distinct and I think, unique qualifications for 
this very responsible position. 

I would speak once again on behalf, I 


would hope, of all members of the House ~ 


who had the pleasure of watching the hon. 
member's performance as Deputy Speaker in 
the previous Parliament, in saying that we 
were all impressed as to his abilities and the 
very objective nature in which he treated 
his responsibilities. I am very confident that 
this same measure of objectivity will prevail 
as we move into the concluding part of this 
session in this House that, as I say, is 
usually relatively tranquil, but on occasion 
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does require the strong hand of the Speaker 
to see that our deliberations are carried for- 
ward as they should be. 

As I say, Mr. Clerk, to my knowledge it is 
the first time that a nomination of this kind 
has been placed before the members of the 
House and it would be my hope that all of 
the members would unanimously support this 
nomination. 


Mr. S. Smith: Mr. Clerk, I am delighted to 
stand and second the nomination made by the 
hon. Premier, and also to second each thought 
which he expressed so well. We too want to 
pay tribute to the retiring Speaker, the hon. 
member for Northumberland, and wish him 
well in the pursuit of his legislative duties 
as a private member once «again. We realize 
the effort and sacrifice which the position 
entailed and we thank him for having made 
both of those for the people of Ontario. 

I have already congratulated the Premier 
for his excellent choice in nominating the 
member for Lake Nipigon. I believe it was 
a courageous move on his part to nominate 
someone from outside the ranks of the gov- 
ernment party avd I salute him for that. I 
believe the chovze he has made could not 
have been a better one and we are looking 
forward to working with the hon. member 
for Lake Nipigon. 

I note, if I might for a moment, Mr. Clerk, 
that it is traditional for Her Majesty to take 
the confidence that our proceedings will be 
conducted with wisdom, temperance and 
prudence. I think the excellent qualities of 
the member for Lake Nipigon will go as far 
as any human being possibly could to guar- 
antee the existence of at least one of the 
three on all occasions and hopefully all three 
virtually all of the time. I once again salute 
the Premier and I salute the member for 
Lake Nipigon. ae 

Mr. Lewis: This may indeed be unortho- 
dox, but I would wish, under these circum- 
stances, to affirm the nomination and to con- 
gratulate the Premier for making it. We send 
our best wishes to the hon. member for 
Northumberland who has retired from the 
chair. I am rather pleased that he retired 
in one piece and in a decent frame of mind, 
given that to which he was subjected. 
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The Hon. John Stokes—a nice roll to the 
words as printed on the seating plan—will 
obviously perform his duties in an exemplary 
fashion. We in this caucus consider it a tri- 
umph of the working class over the adversi- 
ties of capitalism, and we congratulate the 
Premier for it. It is also a testament to good 
sense. 


Mr, Breithaupt: Notice he lost his colour. 

Mr, Conway: He’s the only working man 
you have got. 

Mr. Lewis: There is, in fact, one more. I 
challenge you to identify him. 


Mr. Breithaupt: What is the prize? 


Mr. Lewis: I may say in conjunction with 
the leader of the official opposition that 
wisdom and prudence will invariably apply. 
Alas, the only inauspicious note in Mr. 
Stokes’s ascent to the Throne: temperance 
will also apply. He has already banned coffee 
in this chamber in advance. 


Motion agreed to. 


Clerk of the House: Are there any further 
nominations? I declare the nominations closed 
and declare the Hon. John Edward Stokes 
to be Speaker of this assembly. 


Mr. Speaker: Hon. members, first of all I 
want to thank the Premier and the leader 
of Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition, and the 
leader of the New Democratic Party, for 

eir very kind words, which I was able to 
hear from a room not too distant from here. 
I want to serve notice on the leader of the 
third party that that will probably be the 
Jast opportunity he will have to be provo- 
cative. 

This is the first time since 1920 that a 
member of this assembly has been chosen 
from the left of the chair, and it’s probably 
the first time- in the history of the Common- 
wealth that the Speaker and the Deputy 
Speaker have been chosen from the left side 
of the chair. I look forward to working very 
closely with the hon. member for Perth (Mr. 
Edighoffer) and with the Deputy Chairman, 
who shall be named later on. I look forward 
to working in close co-operation with them. 
JI want to thank those who have spoken 
and who have been responsible for my 
nomination, and I want to remind them that 
it is also the first time that a member of 
this assembly from northern Ontario has 
been chosen for this very onerous job. 

As your Speaker, I shall be mindful of the 
rights of every member to express his views 
and to be heard. In this chamber of debate, 
as well as in the precincts of the House, 
members can effectively discharge their pub- 
lic duties only if their rights and privileges 


are safeguarded in an orderly manner. It is 
my promise to each and every one of you 
that I shall put forth every effort to fulfil the 
duties that you have entrusted to me and, 
hopefully, in a fair, firm and impartial man- 
ner. Thank you very much. 

This House will now adjourn during 
pleasure. 
[3:15] 

The Honourable the Lieutenant Governor 
then entered the House and took her seat 
upon the throne, 


Hon. P. M. McGibbon (Lieutenant Gover- 
nor): Pray be seated. 


Mr. Speaker: May it please Your Honour, 
the Legislative Assembly have elected me as 


_ their Speaker, though I am but little able 


to fulfil the important duties thus assigned 
to me. If, in the performance of those duties, 
I should at any time fall into error,.I-pray 
that the fault may be imputed to me and not 
to the assembly whose servant I am. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr, Speaker, I am com- 
manded by the Honourable the Lieutenant 
Governor to declare to you that she freely 
confides in the duty and the attachment of 
the assembly to Her Majesty’s person and 
government and is confident that the pro- 
ceedings will be conducted with wisdom, 
temperance and prudesce. 


The Honourable the Lieutenant Governor 
was pleased to retire from the chamber. 


Prayers. 


STATEMENTS BY THE MINISTRY 
ROYAL VISIT 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, as we gather 
to renew this, the first session of the 3lst 
Parliament of Ontario, I thought it might be 
appropriate if I were to set out for the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, brief comments in 
regard to certain major circumstances that 
prevail in this province and country at this 
present point in time and the government's 
hopes and expectations for this session. 

Initially, however, may I extend to each 
and every member of this assembly the per- 
sonal best wishes of Her Majesty the Queen. 
It was a significant pleasure for me, in com- 
pany with my wife, to represent the members 


of this government and this Legislature at the 


luncheon yesterday at Harrington Lake that 
was arranged by the Prime Minister as part 
of the Queen’s visit to Canada. This occasion 
provided me the opportunity on your behalf 
and on behalf of the people of Ontario to re- 
emphasize our feelings-ef affection and renew 
our sense of loyalty to the Queen of Canada. 
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Further, I was honoured this morning in be- 
ing granted a private audience with Her 
Majesty so that I might present a gift from 
the people of Ontario to mark this, the silver 
jubilee of her accession to the Throne. The 
26 pieces of contemporary art which com- 
prised the gift, and which will be designated 
as the Queen’s Silver Jubilee Art Collection, 
will remain in our province and be displayed 
in many of our communities over the next 
two years. The opening of the initial exhi- 
bition will be carried out this evening at the 
Macdonald Block in the presence of Her 
Honour, the Lieutenant Governor, and I trust 
that it will be possible for all members to be 
present for this significant occasion. I am 
most pleased to convey Her Majesty’s thanks 
and gratitude, which she expressed to me 
during the presentation. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Hon. Mr. Davis: As J turn to matters that 
will be before this House, let me acknowledge 
in the beginning that the sittings in this 
calendar year of 1977 have not been based on 
the usual patterns, primarily because of an 
election in which we were involved in the 
spring of this year. Nevertheless, it is still 
the government's hope and expectation that 
a substantial number of the programs and 
commitments that were announced in the 
Speech from the Throne delivered last March 
will be met before the end of this calendar 
year. In order that such a goal can be 
achieved, however, it will be necessary for all 
of us to work diligently and co-operatively 
within this House so that we can prorogue 
with a sense of accomplishment, Chopefully 
some time before Christmas Eve. 
~ The legislation which the government 
wishes to place before the House during the 
next eight or nine weeks, along with the even 
more extensive time that will be required for 
the debate on estimates, all reflects matters of 
importance and concern to large segments of 
Ontario society. Nevertheless, it is only being 
realistic to acknowledge that the larger issues 
that confront our province and our nation at 
this time will without question dominate many 
of our thoughts and activities over the next 
period of time. I refer in specific terms to the 
ongoing debate on national unity and the 
serious problems of unemployment and _in- 
flation. 

I do not feel, Mr. Speaker, that there is 
any need today to dwell at great length on 
the status of Confederation in Canada. It 
would suffice to say that the government 
would welcome, if it is the desire of the 
members, the opportunity to discuss the over- 
all situation in this chamber; and is even more 


desirous of hearing any constructive sugges- 
tions that the members opposite may have to 
offer. 

I believe that to date Ontario has taken a 
clear, firm, responsible position in regard to 
the various questions that have arisen since 
the election of the PQ government in Quebec 
and the announced referendum on _ possible 
separation. Further, I intend, as I have 
already stated, to be an active participant in 
the ongoing debate, and I do not plan to con- 
fine myself to the province of Ontario in re- 
spect to those activities. 

Let me now turn to the matters of un- 
employment and inflation. The persistence of 
high levels of unemployment in this province 
through the past year remains a major con- 


cern to alt of us. The pace of recovery in the 


economy has remained sluggish, and has been 
accompanied by a waste of human skills and 
potential. At the same time, it must be recog- 
nized that there are fundamental structural 
problems at the root of our current dilemma, 
problems that cannot simply be solved by the 
governments spending more or borrowing 
more or by indiscriminate tax cuts. It strikes 
me that there are two essential truths we 
must face in respect to our current circum- 
stances and which I hope will help us to 
maintain a degree of reality and work towards 
constructive solutions when we debate such 
matters in this House and its related com- 
mittees. 

Firstly, the problems afflicting the economy 
of this province at this point in time are part 
of a situation that is national and even in- 
ternational in its scope. The answers must 
be found on the same broader basis. 

Secondly, as I have already noted, there 
are no simple solutions that this or any 
other government can take that will correct 
the situation. Anyone who suggests otherwise 
is doing a disservice to our people and to the 
governmental process. Clearly, the govern- 
ment of Ontario must do its part, and without 
question, with an economy as fundamentally 
sound and a people as resourceful as our 
own, we have a significant contribution to 
make. But our objective in this instance of 
creating meaningful employment and curtail- 
ing the rate of inflation is consistent with that 
of the federal government and of the other 
nine provinces. We should, therefore, be 
working in concert in an attempt to find 
appropriate solutions and to restore con- 
fidence, both on the part of our own people 
and in the rest of the world, in regard to the 
future of this country. 

Given these circumstances, I urge the 
Prime Minister to call a meeting of the 
first ministers of this country, in company 
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with their appropriate ministers and officials, 
immediately, to begin the process of a co- 
operative national effort to put Canada back 
on the road to economic recovery. Ontario 
stands ready to do its part, but we want our 
own contribution to be consistent with and 
reinforcing to those efforts being made 
across the country. Whatever program we 
develop, we know that fundamental to a 
sound economy is the reinforcement of our 
private sector. 

It was for that very reason that I and 
two of my ministers, accompanied by senior 
civil servants and representatives of business 
and industry, spent time in Japan and Hong 
Kong just prior to the reopening of this 
Legislature. We need more investment and 
we need more business and industrial de- 
velopment in order that we may create more 
opportunities in our own province. We felt 
that within the Far East we should be able 
to find people who would make those kinds 
of commitments, because they understood 
the mutual benefit that was possible. 

We emerged from our series of meetings 
with senior businessmen and government 
officials convinced that we had made inroads 
in correcting some myths and misunderstand- 
ings about Canada’s and Ontario’s political 
and economic climate. 


[3:30] 
Mr. di Santo: You wasted their time. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Perhaps the member 
would like to ask some questions about it. 
We believe we made inroads in encouraging 
more businessmen in Japan and Hong Kong 
to look at Ontario as a safe place to invest 
and in which to seek business partners. 

I welcomed the opportunity to remind 
those whom I met that, despite some reser- 
vations they may have had about us, Ontario 
still offers a more assured future to those 
who live within our borders and to anyone 
who invests in our development than almost 
any other part of the world. As to those who 
suggested that our environmental laws dis- 
courage investment or plant expansion here, 
I assured them that we were proud of the 
laws, which we believe are an example to the 
rest of the North American continent, and 
that we have no intention of relaxing those 
Jaws under pressure of foreign criticism. We 
are committed to increasing our. productivity, 
while at the same time maintaining the 
quality of life we have here in this province 
and which we have worked so hard to 
achieve, _ 

As to the government’s legislative program, 
we begin today by reintroducing the package 
of family law bills which received broad 
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support in principle in the last Parliament. 
We hope these bills can be put through 
second reading and committed for detailed 
examination, as the committee sees fit. We 
do not want to see these bills lapse again. 

The government will also introduce a pack- 
age of six courts administration bills. They 
wil] reform the jurisdiction procedures of the 
small claims courts, provide for the use of 
the French Janguage in our courts, increase 
by four the number of Supreme Court judges 
and provide for the office of associate chief 
judge. A provincial offences Act, to be intro- 
duced in a few weeks, will provide a full 
code of procedure for provincial offences, re- 
placing the Summary Convictions Act. 

In the field of labour the minister will, as 
promised, introduce a comprehensive occu- 
pational health and safety bill to integrate 
and reform worker protection now covered 
by several statutes. A further bill would 
establish an advisory council on such matters 
and set up a tripartite council on equal 
opportunity employment. The government 
hopes to be able to cal] for early debate and 
disposition of the report expected from the 
committee of the House considering Bill 22 
dealing with province-wide bargaining in the 
construction industry. 

There will also be legislation, already in- 
troduced by the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough), 
respecting certain municipalities, and we 
should also proceed with the municipal elec- 
tions bill. A further municipal amendment, to 
be introduced, will provide for regulation of 
so-called body-rub parlours and other ques- 
tionable enterprises offensive to community 
standards of business. We will also proceed 
with Bills 34, 35 and 44, standing in the name 
of the Minister of Transportation and Com- 
munications (Mr. Snow), as with one or two 
further bills dealing with Highway Traffic Act 
amendments. A mental health Act, designed 
to safeguard patients’ rights and reform in- 
voluntary admission procedures, will be intro- 
duced and called. A further bill, to be intro- 
duced by that minister, revises procedures of 
medical and practitioner review committees. 

Bill 4, in the name of the Chairman of 
Management Board (Mr. Auld), will proceed. 
The Minister of Revenue (Mrs. Scrivener), 
will introduce and proceed with bills to post- 
pone reassessment for another year, to amend 
GAINS legislation respecting foreign pensions, 
which bill I expect will be unanimously 
supported by the members opposite, and to 
bring the Corporations Tax Act into line 
with the federal Act. 


Mr. Sargent: What is this—the Throne 
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Hon. Mr. Davis: No, it’s just a reminder 
of all those things we have under way that 
might have escaped the hon. member’s atten- 
tion in the course of all of his other responsi- 
bilities. 

A bill to regulate the removal of topsoil 
from good agricultural land will be intro- 
duced and called. 


Mr. Riddell: How long has that been 
coming? Glad you have taken action. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Once again, enthusiasti- 
cally supported by all the urban members 
opposite. 

Mr. Sargent: Why don’t you give it out in 
Japanese? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I would have undertaken 
to do that, but knowing my friend’s intellec- 
tual capacity, I question whether or not he 
would understand it. 


Mr. Ruston: That wasn't nice. 
Mr. Breithaupt: Have you lost the yen? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: No, I haven’t lost the yen 
for anything, I would say to the distinguished 
House leader for the opposition party. 


Mr. Lewis: Previously, that would have 
been considered unparliamentary, Mr. 
Speaker. 


Mr. Speaker: Let’s have some order. Let 
the hon. Premier continue uninterrupted. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Quite right, Mr. Speaker. 
Amendments to the Police Act will be brought 
forward, and I have asked that legislation 
be drafted in regird to the Arab boycott. 

In summary, Ict me say that I sense the 
possibility that the convergence of economic 
difficulties, and concern about the political in- 
tegrity and unity of the country are giving 
rise to a deepening sense of anxiety through- 
out many parts of our society. That anxiety 
and the sense of frustration that can come 
from it are not only a result of problems and 
difficulties, but the result of a perceived in- 
capacity of existing governmental institutions 
to respond to those problems effectively. 

In my opinion, the manner in which we 
deal with Ontario’s affairs over the next few 
weeks and months will determine whether 
we are capable of overcoming that perception 
and lessening that anxiety that I believe 
exists. In my years in politics and govern- 
ment, I have become accustomed to saying, 
or to hearing others say, and I quote from 
many, “These are difficult and challenging 
times.” Nevertheless, I think that expression 
is appropriate to the general situation which 
now confronts us. But it is clear that diffi- 
cult times require a special kind of responsi- 
bility from each and every one of us. It is 


that type of responsibility to which those 
of us in this institution and all who are 
associated with it must commit ourselves in 
working towards a common goal of creating 
a better and stronger Ontario as part of a 
better and stronger Canada. 


ONTARIO FINANCES 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Speaker, ’'m 
tabling today, for the information of mem 
bers, “Ontario Finances” for the second quar- 
ter of 1977-78. This report is an important 
update on the province’s financial situation. 


Mr. S. Smith: It is not too promising. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Members will note 
from the report that the fiscal outlook for 
this year has changed from that presented in 
the June issue of “Ontario Finances” and 
subsequently in my September speech to the 
provincial-municipal liaison committee. The 
major change is a significant downward adjust- 
ment in revenues, mainly in the personal in- 
come tax and the mining tax. 


Mr. Cassidy: We predicted this in the 
spring. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The large adjust- 
ment in income tax revenues is explained in 
the copy of a Telex message received from 
Ottawa which I am also tabling for informa- 
tion. In addition, continued and prolonged 
weakness in the international metals markets 
has sharply reduced the sales and profits of 
Ontario’s mining industry. Reluctantly, I have 
further revised downwards the forecast of 
mining tax revenues. 


Mr. Lewis: We told you it would. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: There are four im- 
portant points I wish to make about the 
implications of this revenue deterioration for 
the province’s fiscal strategy. 

First, let me reassure municipal govern- 
ments that— 


Mr. Peterson: They don’t believe you any- 
way. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: —notwithstanding 
this change in forecast, the province will 
transfer to them the amount of new funds in 
1978-79 that I announced in my September 
16 speech. I wish to underline once again 
the advantages for the municipalities of early 
announcement of the transfer Jevel and the 
certainty that it provides for them. 


Mr. Wildman: Your transfers now include 
the teachers’ superannuation fund. 

‘Hon. Mr. McKeough: Second, expenditure 
restraint remains the dominant policy theme 
for Ontario, with spending in the upcoming 
1978-79 fiscal, year scheduled to increase by 
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only 6.9 per cent. In the current fiscal year 
we are holding to our June expenditure posi- 
tion of $13.606 billion despite considerable 
pressure for new requirements to fund addi- 
tional pension plan liabilities and other essen- 
tial additions. In fact, the current level of 
expenditure is $92 million below my original 
budget plan. 

Third, I would like to emphasize that it is 
slack revenues and not expenditures which 
have increased our cash requirements. 


Mr. Wildman: There is a cause and effect 
relationship between high unemployment and 
low resources. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Fourth, despite this 
temporary setback on revenues, the govern- 
ment of Ontario is still firmly committed to 
achieving. a balanced budget position. 


‘Mr. S. Smith: When’s that? 
Mr. Lawlor: You are getting worse. 


LICENCE PLATE RECIPROCITY 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Today I would like to 
bring the House up to date on Ontario’s 
efforts to establish licence plate reciprocity 
for commercial vehicles with American 
jurisdictions. 

Following recommendations by the select 
committee of the Legislature on highway 
transportation of goods, negotiations were 
initiated with the states of Indiana, Florida, 
Georgia and South Carolina. At this time, I 
am pleased to advise the members that the 
government has approved regulations estab- 
lishing such licence plate reciprocity for com- 
mercial vehicles with Florida, Georgia and 
South Carolina as of October 1 just past. 

Further, I am pleased to report that the 
state of Indiana has responded to Ontario’s 
proposals in this regard and that I further 
anticipate putting a similar agreement into 
effect with Indiana in the near future. I 
would like to add that I will soon be initiating 
similar negotiations with the states of Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky and 
North Carolina. 

On the basis of the approved regulations, 
tomorrow I will be signing the actual agree- 
ments on behalf of the province of Ontario 
with Florida, Georgia and South Carolina. 
These agreements will mean basically that 
the commercial vehicles from these three 
states will not have to have Ontario licence 
plates for trips into Ontario. Similarly, On- 
tario operators of commercial vehicles will be 
able to operate in Florida, Georgia ‘and South 
Carolina with their Ontario plates only. 

I would like to point out that the agrce- 
ments cover straight trucks, tractor units and 


trailers and buses used on charter trips. They 
will not eliminate the need for “for-hire” car- 
riers to obtain operating authority in either 
Ontario or the United States as they do now. 
Nor will these agreements affect in any way 
the collection of fuel tax or other taxes prop- 
erly owing in each jurisdiction. 

Tomorrow, I will be attending a meeting 
of seme 16 American jurisdictions, all mem- 
bers of the multi-state reciprocity arrange- 
ment. My attendance will provide Ontario 
with a unique opportunity to advise a large 
number of American states of this province’s 
position vis-a-vis reciprocity. I will also pro- 
vide my ministry with firsthand knowledge 
of the kind of arrangements typical of inter- 
jurisdictional reciprocity in the United States. 

Finally, I would like to announce that in 
accordance with another recommendation of 
the select committee, we have established a 
carrier policy and reciprocity office by re- 
arranging staff within the transportation regu- 
lation division of my ministry. Among other 
duties, staff of this office will monitor and 
maintain reciprocal agreements while provid- 
ing information and policy support to the On- 
tario government regarding commercial 
vehicle reciprocity with other North American 
jurisdictions. 


FAMILY LAW REFORM 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon I intend to reintroduce the four bills 
of our family law reform program. It is almost 
a year since the family law bills were first 
presented to this Legislature. Since that time 
we have distributed over 40,000 of our book- 
lets on family law reform. We have received 
thousands of letters from members of the 
public and special-interest groups such as 
women’s associations and the committees of 
the various bar associations. 

We have carefully considered the comments 
we have received and the submissions pre- 
sented last December to the standing com- 
mittee on the administration of justice and, 
as a result, we have made a number of ad- 
justments to our bills in response to the very 
interesting submissions. 

Other provinces have begun to move on 
reforming their family law as well. Manitoba’s 
former government chose to adopt an ap- 
proach rather different from our own. How- 
ever, I am pleased to report that both British 
Columbia and Prince Edward Island have 
chosen the same approach as Ontario on bills 
introduced this year. 

For almost a year now the public has been 
expecting us to move the four family law bills 
forward. Every week we receive inquiries 
from people who need the new provisions 
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now. Every week we hear from lawyers who 
must advise their clients on whether they 
should try to hang on until the bills are 
passed, 

We cannot keep these people waiting much 
longer. The government has shown its com- 
mitment by reintroducing these bills on the 
first day of the resumed session. We intend to 
press forward to final passage. 

I recognize that there are still some people 
who wish to be heard and I am, of course, 
quite willing to accommodate their desire to 
make submissions. I hope, and indeed I antic- 
ipate, that J will have the co-operation of the 
members opposite in expediting the business 
of the standing committee on justice so that 
the family law reform bills can receive con- 
sideration without undue delay and come 
back to the House for final approval. I hope 
that the other three bills, together with the 
family law reform bill, cam be dealt with 
quickly, and without the need for lengthy 
study in committee. 

The measures which we have already 
brought forward will soon be joined by an- 
other bill to reform the law relating to 
custody and guardianship of children. This 
will complete the most comprehensive reform 
of family law ever undertaken at one time. 

I think we in Ontario can be justly proud 
of the initiatives taken, which have been fol- 
lowed in at least two other provinces, but our 
initiatives count for nothing unless this House 
finally passes the family law reform bills. The 
public expects action. We in the government 
intend to press forward and I call on the 
members opposite to join with us. 

Mr. Lewis: You would think we were put- 
ting an obstacle in your way; for heaven’s 
sake go ahead. 

[3:45] 


ORAL QUESTIONS 
JOB CREATION 


Mr. S. Smith: A question, Mr. Speaker, of 
the Premier: since the latest figures, released 
today, show that the deficit of the province 
of Ontario has actually jumped by some $375 
million, and in fact has jumped $158 million 
in the month of September alone; and since 
his own estimates of economic growth have 
proven to be totally unsupportable; will the 
Premier now consider bringing in a new 
budgetary statement of some kind to bring up 
to date the real facts, the real figures, and to 
take some action to stimulate the creation of 
jobs for a very difficult winter? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I think the 
opportunity will present itself, perhaps start- 
ing tomorrow—the House leader could inform 
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me, but I think the estimates of the Treasurer 
will be before the members of the House very 
shortly. They start, the House leader tells me, 
tomorrow evening; I think that would be a 
very good opportunity for the members op- 
posite to acquaint themselves with the latest 
information as it relates to the financial pos- 
ition of this province. 

Mr. Roy: We have the information; we 
want to know what you are going to do. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, please. Just ignore the 
interjections. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I am delighted to have 
that advice, Mr. Speaker. 

I think that would provide the Leader of 
the Opposition, and others opposite, the op- 
portunity to get into the figures that are of 
concern to him, in detail. 

Mr. S. Smith: By way of supplementary: 
with great respect, Mr. Speaker, given the 
fact that all of us are operating on the 
original budgetary statement, with the ex- 
penditures planned by the government as 
intended by the Premier’s policies, and ac- 
cording to his predictions; given the fact 
that these predictions are not only wrong but 
disastrously wrong; would it not make sense 
to let us know what his intentions are now, 
and particularly what his intentions are 
with regard to job creation? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I know 
there is a tendency on occasion in this House 
to get carried away with the phraseology 
used. What the Treasurer has informed the 
House of today, and I have not had an 
opportunity to read it in detail, is a reduc- 
tion in revenues below those anticipated; one 
of the significant areas being that in the 
field of income tax, and I think the Leader 
of the Opposition would like to read the 
Telex that brought this information to us. I 
think the Treasurer also pointed out, though, 
that in terms of government expenditures the 
government had continued to make efforts to 
reduce our level of expenditure, so that in 
relative terms we are still in a very sound 
financial position. I think it is important for 
the members of this House to understand that 
while we do have problems, in terms of the 
fiscal integrity of the province our ability in 
terms of our finances is as sound as ever. It 
is one of the soundest jurisdictions anywhere 
in North America, and I think the people of 
this province should know that. 

Mr. Lewis: Supplementary, Mr. Speaker: 
Since the Treasurer’s announcement today 
makes it clear that our budgetary deficit in 
Ontario will almost certainly rise over $1.5 
billion by the end of this fiscal year, can the 
Premier explain how it will be possible for 
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him to meet the commitment made in the 
Bramalea Charter, since it now appears that 
there will be roughly a 20,000-job shortfall 
this year alone? Therefore, what job creating 
propositions, in specific terms, will he be 
taking to the conference of the first min- 
isters which he himself today requested? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I did suggest 
today that the Prime Minister of this country 
convene a meeting of first ministers to look, 
in broad terms, at the economic situation 
facing the people of this country. I said in 
my statement that we would be prepared 
to support in any way that we could, some 
broad national sort of objective. 

I mentioned to the media, I believe on 
Friday, that being very realistic about it the 
main fiscal tool in terms of stimulation of the 
economy, or whatever the federal govern- 
ment feels is the realistic and responsible 
approach to take, is something that must be 
provided by the government of Canada. We 
have made it quite clear that our approach 
has been, and will continue to be, to try and 
restore that feeling of confidence in the 
private sector with the people generally. 
There is no point fooling anyone, we do not 
have plans for massive make-work programs 
of short-term duration that would only add 
to the financial plight of this province. 


Mr. Lewis: What about your public com- 
mitment of 100,000 jobs? 


Mr. Speaker: Order, please. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: If the hon. leader of the 
New Democratic Party wants to discuss in 
some detail the commitments made in the 
very historic Bramalea Charter, I have said 
it is our objective— 

Mr. Lewis: Better a piece of history than 
a piece of reality. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Known as false advertis- 
ing. 


Mr. Speaker: Let’s have some order. This 
is not a debate, it’s a question period. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: You are quite right, Mr, 
Speaker. I am still optimistic that in terms of 
the projection laid out in that document— 
100,000 jobs a year for, I believe, a 10-year 
period of time—is not only a realistic objec- 
tive, it is one that has to be attained and 
we intend to do it. 


Mr. Lewis: Like a balanced budget. 
Hon. Mr. Davis: Yes. 


Mr. Peterson: Supplementary: In view of 
the figures that came out today, and in view 
of the omission from the Treasurer’s state- 
ment when he’s committed to balancing the 
budget, is the Premier prepared to affirm 


right now that the budget will be balanced 
in 1981? Is that still government policy? 

Mr. Lewis: Oh, come now. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, it is still 
the policy of the government of this prov- 
ince to make every effort to balance the 
budget of this province by 1981. That was 
stated then and we continue to move to- 
wards that objective. 

Mr. Nixon: So much for that, 

Mr. Foulds: Is that a commitment or a 
promise? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Of course it will be made 
much easier for us if we have a construc- 
tive, enlightened approach by those members 
opposite who understand financial matters 
and do not call upon us for massive new 
expenditures that will not be productive for 
the economv of this province. 

Mr. Roy: We can’t do worse than you 
have been doing in the last while, we can’t 
do worse, 

Mr. Cassidy: Supplementary: Am I to 
understand, Mr. Speaker, that the govern- 
ment’s policy as far as job creation is con- 
cerned is a commitment to 100,000 jobs a 
year and praying for help from the federal 
government to achieve it, but no other 
policies? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I have never 
been reluctant to pray for help at any time, 
and this is no exception. 

Mr. Lewis: So that’s how the Premier does 
it. 

Mr. Deans: It is getting a little bit em- 
barrassing, isn’t itP 


BRUCE NUCLEAR PLANT 


Mr, S. Smith: Mr. Speaker, another ques- 
tion of the Premier: What steps has the 
Premier taken, personally, concerning Ontario 
Hydro’s contract with the Lummus Company 
for two heavy water plants at the Bruce 
nuclear site, in view of the fact that Hydro’s 


latest estimate of the final cost is about _ 


$990 million, some $200 million higher than 
the initial estimate, with no penalty pro- 
visions at all in the contract? What steps has 
the Premier taken, personally, to look into 
this matter? 

Mr. Breithaupt: Other than prayer. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I would 
think the member for Kitchener would be the 
last one to discount the power of prayer, 
knowing the history of his family and_ those 
involved in it; but anyway I'Il not digress 
on that issue at this moment. 

I would say to the Leader of the Opposition 
if he would ask the Minister of Energy, 
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through whom the corporation reports to the 
members of the House, I’m sure he will get 
all the information on this particular issue 
that he feels is relevant. 

Mr. S, Smith: By way of supplementary: 
Do I take it from the Premier's answer that 
he himself, on a personal basis, has done 
absolutely nothing with regard to the Bruce 
nuclear heavy water plants? Is he alarmed 
at all about the apparent Jack of information 
on the part of the Minister of Energy, who 
knew nothing of the ultimatum which Hydro 
had given Lummus on such a large capital 
project? ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I will con- 
fess to the Leader of the Opposition that I 
have not personally gone to Bruce to analyse 
the work or in any way determined what the 
cost structure is or anything of that nature. 
I do make that confession, yes; I have not 
done it. I also have confidence in the ability 
of the Minister of Energy— 

Mr. Riddell: It might be worth a trip. 

Hfon. Mr. Davis: —and I informed myself 
that the Minister of Energy was fully knowl- 
edgeable and quite prepared to give any 
information that he can to the members of 
this House. 

Mr. Sargent: Mr. Speaker, does the 
Premier plan to intervene in the $1 billion 
purchase of uranium from Dennison Mines, 
when the world price has not yet been 
established? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I would say 
with great respect— 


Mr. Speaker: That’s not really a supple- 
mentary. I wouldn’t think that was a supple- 
mentary. 

Are there any other supplementaries? The 
hon. Leader of the Opposition. 


Mr. Roy: It was a very good question, 
though. 


Mr. S. Smith: With respect, do I take it 
that the Premier has in some way redirected 
my initial question to the Minister of Energy 
(Mr. Taylor), to see if he’s done anything? 


Mr. Lewis: No, you can’t do that; he has 
answered it twice. 


Mr. S. Smith: He has not done that. 


Mr. Lewis: May I just ask a supplementary? 
If these figures as alleged are accurate, would 
the Premier not wish to initiate some kind of 
inquiry into Hydro’s internal financing to 
understand, even if it’s on track now, how an 
error of that magnitude could have been made 
without any way of recouping the public 
money? 

Mr. Nixon: Phone up Campbell Grant and 
ask him to have a look at it. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I know the 
member for Scarborough West is one of those 
who is more reluctant to initiate an “inquiry” 
on every matter that is raised and I’m hope- 
ful that he still takes that approach. I think, 
really, that if one were to ask the Minister 
of Energy to assess the information that is 
available, I think the judgement should be 
based on whether or not the overexpenditure, 
if there is an overexpenditure, is proper and 
consistent with what has happened in the con- 
struction industry generally, the rates of in- 
flation, et cetera. I am not competent to make 
judgements of this kind, but I think before 
anybody considers, as the Leader of the Op- 
position has suggested, that we set up a select 
committee to once again reinvent the wheel, 
or do this or do that— 


Mr. S. Smith: It’s just $200 million: don’t. 
disturb yourself. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I would say 
that in percentage terms no one is minimizing 
$200 million, but I would say that he might 
consult with a member who represents that 
area who knows something of the complexity 
of this contract, of the work that has gone on 
and also Ontario Hydro’s record in the pro- 
duction of nuclear energy. 


Mr. S. Smith: He knows, that’s the trouble. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I would say that in terms 
of cost efficiency, in terms of efficiency of 
plant, there’s not a utility anywhere in the- 
world that can match Ontario Hydro’s record 
in the production of electrical energy for the 
people of this province. Let him show me 
one. 


Mr. Deans: Since the Premier seems to be- 
lieve that if we had the information placed 
before us we would see the justification for 
the increased expenditure, I wonder if he is 
prepared to place all of the information before 
us in order that we can look at it? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I’m delighted to answer 
questions here until 5 o’clock, to me it is the— 


Mr. Deans: I don’t want to ask questions 
until 5 o’clock, I want the answer to this one. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: —most stimulating part of 
the day. I would say to the members opposite’ 
that— 


Mr. Deans: Just say it to me. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: —I’m sure the Minister of 
Energy has spent several days in preparation 
knowing that this might be a question, 
although one can’t always predict with logic 
what questions will emerge from the opposi- 
tion— 


Mr. Makarchuk: We can predict his answers 
though. 
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Hon. Mr. Davis: —but I am sure that this 
was one that might have been anticipated and 
that the Minister of Energy would be quite 
delighted to answer. That’s all I’m suggesting. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for Scar- 
borough West. 


Mr. Lewis: I won’t ask Jim Taylor a ques- 
tion; I'm afraid he'll be succeeded by Keith 
Norton. 

Mr. Speaker: Question, 


NUCLEAR WASTE 


Mr. Lewis: May I ask you Mr. Speakcr, if 
I may direct a question to the Minister of the 
Environment? Is the ministcr familiar with— 
has he read carefully—the report on nuclear 
power-by Dr-.Robert Uffen, which has been 
presented to the board of directors of Ontario 
Hydro and has apparently won their approval? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Speaker, I believe there 
have been some press reports regarding that 
particular paper; but I haven’t read it in full, 
no. 

Mr. Lewis: May I ask the minister by way 
of supplementary, could we in this Legisla- 
ture be privy to what is apparently a major 
document? And could I ask the minister to 
explain that since Dr. Uffen has clearly taken 
the position that until a safe method of storing 
used fuel has been demonstrated beyond 
reasonable doubt—those are his words—Dr. 
Uffen recommends that Hydro should not be- 
come involved in a large nuclear program; 
and since that recommendation has gone be- 
fore the board of Hydro and been approved 
by them; why is the minister continuing with 
the Darlington nuclear plant which runs 
directly counter to that recommendation, 
without an environmental assessment? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Speaker again, I read 
the press reports on Dr. Uffen’s comments and 
I think he indicated, in so many words, that 
any present programs may proceed but if you 
have any large plans in the future— 

Mr. Lewis: What’s Darlington? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I believe he’s talking about 


another two or three generating stations— 
then you certainly should have an answer for 


the safe disposal of waste. 


[4:00] 


Mr. Conway: Supplementary: Given Dr. 
Uffen’s remarks about the proper waste dis- 
posal program, I am wondering whether the 
ministry has anticipated any of his concerns; 
and whether in fact, given the immediacy of 
his suggestions, it has done anything to 
expand upon the situation that we have in 
Chalk River, which has been allowed to ex- 
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pand purely on an ad hoc basis as apparently 
the only waste disposal site for nuclear waste 
in this province? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, Chalk River is a waste 
disposal site. I think the hon. member should 
remember that it’s the Atomic Energy Con- 
trol Board that is responsible for the safe 
disposal of nuclear waste. At the present 
time I understand that board is attempting to 
locate at least two sites in Ontario. One was, 
as the hon. member probably knows, the pro- 
posed site in the Madoc area, which now has 
been dropped. They are still looking for at 
least two sites in this province, which in all 
probability will be on government Jand. In 
the meantime, of course, the spent uranium 
in the existing plants will be safely stored on 
site at those plants. 

Mr. MacDonald: Supplementary: In view 
of the fact this study by Dr. Uffen has been 
approved by the board of the corporation of 
Hydro and therefore is a statement of policy, 
would the minister undertake to table it in! 
this House so that we would have the benefit 
of its studies? | 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, I have no objection 
to tabling a report of that kind if it has been 
submitted to Ontario Hydro. 

Mr. Lewis: May I ask one short final 
supplementary? Will the minister be pre- 
pared to look again at the exclusion of 
Darlington from environmental assessment 
once he has read Dr. Uffen’s report? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: As I said, I don’t believe 
any approval by Ontario Hydro is in con- 
flict with the exemption of Darlington, from 
the Environmental Assessment Act, I would 
doubt that very much. However, I w’!! look 
at that; and of course at the time of tabling, 
if I table it, there will be a statement dealing 
with that point. 


Mr. Speaker: Final supplementary. 


Mr. Conway: Did I understand the min- 
ister’s earlier comments to mean that to this 
date the ministry has given no advice and has 
prepared no strategy on behalf of the govern- 
ment or Ontario Hydro, as a major producer 
of nuclear waste in this province, to combat 
the kind of situation that Dr. Uffen speaks 
of in that particular report? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That was a real flowery 
question, old man— 


Mr. Eakins: What’s the answer? 


Hion. Mr. Kerr: But I think what the hon. 
member is trying to say is, are we doing 
anything about the safe disposal of nuclear 
waste? The answer is “yes.” We are work- 
ing with the Atomic Energy Control Board, 
we are working with Environment Canada— 
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a number of agencies attached to both gov- 
ernments. We are assisting in trying to find a 
site. We have committees set up; we have 
studied various lucations. The one that was 
proposed at Madoc really never got off the 
ground because it was during an election 
campaign and, of course, you know what 
happens during an election campaign. 

An hon. member: You end up losing a 
seat. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Did we win that seat, by 
the way? In any event, there’s no question 
that we will find a safe site for the disposal 
of nuclear waste, that is a number one 
priority. 

Mr. Foulds: Are there safe sites? 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for Scar- 
borough West with his final question. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Mr. Lewis: A question of the Minister of 
Labour, if I may: Given the counterpoint out- 
side this Legislature during the early pro- 
ceedings today, can the minister indicate to 
the House whether she intends shortly to 
provide an inflationary raise in the level of 
workmen’s compensation pensions? 


Hlon. B. Stephenson: I am curious as to the 
definition of an “inflationary raise.” Does the 
hon. member mean one that will cause in- 
flation or one that will meet levels? 


Mr. Lewis: By way of supplementary, why 
doesn’t the minister use her imagination and 
talk about pegging it to the rise in inflation 
or even to the Anti-Inflation Board guideline 
Since nothing has been—I will rephrase it 
quickly, Mr. Speaker, knowing you would 
wish me to, as a supplementary: Given that 
the pensions have not been increased since 
July 1975, I think, is the minister now pre- 
pared to meet at least the inflationary rises in 
the cost of living since that time? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I am sure there will 
be recommendations coming forward within 
the reasonably forseeable future regarding 
this specific matter, which has been under 
intensive study. 

Mr. Makarchuk: You’ve been coming for 
two years. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: In addition, it has 
been affected by the study which has been 
taking place of the actuarial status of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and_ the 
potential effect of modifications in the level 
of pensions and the level of compensation. 
These, I believe, must be facts well known 
to all of us before any statements are made 
about increases which should be at this time 
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added to the remuneration of those who 
receive workmen’s compensation. I believe we 
must do it responsibly, and as soon as that 
information is available to me— 

Mr, Lupusella: You have been saying that 
since 1976. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: —which I think will 
be about the end of November, then we 
shall be considering those changes. 


Mr. Deans: What’s the foreseeable future? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: If you had listened, 
I just told you. 


Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for Dover- 
court; is this a supplementary? 

Mr. Lupusella: Yes, it is, Mr. Speaker. 
Given the fact that some time in 1976 I 
introduced in the Legislature a private mem- 
ber’s bill to increase injured workers’ pen- 
sions based on the cost of living starting 
in July 1975— 

Mr. Speaker: Does the member have a 
question? 


Mr. Lupusella: Yes. Is the minister pre- 
pared to give some immediate attention to 
it. If not, why not? . 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Speaker, we have 
given attention to it, we are continuing to 
give ‘attention to it, and it will be resolved. 


Mr. Lewis: Very helpful to the people 
outside. 


RYERSON DISPUTE 


Mr. Sweeney: A question of the Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities, Mr. Speaker: 
My question deals with the $322,000 settle- 
ment made between the board of governors 
of Ryerson and the former vice-principal of 
that school. Mr. John Parkin, who chaired 
the meeting of the board of governors in 
which this settlement was made, has refused 
to disclose the reasons for it, even given that 
at least 80 per cent of that is taxpayers’ 
money. He went on to say: “The only way 
those questions will be answered is if they 
are raised in the House.” 


Mr. Speaker: Does the member have a 
question? 


Mr. Sweeney: I am raising it in the House. 
Can the minister explain why the board of 
governors of Ryerson would give $220,000 to 
a former vice-principal of that schoo]l—tax- 
payers’ money? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Speaker, I think we 
would have to accept that the board, who 
considered this problem at some length, will 
give information on that subject. Knowing 
that members might be concerned about this 
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particular problem, I asked the president to 
prepare a letter for their information— 


Mr. Conway: Good fellow, the president. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: —and I will be pleased 
to see that the member has a copy of that, 
which we received this moming. I will table 
it in the Legislature. 


Mr. Sweeney: A supplementary: My under- 
standing is that this same board of governors 
in 1973 negotiated a contract with this former 
vice-principal of approximately $1 million, 
lasting a period of 14 years. Is there any 
monetary mechanism whatsoever between the 
Ministry of Colleges and University Affairs 
and the boards of governors of any institu- 
tions that would speak to such a astounding 
contract settlement? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Speaker, I think the 
hon. member for Kitchener-Wilmot will ac- 
cept that an audited statement of Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute is tabled each year in 
this House. I think, secondly, that members 
would accept that the responsibility clearly 
rests with the board for their decisions, not 
only in this matter but in all matters pertain- 
ing to that institution. I do not accept for one 
minute that we should interfere in the normal 
course of the duties of a board that not 
only has representatives appointed by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council, but indeed 
by the students and indeed by the faculty. I 
remind the member opposite that the board 
came to that unanimous decision after a 
great deal of deliberation. 


Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for 
Windsor-Sandwich with a supplementary. 


Mr. Bounsall: Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 
Inasmuch as the decision was made in 1973 
by a majority of board members that were 
appointed by this government, would the 
minister not agree that the problem would 
not have arisen if, at that time, there had 
been a fair complement of both students, 
faculty, and support staff on that board, and 
appointments to that board from a wider 
range of the public such as exists at the 
present time? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I have no way of judging 
what might have happened in 1973 had a 
different composition of the board been in 
place. I thing the member realizes, too, that 
there is a bill before this House to change 
the composition of the board and it will be 
debated in the near future. 


Mr. Roy: As a supplementary to the 
answer given to my colleague the member 
for Kitchener-Wilmot, is the minister in 
fact suggesting that it’s somewhat improper 
to ask a question questioning a decision of 
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a board; and secondly, that he as minister 
cannot intervene? Even though it’s a unani- 
mous decision of the board, in view of the 
facts given by my colleague the member 
for Kitchener-Wilmot, is this not taxpayers’ 
money and are we not entitled to the full 
expianation of this? 

Mr. Conway: What does the Treasurer 


think? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think if the member 
would listen to what was said— 


Mr. Roy: I did. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: —I was prepared to table 
foy this Legislature today a full report from 
the president, outlining the rationale of the 
decisions made by that board. 


Mr. Sargent: You said you couldn’t inter- 
vene. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Does the member want 
the responsibility for all of our post-secondary 
institutions— 

Mr. Roy: No. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: —to be eroded by the 
taking on of that responsibility by the 
minister? I say to him that it’s fundamental 
to our society that those charged with the 
responsibility— 

Mr. Nixon: This guy is going to go far. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: —make the decisions and 
be held accountable for those decisions. 


Mr. Roy: It is taxpayers’ money. The 
minister should intervene. 


Mr. Sweeney: Is the minister aware of the 
fact that the president of Ryerson was not 
aware of this agreement and didn’t find out 
about it until the last four months; and does 
he think that that’s proper? Coming back to 
his other point, when the minister says that 
a settlement shouldn’t be questioned, is there 
any limit at which it should be questioned? 


Hon. W. Newman: What is wrong with 
the president? 
Hon. Mr, Parrott: I again have to remind 


the minister—or the member—that if he 
would look at the record— 


Mr. Roy: He should be the minister. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: —I did not say that a 
decision should never be questioned, I said 
the responsibility for that decision must rest 
with those who made it. There’s quite a 
difference. 

(Mr. Breithaupt: With those who appointed 
them. 


Mr. Speaker: There have been sufficient 
supplementaries. 
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OTIS ELEVATORS 


Mr. Deans: I have a question of the 
Treasurer. If I understand the Treasurer and 
the government correctly that they are pin- 
ning their hopes for employment on_ the 
private sector primarily, would the Treasurer 
look into a situation in which the recent— 
not recent—but the takeover, by Hughes 
Corporation of Otis Elevators, resulted in a 
directive being sent to the Canadian sub- 
sidiary that they were not to quote on large 
jobs, that they were to confine themselves 
to small construction within their own juris- 
diction? Doesn’t the Treasurer feel that that 
will have an adverse effect both on employ- 
ment and the economy of Ontario? 

Hon, Mr, McKeough: Ill be glad to look 
into it. 


NANTICOKE PLANT 


Mr. Reed: I have a question of the Minister 
of Energy. Can the minister tell the House 
how much money has been spent this year 
on repairs at the nearly new generating 
plant at Nanticoke, approximately what per- 
centage of those repairs were underwritten 
by the equipment suppliers themselves 
through warranty and what percentage will 
be paid by the purchasers of electric power? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: I will take that 
question as notice and get the detailed in- 
formation for the member. 

Mr. Cassidy: You have had five months 
to prepare for this. 

Mr. Lewis: I see you have Tom Colemen 
on your staff; you’re smartening up now. 

Mr, Cassidy: He needs Tom Coleman too. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


Mr. Cassidy: A question to the Minister 
of Labour: Since the minister recommend- 
ed to cabinet a year ago that the minimum 
wage be raised to $2.90, can she say what 
recommendation she is now making about a 
minimum wage increase and what action is 
likely to come from the government? 

‘Hon. B. Stephenson: While I admire the 
hon. member’s psychic capabilities, I would 
really not be able to tell him today that 
there is any movement afoot in that area. 
We are still awaiting some studies which 
are being carried out. 


Mr. Cassidy: We read the memo. 
Mr. Breithaupt: How about $4? 
Hon, Mr. Rhodes: How about $4? 


Mr. Cassidy: Supplementary: In view of 
the fact that the cost of living has gone up 
by 11% per cent since the last adjustment 
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of the minimum wage and in view of the 
material that the minister now has arguing 
that a fairer level is desirable, can she say 
what information is holding back this de- 
cision? 

Mr, Laughren: What province are you 
waiting for? 

An hon. member: It is the lowest minimum 
wage in Canada. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Oh no it is not; it is 
most certainly not the lowest one in Canada. 


Mr. Speaker: Order, please. A question has 
been directed to the Hon. Minister of Labour. 
Give her the courtesy of allowing her to 
answer. 


Hon. 
Speaker. 


B. Stephenson: Thank you, Mr. 


Mr. Makarchuk: She is waiting on Pakistan. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It is an area which 
requires a great deal of study, one which 
certainly cannot be moved upon with any 
degree of certainty unless we are ‘aware that 
there will not be an impingement upon job 
opportunities by sudden movement or major 
movement of the minimum wage package. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Look at all those free- 
loaders over there. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: This is the area which 
is being studied, and when that is com- 
pleted we shall be reporting. 


Yon. Mr. Rhodes: Social workers, teachers — 
—they don’t know anything about that. 


[4:15] 
Mr. Samis: Why should the people of On- 


tario have to accept the second lowest mini- 
mum wage in Canada? 


‘Hon. B. Stephenson: I’m sorry, Mr. Speaker, 
was the question “Why they would have to 
accept?” 


Mr. Samis: 
accept? 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Speaker, they do 
not have to accept the second lowest mini- 
mum wage in Canada. But, indeed, I would 
remind the honourable member for Cornwall 
that this province’s industries do not compete 
with Ottawa, nor with Quebec City, nor with 
Winnipeg. They compete with the states of 
New York, Michigan, Illinois and Ohio where 
the minimum wage is at least 80 cents lower 
than ours. We do not want in any way to 
damage the already precarious competitive 
position of the small manufacturers in the 
province of Ontario, we must be responsible 
in whatever movement we make in the 
minimum wage. 


Why they should have to 
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OHTB BUS LICENCE 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Speaker, a question of 
the Minister of Transportation and Com- 
munications: In view of the fact that only 
two of the seven members of the Highway 
Transport Board were present when Grey- 
hound lines were granted a certificate to 
operate; and due to the fact that the chair- 
man, Mr, Shoniker, told me, at the time, that 
he was disturbed at the pressures of the Bay 
Street gang, would the minister advise why 
the board established for the first time in 
histary a new policy of direct competition by 
different companies on the same route, thus 
reversing a long-standing government policy, 
something which only this Legislature can do 
and something which the minister cannot do 
himself? 

And secondly, in spite of an appeal 
launched by Gray Coach Lines and Local 113 
of the Transit Union against this decision, 
why were the licences issued immediately? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Speaker, there are 
several questions in that one question. As the 
hon. member is well aware, the decision of 
the Highway Transport Board on this par- 
ticular licence is in the process of appeal 
before cabinet at this time. I’m sure he is well 
‘aware that when the decision was handed 
down last year a new hearing was ordered. 
That hearing was carried out and a report 
was received about the middle of July of this 
year. The report was submitted to the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council, who is consider- 
ing the appeal of the Gray Coach Lines and 
the United Transit Workers’ Union. 

The process of dealing with that appeal 
involved my colleague the Attorney General 
(Mr. McMurtry), whose staff processes such 
appeals. Then there was a requirement to 
allow 60 days after that second decision was 
granted by the board for Gray Coach Lines, 
the main participant, to respond. I will point 
out that Gray Coach Lines took their full 60 
days, and I believe their response was sub- 
mitted about September 20 or 21. Then there 
was a period for the applicant in the case to 
respond to the Gray Coach response, and 
that, I believe, was received about a week 
ago; I received on my desk, I believe it was 
Friday, the final Gray Coach response to the 
response to the response. And now, it is my 
understanding subject to correction from the 
Attorney General— 


Mr. Conway: Don’t worry about that. 
Mr. Roy: Make sure you don’t get him to 
argue with me. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —that the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council is now in a position to deal 
with this appeal having received these dif- 
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ferent responses through the normal legal 
process. I would hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
cabinet would now be in a position to deal 
with this appeal expeditiously. 

Mr. Sargent: Is the minister aware that this 
Phoenix-based Greyhound Corporation, the 
largest in the world of its kind—with rumoured 
Mafia connections, which I hope the minister 
has checked out—has been given a_ blank 
cheque here, not only to make millions of 
dollars, but at the expense of a publicly- 
owned corporation? Will the minister assure 
this House that the cabinet will either revoke 
this licence now or bring it before the Legis- 
lature for full examination? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
give the hon. member or this House that 
undertaking. Cabinet will deal with the appeal 
that is before it and, as I said, I hope now 
that all the information is together the cabinet 
will be able to deal with the matter expe- 
ditiously. 


BURNING FCBs 


Mr. Bounsall: A question of the Minister of 
the Environment, Mr. Speaker: Will the min- 
ister reverse the stand in support of the burn- 
ing of PCBs by Peerless Cement on Zug 
Island in the Detroit River that his ministry 
has now taken before the Wayne county board 
of health and the Detroit city council; inas- 
much as no production system in continuous 
operation can be made fail-safe and, secondly, 
any failure of that burning system there will 
dump, as a result of the prevailing winds, the 
highly toxic and cancer-producing PCBs over 
the west side of the city of Windsor? 

Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: Mr. Speaker, it is my in- 
formation that the proposal for the Peerless 
plant is the same as the method used by the 
St. Lawrence Cement plant in Mississauga. 
That method has been tried at Mississauga 
and is successful. 

Mr. Bounsall: On a pilot scale only. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, a pilot scale, but using 
a substantial amount of PCB-contaminated 
material, up to full capacity at some time. 
We're not concerned with the quantity as 
much as the length of the time of the experi- 
ment. We're satisfied, from the information 
we have from those who are monitoring that 
project—which includes at least two federal 
agencies as well as two provincial agencies— 

Mr. Bounsall: That it will never fail. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: —that this is a successful 
method of destroying PCB-contaminated 
material. If Peerless uses the same method, 
and this is our understanding, then it is safe. 
It is much safer, certainly, than using a land 
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The hon. member knows there is a sub- 
stantial amount of this t.:pe of material gen- 
erated on both sides of the border. Much of 
what we gencrate in Canada is exported to 
the United States so we have some interest 
in seeing that that facility is established. 

I don't know what more the ministry can 
formally say at those hearings, except that if 
the scientific process that is to be used there, 
the technology that is to be used ‘at that plant, 
is similar to what is being used in Canada, 
in Mississauga, then we accept it. We have 
to have a solution to this problem and as far 
as we are concerned this is the best solution. 

Mr. Bounsal!: Supplementary, Mr. Speaker: 
Surely the minister sees the difference be- 
tween a pilot-scale project at Mississauga and 
one in which there is going to be continuous 
burning of this substance in a populated area, 
particularly when that populated area is in 
the highly populated west side area of 
Windsor. 

I can see where the minister might support 
the burning of it in a plant that is not in a 
built-up ‘area, but surely the minister cannot 
support the set-up of this plant in which he 
has an operaticn that he cannot guarantee will 
be fail-safe and will dump those offending 
gases on the people of Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Speaker, I think the 
hon. member will admit that certainly the St. 
Lawrence Cement plant in Mississauga is in 
a built-up area. Secondly, we have completed 
that project; experimentation at Mississauga 
has been complete! and the company is now 
in the process of making an application for a 
permanent certificate. We're satisfied that the 
experimentation there was a success. 

I was under the impression, from the in- 
formation I have, that Peerless will at first 
be somewhat under the same type of ground 
rules; the company will be limited as to 
quantity and it will be closely monitored 
right at the plant site as well as in the 
surrounding area. That would include, as far 
as we ‘are concerned, monitoring in Ontario. 
Again, the monitoring will be such that we 
are hoping there will be no danger to any of 
the residents in the area. 


Mr. Foulds: Hope springs eternal. 


Hfon. Mr. Kerr: Another point—I was try- 
ing to remember what the other point was 
the hon. member raised—remember that this 
disposal is being carried out at a cement 
plant. It is not a separate plant strictly for 
the burning of PCB-contaminated material; 
it is a cement plant that has been modified 
and converted to do just that. I would think, 
with the continuous monitoring and the check- 
ing, that this is as safe as any type of 
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industrial facility of this kind; safer than 
making cement, frankly. 

Mr. B. Newman: A final supplementary: Is 
the minister aware that the burning of PCBs 
in a cement plant leads to a condition known 
as puffing or a back draft, where not only 
‘are the PCB contaminants thrown back in at 
the operators, but also there is a substantial 
increase in the amount of contaminants and 
dust particles that are emitted imto the 
atmosphere? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I hope the hon. member is 
getting his information correct. We always 
have these great, sensational scare statements 
regarding any type of safe disposal. What 
does he want us to do-—leave it rot in the 
ground or enter some lake or stream and 
really be of danger? 

Mr. Roy: Are you suggesting there is no 
puffing? 

Hon. My. Kerr: Mr. Speaker, the only thing 
I can say is that a cement plant has to be 
modified and converted before it can handle 
PCB-contaminated material. An ordinary 
cement plant cannot handle the material. 
There is a substantial amount of modification 
to that plant; it is ‘a costly conversion, but 
it is safe. From the information I am getting 
it is safe, both within the plant, to the em- 
ployees in that plant, as well as from the 
point of view of emissions. 

Mr. B. Newman: A supplementary: Is the 
minister aware that Monsanto, the manu- 
facturer of the PCB in the first instance, has 
phased out the buming procedures that it 
had in the past? It is phasing out completely 
and now leaving the responsibility to govern- 
ments to resolve; and that also— 

Mr. Speaker: Question? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes. Will the minister 
look at the brief and the report presented 
to his ministry by Dr. Edwards, a professor of 
law at the University of Windsor, concem- 
ing the dangers of burning PCBs, both in the 
St. Lawrence facility and also in the one in 
Delray, Michigan? 

‘on. ‘Mr. Kerr: Mr. Speaker, I don’t know 
what a professor of law would know about 
the danger of burning of PCBs. 


IMr. S. Smith: You are a lawyer. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: But I am not an expert. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: He is not a professor of 
law. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The hon. member must 
realize that there is a hearing going on at the 
present time dealing with this application. All 
the information and the points that he has 
raised would certainly be considered by that 
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hearing board in respect to the Peerless ap- 
plication. 

If Dr. Edwards is an expert in this I would 
assume that he would appear before that 
board before any licence is issued to Peerless. 


Mr. Speaker: Final supplementary the hon. 
member for Windsor-Riverside. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Haven't we got a Tory 
member down there? 


Mr. Cooke: Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the minister if he would at least be will- 
ing to meet with the members of the city of 
Windsor administration? He has not done this 
so far; as minister he gave approval to this 
application before even consulting with local 
officials. I would like to ask him if he would 
now be willing to talk to Windsor’s director 
of pollution control and the mayor, especially 
in view of the fact that the people in the city 
of Windsor and the local government have 
said that they are willing to take this applica- 
tion to court? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, Mr. Speaker, I would 
be willing to meet with the representatives of 
the city of Windsor, and anybody from Wind- 
sor. 

[4:30] 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for Armour- 

dale. 


Mr. Conway: I see Phil has lost weight. 


ROBARTS COMMISSION 


Mr. McCaffrey: I have a question of the 
Treasurer, if I may. 

In view of the fact that the Robarts com- 
mission report is being studied and analysed 
by members of council in the borough of 
North York as in other boroughs of Metro 
Toronto, and in view of the fact that the 
borough of North York is being treated fairly 
harshly in this recommendation, would the 
Treasurer consider extending the deadline for 
them to present their brief beyond October 
31, perhaps until the end of November? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Speaker, there 
have been a number of requests to extend the 
deadline and I think without setting a date, 
we have indicated, if memory serves me cor- 
rectly, that we would like to have the briefs 
in as quickly as possible. I think a number 
have indicated they would have them in by 
the end of November, so that would seem 
reasonable. 


RIVERVIEW HOSPITAL 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Speaker, I have a 
question of the Minister of Health. Has he 
or has he not ordered the closure of Riverview 
hospital in the city of Windsor? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Speaker, I have 
extended indefinitely the closing date of the 
Riverview unit of Windsor Western Hospital. 

Mr. B. Newman: Supplementary: On what 
basis did the minister originally decide that 
he was going to phase out and close the hos- 
pital? 

Hon, Mr. Timbrell: There is a very lengthy 
history to the Riverview situation, which goes 
back into the 1960s. The original order was 
sent over the signature of the deputy minister, 
I think, in early 1976. 

Mr. S. Smith: Brings back memories, does 
it? 

Hon. Mr. Timbrell: My own decision was 
based on the thorough report that was pre- 
pared by the district health council as to how 
the earlier decision could be implemented— 
and I emphasize that it is “how,” because the 
decision was taken by the ministry—and on a 
personal examination of all of the hospitals 
and hospital units in Windsor. 

Mr. Cooke: Supplementary: I would like to 
ask the Minister of Health if he ever recon- 
sidered the closure of Riverview hospital; and 
if he did why did he make statements to the 
press to the contrary? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: ’'m sorry. Made what 
statements to the press? 

Mr. Cooke: Statements to the press that the 
minister never did reconsider his predecessor's 
decision. 

Hon. Mr. Tisnbrell: This is something that 
concerned me ia some of the articles I read. 
Let me make something clear: When I went 
into the ministry there was hanging over, if 
you will that unit of that hospital—it is not a 
hospital; it is a unit of a hospital—the order 
to close by the end of March. 


Mr. Wildman: The shadow of death. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Since the district health 
council report was not completed and the in- 
dications were it would not be completed 
until about the middle of April and since I 
wanted an opportunity obviously to review 
that report and to allow for reactions to it 
from whatever source, then I extended the 
date until the end of September. 

I would have to say that in going to Wind- 
sor, as J did on April 15, to receive person- 
ally the report of the health council and per- 
sonally to tour Riverview hospital— 

Mr. Nixon: It’s only a unit! 

Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —and in going to Wind- 
sor in the summer of this year to view the 
other hospitals and the other unit of Windsor 
Western, I was trying to keep the most open 
possible mind on the subject. 

Mir. S. Smith: Before the election. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I wasn’t trying to play 
any games on this. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Speaker: Order, please. That wasn’t 
part of the original question. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What it still comes 
down to in the final analysis is that so long 
as there is empty space in the other hospitals, 
so long as we face the kind of problems with 
the availability of capital dollars in this prov- 
ince—I have to tell the hon. members that 
the list of capital wishes, if you will, from 
all of the hospitals in the province totals 
something in the order of $700 million to 
$800 million, and in this current year we 
have $100 million to meet that. 


Mr. Cooke: That’s not the question. That’s 
not what I asked. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: So long as there is 
empty space in other hospitals, I cannot in 
all good conscience possibly consider either 
approving a new hospital or letting con- 
tinne, without some action, a duplication of 
expenditure in effect. 


Mr. S. Smith: Supplementary: Do I un- 
derstand that the minister is saying that when 
empty space exists in certain hospitals he 
will necessarily move to fill that space even 
if it means having to duplicate specialized 
facilities, such as rehabilitation facilities that 
are at the Riverview unit? Is he going to 
fill space with any kind of duplicated facili- 
ties? Surely he didn’t mean to say that? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Speaker, it is 
obvious from the question the hon. member 
hasn’t read either the task force report or the 
report of the district health council. If he'll 
look into it, he'll find out that what is pro- 
posed is a splitting up of the 120 beds at 
present at the Riverview unit, the majority to 
go to the IODE of Windsor Western—where 
there is already a chronic program under the 
same administration, under the same 
philosophy—and other beds to go to other hos- 
pitals that are at present operating— 


Mr. S. Smith: Which will have to duplicate 
the rehabilitation facility. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, no, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Bounsall: Supplementary: Inasmuch as 
the committee of the district health council 
that studied chronic care recommended that 
Riverview be kept open until new facilities 
were built, and since Riverview hospita]l— 
from its own funds; not from any ministry 
funds—is willing to build a 120-bed, entirely 
new unit geared to chronic care; surely the 
minister, under those conditions, would rather 
see that done than have a lengthy court 
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battle over the keeping open of the River- 
view unit? 

Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Speaker, first of 
all, the task force did not recommend the 
maintenance of Riverview until the new unit 
is opened. It indicated that that would be its 
preference, but given the fact that the ministry 
had directed that the Riverview unit be 
closed, which decision was made in recogni- 
tion of the fact that space was available— 

Mr. Cassidy: They are puppets, then. 

Hon. Mr. Timbrell:—at significant savings 
in operating costs through the closure of the 
Riverview unit and the amalgamations into 
IODE and into the other hospitals in the 
area— 

Mr. Cooke: That was your decision, not 
theirs. 

Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s the ministry’s 
decision and it should not be pinned on 
the district health council, as some members 
over there tried—and in fact I think you're 
the one who tried. That was the ministry’s 
decision and we'll take full responsibility 
for it. 

Mr. Bounsall: You are still wrong. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The health council’s 
responsibility was to show how that could 
be done, and in that regard they did an 
excellent job. . 

As far as the second part of the question 
is concerned, the reason again comes back 
to the fact that notwithstanding—and I don’t 
believe the offer has been made for the total 
cost; the offer that was made at a meeting 
I had in the summer in Windsor was some- 
thing of the order of $4 million—notwith- 
standing that, it would mean additional oper- 
ating expenses. The experience of the ministry 
is that for every dollar you spend this year 
on capital expenditures for a new facility, 
between now and two years from now you 
will spend an equal amount in operating ex- 
penses. In other words, it’s a relationship of 
50 cents to every dollar of capital, which 
goes on forever and has to be a major con- 
sideration in looking ahead to the future 
facilities. 


VISITOR 


Mr. Speaker: Before I recognize the hon. 
member for Beaches-Woodbine, could we 
have these bright lights turned off, now 
that there are no television cameras in opera- 
tion? While I’m on my feet, I would like to 
bring to the attention of members that His 
Excellency Mario Gomez D’Ayala, the Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Compania region in Italy, is in our galleries. 
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Would you join me in welcoming him, 
please? 


REED PAPER 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Speaker, I have a question 
of the Minister of the Environment. Can the 
minister tell us why he has apparently de- 
cided not to appeal the court decision which 
imposed pinprick fines of $1,000 for each of 
five counts against Reed Limited for dis- 
charging contaminants into the Wabigoon 
River last year, when the maximum fines pro- 
vided in the legislation for a first offence 
are $5,000 per count? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Speaker, we are still 
waiting for the transcript of that decision. 

Mir. Lewis: Still? 

Hon, M(r. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Breithaupt: It might be a little late 
to appeal, 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would assume we would 
have to have formal notification of the 
decision and the reasons for the decision. 
There are some problems regarding how he 
arrived at the decision in the first place and 
also some of his comments regarding the 
amount of the fine for the five different 
counts. So we want to have that before 
we make any decision to appeal. 


Ms. Bryden: Supplementary: When the 
minister receives the transcript of the judge’s 
decision, will he also look at the judge’s 
comments, some of which have been reported 
in the paper, regarding the ambiguities in the 
Act and the amending practices followed by 
the government for this Environmental Pro- 
tection Act which make it difficult to imple- 
ment the principle that polluters must pay for 
the damage done to the environment? 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: The judge’s comments were 
in respect to the control order. He was of the 
view that as long as a control order is in 
existence we shouldn’t take action against 
the company, although it’s obvious that the 
company cannot meet the requirements of the 
control order. That is something my ministry 
is disputing, as far as those comments are 
concerned, and that would be one of the 
grounds for an appeal. 

Secondly, any clarification or clearing up 
of any ambiguity can be done by some simple 
changes in regulations. Certainly we can 
do that even without waiting for a copy of 
the transcript or appealing. 


Mr. Foulds: Is the minister not aware that 
the judge directed some of his comments to 
ambiguity in the actual legislation—at least 
as they were reported in the press—and 
would he take notice of those very carefully 
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when reading the transcript? Secondly, is 
his instinct to go along with the judgement 
the lawyer who pursued the case for the 
ministry, to appeal the case, as he has been 
reported to have said to the press in 
Thunder Bay on the radio media? 

Mr. Roy: If you wait to read the transcript, 
you'll be out of time on your appeal. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes; and I would. think 
that the lawyer who attended on our behalf 
would naturally have that feeling, he wanted 
a bigger fine. 

Mr. Roy: He was a finer, was he? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: He wanted at least five 
figures. 

Interjections. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: There’s no question that 
the amount is small after preparing for a 
case and sitting on a case taking at least 
three months of his time. So he’s bound to 
have reacted that way. As the member for 
Ottawa East will tell you, any good lawyer 
will act that way, 


Mr. Roy: Oh, yes. 

Hon, Mr. Kerr: Even if he doesn’t get his 
fees, 

Mr. Roy: Depending on the size of the 
retainer, of course. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: After talking to him, I must 
say that was my immediate reaction as well. 


BEAN CROP 


Mr. Riddell: I have a question of the 
Minister of Agriculture and Food. Just as a 
prelude to my question, I hope the minister 
didn’t sell any of this year’s white bean crop 
to Japan or other countries he visited. 

In the interests of the white bean indus- 
try in Ontario, what assistance might be 
forthcoming to those processors, including 
the Ontario Bean Growers Co-op, for beans 
they have sold that they do not have and are 
not likely to get because of the weather 
conditions which have prevailed, and which 
I understand will be continuing for some 
period of time; or are we going to Jet them 
go bankrupt the way we did some of the 
meat-packing plants that I think we could 
have helped had we stepped in at the time? 


Mr. Conway: Give them the member for 
Middlesex (Mr. Eaton) in a trade. 

Hon. W. Newman: In answer to the mem- 
Ler’s question, I realize the serious problem 
the white bean producers have had this fall 
because of the harvesting conditions. The 
latest report I have as of this morning is 
that there will be approximately 600,000 
bags available because of the change of the 
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reculations to allow the darker coloured bean 
to be graded No. 1. 


Mr, Riddell: There have been 850,000 


c 
Hen. W. Newman: I realize that the bean 
bear? through the various brokers has for- 
ward-sold 800,000 bags of beans—closer to 
960,009. I understand the domestic market 
will he al! richt, I understand the UK market 
wil! probably be all right; it will be the 
other markets that we will be concerned 
about. The question is whether the govern- 
ment—and we are looking into this now— 
should he responsible for buying up*con- 
tracts that the private sector people took with 
those people. Taking into consideration that 
only 60 per cent of the white bean crop was 
covered by crop insurance—40 per cent was 
not covered by crop insurance—should we be 
trying to help those people out or should we 
he looking at ways to help out the producers 
across the province, not only in white beans 
but in many other crops that have suffered 
severely because of wet weather in the last 
month? 

Mr. Speaker: The oral question period has 
expired. 


My. Lewis: I thought the Minister of Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations (Mr. Gross- 
man) handled himself well. 

[4:45] 
Mi. Speaker: Petitions. 


REPORTS 


RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Mancini from the standing resources 
development committee presented the com- 
mittee’s report which was read as follows 
and adopted: 


Your committee begs to report the follow- 
ing bill with certain amendments: 


Bill? 22;9An Act “to 
Relations Act. 


amend the Labour 


Your committee further recommends that 
an industrial inquiry commission as proposed 
by the Ministry of Labour should be estab- 
lished. ; 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
Hon. Mr. Norton presented the report of 
the Ministry of Community and Social Serv- 
ices for the fiscal year 1976-77. 
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MOTIONS 

APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Speaker, as members 
of the House will know the member for 
Simcoe East (Mr. G. E. Sp-ith) has assumed 
the duties of a parliamemary assistant and 
he thas therefore resigned as deputy chair- 
man of the committees of the whole House. 
Perhaps I could take this point to say that 
all members are sorry to see him leave but 
wish him well in his new responsibilities. 

Hon. Mr. Welch moved that the member 
for Wilson Heights (Mr. Rotenberg) be ap- 
pointed deputy chairman of the committees 
of the whole House for this session. 

Motion agreed to. 


HOUSE SITTINGS 


Hon. Mr. Welch moved that unless other- 
wise ordered, the House will not meet in the 
chamber on Wednesdays for this session. 

Mr. Roy: Oh, come on. Not that again. 

Motion agreed to. 


COMMITTEE SUBSTITUTIONS 


Hon. Mr. Welch moved that the following 
substitutions be made on the following com- 
mittees: 

The standing social development commit- 
tee: Mr. Rowe for Mr. Baetz; Mrs. Campbell 
for Mr. Van Horne. 

The standing resources development com- 
mittee: Mr. Davidson for Mr. Stokes; Mr. 
McNeil for Mr. Johnson; Mr. Rollins for Mr. 
Belanger; Mr. Turner for Mr. Eaton; Mr. 
Yakabuski for Mr. Ashe; Mr. Riddell for Mr. 
Mancini. 

The standing administration of justice com- 
mittee: Mr. Baetz for Mr. Grossman; Mr. 
Eaton for Mr. Turner; Mr. Handleman for 
Mr. Drea; Mr. Warner for Mr. Renwick. 

The standing general government commit- 
tee: Mr. Belanger for Mr. Rotenberg; Mr. 
Hodgson for Mr. Hennessy; Mr. G. E. Smith 
for Mr. McCague. 

The standing public accounts committee: 
Mr. Cureatz for Mr. Hennessy; Mr. Handle- 
man for Mr. Drea; Mr. Leluk for Mr. Gross- 
man. 

The standing members services committee: 
Mr. Eaton for Mr. Ashe; Mr. Gregory for Mr. 
Hodgson. 

The standing statutory instruments commit- 
tee: Mr. Hennessy for Mr. Cureatz; Mr. John- 
son for Mr. Rotenberg. 

The Ombudsman committee: Ms. Gigantes 
for Mr. Renwick. 


Motion agreed to. 
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INTRODUCTION OF BILLS 


FAMILY LAW REFORM ACT 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry moved first reading of 
Bill 59, An Act to reform the Law respecting 
Property Rights and Support Obligations be- 
tween Married Persons and in other Family 
Relationships. 


Motion agreed to. 


CHILDREN’S LAW REFORM ACT 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry moved first reading of 
Bill 61, An Act to reform the Law respecting 
the Status of Children. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUCCESSION LAW REFORM ACT 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry moved first reading of 
Bill 60, An Act to reform the Law respecting 
Succession to the Estates of Deceased Persons. 


Motion agreed to. 


MARRIAGE ACT 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry moved first reading of 
Bill 62, An Act to revise the Marriage Act. 


Motion agreed to. 


SURROGATE COURTS 
AMENDMENT ACT 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry moved first reading of 
Bill 65, An Act to amend the Surrogate 
Courts Act. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRIVATE ROAD ACCESS ACT 


Mr. Maeck moved first reading of Bill 63, 
An Act respecting Motor Vehicle Access to 
Property by Private Road. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Maeck: Mr. Speaker, this bill is de- 
signed to protect the interests of a person who 
is dependent upon a single private road for 
motor vehicle access to his property. A per- 
son who wishes to close a private road may 
do so upon obtaining a court order or by 
meeting one of the other exceptions set out 
in this particular bill. The bill does not affect 
rights of ownership of land, but it contem- 
plates that in the case of a dispute concern- 
ing property rights the road wiJ] remain 
open until the rights of the parties are deter- 
mined, unless circumstances arise that justify 
the making of a closing order. 


SMALL BUSINESS ACT 


‘Mr, Eakins moved first reading of Bill 64, 
An Act respecting Small Business in Ontario. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Eakins: Mr. Speaker, the purpose of 
this bill is to provide for the preservation 
and expansion of small business enterprises in 
Ontario. The bill provides for government 
efforts relating to tendering policy, subcon- 
tracting, research and development, and small 
business co-operatives as a means of providing 
support for a small business enterprise. 


EDUCATION AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. Stong moved first reading of Bill 66, 
An Act to amend the Education Act, 1974. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Stong: Mr. Speaker, this bill defines 
compulsory school age and special education, 
guarantees every child of compulsory schoo! 
age a right to an education, and transfers the 
establishing of special education programs 
from the discretion to the duty of a school 


board. 


LABOUR RELATIONS AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. Stong moved first reading of Bill 67, 
An Act to amend the Labour Relations Act. 


‘Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Stong: Mr. Speaker, this bill defines 
hospital pharmacists and establishes a_bar- 
gaining unit of hospital pharmacists as an 
appropriate unit for collective bargaining. 


LABOUR RELATIONS AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. Cassidy moved first reading of Bill 68, 
An Act to amend the Labour Relations Act. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Speaker, this is a simple 
bill, which is designed to preserve the collec- 
tive bargaining rights of employees of a 
business that has relocated. It also gives those 
employees the right to transfer to the new 
location rather than being left both without 
job security and without bargaining rights as 
is the case under the present legislation. 


[5:00] 


LABOUR RELATIONS AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. Breaugh moved first reading of Bill 
69, An Act to amend the Labour Relations 
Act. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Breaugh: Mr. Speaker, the purpose of 
this bill is to prevent the hiring of strike- 
breakers and to control access to a work 
premises that is affected by a strike or a 
lockout. The bill prohibits an employer from 
hiring or using the services of a person to 
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do the work of an employee who is on strike 
or locked out. When a legal picket line is 
established, access to the svork premises is 
limited to persons specifically authorized by 
the bill. The bill further defines the role of 
the police during a lawful strike or lockout. 
It is the duty of the police officer, stationed 
at a place of work where a picket line is 
assembled, to ensure that no unauthorized 
person enters that place of work. Any un- 
authorized person entering that place of work 
or doing the work of an employee on strike 
or lockout is liable to proceedings under the 
Petty Trespass Act. 


RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Speaker, before the 
orders of the day, I wish to remind members 
of the House that the standing committee 
on resources development will meet this 
evening at 8 to consider the estimates of the 
Ministry of Labour and other committee 
meetings as set out in the orders on page 
six. 


ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Also, before the orders 
of the day, I wish to table the answers to 
questions 16, 17, 19 and 22 standing on 
the notice paper. [See Appendix B]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


House in committee of supply. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
THE SOLICITOR GENERAL 


Mr. Chairman: The committee will now 
consider the estimates of the Solicitor General 
and as this is the first meeting of the com- 
mittee of supply in this session I would just 
like to remind the members, and particularly 
the new members, that it has been the way 
of operation in the past to have the minister 
lead off, to have the critic of each opposition 
party make an opening statement and then 
the minister would reply. So at this time I 
call on the Solicitor General for any opening 
remarks. 


Hion. Mr. MacBeth: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would first ask leave of the com- 
mittee, if I may proceed to the front benches 
here—a place I am not used to sitting--so that 
I may have the closer advice of some of my 
staff. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

In commencing my estimates I would, of 
course, like to take a minute to pay tribute 
to the retiring Speaker of the House, the 
member for Northumberland, (Mr. Rowe) for 
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the very patient way he has handled this 
difficult House, for his kindly manner and, of 
course, he is always the gentleman. I some- 
times think if the members of the House 
had been as gentlemanly as the Speaker was, 
we might have made his lot a Jot easier. I 
understand that he will be back tomorrow 
and we will welcome him at that time; but 
since this was my first opportunity to pay 
that tribute, I wanted to do so. 

As for the newly-appointed Speaker today 
—the member for Lake Nipigon (Mr. Stokes) 
—we all know him as a no-nonsense man, 
a man who is always firm yet always fair. J 
am sure he is going to bring to this House 
some of the decorum that it has lost in the 
last few sessions. I hope when he lays down 
a rule that there will be a ban on coffee 
drinking and such nefarious practices as that, 
I hope he will also lay down a ban on the 
abuse of ministers and the Solicitor General 
in particular. We'll wait to see what comes 
up. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate you on your 
retention of office. I do not know whether 
that is the proper thing to do on this occasion 
or not but knowing what a good job you 
have done I am pleased you have seen fit to 
remain in office. And, of course, I compliment 
the member for Wilson Heights (Mr. Roten- 
berg) on his appointment as your deputy. 

As you have said, these are the first of 
the estimates of the Justice policy field to 
be presented at this renewed session. I know 
there will be the other four ministers to 
follow—that is, the Attorney General, Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations, Correctional 
Services and, finally, the policy field. 

I'd like to take just a moment to say, 
dealing with the estimates of the Solicitor 
General, I am looking forward to the co- 
operation of the critic from the Liberal Party, 
the member for York Centre (Mr. Stong) and 
of the NDP, the member for Dovercourt 
(Mr. Lupusella). I hope I will be able to 
exchange certain information with them, 
not just in regard to estimates but, more par- 
ticularly, in some of the legislation I hope to 
bring forward in this short term. We will 
need their co-operation to get it passed 
through the House. I hope to have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss it with both those critics in 
order that it might be expedited, or at least 
to find those positions in which we are on 
common ground and, on that basis, certain 
legislation might be brought forward which 
we might not be able to do if it was con- 
tentious and had a long passage scheduled 
for it. 

I would like to present to you a review 
of the various programs and activities con- 
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tained in tne estimates for the Ministry of 
the Solicitor General during 1977. Last year 
the ministry continued to take initiative in the 
related areas of law enforcement and public 
protection, which are always high priority 
with the government of Ontario. This is 
demonstrated through numerous programs— 

Mr. Nixon: You sound like Phil Givens. 

ton. Mr. MacBeth: He is now one of the 
chief administrators of justice in the Metro- 
politan Toronto area and J know that the 
former member of this House, Mr. Givens, 
will serve well and already he is making 
his mark. 

Mr. Nixon: Got any more of 
vacancies? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: We might look around 
for a few, if you are interested. We are 
always looking for good people and, wherever 
we find them and whenever we find them, 
we are glad to put them in positions of 
trust. 

Mr. Lawlor: You're doing a little soft-soap- 
ing now. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: What I wanted to say, 
before I was interrupted so politely, was that 
the high priority which Justice has is demon- 
strated through numerous programs, many 
of which are concerned with the strong and 
consistent support of policing in this province 
of Ontario. 

The program of fiscal restraint continues 
in all sectors of the economy and has re- 
quired tighter control over budgets. Never- 
theless, the cost of policing continues to in- 
crease. To maintain an effective level of 
policing, economies have been made wherever 
possible without adversely affecting public 
service. That is not always easy to do. We 
must try to constrain our expenditures and 
yet, as I say, policing is one of our prime 
responsibilities. We certainly don’t want to 
see any reduction in the standard of policing 
across this province. 

The economic constraints being exercised 
at both the provincial and municipal levels 
require a co-operative effort to provide On- 
tario with the policing services it requires. 
At the same time, provision must also be 
made for special assignments. The security 
arrangements made for the 1976 Olympics 
are an example of a large-scale operation 
which required a good deal of planning and 
execution involving a large number of man- 
hours and the use of equipment. 

The introduction of two-man police cars on 
some shifts has also required a reallocation 
of resources and some programs have been 
affected. I note the change there is “some 
shifts.” We certainly don’t have universal 
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two-man police cars in this province. But the 
police are altempting to put it in where they 
feel wisdom dictates they should do so. 

During 1976 the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General took the initiative in a number of 
areas where changes could be introduced so 
that the policing resources can be applied 
with a greater return on the investment. For 
example, the increase in volume of minor 
traffic offences and parking violations some- 
times calls for an overly large amount of 
police activity related to the comparatively 
minor nature of the offences. This is especially 
so when compared with other important areas 
such as criminal intelligence, crime preven- 
tion and enforcement of more serious and 
more complicated types of offences. 

In co-operation with the ministries of the 
Attorney General, Consumer and Commercial 
Relations, and Transportation and Com- 
munications, our ministry has been working 
on systems and techniques to provide the basis 
for effective enforcement of minor traffic 
offences. They will permit the police officers 
and equipment to be used on other tasks. This 
will help improve the level of service of 
policing in many areas. 

It is also hoped that changes can be intro- 
duced which will help reduce the amount of 
time spent by police officers attending courts 
as witnesses. I hope we will get into that a 
little more deeply when we get further on 
into our estimates. But we certainly are doing 
all we can, or at least we have a plan to do 
all we can, to reduce the amount of police 
time that is required on these minor ofiences 
and in appearing in courts often when the 
defendants don’t appear. 

The Ministry of the Solicitor General assists 
the police forces by implementing a variety 
of safety programs. Through the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Police, which is the third largest de- 
ployed force in North America and acknowl- 
edged as one of the best, policing is provided 
in all areas of the province. Increased em- 
phasis has recently been placed on improved 
training, communications systems, Indian re- 
serve policing, northern fly-in patrols and 
crime prevention activities. 

Additional facilities and an expanded cur- 
riculum at the Ontario Police College have 
meant even better instruction for junior ranks 
and senior officers. The Ontario Police Com- 
mission works in co-operation with forces in 
a variety of ways to maintain high-quality 
uniform law enforcement. The use of a wide 
range of computerized, investigative and en- 
forcement techniques is of great and growing 
value in fighting crime. 

As part of our responsibility, my ministry 
has been continually alert to the problem of 
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organized crime in Ontario and has directed 
effective efforts to contain this type of 
activity, An excellent example is the joint 
forces operation, where two or more police 
forces aid each other in a concerted effort to 
deal with a particular organized crime prob- 
lem that has been identified. 

The success of the RCMP, the OPP and 
local police forces through joint force oper- 
ations, with continuing assistance from the 
Ontario Police Commission, demonstrates the 
abilits’ cf various police units to co-operate. 
The JFOs have been operative since 1966, 
with en intensified effort since 1973. 

Organized crime encompasses so many  dif- 
ferent types of criminal activity involving 
widely varying numbers of people that our 
methods to contain it must be kept at maxi- 
mum efficiency. To be effective, our intel- 
licence methods must be carried out quietly. 

Last spring, a meeting was held by senior 
officials from my ministry, the Ministry of 
the Attorney General, the OPP, the RCMP 
and the Metropolitan Toronto Police. Their 
unanimous opinion was that a public inquiry 
into organized crime would not be in the 
public interest. Such an inquiry would cer- 
tainly impair the effectiveness of police in- 
vestigations which rely on undercover and 
surveillance activities that cannot be made 
public. 

As these knowledgeable people pointed 
out, they have not had great difficulty in 
identifying major crime figures; the problem 
is in gathering appropriate evidence to arrest 
and convict such individuals. { am, therefore, 
not prepared to recommend that a public 
inquiry into organized crime in Ontario be 
held at this time. 

[5:15] 

That is not to say that at some time there 
may not be some service to the province that 
can be given by having such an inquiry. But 
it is the kind of inquiry that 1 think we want 
to keep away from and use as a last resort. 
Nobody is charged with a crime at that point, 
yet you bring them into a tribunal of sorts 
and ask them all kinds of questions. We 
talked about the protection of individual 
rights. It seems to me_ that almost Star 
Chamber type of inquiry is something that we 
may have to use, but certainly don’t want to 
use, unless, as I say, it’s a last resort. 

Therefore, I am not prepared to recom- 
mend that a public inquiry into organized 
crime in Ontario be held at this time. We 
will continue, however, to make the public 
aware of the dangers of organized crime 
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but not 
inquiry. 


through the medium of public 

What is urgently required are the people 
and the advanced systems to tackle the grow- 
ing sophistication of modern criminals, 
especially those in organized crime. My min- 
istry has increased its investigation activities, 
the mot effective way to contain the prob- 
lem. Existing joint operations have been ex- 
panded involving the major police forces in 
the province. In addition, the special services 
div’sion of the OPP has developed substan- 
tially increased criminal intelligence and in- 
vestigative operations in which other major 
forces participate. 

Other ongoing activities include develop- 
int uniform standards of recruitment and 
per‘ormance, assisting forces in budgeting 
aud contro! analysis, assisting record systems 
efficiency, handling appeals in discipline 
matters, maintaining a suspended driver con- 
trol system with direct financial assistance 
from the province. 

We alo continue to provide financing help 
to municipalities to maintain their level of 
policing. Per capita grants to municipal 
police forces were increased 25 per cent from 
$8 to $10 as of April 1. Per capita grants 
for policing to regional forces have also been 
increased 25 per cent from $12 to $15, 

We instituted a management development 
program for senior officers of the Ontario 
Provincial Police which was continued for 
six months on a rotating basis. The course 
will serve as a possible model for applications 
on a province-wide basis. The short-term 
management development program is de- 
signed to identify and train potential future 
managers to meet the expected rate of re- 
tirement from the force’s management ranks. 

The program consists of a series of 22 
courses on a wide range of managerial skills. 
The design of a Jong-term management 
development program for all ranks up to staff 
superintendent began in J975, as an exten- 
sion of the short-term training program. 
Because of the need to include management 
education into a_ structured promotional 
system, a new process had to be developed 
to measure individual performance, training 
and promotion. To achieve this, a revised 
promotional process was designed and im- 
plemented in 1976. Some improved super- 
visory courses have heen prepared by the 
Ontario Police Commission. 

The Indian policing service of the Ontario 
Provincia! Police continued to expand and 

2 improved. This program combines the use 
of reeular OPP personnel and Indian band 
constables to carry out necessary law en- 
forcement duties on the reserves. The OPP 
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administers the program, acts in a_ super- 
visory role and provides the required 
vehicles and related equipment. The band 
constable program employs people from 
various Indian reserves in the province who 
are appointed special constables. They carry 
out all law enforcement duties on their 
reserves. We have 71 special Indian con- 
stables in the program. They are located on 
reserves from Walpole Island in the west to 
St. Regis in the east and as far north as 
settlements along the shores of Hudson Bay. 

In addition to this program, regular force 
personnel carry out Jaw enforcement duties 
on Indian reserves and settlements where 
there are yet no band constables. 

We maintain regular detachments on the 
Grassy Narrows reserve and sub-detachments 
cn the Shoal Lake and Islington reserves. 
For these programs we employ two aircraft 
to patrol the northeast and northwest of the 
province. A crew uses an Otter aircraft 
stationed at South Porcupine to patrol the 
northeast section. It flies up the coast of 
James Bay and Hudson Bay and visits the 
communities there. The northwest fly-in 
patrol uses a Beaver aircraft out of Sioux 
Lookout. It visits 22 isolated Indian com- 
munities in the far north. 

Members of the force visit the reserves as 
community police. We believe that to be 
effective, OPP personne] must be accepted as 
integral members of the northern communities. 
So, rather than fly in to answer complaints 
only, they patrol on a regular schedule. Our 
Indian policing programs have met with great 
success and we are constantly modifying them 
to improve the services. 

During 1976 the OPP was very busy with 
security arrangements for the summer Olym- 
pics at Kingston. This involved a great deal 
of our manpower and equipment. They were 
also very much involved in planning for the 
royal visit made during the games. The fact 
that there were no untoward incidents during 
these events speaks ‘highly for the efficiency 
of not only OPP but also that of the Canadian 
Joint Security Forces. 

The OPP responded to the increasing use 
of citizen band radios. A pilot project was 
conducted to study the potential of CB radio 
as a further medium of public access to 
police. Signs are now posted along Highway 
401 between London and Milton, advising 
that the OPP is monitoring the emergency 
channel 9. Over this channe] OPP personnel 
respond to reports by citizens of accidents, 
congested traffic and other emergencies. Our 
study of the use of CB radio to assist the 
public will continue and the plan is to ex- 
pand it to provide province-wide coverage. 
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Tuming to the coroner’s office, the chief 
coroner's office of forensic pathology and our 
highly regarded Centre of Forensic Sciences 
provide vital scientific and medical-legal in- 
vestigation services. The coroner’s office has 
increased its regional program by appointing 
three new regional coroners, located at Belle- 
ville, Bracebridge and Parry Sound. This 
brings the program of regional coroners to six 
appointments. These new regional coroners 
are functioning very well and taking over a 
number of investigations and, of course, they 
are the ones who handle most of the difficult 
inquiries. 

I have a particularly keen personal interest 
in the relatively new Act administered by the 
coroner’s office, the Human Tissue Gift Act. 
Dr. Cotnam tells me that transplant and re- 
search surgeons throughout the province 
strongly support the aims of the Human Tis- 
sue Gift Act. During the first three months 
of this year, the number of pituitary glands 
collected for growth hormone increased in 
Ontario to 1,619, an increase of about one 
third over last year. A similar increase has 
been achieved with eye donations. However, 
there is still at present a deficit in the num- 
ber of eyes, kidneys and pituitary glands 
being donated. We hope to turn this situation 
fully around within the next few years 
through our collective efforts. 


Mr. Chairman: There are a number of 
private conversations going on and I think it’s 
difficult to hear. Would hon. members keep 
it to a minimum, please? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 
I know this is a little tedious in parts, but the 
part I’m dealing with now should have the 
interest of all of the members. I know there 
has been some publicity on it lately and 
some letters written about it; it’s a program 
with little public support, and that’s what is 
needed so that we can serve all of our con- 
stituents and particularly those in need of 
medical assistance. 

A number of exciting and useful projects 
have been initiated recently with regard to 
the Act. The ministry has arranged with the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions to add the name and address of On- 
tario’s chief coroner to the consent form on 
the back of each new Ontario driver’s licence 
mailed out. This will enable everyone who 
wishes further information about the Human 
Tissue Gift Act to write directly to Dr. 
Cotnam. 

A memo to all chiefs of police throughout 
Ontario was sent recently by the chief coron- 
er, requesting police chiefs to ask their officers 
to search for the consent form of any victim 
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of sudden and unexpected death in their 
jurisdictions. Naturally, coroners and patholo- 
gists are also reminded to do the same. 

By 1978, 4.5 million consent forms will 
have been mailed out to Ontario’s licensed 
drivers. After that, about 1.5 million new 
licences a year will be mailed to Ontario 
drivers. These people constitute a huge pool 
of potential organ donors. Steps ‘are also being 
taken to make general consent forms more 
widely available and to reach those people 
who do not hold driver’s licences. 


To help increase the number of donors, the 
coroner’s office is now in the process of pro- 
ducing a new brochure to explain to the 
public the goals and benefits of the Human 
Tissue Gift Act. The brochure will be in 
English, French and Italian and will answer 
the common questions about the Act. It will 
hopefully help to dispel some of the common 
fears or misconceptions the public may have. 
We are also considering using radio and tele- 
Vision messages in an intensive yet low-cost 
information campaign aimed at increasing 
public co-operation with the organ retrieval 
program. I say we depend for the success of 
this program on an informed and sympathetic 
public. They are the key factor. 

As there are many communities in northern 
Ontario where immediate fire protection is 
impractical and as there is a need to find a 
means of reducing the number of fire fatalities, 
the office of the fire marshal is conducting 
an educational program throughout the north. 
In conjunction with this program, the fire 
marshal is encouraging the installation of 
smoke detection devices which, if properly 
maintained, are effective in giving early 
warning to residents sufficient to enable them 
to escape from danger. That program is ad- 
ministered by the Ministry of Northern Affairs, 
but we are doing our best to advertise it and 
put it forward. 

The detection devices provided under this 
program are not meant as a protection of 
property but for the saving of lives. The de- 
vices purchased under this plan are listed as 
products of combustion detectors by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of Canada. Once pur- 
chased, installation and maintenance of de- 
tectors are up to individual] homeowners. By 
making funds available for. such devices it 
is hoped that the government can help save 
lives of northem residents living in isolated 
homes distant from a fire department. But 
when talking about saving lives of northem 
residents, when I am speaking around the 
province I am also saying that these are 
ideal units for any home, whether they’re 
in the northern part of the province or in 
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the city of Hamilton or downtown Ottawa 
or any other place, 

In 1976, a regional fire prevention school 
was conducted at Thunder Bay and other 
types of training were provided to 637 fire- 
fighters in 66 training sessions. In that year, 
a great deal of effort was directed towards 
establishing pilot fire department projects 
and other services to unorganized communi- 
ties. The normal training programs are con- 
tinuing in 1977. In addition, regional fire- 
fighting schools took place at Sioux Lookout 
and Marathon. Regional fire prevention 
schools have also been held at the request 
of municipal councils. Fire services advisers 
conducted 23 municipal fire protection sur- 
veys in 1976. Twenty-six surveys have already 
been completed this year. These surveys 
evaluate present fire protection services and, 
where improvements are desirable, specific 
recommendations are made to council. 

The ministry is involved with a number of 
public awareness programs. These are de- 
signed to help the general public gain a 
better understanding of crime and to motivate 
the public to help in crime prevention. The 
ministry office provides a media program to 
support the continuing efforts of the Ontario 
Provincial Police in this regard. The OPP is 
very effectively involved in police-community 
relations and crime prevention as part of its 
regular law enforcement programs. Six tele- 
vision public service announcements advising 
citizens of practical methods of crime pre- 
vention were produced by the ministry office 
and distributed to 35 television stations 
throughout the province. Fire prevention 
methods are demonstrated in eight fire- 
prevention public service announcements pro- 
duced in both English and French and dis- 
tributed to all television stations in Ontario. 

We produced a half-hour motion picture 
designed to help reduce crime among young 
people between 16 and 20 years of age. This 
new film portrays the consequences of actions 
by youth, the future significance of a criminal 
record and the social disadvantages of such 
a life. 

A print of this youth crime prevention film 
is held at every OPP detachment for local 
showings. As well, the ministry distributes 
the film for public showings which has 
stimulated widespread interest among police 
forces and social agencies. 

To date, we have received requests for 
screening of it by more than 70 organizations 
in Canada and the United States. Prints of 
the movie have been purchased for their 
own use by about 25 outside agencies across 
the continent, including the federal govern- 
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ment, the RCMP and various governmental 
and civic groups. 
[5:30] 

Twenty radio messages on the subject of 
practical fire prevention and water safety 
were produced and distributed to 26 English 
and French radio stations throughout Ontario. 
As a matter of interest, it is the policy of my 
ministry to issue news releases, broadcast an- 
nouncements and publications in both French 
and English. By doing this, we hope to en- 
sure that both official language groups in the 
province are adequately informed about 
matters related to law enforcement and public 
safoty. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my review 
of some of the highlights of the Solicitor 
General’s estimates. I look forward, sir, to the 
discussions of these items in more detail as 
they are brought forward and, once more, 
congratulations on your continuing position 
in the office of chairma 


Mr. Chairman: The member for York 
Centre. 
Mr. Stong: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Initially, I would join with my colleague, the 
minister, in congratulating you on your con- 
tinued success as Chairman and also teke this 
opportunity to edd my support and con- 
sratulations to the new Speaker-elect of the 
House. 

I would also like to take this opportunity, 
since I am the new critic for the Solicitor 
General, in prepering myself in this area of 
criticism, I would like to thank him for 
sunplying me with the material that he is 
relying on in these statistics in order to pre- 
pare myself. 

I think there are two ideas that I would 
like to weave into our review of the Solicitor 
General’s office and his ministry at this time, 
and the first would be in keeping with a state- 

ent in his opening address that his ministry 
is requiring tighter controls over budgets. 
Perhaps we can demonstrate throughout this 
exercise that the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General can be combined with the Ministry 
of Correctional Services, thereby eliminating 
some of the bureaucracy that must be over- 
burdening the government and the taxpayer. 


Mr. Nixon: And one of the ministers. Which 
one? 


Mr. Stong: I might also sav that in my re- 
view of the material supplied to me, I ques- 
tion the need—perhaps it’s redundant—for the 
Justice policy secretariat. I question whether 
it has any purpose at all, in view of the 
already existing Ministries of the Solicitor 
General and Attorney General. Keeping in 
mind those two themes that I would like 
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interwoven into this criticism and into the 
review of the Solicitor General’s estimates, I 
would like to keep in mind the following 
points: 

It seems to me the first consideration that 
we must have when we are considering the 
estimates of the Solicitor General is attitudes 
of the public towards crime and crime in- 
crease. Certain types of crime in particular 
are perceived as increasing, although lest 
week we received statistics indicating that 
crime had decreased. I question, in fact, how 
those statistics are arrived at. 

I question this ministry, and I will direct 
more specific questions on the individual votes 
in this area, whether, in fact, these statistics 
are based on the number of charges laid— 
we know that out of any given situation the 
police can lay duplicate charges or triplicate 
charges erising out of the same situation, per- 
haps with the intention of enticing a guilty 
plea to a lesser included offence—or are these 
statistics derived from the number of reported 
occurrences that police receive? Are they de- 
rived from the number of cases heard, or are 
they derived from the number of trials com- 
pleted or convictions obtained? 

These are statistics that are almost mean- 
ingless unless we have some basis upon which 
we can direct our attention and from which 
we can gather some kind of approach. We 
know that vanclalism, for instance, is increas- 
ing. This is one of the most common frustrat- 
ing and puzzling criminal activities, and little 
is known about it. Why does it happen, and 
more importantly, how do we stop itP 


In Metro Toronto in the first six months 
of this year one-third of one borough’s 
budget to maintain bus shelters was used to 
pay for damage caused by vandalism. 
Twenty-five per cent of another borough’s 
roadside planted trees were broken or strip- 
ped, and continue to be so each year. Port- 
able classrooms are burned; fire hydrants are 
turned on; bicycle tires or chains are thrown 
at Hydro transformer stations; and countless 
windows are broken in our schools and 
municipal buildings, 

In Metro, wilful damage to municipal 
property which must be repaired or replaced 
by school boards and municipal councils— 
everything from picnic tables to parking 
meters—cost the taxpayers more than $2 
million a year. Sault Ste. Marie, for example, 
has a 33-member task force to investigate 
the problem of vandalism. I might say at this 
point that even in York Centre, at the south- 
ern part closest to the boundary of ‘Metro, 
vandalism is on the increase and is rampant. 
These statistics that I quote to you incorpo- 
rate that type of vandalism in that area as 
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well, But Sault Ste. Marie has established a 
subcommittee on damage to study the educa- 
tional establishments and they report that 
replacement and repair costs about $13,000 a 
year out of a $1.5 million plant. In one 
three-month period, lll acts of mindless 
destruction cost more than $19,000 in Payne 
township. Police in the area maintain that 
statistics show only the tip of the iceberg, 
because much vandalism is never reported. 
Also, less than 10 per cent of those respon- 
sible will ever be arrested. One recent spree 
of vandalism in Sarnia, for instance, cost that 
city an estimated $20,000 damage. é 

Schools are the usual focus of attention— 
breaking windows. For example, at Brennan 
High School in southwestern Ontario, nearly 
$3,000 in glass was destroyed in the spring 
of this year. And the Windsor public school 
system put a price tag of about $40,000 on 
the replacement of windows. In 1975, for 
example, $160,000 was spent by both city 
school boards to repair damages caused by 
vandalism in that area. 

So there is a line that sharply divides 
childish pranks and criminal activity. Un- 
fortunately, it is not a line that is always 
visible to many people, who get their kicks 
perhaps from destroying property or find 
amusement in ransacking a school or damag- 
ing public property. 

A second concern that I would like to 
direct the committee’s attention to throughout 
these deliberations is a matter of concern to 
the justice system, which involves the police, 
the courts and the subsequent correctional 
institutions. All these have been under great 
pressure to keep up with the rising cost of 
crime and the rising rate of crime. We all 
know that our system is showing signs of 
strain. In the Ottawa area the court lists are 
long. In Toronto the court lists are long. Our 
penal institutions are overflowing, trying to 
keep up with what’s happening. The police, 
we know, are continually complaining about 
the increasing difficulty in their jobs. The 
courts have indicated they are overloaded. 

In addition to the control of crime, the 
reduction and the prevention of crime are 
avowed aims of the criminal justice system. 
It is questionable, however, that the system 
has many of the characteristics that lead 
logically to the achievement of these aims. 
We do not really know how effective the 
formal process is in deterring the public 
from committing crime; but it is clear that 
the stigma of arrest, the legalistic public 
procedure, isolation from the community and 
public labelling all diminish the chances for 
normal social integration. Moreover, the high 
recidivism indicates that the formal system 
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fails to contro] subsequent criminal activities, 
particularly of the identified offender. At 
worst, it is a primary factor conditioning sub- 
sequent criminal behaviour. These two 
problems, as I have outlined, indicate the 
shortcomings of the criminal justice system 
and the social phenomenon of crime. The 
criminal justice system, as I’ve indicated, 
is rigid, slow, expensive and inefficient. There 
can be no question, in my respectful opinion, 
that we must examine the system with a view 
to improving it. But in light of tts failures 
we must also determine its limits. 

When we step back to look at the criminal 
justice system, we find that it is essentially 
punitive in nature, yet paradoxically it is 
also supposed to tum the offender on to 
the paths of righteousness in order that he 
may lead a decent life when he returns to 
the community. But we must ask ourselves 
whether it is reasonable to expect this system 
to take care of all of our crime problems. It 
is my respectful opinion that we must con- 
sider our attitude towards crime and cducate 
the public towards an attitude to crime, and 
that we must consider co-operation between 
the Ministries of Education and Justice in 
this regard. 

As modern society, in my opinion, has 
become increasingly functionally divided, 
people have tended to leave to others the 
task which they do not consider integral to 
their work or family lives. Traditionally, 
crime has not been perceived by the public 
as an immediate problem, except in the occa- 
sional outcry concerning organized crime. ‘Tlic 
public has not taken an active interest in 
crime and legislators have typically reviewed 
it as a low-priority concern with a correspond- 
ingly low budget. 

A great many factors have been postulated 
as causes of crime. At first, it was thought 
that crime must have particular causes in the 
same way as some diseases have. But this 
view was gradually eroded by the challenges 
of modern social science. It is now generally 
held that the causes of crime are many and 
interrelated and ‘are wrapped up in the gen- 
ral turmoil of social action. To eradicate 
these causes, it is necessary to have broad- 
based action. It is time for us to face the fact 
that crime is a social problem, like health or 
cducation, ‘and as such must be a community 
concern. In this respect, I point to the fact 
that there must be co-operation between the 
Ministries of Education and Justice. 

The public is generally ill-informed about 
the nature of crime and believes many myths 
which impede the development of alternative 
ways to deal with it. To rectify this situation, 
in my respectful submission, we must not 
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only inform the public about crime and its 
prevention and methods of preventing it, but 
we must involve the public in crime detection 
and in crime prevention. It seems to me that 
it is incumbent upon this ministry which con- 
trols police forces to involve the police 
officer in more community projects that have 
him more highly visible in the communities 
which he serves, for instance, walking the 
beat, taking the long way home, and stopping 
in playgrounds and school yards during the 
holiday sessions from school. Have him at- 
tend the school dances in his uniform for a 
short, brief period. Give him directives to 
attend the local hangouts in the communities. 

For instance, I remember this summer—my 
children are pretty small—one afternoon when 
I was returning home from the office, a police 
officer from York regional police had_ his 
motor vehicle stopped and his door open and 
he was out of his vehicle. He ‘had five young 
children sitting on the curb—three of them 
were mine. He was talking to those children 
as if he was someone involved in the com- 
munity. My children still have not stopped 
talking about Constable Anderson who stop- 
ped to talk to them on the curb. He hid the 
time to stop his vehicle and get out of it and 
speak to those children. 

It seems to me that a police officer must 
be seen in the community. We all know that 
there’s a growing attitude among our youth 
which indicates itself and holds itself out as 
fighting authority, particularly the authority 
which the police officer and the police offi- 
cers uniform represent. We know the names 
which ‘are commonly called and directed to- 
wards police officers are less than compli- 
mentary. It seems to me that it is incumbent 
upon this ministry to overcome that public 
attitude by greater public participation. 


[5:45] 


While I talk about public participation, let 
me direct your attention to an experimental 
program that was tried in England, and I 
believe it was tried in some areas in Ontario. 
In the event of a crime being committed, 
there was an experimental program produced 
whereby Scotland Yard would get on the air- 
waves indicating these were the unsolved 
crimes, indicating certain aspects of the crime, 
also asking for public support, also asking for 
public participation, asking for witnesses, giv- 
ing some of the elements of the crime and 
asking the public to be involved in the 
apprehension. 

This serves a dual purpose, in my respect- 
ful opinion. First off, it will help the police. 
There will be many leads, we know, that will 
have to be run down that would involve 


police time, probably uselessly, but it has 
another factor and that is, when anyone is 
contemplating a crime, particularly a young 
person, prior to the commission of the crime 
the possibility of apprehension must go 
through his head. It’s similar to the help- 
mate program that was in effect in Toronto 
here for some time but which you never hear 
of any more. 

All you have to do is to go to any court- 
room on Monday moming in any borough in 
this city and look at the list, and look across 
those who are attending in court and you 
will realize that most of those in attendance 
charged with crimes are under 20 years of 
age. That is the person we're concerned 
about. When that person contemplates com- 
mitting a crime~—whether it be a burglary, 
breaking into a house or a shop—if he is 
aware that, by virtue of public participation, 
his chances of being apprehended are that 
much greatly increased or enhanced, he will 
probably think twice about it. This is the 
type of public participation to which I refer. 

Likewise, it seems to me that we must con- 
cern ourselves with informing those in charge 
of one of the bases of crime, and that is the 
study that was done in the United States two 
years ago dealing with children with learning 
disabilities, That study, done in three states, 
of those incarcerated in penal institutions 
came out with very shocking results. In those 
three states, it was found that over 90 per 
cent of those incarcerated suffered from one 
or more specific learning disabilities. 

To wipe out the commonly-held myth that 
a learning disability is equivalent to or is a 
situation of mental retardation: that is not 
right. That is a myth that is commonly held. 
A learning disability is a real disability, but 
it is a result of a correlation between the 
mental processes and the physical or motor 
activity in the human body. It can be cor- 
rected through proper instruction and through 
proper and specific facilities. In view of the 
fact that a child with a learning disability is 
passed on through his grades on a social basis, 
he becomes frustrated. 

I might say that a person in my riding by 
the name of Rosemary Underwood has done 
quite a bit of study in this area and has sup- 
plied me with much information. She is a 
person who is very closely attached to this 
problem and can be of great assistance. It is 
her finding, as a result of a paper that she 
prepared, that the same statistics apply to 
Ontario and there is no reason why theyre 
any different. Three children in each class in 
Ontario suffer from a specific learning dis- 
ability, some of them to greater degrees than 
others, and we are not doing sufficient to 
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assist these children. These children are passed 
on, as I indicated, on a social basis. They get 
into grades seven and eight; they cannot 
read, they cannot write, they cannot compre- 
hend. They cannot give out what they have 
learned, although in most cases they are of 
average or above-average intelligence. They 
become frustrated. The statistics show that 
they begin to act out. They cannot keep up 
with their peers--they are unable—but they 
are just as intelligent as their peers and they 
become frustrated in their environment. 

When you get a statistic of 90 per cent of 
those incarcerated in penal institutions suffer- 
ing from a learning disability, I think it is 
incumbent upon this government, and more 
specifically this ministry, to look into that 
situation in Ontario and study its course. 
These children may be assisted. Crime may 
be prevented at an earlier stage. To me, that 
is one area that this government must con- 
cern itself with. . 

As well, there are other areas I would like 
to direct the minister’s attention to. One is 
public relations on the part of the police. 
Throughout Ontario in each community, no 
matter how big or how small, we should have 
incorporated the idea of “the community cop” 
—the police officer who is involved with youth; 
the police officer who is seen on the beat; the 
police officer who attends functions that are 
youth-oriented. Since the increasing rejection 
of authority exists in youth, it seems that we 
must direct our attention and the attention 
of the police officer, whose uniform represents 
that authority, towards that area of our 
society. 

It seems to me that we must also broaden 
the scope of police training by increasing the 
requirements of our police oticdet We must 
incorporate into our police forces, accountants, 
perhaps Jawyers—specific professions. All you 
have to do, as I indicated before, is attend 
any courthouse on a Monday morning and 
look at the youths who are charged. But 
what about white-collar crime, the frand—the 
type of crime that is going undetected? 

Unsophisticated crime is easy to detect. 
Breaking and entering, theft and shoplifting 
by unsophisticated youths are being detected; 
that is adding to our crime statistics. But it 
seems to me that we have to concentrate on 
upgrading the requirements for entering the 
police force. We must upgrade the type of 
person who is in there—I am referring to the 
professional type of individual—and the public 
should be made aware that these people are 
employed in our police forces. Perhaps they 
already are employed but the public is not 
aware of it. There should be greater com- 
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munication of this type of situation to the 
people of Ontario. 

It seems to me that when we are training 
our police officers the training must go be- 
yond any strong-arm tactics that may be in 
existence or at least which the public ordi- 
narily regards the police as using in their 
crime apprehension and subsequent investiga- 
tion. We need more sophisticated methods, 
and these methods must be communicated to 
the people and particularly to the youth. 
Perhaps it may be incumbent upon this par- 
ticular ministry to get into our schools with 
the type of program that would educate our 
students with respect to how they jeopardize 
their future in the event of a conviction, how 
they limit their chances of progressing in the 
business world and in society, how they limit 
their ability to travel throughout the world 
and obtain working visas and how they limit 
themselves and jeopardize their entire lives. 
It seems to me it is incumbent upon this 
ministry, again in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Education, to embark upon that 
type of a program. 

I recall—and I find them not unfounded— 
some of the complaints I have received about 
certain particular individuals in our police 
forces. There is always a bad apple in a 
barrel, and it is that bad apple that colours 
the rest of the force; we know that. I view 
with a jaundiced eye many of the reports 
I receive, but I must relate what I saw as I 
left the Canadian National Exhibition this 
year with my family. I was walking out of 
the Princes’ Gates—it was relatively early 
in the afternoon—and three police officers in 
uniform had a car pulled over with the 
trunk lid up. Naturally it attracted attention 
because there were three police officers, a 
person who was obviously the driver of that 
vehicle standing outside, with his back 
against the vehicle and with the trunk lid up. 
I stood on the opposite corner watching out 
of curiosity to see what was happening be- 
cause here are three police officers in wide 
vision, standing at the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition Princes’ Gates, probably the busiest 
spot in the city of Toronto at that time and 
that day. 

One police officer, who was a relatively 
tall police officer with a white helmet on was 
obviously conducting the interview. He kept 
getting closer to the individual, leaning 
against the car, and his big boots were on 
the toes of the individual that he was 
interviewing. The man kept drawing back 
his feet—he couldn’t draw them back any 
further—and the police officer kept getting 
closer. I pointed it out to my wife. I said, 
“There is something that you would think 
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would not happen in full public view.” I 
personally witnessed that. 

That is the type of thing that in my mind 
is strong-arm measure and certainly is not 
a sophisticated way at all of conducting an 
interview. If the officer wanted to conduct 
the interview with this individual, he should 
have taken him into the police station, I 
would have suspected. But when strong-arm 
methods like that take place at the Princes’ 
Gates of the Canadian National Exhibition 
it seems to me that the bad apple discolours 
the barrel. I am not in any way painting 
police officers, because to me there is no way 
I would want their job. I don’t envy it, and 
mo:t of the public does not. Most of the 
public rely on the police officer for its 
protection. But I think that in the training 
of police officers, it is incumbent that we 
expand the type of training that the in- 
dividual man receives. 

As well, the minister did make a reference 
in his opening statement to organized crime. 
I have more particular questions when we 
get to the votes in that regard. I also alluded 
to the overcharging of specific charges 
which may colour statistics, But the over- 
charging also, in my respectful submission, 
clogs the courts. It is something which maybe 
we should reconsider and perhaps as we get 
to specific items we can delve into that more 
deeply. 


It seems to me that in my preparation for 
these estimates, and from the police officers 
I have spoken to, particularly in the York 
region, it would seem—and it filters down 
from the top perhaps—that the morale leaves 
something to be desired. Perhaps it is be- 
cause it is a young force. Perhaps it is be- 
cause it is going through growing pains. I 
am not sure. From the police officers I speak 
to—and it doesn’t seem to matter what rank 
they hold or the limited years of experience 
they have—the morale could be heightened. 
It is incumbent upon this ministry to delve 
into those matters and, it seems to me, to 
be more aware of the individual police 
officer’s complaints. 

The individual police officer is the man or 
the woman who is dealing with the public. 
He or she represents the law, whether it 
be at a speeding trap or an investigation of 
a complaint. Insofar as that person repre- 
sents the law, that person must be satisfied 
in his or her job. If he or she isn’t, then it is 
time that this ministry began to listen more 
closely to the complaints of the police 
officers with respect to their working con- 
ditions and with respect to the attitudes that 
prevail above them in the hierarchy of the 
police force. 

Mr. Chairman, IJ notice that it is 6 o’clock 
and I have a few more remarks that perhaps 
could go until after supper. 


The House recessed at 6 p.m. 
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APPENDIX B 


(See page 803.) 


Answers to questions were tabled as fol- 
lows: 


16. Mr. Ziemba—Inquiry of the ministry: 
Will the Minister of Revenue indicate how 
many first time homebuyers grants have been 
reviewed; when the review of all the grants 
will be completed (as recommended by the 
public accounts committee); how many in- 
vestigators are assigned to this review; and 
how much money has been recovered to ‘date? 


Answer by the Minister of Revenue (Mrs. 
Scrivener): 


As at September 30, 1977 a total of 31,300 
grant applications have been reviewed. Thirty - 
three (33) staff are currently assigned to this 
review. It is not possible to indicate the date 
on which the review program will be com- 
pleted. As at September 80, 1977, $1,612,000 
had been collected, or secured. 


17. Mr. Cassidy—Inquiry of the ministry: 
What research activities are being undertaken 
by the Youth Secretariat to assist in the 
planning and development of provincial em- 
ployment programs for young people? What 
are the major findings to date of this research? 
How much is this research costing, and to 
whom are its findings directed? Will the 
ministry table the research reports on: (a) 
analysis of applicants to the Ontario Experi- 
ence program; (b) the telephone survey of 
young people conducted by the Youth Secre- 


tariat; (c) the mailed questionnaire to a 
random sample of employers; (d) qualitative 
field interviews, all undertaken as part of the 
research activities concerned with provincial 
employment programs for young people? 
Will the ministry explain why Ontario con- 
ducts no research attempting to forecast job 
opportunities for young people over the 
coming years. [Tabled July 7, 1977.] 


Answer by the Provincial Secretary for 
Social Development was tabled as a sessional 
return. 

19. Mr. Cassidy—Inquiry of the ministry: 
For each month from January, 1974 to the 
present, what was the total amount spent by 
the provincial government and its agencies to 
purchase advertising time or space and for 
each month how much was spent for adver- 
tising in: (a) daily newspapers. (b) weekly 
newspapers; (c) other periodicals; (d) radio; 
(e) television? 

Answer by the Minister of Industry and 
Tourism (Mr. Bennett): 


The advertising totals in the following 
summary are obtained from two sources: prior 
to Apri] 1, 1975 all figures are those sub- 
mitted by each ministry, and from April 1, 
1975 to date all media expenditures are thee 
reported by the agency-of-record through the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism communi- 
cations division. (Reported in thousands of 


dollars) 


TOTAL YEARLY SPENDING BY MEDIA 


Month Daily Weekly 
Jan./74 83.3 1205 
Feb. 60.5 45.2 
Mar. 806.1 AY 
Apr. 76.3 VG 
May 146.6 Iss 
June S146 69.8 
July 74.5 37.5 
Aug. 112.0 42.4 
Sept. 229.6 Gach 
Oct. 93.6 13.9 
Nov. 74.1 9.0 
Dec. 93.0 17.0 
1,567.2 567.6 


Other Radio TV Total 
10.5 39.0 — 145.3 
fe 66.3 A 206.7 
58.7 140.0 1138.6 840.1 
2.4 1.8 fie 175.8 
49,5 Ela 29.2 248.1 
AL 81.2 55.8 465.1 
2.9 10.6 TES 136.7 
Ook 6.3 TE? 175.0 
28.0 54.3 124.4 499.0 
32.4 8.4 ATT 196.0 
ees ey I bal gee: 22.0.4 
37.8 13.9 Lek 932.8 
278. 435.6 696.3 3,540.5 
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Month Daily 
Jan./75 106.7 
Feb. 90.7 
Mar. 192.2 
Apr. 144.2 
May 297.6 
June 204.3 
July 210.5 
Aug. 152.9 
Sept 254.9 
Oct. 90.7 
Nov 85.9 
Dec 112.6 

1,943.2 
Month Daily 
Jan./76 . 155.7 
Feb, 136.9 
Mar. 115.1 
Apr. 112.4 
May 168.4 
June 204.8 
July 170.1 
Aug. 102.5 
Sept. 203.8 
Oct. 158.1 
Novy. 139.3 
Dec. 55.4 

1,722.5 
Month Daily 
Jan./77 187.9 
Feb. 171.0 
Mar. 188.3 
Apr. 138.0 
May 540.3 
June 283.7 
July 153.4 
Total 1,662.6 


(7 months) 
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TOTAL YEARLY SPENDING BY MEDIA 


Weekly 
ate pare 
16.8 

118.0 
LE 
162.6 
134.8 
10772 
47.7 
141.9 
60.4 
94.5 
71.0 


1,122.8 


TOTAL YEARLY SPENDING BY MEDIA 


Weekly 
142.7 
179.5 
130.7 

21.8 
116.7 
141.4 

36.8 

47.3 

93.4 
131.5 
119.9 

43.7 


1,205.4 


TOTAL YEARLY SPENDING BY MEDIA 


Weekly 


44.0 
95.6 
132.8 
75.4 
166.2 
90.1 
50.2 


654.3 


Other 


60.3 
31.7 
72.9 
67.8 
119.1 
107.7 
142.7 
77.6 
189.0 
84.5 
128.2 
63.6 


1,145.1 


Other 


101.0 
74,2 
98.4 
35.2 
Sil 

101.5 
74.6 
59.8 
63.6 
84.8 

104.6 
85.8 


Seid 


981.6 


Other 


63.6 
155.9 
152.1 

82.8 
156.8 
121.8 
182.7 


915.7 


Radio 


42.3 
47.7 
216.1 
east 
380.5 
289.5 
227.6 
120.7 
208.5 
75.7 
44.8 
116.8 


1982.9 


Radio 


214.2. 
154.5 

86.8 

19.3 
233.9 
205.2 
196.4 
316.4 
313.5 
2.00.6 
144.0 
466.7 


oo 


2,551.5 


Radio 
479.3 
426.8 
863.3 
176.5 
854.8 
240.0 
411.0 


—_——- 


2,451.7 


TV 
120.2 
161.9 
95.7 
104.3 
69.2 
64.4 
91.5 
41.7 
150.6 
205.9 
86.7 
128.1 


1,320.2 


TV 


181.2 
279.3 
164.7 
155.5 
205.1 

74.8 
218.2 


_— 


1,278.8 


Total 


360.7 
260.5 
634.9 
555.3 
1,039.3 
773.8 
688.0 
440.0 
893.2 
456.4 
451.0 
$99.3 


6,952.2 


Total 


733.8 
707.0 
526.7 
293.0 
686.3 
717.8 
569.4 
567.7 
824.9 
780.9 
594.5 
19.1 


7,781.2 


Total 


956.0 
1,128.6 
1,001.2 

628.2 
1,423.2 

810.4 
1,015.5 


6,963.1 
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NOTES 


All major categories of government adver- 
tising placed in the domestic media are in- 
cluded in the above totals. However, per- 
sonnel advertising placed through the 
Civil Service Commission is not. 
International advertising, in the United 
States and overseas, accounts for the fol- 
lowing yearly additions to domestic totals: 
1974, $1,623.9; 1975, $1,473.7; 1976, 
$2,001.2; 1977 (7 months), $1,710.1. 


Domestic volume increases reported in 
1975, 1976 and 1977 are attributable in 
large part to the introduction of the two 
government lottery promotions, “Wintario” 
in 1975 and “The Provincial” in 1976. 
For each lottery, annually, estimated ad- 
vertising expenditures total between $1.5 
million and $1.7 million, paid for entirely 


out of the revenues generated by the 
lotteries. 

22. Mr. Bradley—Inquiry of the ministry: 
Will the Minister of Transportation and Com- 
munications undertake to provide the statistics 
on the revenue derived from the Garden City 
Skyway and the Burlington Skyway in the 
last full year of their operation? 


Answer by the Minister of Transportation 
and Communications (Mr. Snow): 


REVENUE 
LAST FULL YEAR OF OPERATION 
JANUARY TO DECEMBER 1978 


INCLUSIVE 
Burlington Garden City 
Skyway Skyway Total 


$2,722,217.00 $1,558,411.00 $4,280,628.00 
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Ce 


The House resumed at 6 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF THE 
SOLICITOR GENERAL 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: Order. Before the dinner 
hour we were discussing the estimates of the 
Ministry of the Solicitor General, and the 
member for York Centre had the floor. 

Mr. Stong: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just 
lefore the dinner adjournment, I believe I 
had ended up by recommending what, in my 
opinion, is a necessary creation in the ministry 
_the creation of a vehicle whereby the police- 
man one thestbeat, «the ordinary uniformed 
policeman who carries with him the authority 
of the province of Ontario when he presents 
himself in public, would have a forum 
whereby he would be understood, would have 
a better relationship—a better rapport—with 
the powers that be, particularly the hierarchy, 
because from my interviews and my associa- 
tion with the police departments a fecling of 
low morale presented itself. 

I must say that I’ve only spoken to mem- 
bers of the York Regional Police, because the 
police force is wholly within my riding. In 
preparation for these estimates I did spend 
time with that police force and with the men, 
and it would seem that the discontent or the 
low morale filters down from the top. In my 
respectful submission to the Solicitor General, 
the minister responsible for this portfolio, I 
would suggest that that type of vehicle be 
created whereby the men would have this 
rapport which they feel is necessary. 

There are two other aspects of this port- 
folio to which the minister directed his atten- 
tion, and our attention, in his opening re- 
marks. One of them is the Centre of Forensic 
Sciences. J must say that centre has played a 
major role in preparing cases for our court 
systems at all three levels in the province in 
Ontario, and it has done a magnificent job. If 
there is any criticisrn I would level at it, it 
is simply that there ought to be greater com- 
munication between the office of the Solicitor 
General and the office of the Attorney General 
in respect to this particular service. 

I had occasion recently to employ the serv- 
ices of the forensic sciences centre in prepar- 
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ing a defence for a charge of dangerous driv- 
ing. The defence was based simply on a blow- 
out that had occurred in a tire prior to im- 
pact; that was the gravamen of the defence. 
I asked the forensic sciences centre to study 
the tire and to determine whether in fact the 
tire had blown out prior to or upon impact. 

1 must say that the personnel with whom I 
dealt at the forensic sciences centre were 
completely co-operative, except they insisted 
that any information they provided for me be 
provided to the Crown and to the police, 
where the reverse is not true. It happened 
that I was representing a client on Legal Aid, 
paid for by the government of Ontario, under 
the jurisdiction of the Attorney General. 

It would seem to me that, in preparing for 
a defence, this service should be opened up 
to defence on a more equal basis and not be 
subject to the requirement which restricts it 
for a defence counsel or an accused who can- 
not afford to avail himself of all of the facil- 
ities that a Crown attorney can. Actually this 
centre does a fantastic job; it is relied upon, 
particularly by those who otherwise cannot 
afford to avail themselves of those services. 

That is the only criticism J can level. Albeit 
it is a weak criticism, nevertheless it is the 
type of criticism that would seem to under- 
mine the principle that the government 
espouses and that this House holds to; that 
is, that a person is innocent until proven 
guilty. In the preparation of his defence, m 
my respectful submission to the minister, an 
accused ought to be afforded the right not to 
have to disclose his defence, particularly when 


‘the Crown does not have to disclose all of its 


material. It was the only stipulation placed on 
this case. But then again I believe the reason 
I was able to avail myself of the forensic 
sciences centre was because my client was on 
Legal Aid; if it had been otherwise, I might 
have been in a position of having had to 
pay for those services. I think that’s an area 
that ought to be reviewed and perhaps can 
be streamlined. 

The other area that the minister spoke - 
about in his opening remarks is the area of 
the Fire Marshal. In preparation for these 
estimates, I had occasion to speak to a con- 
stituent of mine who has his own company 
which services fire extinguishers. He apprised 
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me of a situation regarding the type of fire 
extinguisher that is in the home, the portable 
fire extinguisher that is also found in industry. 

In particular, we were talking about a 
situation that developed at the Buttonville 
airport. He had occasion to service the fire 
extinguishers in that airport and found that 
the portable fire extinguishers that were to 
be used in the event of emergency were in- 
capacitated by virtue of the fact that the 
chemical inside ‘had solidified to such an ex- 
tent that they could not and would not be 
able to be used. They were useless. But they 
carried with them a certificate that they had 
been inspected and refilled not six months 
before. Under tests of pressure, a crack de- 
veloped. This meant the fire extinguisher 
could easily have blown up in the hands of 
a user. 

He recommended to me, and he demon- 
strated for me what he had found: that if the 
fire extinguishers sold by the industry in 
some of our outlets—although they are a good 
product at the time of the original sale—are 
not serviced sufficiently and properly, they are 
not useful at all. It turned out that the fire 
extinguisher in question had been serviced 
by a freelance or off-duty fireman—he was an 
enterprising individual and no one faults him 
for that-who, without the requirement of 
licence, without the guidance of any regula- 
tion whatsoever, was able to service this fire 
extinguisher without really subjecting it to 
proper pressure tests, and without investigat- 
ing the content of that fire extinguisher to 
ascertain its usefulness and safety. The con- 
stituent who raised this matter has recom- 
mended changes and we are working to- 
gether on a private member’s bill that I pro- 
pose to introduce. 

The minister was kind enough, in his open- 
ing remarks, to suggest that the critics from 
the opposition parties get together with him 
with respect to legislation that he is propos- 
ing. Perhaps, I can do the same with the 
minister—meet with him on this particular 
bill. 

Hon. (Mr. MacBeth: Sounds fair enough. 


‘Mr. Stong: I am proposing that we regulate 
the sale and servicing of fire extinguishers, 
and this provides for even those fire ex- 
tinguishers that are used in the homes, not 
only those that are relegated to industry. It 
is an area that people are unaware of, but 
it is one of those things where, in the event 
of an emergency, a person might pick up the 
type of apparatus and have it blow up in 
his face or not work at all when it’s required. 

It seems that is an area which requires 
regulation and, perhaps, licensing to control 
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it because of the nature of the beast. 

Those are basically my opening remarks. 
I'd just reiterate by saying that throughout 
these estimates I hope to be able to inter- 
weave in these 20 hours what I would like to 
see eventually transpire. Because of the 
restraints and the constraints on our budget, 
we shall direct our attention to the fact that 
the area of Justice policy—including the Min- 
istry of the Attomey General but more par- 
ticularly the Justice secretariat—the Ministry 
of Correctional Services, and the Ministry of 
the Solicitor General, should, in the name of 
restraint, be confined to and relegated to one 
particular ministry. 

I hope to be able to demonstrate by going 
through these estimates and through job 
description and classification that it would be 
not only economical but advisable, perhaps, 
that these three areas be amalgamated under 
one ministry. 

Mr. Chairman, those are my comments and 
remarks. 

Mr. Lupusella: Mr. Chairman, I think the 
member for York Centre raised a few valid 
points and I’m going to emphasize some of 
those principles through the course of my 
presentation. But before doing that, if I may, 
I would like to bring to the attention of the 
minister—whether or not he realizes—that two 
copies of the briefing material for the esti- 
mates of the ministry were sent to me on 
October 7, 1977, and IJ received it in my 
office a few days later. 


[8:15] 


The point I would like to make is that it 
would have been appreciated if this brief of 
material had been received within a reason- 
able length of time, so that we could review 
the ministry’s activities in a thoughtful manner 
in order to avoid unnecessary pressure and the 
risk of a superficial analysis. I hope that in 
the future we will be given the benefit of 
more time to review this material. 

Mr. Chairman, I will now commence my 
opening statement. First of all, allow me to 
extend to you my congratulations on your 
appointment and I hope that you are going 
to keep the Liberal members in control, espe- 
cially now that they are representing the 
official opposition in the province of Ontario. 

Before getting into the core of my presenta- 
tion, I would also like to raise a few observa- 
tions in relation to the role of the Solicitor 
General in the Legislature in terms of policy 
directions which are taking place in the minis- 

I would like to point out to the Solicitor 
General that in the future I personally would 
like to see this ministry become more visible. 
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By that I mean we would like to bear from 
the ministry not only when a particular inci- 
dent of wide public attention occurs or when 
a bill pertaining to the ministry is introduced 
in the House, but on a more regular basis to 
know the direction of all policies, programs 
and so on. 

Just to give you an example, when I was 
putting my remarks together, ] went into my 
files to look for ministerial statements from 
this ministry and I could not find any. I had 
to call the ministry and request the news re- 
leases that had been issued to get an indica- 
tion of what the Solicitor General’s activities 
were. In other words, I would like to hear 
from this ministry on a morc regular basis 
so as to be aware of its activities. In this 
way, we would not have to wait for the esti- 
mates to become informed. 

Mr. Lawlor: Keep a low profile, John. You 
don’t get into trouble that way. 

Mr. Conway: Has the party come to that? 

Mr. Lawlor: Almost an invisible man. 

Mr. Lupusella: In supply committee of 


June 9, 1976, the Solicitor General in his. 


statement said that many of the ministry’s 
activities were the result of the task force on 
policing in Ontario which completed its work 
early in 1974. “OF the 170 recommendations 
made by the task force, 80 have been imple- 
mented completely. Sixty-four recommenda- 
tions were in the process of implementation.” 
1 would like to hear from the minister if the 
64 recommendations were fully implemented 
by providing to this committee of the Legisla- 
ture some background information emphasiz- 
ing the various steges of the implementation. 

I also would like to hear the minister make 
some comments in relation to the project 
which began in 1974 with the hope of en- 
couraging municipal forces to make use of 
modern communications technology. I am sure 
the minister has some comments to make as 
to whether the municipal forces have been 
fairly receptive of the program and whether 
or not the program will continue on a per- 
manent basis. 

I would like to know what the total cost 
of the project is and how many municipalities 
have been responding and co-operating with 
his undertaking. As the minister knows, the 
province of Ontario pays 75 per cent of the 
cost for small municipal forces and 50 per 
cent of the cost. for larger ones. I am par- 
ticularly interested in the small municipalities 
in northern Ontario and I hope the Solicitor 
General will explain to me the effectiveness 
of this program as it pertains to the northern 
municipal regions. 

I would now like to ask the minister about 
the extension of the Canadian Police Infor- 
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mation Centre as a national data bank for 
police officers. 1 would like the minister to 
tell us how the centre is working out and 
what the cost of operating is. 

As my colleague, the member for Oshawa 
(Mr. Breaugh) stated on June 9, 1976, in his 
official opening statement in his capacity at 
that time as critic for the Ministry of the 
Solicitor General, I share his view and the 
feelings he expressed as a critic during the 
estimates. We are compelled to be judges of 
the activities and actions undertaken by the 
police force in the province of Ontario. I 
hope my constructive criticism will be taken 
into consideration and some action will de- 
rive from it. As an elected representative, it 
is also my duty to express the feelings of 
people who have been too often adversely 
affected by police actions. Therefore, we have 
to realize that inadequacies and loopholes 
exist within the system, and there is always 
room for improvement. 

Past history, and especially the Roman 
people in their own language, clearly states 
that errare humanum est, it is human to err. 
Therefore, we shouldn’t be surprised if the 
police force is often wrong when it is deal- 
ing with the public when it is trying to en- 
force the law. I was always attracted by the 
police motto, “To serve and protect,’ when- 
ever I saw it on a police car. I always 
thought the motto could be improved by 
replacing these words and integrating the 
words, “To educate, to serve,” and maybe 
you would not need to protect. The police 
force in the province of Ontario has been 
seen by the public as agents who penalize 
people when they are found either guilty or 
in the process of catching people. I don’t 
think the public will be convinced otherwise, 
unless the minister makes some changes, a 
new policy orientation in the police force, 
in order that policemen will undertake also 
the role of educating the public, particularly 
when minor offences are committed. 

A change of attitude is very important to 
achieve this important goal in order that in- 
dividuals or the public as a whole wont 
be frightened by the presence of the police - 
force and they won’t consider them enemies 
but as friends. If I am not mistaken, this is 
the principle which has heen implemented 
and very well received by the public in the 
United Kingdom. I have been told that Cana- 
dian people, going to Britain as tourists, get 
this impression. However, this is not the 
image which presently exists in Ontario. I 
hope the Solicitor General will find the ways, 
methods and the programs to be initiated 
in order that the police force will change its 
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image and attitude when it is confronting 
the public. 

If the Solicitor General is interested in 
undertaking this responsibility, a widespread 
educational program should take place in 
the schools. People should be aware from 
the time they are students about the exist- 
ing laws in the province of Ontario in order 


that they will know the detrimental effects. 


that derive from breaking the law. In my 
opinion, and J don’t want to make any 
guesses, a lot of people are contravening the 
law by minor offences just because in many 
cases they are not aware that they are break- 
ing the law. I will give you an example of 
what I mean by that. Throwing a cigarette 
butt out of your car window costs $28. There 
are a number of obscure violations of the 
law, such as the example given, when the 
charges could be avoided if the public were 
made aware that they were in fact breaking 
the law. 

Therefore, this goes back to my earlier point 
about education. How many people are aware 
of this law? Not many, I would think. Neglect 
of the law could be avoided in some in- 
stances through education. Aside from the 
fact that the Criminal Code should be re- 
vised for minor offences, more emphasis 
should be given to the issue of education 
related to penalties and the judicial system 
which presently exists in this province. In 
that way and by accomplishing this task, the 
word “protection” becomes meaningless, be- 
cause the public will be more aware and 
more responsible in understanding the im- 
portance of the law as a moral device to 
keeping our society. With this statement I 
don’t want to sound either parochial or too 
blind to the reality of the problems which 
at present exist within our society in the 
area of law enforcement. I realize it’s a big 
task for the Solicitor General. But it’s my 
strong belief that something should be done 
in the direction which I have outlined. If 
we want to cure the problems in our system, 
we should take a look at the origin of the 
problem by analysing the catalyst factors that 
originate in the problem at its roots, and 
that’s the principle which the Progressive 
Conservative government should bear in 
mind. As I stated before, nobody’s perfect. 


Mr. Nixon: I never heard the NDP admit 
that before. 


Mr. Lupusella: Sometimes new directions 
and new policies should be experimented 
with and implemented with some guidelines 
to attempt to contro) the current problems 
and in the long run eliminate the problem 
at its roots. 
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My colleague, the member for Oshawa, 
in his opening statement on June 9, 1976, ex- 
pressed particular concem in an area which 
I completely and emphatically support, and 
again it also reflects the kind of attitude 
given to the police officers, either through 
their training courses or by direction of the 
Solicitor General. The matter relates to 
police chases. 

Even though I didn’t have an opportunity 
to visit the centres in which police cadets 
receive their training, when these estimates 
are over I intend to travel around these 
centres and to each police station, particu- 
larly Metro. I hope the minister will assist 
me when I am going to undertake a visit 
in the various branches which fal] under his 
jurisdiction. From what I read from materials 
received from the Solicitor General, it seems 
to me the training courses given to the cadets 
are too short. I hope psychology and sociology 
are part of the training curriculum. I am 
inviting the minister to comment-on. this. 

Since my colleague raised the issue of 
police chases on the highways and the metro- 
politan streets, more headlines have appeared 
in daily newspapers indicating people are 
getting killed as a result of police action. 
Maybe the Solicitor General has some statis- 
tics in relation to the number of deaths which 
have resulted from police chases. During the 
summer months J read a number of articles 
of this nature, end I am sure the minister will 
agree with me that something must be done. 
I am sure the police officers are recciving 
directions from their peers in this area. But 
in any event the situation must be corrected 
with some reasonable and sensible thinking 
before the phenomenon gets out of propor- 
tion. 

Mr. Gregory: Do you want the cops to 
stand still? 

Mr. 
bother. 


Mr. Lupusella: Again, one has to wonder 
whether this is a sane and human procedure 
to follow, considering the total cost which is 
involved in such an act. 

Mr. Hodgson: Just let them go. 

Mr. Lupusella: You will have an oppor- 
tunity to talk. If you are not agreeing with 
my comments, I think that’s why you are sit- 
ting on the other side of the House. 


Hodgson: Just let them go, don't 


Mr. Hodgson: Nobody else is listening to 
you anyway. 

Mr. Lewis: Quite the contrary. 

Mr. Lupusella: Again, one has to wonder 


whether this is a sane and human procedure 
to follow, considering the total cost which is 
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involved in such an act and the very tragic 
consequences Which can result from it, 

My colleague, the member for Oshawa, 
Jast year mentioned the kind of training tech- 
nique which the officers receive at the col- 
lege at Aylmer. From his experience and 
from what he heard at the college, it seems 
that the program is poorly formed and the 
officers spent only three or four days out of 
a two-week period on traffic control. I don't 
know if the minister paid too much attention 
to his comments and whether or not some 
improvements have been made in this regard. 

I would appreciate it if the minister 
throughout the course of the estimates would 
make some comments in relation to this par- 
ticular issue. I hope that somehow a com- 
prehensive program will be initiated at the 
college at Aylmer in order that the officers 
won't be forced into these critical situations, 
and instead.can use their own judgement and 
expertise to get the best results without any 
further damage. 


[8:30] 


It is again a matter of new programs and 
policies to prevent these actions from hap- 
pening. Another situation which concerns me 
is when police officers have to draw their 
firearms. The newspapers are full of articles 
reporting cases in which people are victims 
of wounds either fatal or non-fatal. The 
rationale used by the police officers in these 
delicate situations should be thoroughly ex- 
plained by the Solicitor General, considering 
that most of the time, at least from the articles 
I read, when a policeman discharges his gun 
the victims are often shot in vital parts of the 
body such as the chest or abdomen. I am 
sure that in most instances these wounds re- 
sult in death. 

My question is, why shoot at the chest or 
abdomen and not at the arms or legs alone? 
I realise how delicate and critical these situa- 
tions involving policemen can be. But it 
is common sense to realize that the prime 
scope of police officers in such a situation is 
first to disarm the person, and when circum- 
stances make shooting inevitable, vital parts 
of the body must be avoided. 


Mr. Gregory: Better tell the crooks that 
too. 


Mr. Lupusella: Another tragic phenomenon 
which is gradually increasing in Metro To- 
ronto to the extent that it is becorming— 

Mr. Hodgson: Better go out and tell them 
in Collingwood too. Go to Collingwood and 
teli them that. 

Mr, Eaton: That’s right. Bring back the 
rope. 
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Mr. Lupusella: You have any particular 
comment? 


Mr. Bounsall: That will answer the whole 
thing. 


Mr. Davison: Bring in the guillotine. 
Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Myr. Lupusella: I am not saying that. May- 
be you missed the principle of my statement. 


Mr. Hodgson: Just about sounds like it. 


Mr. Lupusella: No, you really missed the 
fundamental principle of my statement. 

Another tragic phenomenon which is gradu- 
ally increasing in Metro Toronto to the extent 
that it is becoming intolerable relates to 
racial attacks at the subway stations and in 
some cases even on the street. It is an un- 
fortunate situation which in practice is a 
slap in the face to the human and social 
values of our society. It is also an indication 
that something is wrong within our system. I 
am wondering if the Solicitor General has 
undertaken any particular studies as to 
whether there are underground organizations 
that direct these violent racial attacks and 
how the police are dealing with them. 

Written statements on walls such as “white 
power” are slurs against immigrants from 
Pakistan. This occurs especially in locations 
where new buildings are built, and has been 
going on for a long time in Metro Toronto. It 
is a situation that greatly bothers me and a 
lot of other people, and I hope the minister 
will comment as to what the police are doing 
in this area. 

I have a short comment also on the issue 
of organized crime. I have never heard the 
minister make any statement ¢: to whether 
organized crime is under co.irol by the 
police in the province. Or shouid the public 
believe Solicitor General Francis Fox, telling 
top policemen in Toronto that they haven't 
been doing an adequate job in fighting or- 
ganized crime? 

What is the true side of the story? To what 
extent is organized crime under control? It 
is a dilemma to me and to many people be- 
cause of the lack of statistical data and back- 
ground information. Perhaps the Solicitor 
General knows more about it. He can also 
state once and for all who is right, instead of 
leaving comments and judgements to chief 
constables of the police forces. 

I hope the Solicitor General is also aware 
that since May 1977 three people died in 
Metro police cells. A coroner’s inquest has 
been held for each case. In each case many 
good recommendations have been made, but 
nobody knows whether or not changes are 
taking place. 
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To give an example, it was suggested in 
one of the cases that: “(1) the appropriate 
authorities continue to develop improvements 
to the typical arrangement of cells and de- 
tention areas aimed at the prevention of at- 
tempted suicides—for example, by research 
into the practicality of using plate glass panels 
on the inside of the cell block; (2) that 
electronic surveillance equipment be installed. 
It should have a sufficient range to monitor 
the entire cell”. Without reading the whole 
recommendation, it goes on to say that all 
police stations should jhave on the premises 
oxygen and portable suction equipment. 

My concern is whether or not some of the 
coroners jury recommendations have been 
implemented, or do we have to wait until 
more victims are going to die in police cells 
before something will be done? Again, is 
there any rationale used by the police officers 
when a person is arrested, especially in cases 
of drug abuse, to treat the individual as a 
sick person by considering the psychological 
aspects of it, instead of the individual being 
seen merely as someone who broke the law 
and who therefore has to pay the price for it? 

In other words, are breaking the Jaw and 
the judicial process more important for the 
police than the human value of the person, 
or should the last point not be considered and 
integrated with the first one for the sake of 
balanced justice? 

By the way, in our judicial process it is 
the court of law which has the last word to 
find the person guilty, and not the police. 
Therefore, the human aspect, for the police 
force, should be the first approach in the en- 
forcement of the law, and especially in cases 
where arrests are required. In any event, it is, 
again, a question of attitudes which must 
change. 

As for the enrolment of people in the 
police force, I don’t understand why short 
people can’t be good police officers. It is a 
point which was raised last year by my col- 
league, the member for Oshawa. On the 
whole, I think what counts is the capacity 
for being a good police officer with good 
character. The height and the weight require- 
ments may have been a good idea in the past 
when brute strength was a strong asset, but 
nowadays, with our high degree of techno- 
logical sophistication and the new methods 
of self defence involving skills and diligence, 
height and weight should not be the basic 
requirements. To keep things as they are is 
to make second-class citizens out of those 
with less than average weight and height. 

In regard to the relationship of the police 
force and the community, I am happy, in 
sore ways, to see that in the last few ycars 


the realization has finally come that police 
officers can be effective if, and only if, they 
are members of the community and not apart 
from it. 

The police officer is more often than not 
perceived as a kind of tax collector in the 
sense that most citizens come into contact 
with him only in regard to traffic violation 
fines. The institution of community officers, 
if done on a large enough scale and with the 
proper number of ethnic representatives, 
especially in the larger cities, is a very edu- 
cational one, for the police officer as well as 
for the community. 

The crime prevention program has to be- 
gin in the community through the education 
programs and through the re-establishment of 
the police officer as a trusted and a respected 
member of the community. 

I want to bring to the attention of the 
minister the grave problem that exists when- 
ever citizens have a complaint as to police 
behaviour and procedure. It seems that the 


Solicitor General is going to introduce a 


private member’s bill in relation to that. At 
the moment, allegations against the police 
are investigated by the police. This pro- 
cedure is not perceived by the public as being 
fair. If we are to keep faith with the old 
maxim that justice must not only be done 
but be seen to be done, then we can easily 
question the validity of the present method. 
Furthermore, any such complaint-system must 
be properly advertised and explained if the 
public is to make use of it. 

On this note, I will curtail my comments 
to give some of my colleagues an oppor- 
tunity to speak. I hope to have some useful 
feedback to my questions on various subjects. 
It is my sincere hope that these estimates 
will be very fruitful and productive, and will 
result in good constructive criticism which 
will lead to changes in our system, changes 
that will ultimately benefit all of our society. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: Before calling on 
the next speaker, I would like to thank my 
colleagues for choosing me to this office. I 
am fairly new to this House; I hope you will 
bear with me while I learn the rules. I will 
do my best to keep the House in order and 
to keep the proceedings of this committee 
running smoothly. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, I said 
a few words of congratulations to you earlier 
in the day. Having been associated with you 
some years ago on Metro council, I know it 
will not take you very long to know all the 
ropes here. I don’t know whether you'll be 
able to handle things as well as the member 
for Lake Nipigon (Mr. Stokes) and the deputy, 
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but certainly in time you'll be their equal, 
I'm sure. 


Mr. Nixon: That is when you were a 
Liberal, John. 
Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes, but he hasn’t 


changed, Bob. 

I appreciate the comments that have been 
made by the two opposition critics and will 
take a few minutes to reply. I will not reply 
to all of the points that they raised at this 
time, partly because I think they might be 
best dealt with under the various votes, but 
also because I didn’t succeed in making notes 
on all of the points that they raised. 

I appreciated the suggestions by the mem- 
ber for York Centre in regard to the possi- 
bility of joining the ministries of the Solicitor 
General and Correctional Services. I think 
there is quite a difference in connection with 
the responsibilities that both of those minis- 
tries have. As you know, the Attorney Gen- 
eral used to look after those matters that are 
at present handled by the Solicitor General. 
It was decided that because of the conflict of 
interest which people are so conscious of 
these days, they should separate the appre- 
hension from the prosecution end of it, and I 
think there are certain benefits in so doing. 


Mr. Nixon: From your point of view, we 
can understand that, 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: But the correctional 
end of it has been separate for a good num- 
ber of years; I guess, right back to the 
establishment of this province in 1867. I don’t 
think it would worry the police too much. 
But I think, in the interest of the morale of 
those involved in Correctional Services, they 
are happier under their own ministry. I know 
that the Correctional Services have recently 
been reduced, and they no longer have the 
young people to look after. But perhaps that’s 
a question that you can put to the new 
Minister of Correctional Services (Mr. Drea). 

I do think if we’re concerned with this 
business of conflict of interest — and some- 
times I think we’re overly concerned with it 
—that it is wise to have the police—the 
apprehension of it—separated from the cus- 
todial end of it. However, those are questions 
that you can ask the Premier (Mr. Davis) and 
Vl be glad to hear further views on it. But 
1 would have great hesitation in combining 
the Solicitor General and Correctional: Ser- 
vices because of the morale problem at the 
Correctional Services end of it, and also be- 
cause of the conflict of interest between the 
apprehension and the custodial. 

Again, the need for the Justice secretariat; 
you dealt with that for some time. There is a 
staff in the secretariat; it is relatively small. 


You can deal with that when you come to the 
secretariat’s estimates. I’m not sure of the 
exact number but I think there are only about 
12 people on the staff of the secretariat. So 
youre not duplicating very many services. It’s 
true you have two deputy ministers. 

Mr. Nixon: Cost—$200,000. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: But that is not all for 
salaries. You say $200,000. A lot of that goes 
for a variety of other work and you must 
realize—I have some trouble convincing you 
of this—the secretariat does accomplish a few 
things every once and awhile. 

Mr. Roy: Yes, come on. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It is easy enough for 
you to say, “Come on.” 


[8:45] 
Mr. Roy: Don’t get into that or we'll keep 
you here all night. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: You can keep me here 
all night. I expect to be here for a little while 
anyway. 

Again, were probably dealing with some- 
thing that should best be discussed under the 
secretariat heading but the critic of the hon. 
members own party raised the point—~and 
I’m giving an answer to it—that the secretariat 
does do a great deal of policy co-ordination 
among all four ministries in the Justice 
policy field. We do meet most Thursday 
mornings. We review the policies. We discuss 
the various pieces of legislation that might be 
introduced. 

We've certainly had a Jot to do recently in 
trying to get something going in regard to the 
Correctional Services program of community 
service. I think that’s good; that’s one of the 
matters that has been dealt with extensively 
over the Jast few months by the policy field. 

The policy field does do something and the 
only duplication in this policy field, as I see it 
at the present time, is the matter of the 
deputy minister. 

I'll have a little more information on sta- 
tistics. The hon. member wanted to know 
how statistics are arrived at. At the present 
time the deputy ministers all across the 
country are concerned with the statistics for 
the whole justice field. One of the items that 
the policy secretariat is looking at is trying 
to get a combined set of statistics that can be 
used not only by the police but by the courts 


and by the custodial people. It doesn’t affect 


the Ministry of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations as much, but certainly in the other 
three ministries there would be great value 
in having common. statistics. The federal 
people are very much interested in it too for 
their statistics across the country. I would 
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agree there is some confusion in regard to it, 
but that is one of the matters we have under 
study and one that perhaps we can deal with 
in greater detail later on. 

The hon. member mentioned vandalism, as 
did the New Democratic Party critic, and 
asked how we are going to deal with it. Some 
of these things I think I can put down to the 
permissive society. I know that vandalism is 
a great problem. I would like to see more 
done ‘about it in the schools. I agree that the 
police have a part in education; they are 
serving a part in education, particularly in 
safety education. This kind of education be- 
longs in the schools, yes, but I think a lot 
more of it belongs at home; I think that’s one 
of the things were forgetting now. 

If there is no respect for public property 
or other people’s property at the home level, 
I’m not so sure that the police, by the time 
it becomes a police matter, can do very much 
about it. That is not to say I’m not in favour 
of them doing all they can, but sometimes I 
think we expect too much of our police. We 
expect them to be not only educators and 
community counsellors as well as the arm of 
the law. As the arm of the Jaw they must 
have some strength and some force and not 
always present a popular picture to people. 
So when you ask them to do a lot of educa- 
tion, I think maybe it’s a little late. 

J am concerned about vandalism; it is a 
serious problem right across the province. 
But I say some of the fault is with the family, 
with the attitudes of society generally today. 
I agree that more could be done by our edu- 
cational system. 

Going over one or two matters here—I 
skipped one or two; the hon. members can 
raise them later during the estimates—I admit 
that the criminal justice system thas some 
shortcomings but let’s look at those later on. 

An informed public must also be involved 
in crime detection. That is one place where 
we think we are making a little progress. The 
Liberal critic mentioned what Scotland Yard 
was doing in Britain in regard to trying to 
solicit public support for information and that 
type of thing. We have been running here on 
Global TV a program called “Code 10-78,” 
in which the OPP have been co-operating 
with Global in showing certain crimes. They 
have been re-enacting certain crimes— 


Mr. Lawlor: How many were solved? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That’s right, and that’s 
one of the things I was going on to say. So 
far, it has not met with very much success, 
but it’s trying to do the thing that the mem- 
ber for York Centre suggested we should be 
doing, trying to enlist the support of the 


public, and I believe that’s good. Occasion- 
ally, municipalities such as Toronto and the 
various ones in the Metropolitan area, have 
been sending out through the mail with vari- 
ous water bills and things of that nature re- 
quests to support the police and, surprisingly 
enough, all of the citizens don’t appreciate 
getting those notices with their bills. Some 
people resent the fact we are suggesting that 
one citizen should report on another, so there 
are degrees to which you can carry that. 

As for these re-enactments of crimes, we 
have had one or two objections — not many 
mind you—from distant relatives. Before we 
put these on, we get clearances from the 
closest relatives but maybe somebody just 
beyond that relationship, not the closest, feels 
we shouldn't have re-enacted that crime on 
TV. There are problems, and I agree with 
what you are saying. We should do more to 
try to enlist public support of the police. 

I mention those two ways in which it is 
being done, not without some objections along 
the line. As for “10-78, Officer Needs Assist- 
ance,” I don’t think we have come any closer 
to solving those crimes that we re-enacted. 

Mr. Lawlor: Charlie Chan in the dining 
room. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No, I den’t think so. 
I don’t think of Charlie Chan. It’s putting the 
police in the proper perspective that the 
member for York Centre was asking us to 


do. 


Mr. Conway: Did you check with Judy 
LaMarsh before you showed it? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No, we didn’t need to 
check with Judy on that one. I think the acts 
of violence are pretty well toned down in 
them. 

With regard to the community cop, I agree 
100 per cent with what you are suggesting. 
Again it is a matter of the number of per- 
sonnel. People say they should have the 
latest equipment and, of course, the latest 
equipment involves automobiles, radios and 
all the rest of it. To my mind, the old police- 
man on the beat who knew the children when 
they were going to school and used to chat 
to them had a great deal of impact in instill- 
ing in young people that the policeman was 
their friend, that the policeman would help 
them and was somebody to turn to in diffi- 
culty. : 

I remember when the crossing guards used 
to be policemen. Then you got to know the 
policemen. It boils down again to the point 


_ of can one have somebody being paid $18,000 


a year doing crossing guard work? I wish we 
could. Where it is possible, I certainly think 
it's advisable to do so. I would like to see 
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more policemen out of the cars and just 
walking up and down the street, trying to 
keep up with modern methods. I tell you 
we run into difficulties when we try to do 
that. 

Mr. Lawlor: If you like all these things and 
are Solicitor General, why don’t they ever 
come to pass? You are a most agreeable guy. 
That’s your problem. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don’t know. The 
member for Lakeshore says why don’t we do 
all these things? I suppose the reason we 
don’t do all of these things is a combination 
of matters. 

Mr. Wildman: The Treasurer (Mr. Mce- 
Keough). 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes, there’s no ques- 
tion that finances is one of our big problems 
we are facing today. 

Mr. Lawlor: It is not fair. You undercut 


the opposition every time. You agree with - 


everything. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The police have a few 
ideas on how things should be done too and 
the police have a fair amount of autonomy 
when they are carrying out their various func- 
tions. Sometimes you feel I should not have 
any say on what goes on in the various mu- 
nicipal forces across the province and that 
they should be running their own show. The 
next time you think why don't I give them 
directions or tell them just how to do these 
things— 


Mr. Lawlor: You should have a lot more 
to say. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Maybe I should, but 
that’s not what I think all of the people in 
the Metropolitan Toronto area particularly 
believe. They feel the province should not 
have quite as much to say, that they are pay- 
ing the shot for it, and they are paying a 
good percentage of it. So when you say why 
don’t we dictate to them— 


Mr. Lawlor: The problem is you don’t want 
it because you don’t want the responsibility. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I am happy to take 
the responsibility but I tell you in our kind 
of government, a democracy—and the mem- 
ber for Lakeshore should know this—orders 
just don’t come down from the top to do it 
that way and that’s the way it’s done. You 
try to achieve these things by a spirit of co- 
operation and by a spirit of chatting these 
things over, and that’s what we are trying to 
do. 

Mr. Lawlor: You have either got some con- 


trol over the police or you haven't, and the 
fact is you haven't. 


833 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Coming to police 
training, we are trying to recruit people into 
the force other than people— 

Mr. Makarchuk: 
police commissions. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —with very basic edu- 
cation. We want to get, as you suggested, 
accountants—and we do have some accoun- 
tants in. Again it is a matter of cost, trying 
to keep up the salaries with what an accoun- 
tant, a lawyer, or somebody else can make 
out in the field. But we have taken a number 
of police on, and from there, recommended 
them to go on to some university course or 
a technical course of some sort, and they ve 
come back to us. In the field of organized 
crime, they are doing quite a good job. 

Overcharging in the. laying of charges; 
that’s something that perhaps gets back into 
the statistics again that you were talking 
about. But that is something I think you 
might raise with the Attorney General, be- 
cause what charges are laid are often, if they 
are serious charges at all, consulted with the 
Crown attorneys as you know. That’s a policy 
that you may, when you come to the 
Attorney General’s estimates, want to discuss 
with him. 

Mr. Lawlor: Oh, come on. 
sloughing that one off, too. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Order, order. 

Won. Mr. MacBeth: No, police do lay a 
lot of charges, there is no question about it. 
But often— 

Mr. Samis: You're provoking him. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —what charges are or 
are not laid are often discussed, as you very 
well know, with the Crown attorney. 

Mr. Lawlor: Not always. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Not always. Youre 
right, not always. 

Now police morale. You suggested police 
morale may be a little low. I think, again, 
we are talking about the permissive society 
and the society that is always a “me” society 
and complaining about conditions. Just as if 
you were to go into any office, there are 
people who complain about the conditions 
and the fact that they are overworked and 
that their bosses are not very receptive to 
new ideas, etcetera, etcetera— 

Mr. Conway: I hear the Metro boys like 
their new boss. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well, I think their 
new boss is going to do just very well— 

Mr. Makarchuk: You managed to recruit 
him okay. 

Mr. Conway: Do you want to tell us about 
that recruitment? 
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Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —but I don’t think 
that’s any worse today than it has ever been. 


When I talk to policemen, I suppose it all! 


depends who you are talking to—and whom 
they are talking to maybe more particularly— 
and how you put the question and what 
answer they may think you want to get from 
them. But I think police morale, generally 
speaking, across the province is in pretty 
fair shape. I am not saying it can’t be im- 
proved, and we will work with you and others 
to try to prove just that. 

Forensic sciences available to the accused. 
You are quite right, and in our statistics here 
we will give you the number of cases they 
helped the accused with. I am glad to know 
that you made use of that service. 

Should reports go to the Crown? Tradition- 
ally, I understand that they have not. You 
have suggested that if they don’t go to the 
Crown, perhaps the accused’s reports should 
not go to the Crown—those investigations 
done on behalf of the accused. Our policy is, 
as you know, when we agreed to do it, that 
we would disclose to the Crown the report 
that the accused has obtained. I would rather 
see it work that way. 

Again, you might discuss this with the 
Attorney General (Mr. McMurtry). Rather 
than say that the accused’s reports won’t go 
to the Crown, I would rather discuss with 
him-—and I don’t know why it is not done— 
that the Crown reports go to the accused’s 
defence as well. It seems to me that we are 
looking for the truth here, and the informa- 
tion should flow both ways rather than sup- 
press information on either side. Perhaps you 
could discuss that with him. I understand 
they do go if they are requested. That is, if 
you request the Crown’s report through the 
Crown attorney very often you can obtain it. 
But that is something again I suggest you 
discuss with the AG. But rather than limit 
one side, I would think the proper approach 
might be free exchange to both sides. 

I am interested in what you say about the 
fire extinguishers in regard to the Fire Mar- 
shal: a good product at the time of sale, not 
useful if improperly serviced. Again, we can 
get into regulations re servicing, and I will 
discuss this with the Fire Marshal and maybe 
we should be. I didn’t realize that was hap- 
pening, and I don’t know to what extent it is 
happening. But, again, it is a case of building 
up a Jot more regulations, which I suppose 
will add to the cost, not only to the customer 
but also to the inspection force we might have 
to have. 

If it is extensive, then I think that probably 
we should get into it. If it is a matter of one 
or two cases, maybe you have to take that 
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risk, in view of the cost involved. On the 
other hand, we have got to weigh the cost 
involved against what we achieve. But if 
there are extensive risks created by lack of 
proper servicing and regulations for it, we 
will certainly look at it and get a report. 
[9:00] 


I might turn, for just a moment, to the 
member for Dovercourt. He did raise the 
question, and accused the ministry, of late 
arrival of material. My information was it was 
hand delivered on October 7 to your caucus 
office; so that why you didn’t get it till Octo- 
ber 10 I don’t know, but I suggest maybe 
that is an internal matter for you to follow 
up rather than ourselves. 

Along the same lines, why I’m suggesting 
it might be an internal matter with you, I 
think your suggestion was that you could not 
find any releases. I didn’t know whether you 
said any or many, but if the word was any, 
then 1 would suggest the fault might be in 
your office; because although we havew’t put 
out many, we have certainly put out some. 
So if you couldn’t find any releases, then J 
suggest your filing system is perhaps not what 
it should be. 


Mr. Lupusella: Point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think the point which I made— 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Lupusella: Point of information, Mr. 
Chairman, if I may. 

Mr. Chairman: Order, please. I wish you 
would remain in your seat until the minister 
has finished his remarks and then you can 
question him further. 

Mr. Lawler: Point of personal privilege; 
the member was insulted. 


Mr. Lupusella: It’s a correction of what the 
Solicitor General just stated. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Is it a point 
of order? 


Mr. Lupusella: Point of clarification. 


Mr. Chairman: Order; order, please. A 
point of clarification? I think you could make 
that at a later date in your further comments. 
Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: To turn now to the task 
force on policing, Mr. Chairman. Just because 
the task force on policing made many recom- 
mendations, I don’t think the ministry has in- 
dicated at any time that we were going~to 
carry out all of those recommendations. 1 
think the task force on policing has probably 
had a greater percentage of recommendations 
accepted than. most governmental reports; 
that is except the new one coming in on 
trafic safety from the member for Yorkview 
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(Mr. Young), I hope that a good number of 
his will be adopted. 

But as far as recommendations for policing 
are concerned, I think we’ve come just about 
to the end of those recommendations that we 
intend to implement. However, there are 
some. In regard to taking over small police 
forces, we would like to do more of that. We 
have one or two requests before us at the 
present time. That is a matter of financing, 
and as you know we have some restraints, 
and I support those restraints but they have 
some limiting effects as far as our being able 
to carry out all of the things we would like 
to do. 

There are one or two small forces in the 
province that have presently requested con- 
sideration that we should take them over. 
However, there are a few other small forces 
—when I say take them over, that the OPP 
should take over their policing—there are also 
some small forces across this province who are 
quite happy with both the cost and the kind 
of service they are getting and they have no 
wish to have us take them over and we have 
no plan at the present time for forcing that 
kind of take-over. 

You mentioned some of the various costs 
of municipalities, the percentages that were 
paid to them. I''m not sure exactly what you 
meant by that. I mentioned in my original 
chat that we have a grant per population, 
depending on whether you are a regional mu- 
nicipality or a smaller, unregionalized munici- 
pality, so much per head for those grants. 
They are unconditional grants and they go 
to that municipality. You mentioned per- 
centage costs, so that’s something we'll have 
to enlarge upon when we come to the police 
grants; or at least later on in policing, actually 
the police grants are handled by the Treas- 
urer (Mr. McKeough) but we can discuss that 
later on. under the policing terms. 

You asked about the Canadian Police In- 
formation Centre, known as CPIC, who shares 
that cost. The Ontario Police Commission has 
$600,000, you'll see in the budget, for that. 
As I understand it, we pay—that is, the On- 
tario Police Commission pays—for all the 
CPIC terminals in Ontario, and of course they 
pay the federal people who run that system. 

I dealt with the matter of-education as 
part of the police role. I would like to see the 
police do more education, but again I suggest 
that that belongs at earlier levels before they 
get into trouble with the police, except per- 
haps in the field of safety where we are 
doing much. Certainly it is a motherhood 
matter, and the more we do it the better. 

The hon. member suggests it should be 
“educate and serve,” and that we wouldn't 
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need “protect” in there. I am afraid J don’t 
take quite as simplistic a vicw of society as 
he does. I think his thought is that if every- 
thing was perfect we wouldn’t need any 
police, and if the government was doing its 
job everything would be perfect. I am not so 
sure that Utopia is about to come. I think 
society is going to need police forces for some 
time to come and, regardless of what educa- 
tion goes on, the police are here to stay for a 
few years. I think we had better leave their 
“serve and protect” and leave the main part 
of education to some other agency of the 
community. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Then there are those 
people who think just the opposite. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: They are entitled to 
their thoughts in that regard, and I give them 
credit for being visionaries and people of 
high ideals. But there are some of us who 
are perhaps a little more practical. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Is the minister saying that 
the police are . . . social reformers? 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Lupusella: He is rejecting the program 
in the schools to educate the children— 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Hon, Mr. MacBeth: I am not objecting to 
education. I am just questioning how far it 
becomes a police role. Too many people now 
expect the police to be all things to all people. 
They have a function in education, but I 
think society is not going to come to the 
point where we won’t need that word “pro- 
tect” in there. 

Minor offences: I suppose what is a minor 
offence is in the eye of the beholder. The 
hon. member suggested that perhaps the 
police and the courts were dealing too 
harshly with minor offenders or that there 
might be other ways of dealing with them. 
But there are various kinds of what the hon. 
member might call minor offences, which the 
person on the other side regards as quite 
serious. I am thinking of a delegation that the 
Attorney General and I saw some months ago 
in regard to the theft of farm produce in the 
market gardening areas of the Niagara Penin- 
sula and southwestem Ontario, specifically in 
the apple orchards. I know that it used to be 
regarded as a bit of a prank to steal a few 
apples or something of that nature. But when 
you have communities encroaching upon farm 
land as much as they do in the Niagara 
Peninsula and certain other parts of this 
province— 


Mr. Wildman: Who is to blame for that? 


Mr. Nixon: Because of bad planning. 
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Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That may or may not 
be bad planning, but that is not the point I 
am dealing with. The point I am dealing with 
is the reality of the situation. Very often 
you have very heavily populated areas right 
next to orchards or vegetable farms, and no 
longer do those people who produce those 
farm products regard the theft of a few apples 
or vegetables of one sort or another as a 
minor theft. It is a real economic loss to 
them, and one for which they have a great 
deal of concern. 


Mr. Warner: 
poverty. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don't know how we 
deal with theft of farm produce. We could 
suggest that maybe the courts should be 
taking a stronger view in regard to it rather 
than just dismissing them with a warning. 

Vandalism is another matter that might be 
regarded by sonie as a minor offence. But in 
my eyes, and certainly in the eyes of the 
member for York Centre, vandalism is a seri- 
ous matter. Petiy trespass, depending on what 
the purpose of the petty trespass is, I guess 
can be regarded as serious or minor. The hon. 
member objected to somebody throwing a 
cigarette butt out of the window. But in the 
eves of an environmentalist that might be a 
pretty serious offence. 


You push the farmer to 


Mr. Lupusella: That is just an example. 
That is why the minister has- rejected the 
idea of educating people in the schools; maybe 
they wouldn’t commit those offences. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I haven’t rejected the 
idea of education in the schools. But if people 
don’t know better than to throw cigarette 
or cigar butts or anything else out the 
window— 

Mr. Lupusella: It is just an example. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —by the time they are 
old enough to smoke them, I suggest it is 
not a matter for the police to try to educate 
them: the education was lacking either in 
the schools or in their own homes somewhere. 

Mr. Lupusella: Programs should be in- 
tegrated between— 

Mr. Chairman: Order, please. The member 
for Dovercourt had his chance to speak. 


Mr. Makarchuk: We will let Willie take 
care of that. 


An hon. member: It’s Bill’s fault. Bill takes 
care of the apples. 


Interjections. 
Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: In regard to the possi- 
bility of visiting the various establishments— 
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An hon. member: There are a lot over 
there. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: We would fave a lot 
more to sell if it wasn’t for all of the petty 
trespass and theft that is going on. We'd have 
a lot more vegetables to sell over there. 

Mr. Warner: Your offenders should be 
punished by having to read Claude Bennett's 
speeches. 

Interjections. 

My. Chairman: Order. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It would be nice if we 
lived in a society where we didn’t have to 
punish anybody but, as I say, I think that is 
a little way away. 


Interjections. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: However, I would be 
happy to facilitate your visit to any of our 
establishments, whether it is the police 
college at Aylmer, whether it is any of our 
OPP detachments, the fire college up at 
Gravenhurst— 

Mr. Makarchuk: 
by himself. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —and I would be glad 
to arrange that. As I said in my opening 
remarks, maybe we could do that. I am sure 
you will find them most interesting, not that 
any of them can’t be improved. We've got 
things we would like to do at Gravenhurst. 
We are trying to update the facilities at 
Aylmer. As you know, we have a nice new 
building there— 


Morty used to go there 


Mr. Warner: When are you closing the 
Don jail? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —with many facilities. I 
shouldn’t say so much the facilities, hut more 
the amount of time that the Sraends or the 
various police people can stay both at 
Aylmer and at the fire college in Graven- 
hurst. We'd like to increase that but, again, 
it’s a case of money. And all of these things 
can be done if you have enough money to 
do them. 

Longer courses at police college—yes, I 
would be in favour of that. But, as I just 
said, there are some limitations. 

Police chases, I don’t know. We went into 
polices chases when I first became Solicitor 
General. We had a rash of police chases. 
Thank goodness we haven't had quite so 

many in the last few months. We are giving 
them courses, insofar as you can give courses 
to the police in that sort of thing. 

The member for Dovercourt suggested that 
we train the men to use their own judgement, 
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and that is exactly the position that I have 
taken all the way along. You can give them 
all the help and instruction and_ practical 
training in police chases but right down at 
the end it has to be a matter of personal 
judgement on the scene. And that is exactly 
what we are training them to be best 
equipped. in-to use their own on-the-spot 
judgement. It is easy for us to sit back in 
this chamber and be critical of them after the 
fact but we are doing our best to train them 
so that they will be able to exercise the best 
judgement possible in the case of a police 
chase or, additionally—as you said—in the 
matter of firearms, which amounts to much 
the same situation. 

You suggested that they should not shoot 
for a vital part. At the same time, when 
somebody is standing in front of you with a 
gun and vou order them to drop it, very 
often vou have little choice. Regretfully, I 
point to the situation at Collingwood last 
week where, certainly, the policeman had 
very little chance to decide what he should 
do under the circumstances when he didn’t 
even have his gun drawn or expect that sort 
of a reaction. 

Radical or racial attacks—the good member 
for Riverdale (Mr. Renwick) spent a lot of 
time on that matter in our estimates last year. 
Again, I don’t know what you can do about 
it. I don’t think it’s the role of the police to 
educate the public. They do their best in that 
regard. 

It is so easy for all of us to try to make 
the police the scapegoat of society. If things 
go wrong, whether its a racial attack or 
there's somebody pulling a firearm or dis- 
obeying the speed limit, it’s so easy to blame 
the police for it. And if there is trouble with 
the morale, maybe it’s because so many 
people in society take that attitude with the 
police—that it is the policeman’s fault, that 
it is not society's fault. 

Surely, somewhere in the home, somewhere 
in our schools, somewhere in our churches, 
somewhere in our public press media there is 
a place for trying to overcome this matter of 
racial slurs and racial attacks. The Human 
Rights Commission is doing its best to deal 
with it. The police are working with the 
various factions. The member for York South 
(Mr. MacDonald) has had some experience 
with me on that. J met with him regarding an 
incident on Weston Road some time ago, and 
the member for High Park-Swansea (Mr. 
Ziemba) was involved, too. They were work- 
ing with the police. Regretfully, the police 
are in when the action is started; they are in 
when it is too Jate to change human attitudes. 
But they are doing their best and will con- 
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tinue to do that, but I don’t like to see the 
police blamed for the fact that racial attacks 
Lovo. 


Mr. Lupusella: I don’t see from your state- 
ment how the principle of the prevention of 
crime makes sense. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: We can get into it a 
little later on in more detail. 


Mr. Lupusella: If the policemen are sup- 
posed to get there— 


‘Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Lupusella: — when the action is immi- 
nent, where is crime prevention? 
[9:15] 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: You're suggesting that 
if we had proper policing, as you might sug- 
gest, there wouldn’t be any crime. Again, 
that is a pie-in-the-sky hope but I would like 
to think that that society is just around the 
corner. 

Mr. Lawlor: That is not what he said at all. 

Mr. Lupusella: That is disintegrating the 
two principles. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It didn’t happen in 
Manitoba, it hasn't happened in Saskatche- 
wan and J don’t think it’s about to happen in 
Ontario, that we're not going to have any 
crime in this province. 

Mr. Lawlor: You simplify everything. 


Mr. Warner: Take the wax out of vour 
ears. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That brings me to the 
matter of organized crime. 

Mr. Lupusella: You are putting words in 
my mouth. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I suppose as Solicitor 
General that no crime is under control if it 
exists, and that’s the position that I want to 
take. You say, “Is organized crime under con- 
trol?” My attitude is that if crime exists it’s 
not under control. But I’m realistic enough, 
and I think you should be too, to realize that 
were going to have various types of crimes 
with us. When you get the kind of society we 
have here in Metropolitan Toronto and in the 
other intensely populated areas of this pro- 
vince and where there’s easy money to be 
made and people who are gullible enough to 
go for it, then we’re going to have organized 
crime, whether it’s prostitution, whether it’s 
Joan sharking or whether it’s through porno- 
graphy. 

Mr. Wamer: Send them copies of Hansard. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The police are doing 
their best to control it, but again don’t blame 
the police that these things exist. Look around 
at the socicty in which we live and each of 
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us as individuals. Many precautions against 
suicide are taken in our various jails and they 
are not without difficulties in carrying them 
out. There are all sorts of things removed 
from those jails which make the prisoners’ 
life a litile less tolerable because we thave 
removed them. In other words, you take all 
glass out of the jail and anything they might 
hang their clothes on that has any rigidity to 
it. You take all that out so that they can’t 
use it to hang themselves by. 

As a result, all of these things in police 
cells or otherwise make life a little less toler- 
able for the prisoner. We're trying to take 
precaution against suicide. Then you say, 
“Why don’t you have them under electronic 
surveillance?” It’s not everybody who wants 
to be under electronic surveillance. They 
regard that as an infringement on their right 
to privacy even while they’re in jail. We have 
some problems when we have women in our 
jails and maybe have only men there to look 
after them. So they can’t be under electronic 
surveillance all the time. 


Mr. Lupusella: Select the best recommen- 
dations. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: There are some prob- 
lems in regard to these things. If you’ve got 
any suggestions how we can overcome some 
of the problems in regard to suicides in our 
various lockups, we will certainly look at 
them. ; 

As for height and weight requirements, I 
don’t think the fact that they are require- 
ments for the job makes anybody a second- 
class citizen. Every job has its rights and 
privileges attached to it and every job has 
responsibilities and its restrictions attached 
to it. Simply because you don’t qualify for 
every job that is available, that doesn’t mean 
that you've become a second-class citizen. IJ 
don’t think we can open up our police forces 
across the province, whether we're talking 
about municipal which set their awn, or the 
OPP over which we have some guidance, and 
say that we will have no height or physical 
restrictions. I don’t think the citizens of this 
province want that kind of a police force. 

I admit we have far more highly trained 
people in our forces today and are striving for 
greater achievements in that regard. At the 
same time, when you get into a beer room 
brawl, it’s very handy to have the policeman 
on your side with a little weight and a little 
- force behind him. We don’t want to have to 
resort to guns and other kinds of weapons. 
Whether it’s a billy or what it is, it’s nice to 
have a big policeman when you're in trouble. 

We are making alterations. We're making 
alterations to permit more women into the 
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force and to permit new nationalities who 
traditionally are not as tall as ether national- 
ities. We're making provision for them on the 
police forces. But I’m not going to suggest 
that people who don’t meet those require- 
ments are second class in any way or that we 
are going to remove any kind vf physical 
restrictions at all, 

Finally with regard to the complaint 
procedure, I hope to introduce again into the 
House a bill to amend the Police Act which 
will deal with complaint procedure. It is a 
relatively long bill and I know it will have 
some discussion in the House and probably 
go to the committee stage where I hope the 
public and the police, because there are many 
people that are interested in it, will he 
brought into the discussions. 

I don’t know when that can be done, know- 
ing the amount of business that the standing 
committee on justice has to deal with, but I 
hope to present the bill. That is one of the 
matters I will be wanting to speak to the two 
critics about, to see how quickly we can 
move that bill. If we can’t move all of it, 
maybe we can move certain sections of it. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes the open- 
ing remarks. We will now discuss the esti- 
mates vote by vote and item by item. 

On vote 1601, ministry administration 
program; item 1, main office: 


Mr. Stong: I am indebted to the minister 
for the comprehensive explanation that he 
gave me. As a matter of fact, if on or about 
the bottom of page five an amount of money 
appeared I would say that if that were a 
lawyers or an architect’s or ‘an engineer's 
bill it would be a padded bill. It’s very wordy 
and although it is helpful somewhat, it doesn’t 
explain everything. Perhaps I could get some 
assistance on some of these items. 

For instance, we're dealing with vote 1601, 
item 1, the main office. The first item that 
appears is salaries and wages. Perhaps the 
minister could give me some assistance with 
respect to the number of personnel that are 
involved in the main office. Does the increase 
from 1976-77 to 1977-78 reflect an increase of 
salaries or has the inflationary aspect of this 
matter taken over, with a corresponding de- 
crease of personnel? Or how is that figure 
arrived at P 

Tm also concerned with the item marked 
services. There’s $154,000 allocated for that. 
I would like to have some assistance with 
respect to exactly what that $154,000 is di- 
rected to. : 

Those are the main items under item 1 that 
I’m concerned with. 
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Hon. Mr. MacBeth: In regard to the per- 
sonnel, there was an increase of one person, 
accounting for $27,500. It was a transfer of 
somebody who had been at EMO and who 
has been looking after onr gun contro] regu- 
lations at the present time, or working with 
the federal government in regard to the 
matter of gun control. 

The other item—you’ll find an increase in 
many places throughout the budget when it 
comes to salary, and let me read this little 
note: “Additionally, the 1976-77 estimates 
reflect a shortfall in most activities caused by 
a budgeting error during the preparation of 
those estimates. This shortfall was corrected 
during 1976-77 by Management Board order. 
Therefore, the 1977-78 estimates for salary 
and emplovee benefits reflect not only the 
base for 1976-77 and the budget shortfall, but 
the actual requirements based on the pay lists 
and complement.” 

What happened there was that when our 
budget for last vear was before the Manage- 
ment Board, there was a matter of some $3 
million that was taken off twice because of a 
shift back and forth. As a result of that, all 
of our budget came out in the various parts 
of the estimate that much short. So in each 
of the salary figures, you will find that the 
actual is considerably over last year’s esti- 
mate. You'll find that explanation applies all 
the way through the estimates of the 
ministry. 

You asked about the $154,000. IT can give 
you those matters if vou want. There’s an 
item there for 1977-1978 estimates for cater- 
ing, $500: repair and maintenance, $1,500; 
edvertising, $79,006; production of films, 
$40,000: law enforcement and safety an- 
nouncements, $8,000; ministry brochures, 
$1,000 and public relations, $24,000. I be- 
lieve that they will add up to $154,000. 


Mr. Stong: What is the number of em- 
ployees that are in the main office collecting 
salaries and wages? Would you explain more 
fully the role plaved by this new member 
with respect to the gun control legislation? 


Hlon. Mr. MacBeth: There were 16 and 
there are now 17. That’s the complement of 
the ministers office, the deputy minister’s 
office and what we call the secretariat. There 
are three in the minister’s office, three in the 
deputy minister’s office and 11 in the secre- 
tariat which includes the office management 
people. 

Mr. Timmerman is the man who came to 
us from the old Emergency Measures Orga- 
nization. During the past year he has been 
working with Ottawa. When I say working 
with Ottawa, it is not that they have been 
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consulting him so much but that he has been 
keeping his ear to the ground and keeping in 
touch with the progress of Bill C-51 through 
the federal House. He is now working with 
them in regard to the establishment of regu- 
lations which are in the process of formation. 

We have recently announced our provin- 
cial gun control officer, who is the person who 
formerly was doing it for the OPP. We have 
combined that in the one person. They are 
both now working with Ottawa trying to 
establish regulations, making sure that the 
implementation of those regulations will be 
financed as Ottawa has agreed to do. That is 
the work that he is doing. 

Mr. Stong: I don’t mean to begrudge a 
man his job but did you not have sufficient 
expertise within the OPP itself to be able to 
have that function filled by one of your own 
personnel? I understand that that’s a $27,500 
salary, did you say? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Perhaps we could have 
done some of that work by the OPP. There’s 
no question of that. You may not recall, and 
probably won’t, that at the time the Emerg- 
ency Measures Organization was disbanded 
certain commitments were given that these 
people would be retained on staff and jobs 
would be found for them and that they 
wouldn’t be let go. This man I mentioned is 
reaching retirement age shortly and it just 
fitted in nicely that he could move from EMO 
and work out these regulations. About the 
time those regulations are completed, his re- 
tirement will come up. 

It might have been that somebody in the 
OPP could have done some of that work and 
had the basic knowledge of it, but certainly 
this man who moved over from EMO and 
whose job was guaranteed has filled the posi- 
tion very well. Maybe it was at a little more 
money than he might otherwise have been 
paid, but that was a commitment that was 
given. 

Mr. Stong: Does that same individual do 
any work for the Ministry of Correctional 
Services or the Attorney General? If so, is 
part of his salary paid from those ministries? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Not that I know of. 
He works solely in our office. 

Mr. Stong: I also have some questions with 
respect to the other item down in this same 
vote. 


Mr. Chairman: We will continue with item 
1. That’s the item I called for. 


Mr. Lawlor: I have just a single question 
arising out of that and I am going to put it 
under main office, I believe. We have just 
finished debating it. It had to do with the 
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status of the report on policing. That report 
did leave an awful lot of items hanging. I 
simply would like to know from the minister 
about the status as I wouldn’t know where 
else it would be placed. It is true that of the 
64 matters, some of them obviate themselves. 
This update that vou were good enough to 
give us at an earlier time was dated May, 
1975. I am suggesting, without recapitulating 
the whole thing, that you bring the update 
up to date and that we be clued in on all 
those items that were not finalized. 


[9:30] 


I could start by reviewing, say under the 
economics section, recommendation after 
recommendation which have received no 
determination at this particular time. Prom- 
ises were made that it was under review, 
that implementation would be expected 
when something else was done—any number 
of things. I don’t think it’s permissible in 
the opposition to leave things in that sort of 
limbo, and I am going to seek to prevail 
upon the minister to clear the decks, let us 
know what precisely was brought to pass 
and what wasn’t at this date, and at least 
well know to what extent this report on 
policing became efficacious or did not do so 
in the province. 

I don't think 
ticular debate, but we can for some subse- 
quent Solicitor General’s cstimates. All I 
am trying to do is to extract a SS from 
you on this occasion. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The hon. [pate Ue for 
Lakeshore said I was very agreeable, and 
I won't change that. I will be very agreeable 
to do so. J think we could do it for you for 
Friday. The latest update we have is June 
1976, but certainly we'll have it before these 
estimates are over. As you know, we don’t 
go on with them day by day—they are 
Mondays and Fridays—so I assume you 
won't let me off the hook for a little while, 
and before I am off the spot here we will 
be glad to give you an update, 

Let me say this, they might more prop- 
erly be raised perhaps under the work of the 
Ontario Police Commission. So by the time 
we get there, maybe we'll have that update 
for you. 


Mr. Ziemba: In this vote, main office, 
would it be correct for me to discuss the 
community relations officers as well as 
paddy wagons? I'll start and you can inter- 
rupt me if I’m out of order. 

You will probably agree that community 
relations officers are in the front line of the 
war on racism here in the city. I met with 
the Solicitor General during the last session, 
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we can do it for this par- 


together with the member for York South 
(Mr. MacDonald), in regard to racial diffi- 
culties in the borough of York, and_ the 
community relations officers were able to 
resolve them. But there is a problem with 
this group of men. First of all, they are a 
small number, and secondly, there is a bit 
of mistrust in the community. 

It seems that while they are voung and 
they are from visible minority growps, they 
are also policemen and they collect infor- 
mation. They compile files on people, and 
many of the people they work with rather 
resent being in the police files, especially if 
they are young. So there is a bit of anta- 
gonism there and a bit of suspicion. I think 
the Solicitor General can appreciate that. I 
would hope that perhaps these community 
relations officers would be given a bit more 
freedom and a bit more flexibility with 
regard to regular police duties, and not 
report in the normal fashion by explaining 
who they talked to on a particular evening 
and collecting massive dossiers on people. 

Secondly, they are difficult to get hold of. 
It is difficult for me to get hold of them on 
occasion, and I ‘am sure that the people who 
are having difficulty -with harassment—immi- 
grants—are also in that same position. The 
people in Riverdale especially make a point 
of this. One storekeeper says he has had his 
window broken three times and he is now 
almost forced to arm himself to protect his 
store. Another East Indian taxi driver was 
beaten up travelling in the riding of River- 
dale, and there is an East Indian in the 
borough of York who just the other day had 
a molotov cocktail planted in his front yard. 

These people would certainly like to get 
hold of our community relations officers, 
and I wonder if they could be made more 
available in a sort of storefront operation 
in the way that the legal] aid system is. The 
Parkdale Legal Aid Bureau might be as- 
signed a few community relations officers to 
work right out of there or out of our con- 
stituency offices or to staff their own. store- 
fronts or something but to be available to 
people who really need them. 

These are the people who should be 
dealing with the race problems in the city 
—not the regular police force. One of the 
papers, in an editorial] the other day, made 
a very good point-in saying that when 
members of the regular force go out on an 
investigation, they seem to be aloof and 
insensitive to the concerns of the immi- 
grants. I think there has to be a bit more 
sensitivity, which can only come from these 
specially trained men. 
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I would be interested in learning how 
many officers of any kind were hired from 
the minority groups, the visible minority 
groups, over the past five years. I would 
also be interested in finding out how many 
left the force for one reason or another over 
the past five years. That would be a very 
interesting statistic. 

Mr. Chairman, if you were to find your- 
self in a paddy wagon on your way to 
court, as very many people do in this city 
on occasion— 


Mr. Kerrio: Speak for yourself. 
Mr. Conway: So we hear. 
Mr. Samis: On the way to Queen’s Park. 


Mr. Ziemba: —you would find yourself 
handcuffed to the chap next to you; and 
there are usually three or four people hand- 
cuffed together on both sides of the paddy 
wagon. When the paddy wagon takes off, 
there are two spotlights that come on— 


Mr. Conway: Didn’t I read this in the 
Star? 

Mr. Ziemba: You'll read it tomorrow. 

As the paddy wagon takes off, these spot- 
lights are supposed to highlight whatever 
goes on in the back of the wagon. What 
happens in many cases, especially if there is 
a prisoner from a visible ininority group, an 
East Indian or a black, is that scores are 
settled at that point. 

I have talked to one young fellow who is 
being held at the Metro West Detention 
Centre. He’s there today. He was severely 
beaten by a group that identified themselves 
as the OHIP Gang—these people apparently 
dium up business for OHIP by beating up 
prisoners—and he had his nose broken, He’s 
had two black eyes and he hasn’t been guilty 
of a thing. He’s still before the courts. 

I would like to get back to that, but 
there’s another chap, a Trinidadian, who is 
being held at the Scarborough Fast Deten- 
tion Centre. He was severely beaten at the 
Don Jail and he was put under protective 
custody. 

Mr. Conway: Did the Ministry for Cor- 
rectional Services (Mr. Drea) hear that? 


Mr. Ziemba: Again, this chap is really in 
terror when it comes to being transported 
from one jail to another tied to a group of 
cther men who, for one reason or another 
may attack him. 

I would like the Solicitor Genera! to table 
in the House the number of injuries that 
have been reported. I’m sure the police do 
report injuries; they are responsible for people 
who are being transported to and from court, 


to and from the jails. It would be in the 
corrections’ interest to get those statistics. 

If a man leaves in good shape and comes 
back badly beaten, that would be reported 
and I'd like to get that figure. If it is a prob- 
lem—and I really think it is—perhaps there 
should be alternatives to the present system of 
paddy wagons. Perhaps cruisers should be 
used or the policemen themselves, a couple 
of policemen, asked to sit in the back with 
the prisoners to make sure that law and 
order prevails at this most crucial of times. 
Those were the two points I wanted to bring 
up. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: There being no 
further speakers, shall— 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don’t know whether 
he wants a brief statement. Perhaps I am at 
fault, Mr. Chairman, in letting it go on quite 
so long, because it probably more properly 
belongs in the vote of the Ontario Police 
Commission. As the member knows, the vari- 
ous forces get their guidance, not from head 
office but through the OPC; they are the ones 
who might be able to give him more specific 
information. 

We'll try to get some figures on the paddy- 
wagon problem that he raised. 


(Mr. Conway: Get that smile off your face. 


Hlon. Mr. MacBeth: It could happen and 
welll try to get him some figures on it. Again, 
the community relations officers are generally 
with the larger municipal police forces. We 
do have people doing community work with 
the OPP. Of course, that would come under 
their vote. 

I do have attached to my office, but on the 
payroll of the OPP, a Detective Inspector 
Smith who does a lot of co-ordination with 
the various forces across the province. He 
can, in many cases, act as my community rela- 
tions officer and get this kind of information 
for me. So, specifically, in regard to the 
transportation of prisoners—and a lot of that 
is done by the police, some by Correctional 
Services, but a lot of it by the police—we 
will try to get those figures from the OPC 
and have them for you. , 

Community relations officers: I know an 
awful lot of the forces have them. But again, 
even under their own responsibilities, I think 
when times get a little tough maybe some of 
the community officers are the ones who are 
withdrawn from that to other fields of service; 
and maybe that is not wisdom on their part. 
But whether or not they have community rela- 
tions officers depends on the various forces. 
We have them in the OPP in certain areas, 
and they are doing a good job. 
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Mr. Stong: Mr. Chairman, through you to 
the minister. I just wanted to get clarification 
on the services item. 

As I understand it, you indicated that there 
was $79,000 allocated to advertising, and 
$24,000 allocated to public relations. I would 
like a breakdown of the difference between 
advertising and PR. I don’t mean in terms of 
money but in terms of role and what was 
accomplished. 

With respect to advertising—what did that 
consist of? And was there any co-operation 
between the ministries with respect to adver- 
tising the different roles in brochures put out 
by the ministries of the Attorney General and 
of Correctional Services? Could there not have 
been a saving in advertising costs by com- 
bining this activity? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, with 
regard to the $79,000 for advertising—that is 
done in just that way, by trying to put the 
ads together in these various ethnic presses; 
and of course, some of that covers police 
work. It has tried to put them all together in 
a way that they will cover all of the various 
ministries and co-ordinate them to the best 
advantage. 

In regard to public relations—not a large 
amount is specifically earmarked for that. I 
think we have a breakdown of that $24,000. 
It is, I am told, a $2,600 monthly payment to 
the public relations firm which does a certain 
amount of co-ordination for us in the way of 
public relations; they handle various press 
releases; although some of that is done within 
our own ministry. They write the odd specch 
for myself and for various other members of 
the staff in the ministry. 

Mr. Lewis: A public relations firm writing 
your speechesP What do you pay your staff 
for? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: There is the odd one. 
I don’t give that many speeches. 

Mr. Lewis: That is why it is reprehensible. 
Your speeches are odd enough as it is. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I would agree with 
that. I use the firm on very rare occasions; 
but they are there for advice. I think last year 
they probably did about two talks for me. 


Mr. B. Newman: What is this one? _ 


Hon. Mr. MacReth: They are used by the 
ministry. They are used on a consultative 
basis. They are used in connection with our 
publicity program; some of the things we 
were talking about earlier—the films that are 
produced; they are consulted on films. They 
are also consulted on the matter of the bro- 
chures; and we did supply you with some of 
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the brochures that we put out. It is a con- 
sultation fee. 

Mr. Lewis: What is the name of the firm? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Public Relations Ser- 
vices Limited. 

Mr. Lewis: PRSL is on your payroll too! 
Boy, oh boy! 

Mr, Deputy Chairman: Order, please. 

Mr. Lewis: Remember Peter Bruten? 

[9:45 

Mr. Warner: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Before I begin I wish to congratulate you 
on having been appointed to your position. 
bans you will carry out your duties quite 
admirably. 

Through you, Mr. Chairman, to the minis- 
ter there are a couple of issues that I would 
like to raise. First, I want to put forward that 
policing is too important to be left to the 
police, too important to be left even to the 
police schools. 

This does not mean that it is not a special 
art and that it does not require special skills 
or that there is an unnecessary elitism in- 
volved in restricting the policing of the com- 
munity to a qualified class. What it does mean 
is that all of us, police and non-police alike, 
have a continuing interest in the quality and 
effectiveness of our police system, particularly 
because our form of political organization, 
through which we give expression and force 
to our law, is based on public participation in 
political and social processes, on freedom to 
debate public issues, and freedom to examine 
and evaluate public institutions, including the 
policing of the community. 

I do not take credit for those words. They 
come from what is commonly known as the 
Morand report. One suggestion that flowed 
from that was that we should have a citizen 
complaint bureau, and secondly, as inter- 
preted by the former Premier of this province, 
that we should have the policing system in 
the city of Metro Toronto come under the 
more direct contro] of the council, the elected 
people of Metro Toronto. I would like to 
know from the minister when he intends to 
see that happen. 

I realize that in the instance of Metro 
Toronto he can simply refer to the fact that 
all of those comments are going to be dealt 


with by the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) and 


that there will be some legislation coming 
forward in the spring, but I am thinking that 
he can still deal with that concept as’ it 
applies to all of the province of Ontario, not 
just the city of Metro Toronto, because it is 
a very important one. 

If we are concerned that we have proper 
policing and it is part of our social system 
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in this province, then it rightfully belongs 
connected to the political system. That means 
that we deal with it directly through the 
elected people in the municipalities and not 
so much through the appointed commissions. 
It's a very important link for citizens to have. 

Secondly, I assume from your remarks 
earlier that what you were alluding to is 
that we are at long last going to see what 
has been promised for some time now—a 
citizen complaint bureau. I am wondering if 
the minister can be more explicit when he 
talks about a piece of legislation that he is 
going to introduce. Are we actually going 
to see the citizen complaint bureau? It’s long 
overdue. : 

I want to underscore it in terms of what 
is happening in this city. I think the minister 
is well aware of the problems which exist. 
We have some very serious difficulties for 
ethnic people in the city of Metro Toronto. 
Quite frankly, they are not being dealt with 
adequately by the Toronto police force. I 
think the minister realizes this as well as I do. 

Part of the answer may lie with the 
Treasurer, agreed. The Metro Toronto police 
force has indicated that it requires an addi- 
tional 100 people and that many of those 
people need to be employed as community 
relations ofhcers, that they need to be work- 
ing in the communities, that they need to be 
working with the various etlinic people in 
Metro Toronto, and that they need to be 
working with the police forces themselves, 
because many of the biases— 

Mr. Kerrio: The new police commissione 
is going to straighten them all out. 

Mir. Warner: —which people in our com- 
munity are living with and are accustomed 
to, spill over into the police forces. I think the 
minister is well aware of that, 

It needs to be dealt with directly. I don’t 
think that in all fairness the Metro Toronto 
police force can be expected to handle the 
entire situation, if it identifies the need for 
an additional 100 officers but the Treasurer is 
going to prevent that happening. Clearly, his 
budget, which allows something in the neigh- 
bourhood of a 4.6 per cent increase for Mctro 
Toronto, will not in any way allow the Metro 
Toronto police force to do the hiring that is 
necessary. : 

I’m wondering if the minister is now pre- 
pared to go to the Treasurer and say that we 
have identified a very special need in Metro 
Toronto with respect to racial problems, where 
We want to deal with it effectively and 
directly; that the Metro Toronto police force 
is not at this moment. entirely capable of 
dealing with this situation and that we re- 
quire some extra funds to be spent directly 
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on that problem to do the kind of hiring that’s 
needed and to hire the community officers 
that are needed to work within our ethnic 
communities. 

To underscore the problem even further— 
and it requires, I think, some comment from 
the minister-I take it the police force in 
Metro Toronto are so harried at this point in 
time because of their lack of manpower that 
they are now selective about what incidents 
they write up and what ones they don’t. 


Mr. Kerrio: The new police commissioner 
is going to straighten that out. 


Mr. Warner: I can cite, for example, an 
incident which occurred in my riding where 
someone was chased after, caught and beaten 
by two security guards. When the people 
who witnessed this phoned the police depart- 
ment, the police arrived and made no report. 
I assume they thought that was the end of 
it. The citizens obviously had sense enough to 
call their good elected member who followed 
it down and found out that indeed the in- 
cident had occurred. The security people later 
admitted to it. 

The police said that they had been told to 
try to ascertain which incidents were of 
greater importance and that only those of 
greater importance should be written up. I 
find that rather shocking to tell you the truth. 
If it is the result of the fact that the police 
officers are overworked and overburdened and 
that they can’t possibly handle all of the 
situations they're given, then that once again 
tells us that Metro Toronto needs more 
officers. If it’s something other than that, I'd 
like to know, because it seems to me that 
that’s a pretty poor way to carry on things. 

Mind you, I fully realize because of the 
person who was involved and the neighbour- 
hood in which the incident took place that it 
really is just the sustaining of the two sets of 
laws that we have. I realize all of that. One 
can’t expect when a court system upholds two 
sets of laws, one for the rich and one for the 
poor, that when these kinds of incidents oc- 
cur in a very poor neighbourhood the police 
are going to do anything other than ignore 
the report. There’s either that side of the 


question or they simply don’t have the man- 


power to do the job they’re supposed to do. 
In either case, obviously the government loses 
because the responsibility does come back to 
the ministry. 

I’m asking also if the minister could com- 
ment on one of the comments raised by Mr. 
Robarts in his report, and I quote: “In view 
of the importance of policing to. the local 
community both as a service on its own and 


in its interrelationships with other local 
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services, steps should be taken to increase the 
accountability and responsiveness of policing 
local government.” I assume that that applies 
to all communities across Ontario. 

I'm wondering how the minister is going to 
respond. How does he intend to increase the 
accountability and the responsiveness of 
police forces to the Jocal community and their 
elected people? I have no more questions at 
this point. Perhaps the minister can respond. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: Before the minister 
responds, I'd like to point out to the com- 
mittee that the hon. member was really 
talking on vote 1603 rather than 1601. I 
allowed him to continue though many of his 
remarks should have come at a later stage of 
these proceedings. As we proceed in_ this 
cominittee, Ill try to ask the members to 
keep to the particular item and they can 
come back on each item. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: He started off on a 
matter that might be under 1601, but in 
making some general comment in regard to 
the entire matter of policing, he covered 
more, as you say, than the particular vote at 
issue. 

Citizens’ complaint bureau: I commented 
on that in my opening remarks and suggested 
that I hope to be bringing in legislation later 
on in this session in regard to the proposals 
we have but, as I said, I intend to discuss 
those proposals with the critics of both the 
Liberal and New Democratic parties. The bill 
is such that I think it should go to committee. 

At the same time there are other matters 
which perhaps should be dealt with more 
expeditiously such as the ones the hon. mem- 
ber is raising about the composition of police 
commissions. That brings us to two types of 
commissions, one dealing with regional muni- 
cipalities and the other dealing with the 
other municipalities, which have three-man 
commissions as opposed to five-man com- 
missions. 

The commissions of most of the regional 
municipalities are set up in their own bills, 
so I would like to get the standard or three- 
man commission cleared up first. The main 
problem there, of course, is that the present 
Act requires a judge to be on the commis- 
sion. We've had great co-operation from the 
judges, who no longer are able to receive 
extra remuneration for serving on these com- 
missions, but they have continued to do so 
now long past the time that they were able 
to receive extra remuneration—many of them 
as a sense of duty or because they enjoy the 
work on the police commissions. 

Many municipalities believe that a judge or 
somebody who is recognized as impartial 


should serve on those commissions, and they 
are quite happy with that. Others, such as 
Metropolitan Toronto, have suggested in 
recent years that they don’t want that sort of 
situation; they want more appointees by the 
council itself. There are two schools of 
thought on it, and at the present time the 
school that says, “Keep them removed from 
the direct political connection or one source 
of political connection,” seems to be gaining a 
little more momentum than it did two years 
ago. But there are two distinct schools of 
thought and both have some very strong 
reasoning that they can back up their posi- 
tions with. 

As the hon. member knows, Mr. Robarts 
recommended one thing in his Metropolitan 
Toronto report, and we'll be considering that 
when we deal with the regional municipality 
of Metropolitan Toronto. But in the mean- 
time, dealing with the other forces, it would 
be my hope to keep a judge as permissible. 
A lot of our communities are quite happy 
and content with that. If that’s the case, one 
of the other two would be the mayor of the 
municipality and the other, I think, would be 
a provincial representative. 

When the hon. member says, “Make them 
all municipally appointed,” most of the ques- 
tions that I get asked in this House are ques- 
tions dealing with actions of various municipal 
forces. Certainly some of thern are OPP, and 
some of them deal with fire and forensic ser- 
vices, but most of the questions I get are 
questions relating to actions of municipal 
forces. Remember that we do pay a grant of 
some $10 per head to help with the policing. 
I know in many cases it’s not a Jarge per- 
centage but it is a percentage. 

In the sense that we must have some uni- 
form policy of policing--and both opposition 
parties are saying to me today, “Why don’t 
you tell municipal forces to do such and 
suchP’”’—one way we can tell them is through 
the Ontario Police Commission and then poss- 
ibly through our representatives. I don’t mean 
we put any influence on our representatives 
in that way at all. We don’t. But we hope to 
get people there who are not responsible to 


_the municipal council, who have a certain in- 


dependence, who can know what the policy 
of the Ontario Police Commission is and in 
that way follow it through. ; 
Sometimes the municipal representatives 
are pretty independent souls; that’s fine, but 
they are not quite as ready to take directions 
from the Ontario Police Commission as others 
are. So having a municipal representative and 
a representative from the province with the 
irnpartial judge, if they choose to continue 
and the municipality wants them to continue, 
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I think makes a pretty good mix for the three- 
Man commissions. 

Mr. Conway: Have you found a replacc- 
ment for Elmer yet? There must be a Tory 
somewhere to fill that chair, 

Hfon. Mr. MacBeth: Oh, there are lots of 
good Tories. But, as the hon. member knows, 
we just don’t restrict our vision— 

Mr. Conway: I hear— 

Mr, 
please. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —to the Tories of this 
province, If we can find good people some- 
place else, they may get the call. 

Mr. Conway: I hear Marvin Shore is avail- 
able. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: He may get the call. 
Who knows? 

I'm saying that we'll hear more about the 
‘composition, certainly of the three-men police 
commissions, I doubt if we will do anything 
about the regional commissions for a while. 
[10:00] 

~ Mr. Samis: Where is John Smith when we 
need him? 


Deputy Chairman: Order. Order, 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Lack of manpower: I 


think there is again a school of thought that - 


all the crime in the province, within the 
municipalities of this province, can be solved 
or considerably done away with by hiring 
more policemen. I don’t necessarily buy that 
theory. I don’t say that if you had even 100 
per cent police that you would have no crime 
at all, because regrettably occasionally we 
get a few misdemeanours among the police 
themselves. But I come back to the point 
that you need some public morality to sup- 
port the police and if you don’t have that 
public morality going for you, then the police, 
no matter how many and how good they are, 
are going to be in difficulties. 

If you say that we have ethnic problems 
here in Toronto, and that is doubtlessly true 
in many cases, I don’t think all the pclicemeu 
in the world are going to solve those prob- 
lems alone. I am not prepared to go to the 
Treasurer and say: “Mr. Treasurer, if you 
gave me some special funds for Mctropolitan 
Toronto that I could apply to the police of 
Toronto, they would be able to clear up or 
suppress the ethnic problems.” It goes deeper 
than policing and that’s the point I tried to 
make earlier. It's a community sickness and 
not one that the police can themselves cor- 
rect, so J am not prepared to go to the 
Treasurer and ask for special funds for that 
matter for Toronto. 

They have some 5,500 people on the 
Metropolitan Toronto police and I think the 


force is quite capable of lookiny after the 
major matters that we expect it to look after. 
In other ways we hope to make it easier, as 
I mentioned in my cpening remarks, to ease 
pressure on the police forces such as through 
their appearances in court and things of that 
nature. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: The member for 
Ottawa East. 

Mr. Conway: The Monday night special. 

Mr. Roy: Mr. Chairman, first of al] I do 
want to join my colleagues here in congratu- 
lating you on your appointment. You will 
receive my wholehearted support, especially 
when you take active part in curtailing the 
activities of the member for Renfrew North 
(Mr. Conway). You will get ny wholehearted 
support for this. 

I just want to make a few brief comments 
on this vote because I think it’s difficult to 
situate it in any other specific vote. The 
comments I want to make are in reference, 
first of all, to the opening comments made by 
the minister. Possibly the first question I 
should ask the minister is about this PR firm 
that wrote this speech here, or the comments 
that he made at the opening of the estimates. 
Like many of my colleagues here, I just find 
it strange. I can’t for the life of me justify 
why a Solicitor General who is surrounded by 
assistants and then deputies and people all 
the way down the line, would require the 
services of a PR firm to write speeches. That’s 
what I understood, Mr. Chairman, to be the-- 

Mr. Wildman: Who owns the PR firm? 


Mr. Conway: The Tories believe in sharing 
the wealth. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Maybe that speech 
would have been better if it had had the 
assistance of a PR firm. 

Mr. Roy: Well, I don’t know. Frankly, I 
haven’t seen any of your speeches which 
smack of the expertise of a PR firm. IT don’t 
think the Solicitor General of the province 
should be using such services. You tell the 
facts the way they are. I mean, why do you 
have to jazz up a speech by a PR firm, espe- 
cially when we know that this particular firm 
appears to be on the payroll of every ministry 
of this governmentP 

Mr. Makarchuk: Maybe he’s running for 
the leadership of the Tory party. 


Mr. Wildman: Does Dalton Camp own it? 


Mr. Roy: I frankly don’t see any justifica- 
tion whatsoever for this ministry to use it. I 
could see the Minister of Industry and Tour- 
ism (Mr. Bennett) needing some PR. 


Mr. Warner: He needs help. 
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‘Mr. Roy: You’ve got to do a bit of jazz 
and you've got to soup it up a little bit to get 
the tourists into place, but why the Solicitor 
General should require— 


Mr. Conway: Who is your barber? 


Mr. Roy: He’s been commenting on my 
haircut. I keep telling him I go down to the 
small claims court in Ottawa every day to get 
a trim. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Your barber is worse 
than my speech writer. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Does the Minister of In- 
dustry and Tourism get his cut there too? 

Mr. Roy: Having said this, possibly one of 
my colleagues, the critic, may have something 
to say about this $24,000. I really see no 
justification whatsoever for it. 

Mr. Warner: He needs help. 


Mr. Roy: The Premier might need some 
jazzing up, some PR stuff. But for the Soli- 
citor General of this province, I frankly see 
no justification for it. I really think that the 
members here in the Legislature would be 
doing the province a service by cutting out 
that what we consider to be excess or a waste 
of money. After all, the Treasurer is telling 
us that we are facing an extra $300 million 
and some deficit in addition to what he has 
already proposed. How much js it? 

Mr. Lewis: It is $375 million. 

Mr. Roy: And we are paying this firm 
$24,000. I think it’s time that we start cutting 
out some of that chaff. It is unnecessary. 

Mr. Lewis: I'll do a couple of speeches for 
you each year. 

Mr. Makarchuk: For half the price. 

Mr. Lewis: For no retainer. 


Mr. Conway: If that leadership race 
doesn’t pick up, you won’t have the time. 


Mr, Roy: The second thing I wanted to 
mention pertaining to the minister’s opening 
comments is that in his speech on page eight 
he talks about organized crime. I suppose in 
every estimate I've been in since 197] some- 
body has mentioned the question of organized 
crime. We have always had the same response. 
The minister says, “No, in Ontario it’s not 
necessary. Maybe it’s necessary in some other 
jurisdictions, but not in Ontario, We don’t 
have a problem.” 

Fie doesn’t say we don’t have a problem, 
but he says the problem is not such that it 
requires this type of inquiry into the question 
of organized crime. Yet from year to year we 
seem to have evidence at least that organized 
crime is getting more involved and that there 
is more activity in the major centres of this 
province. Yet we keep getting the answer, 


“It’s under control. We have no problem and 
we don’t need this.” 

The thing that I find interesting is that 
on page eight it states: “Such an inquiry 
would certainly impair the effectiveness of 
police investigations which rely on under- 
cover surveillance activity that cannot be 
made public.” The suggestion is that in a 
jurisdiction like Quebec the inquiry into or- 
ganized crime has impaired the function and 
activity of that jurisdiction in combatting or- 
ganized crime. They had a public inquiry and 
from time to time they are not afraid of re- 
viving the inquiry. I don’t see that at all. 

I want to say to the minister that it may 
be at this particular time you are not organ- 
ized to have this type of an inquiry. If you 
are going to have a public inquiry, you have 
got to work towards it over a period of years 
in the sense that you have got to build up 
your evidence. You can’t just decide to have 
an inquiry and not have any evidence to 
present to the inquiry. 

The reason for the inquiry in the first place 
is because the normal methods of combating 
organized crime are not effective enough. One 
of the most effective weapons in these circum- 
stances is bringing this type of activity into 
the public light. Sometimes this type of 
inquiry educates not only the public but very 
often some of your own police forces who are 
not aware of particular activities of organized 
crime. Very often the officer on the beat may 
see a particular activity and never associate 
it with organized crime. He’s looking for 
someone breaking windows or breaking doors 
or robbing banks, Often he is not in a posi- 
tion, without proper education or without 
proper enlightenment through an inquiry to 
see the type of activity that’s involved in or- 
ganized crime. 

I am saying basically to the minister that 
we should, on the long term, quit kidding 
ourselves in this province. The fact that we 
keep going around saying, “No, we don’t 
have a problem; it doesn’t exist,” doesn’t 
mean to say it’s not there. The evidence 
seems to indicate, and I think anyone in- 
volved in the administration of justice or in 
enforcing the laws here in this province 
realizes it, over ‘a period of time, that any 
time you get a conglomerate of people and 
any time you have a lot of money in a par- 
ticular area, then this is a prime area for or- 
ganized crime to get established, and Ontario 
is No excepiton. If it is it’s the only exception, 
I suggest, in all of North America. 

I would like to hear the minister saying, 
“Yes, maybe in the Jong term we're working 
towards possibly organizing an inquiry. Yes, 
at this point we’re possibly building up evi- 
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dence.” He will recall the inquiry in Quebec, 
for instance. They had all the wiretap evi- 
dence and they were able to organize wit- 
nesses; they had been working at that on a 
long-term. basis, 

I suggest to the minister that the inquiry 
into organized crime in a jurisdiction like 
Quebec was an exercise that was beneficial, 
not only to the public but to all the police 
forces. In that sense, when this thing was 
brought out publicly, it curtailed the activ- 
ities of many of the individuals who were 
involved in this type of activity. 

I'm suggesting to the minister that the time 
has come to quit kidding ourselves about this. 
For hini to say it’s a unanimous opinion that 
a public inquiry is not necessary and to 
suggest that a public inquiry somehow would 
hamper the activity right now of the police, 
I just have to wonder. It may be that he does 
have that type of plan and he feels it’s not 
in the public interest to reveal it, but I find 
that this kind of statement is not in conform- 
ity with the facts, at least in other juris- 
dictions. 

The final point I would like to mention on 
this vote-and I don’t really know where it 
would go except to mention this directly in 
the ministry vote—is the question of crime 
statistics as brought out by various police 
departments. 

The minister may be aware that in Ottawa 
recently some defence counsel got together 
and looked at the statistics being brought out 
by the police, who were saying, “There’s an 
increase in serious crimes or in violence, 
there’s an increase in murder of such a per- 
centage, there’s an increase in rape and violent 
crimes, and so on.” 

When the counsel got down to study each 
one of these offences, they realized that in 
fact the statistics the police were putting out 
did not conform at all with the conviction 
rate of these individuals. In some offences 
the difference was as much as 80 per cent. 
In other words, on many charges of murder 
the accused ended up being convicted some- 
times of assault causing bodily harm, and yet 
the statistics for murder had not been 
changed. 

There was also. another situation—and I 
think some of my colleagues mentioned this 
—where in one particular instance an accused 
was charged alternatively with three differ- 
ent types of serious offences. Obviously he 
could not be convicted of the three offences 
and a couple of charges were withdrawn. 
The statistics, at least those the police were 
putting out, showed certain rates and the 
public was left with the opinion that there’s 
a great increase in crime, 
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Of course, it’s helpful in some measure to 
the police, because they can go to their poli- 
tician and say, “Here is the tremendous in- 
crease in this area. We need better equip- 
ment. We need more manpower. We need 
more of this and more of that.” In some ways 
it intimidates those in authority to say, “Yes, 
wed better give in, because we face a 
serious problem.” 

I suspect that this goes on right across 
the province. The minister says of the serious 
offences that the police sometimes have to 
charge alternative offences because they re 
not really too sure at that point what an 
accused is going to be convicted of. Just as 
an example, if an accused is stopped while 
he’s been drinking and driving his car and 
he is charged with driving while impaired 
or, under section 236, driving while his blood 
alcohol level is over 0.08, obviously he can’t 
be convicted of both, Yet it’s registered as 
two offences. 


[10:15] 


This goes on all the time. An accused is 
charged with rape and, at the same time, 
indecent assault and maybe assault causing 
bodily harm; so we get this duplication of 
charges. In that sense, when statistics are 
kept on those charges, it is erroneous. We 
should attempt to have statistics as accurate 
as possible. I appreciate there are some cir- 
cumstances where the police have to lay 
alternative charges, in cases where it is diffi- 
cult to say. But to suggest that there has 
been an increase in murder of such a per- 
centage, and then they find out it is maybe 
50 per cent. According to an Ottawa survey, 
about 60 per cent of people charged with 
murder were, in fact, charged with murder 
of a certain degree and they ended up not 
being convicted of that at all. Yet in the 
statistics it came out that you had this Jarge 
increase. 

I think it is erroneous. I think we should 
strive to tell our police forces that we should 
be careful about that. We should try to have 
statistics which reflect reality, figures that 
are not inflated. 

Having made these comments on_ these 
three points, I look forward to receiving the 
remarks of the minister, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Lest you think that 
my speeches are costing the citizens of this 
province $24,000 a year—my staff are anxious 
to have that matter clarified. I think, prob- 
ably, the consultants did two speeches for 
me in the course of last year. I don’t re- 
member exactly, but I think over the course 
of my time in the Solicitor General’s ministry 
I have had them prepare three speeches, I 
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don’t know in which financial year those 
three speeches may have fallen. However, 
their main work is in giving advice on and 
assistance in the preparation of crime and 
fire prevention brochures. I gave the opposi- 
tion critics copies of some of this work. 

In the drafting of film scripts for fire pre- 
vention and crime prevention: The film script 
Doing It Wrong was a very successful film 
that our ministry produced and is one I re- 
ferred to in my opening remarks. It deals 
with young people who get off to a bad start 
on a weekend with liquor and a few other 
things; it shows the consequences of their 
actions. That is the kind of advice they give, 
they advise on that; also on radio scripts for 
some of our various safety measures. 

The public relations firm initiates a few 
speeches. They have done two or three for 
me over the course of my time in the min- 
istry, and maybe one or two for others. 

In community crime prevention, they do 
some of the work that one of the NDP mem- 
bers was asking us to do; they advise on that, 
as well as public relations material for the 
OPP cornmunity services, for schools and 
community meetings. 

So some of the things that you said the 
~ police should be doing, that is exactly 
Where the public relations people are serv- 
ing us. The thought is that if we didn’t have 
thern we would need another one and a half 
people in the ministry to handle public rela- 
tions. We presently have one public relations 
officer, Mr. Sidney Allinson, and he has one 
secretary working with him. We feel that 
we are saving a possible one and a half by 
using this outside consultant; and the work 
they do for me personally is a very minor 
part of what they do. 

The member for Ottawa East, of course, 
has core back to his favourite subject, or- 
ganized crime. We have a gulf of difference 
between us on the way to approach this. I 
have questioned the procedure that most of 
these commissions use. In other words, vou 
suspect a person of being involved in crime, 
but you haven’t got enough evidence to lay 
charges so you start some public inquiry 
whereby you might hope to get him to com- 
mit himself cut of his own mouth, or if he 
refused to give answers that might make 
him commit hirnself. 


Mr. Samis: That is not a fair representa- 
tion. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Then you go on from 
there and suggest that he should be locked 


up for contempt of court or for some other. 


thing. 


That is not the way we like to see justice 
done in this province. I don’t like to go so 
far as to say there is never a place for these 
inquiries, because the situation might be that 
in the public interest we should have one: 
and we have had them in the past, But they 
are very costly. Last year, you might recall, 
we estimated that one of these commissions 
—particularly in the manner that Quebec has 
been doing—would run into millions of dol- 
Jars. If that was the case, the police said 
they would rather have the expenditure in 
more up-to-date equipment and more _ per- 
sonnel. Last spring we arranged for just that. 
There is some inconsistency, 


Mr. Samis: How many millions for the 
election? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: At the present time 
we are looking at ways to curtail expenditures 
in the police, but at the same time I am 
hoping it will not affect the kind of people 
who are engaged in active police duty on 
organized crime or the major crimes. 

Organized crime certainly is a problem, 
but I think it is under as much control as 
any other crime, We know, as I said in the 
opening address, who the main people are. 
Our problem is to try to get the evidence. 

Mr. Wildman: Who is controlling it 
though? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I keep coming back 
to the fact that although Quebec produced 
a lot of evidence in connection with its in- 
quiry, as to the actual convictions and the 
police work in connection with those convic- 
tions, much of it was done in the province 
of Ontario. 

Crime statistics are in the news today. 
They are in the news because the deputy 
ministers of the Attorneys General and Solici- 
tors General, and indeed Correctional Serv- 
ices across the country, have been talking 
about the problems in regard to statistics. 
That is not to say that present statistics are 
a shambles. They are not, There is a for- 
mula for statistics, but Jike any statistics they 
can often be mixed up depending upon who 
is doing the interpretation of them. I quite 
agree that sometimes police statistics are - 
used in the way that the member for Ot- 
tawa East suggested that they were used, to 
suggest that there is more crime than is in 
actual existence, and therefore that we should 
be spending more money in fighting that 
crime. 

A little earlier I said I didn’t think all 
crimes could be put out of the way simplv 
by employing more police. Crime is a much 
deeper thing than just that. I would agree 
that the statistics should be examined. Our 
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Justice policy field has been looking for ways 
in which we could get one basic statistic 
for the Justice field, as I said earlier, to deal 
with both the courts and the various correc- 
tional institutions that these people may end 
up in, Very often they go from institution to 
institution and very often they are not only 
picked up ouce but they are picked up a 
number of times—recidivists, as you know. 
If we could have the same kind of informa- 
tion for the police as well, we would have 
one set of information that we would have 
for these people and have it all cornpu- 
terized in one way or another. 

So it’s in the news and you are reading 
about it because it is under study, We real- 
ize the problems involved. Not only is it a 
Canada-wide problem but it is certainly a 
problem that our own ministries are dealing 
with and they hope to present some better 
answer to the matter of statistics very 
shortly. In the meantime, certainly the police 
have a formula and I'll be glad to produce 
that formula for you. 

Mr. Roy: Mr. Chairman, on that question: 
First of all, on the $24,000 that I talked 
about for speeches, J’m glad to hear that it 
wasn't only for speeches. If 1 had the min- 
ister’s assurance that the emphasis actually 
is on brochures and on assistance in the PR 
end of it-whether it be radio, television, 
crime prevention, that sort of thing—J can 
see some logic in that. I frankly had been 
led to believe by your earlier comments that 
what these people were doing was writing 
specches for you and [ thoucht $24,000 was 
just a bit much. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: For the kind of speech 
I give, I would agree with you. 

Mr. Roy: { don’t want to be provocative, 
to use your leader’s words. You are a pretty 
good fellow but it’s pretty tough to get 
overly—well, I shouldn’t say enthusiastic, but 
the type of stuff that the leader, or the 
former leader, or the leader of the NDP, I 
should say— 

Mr. Breithaupt: Leader pro tera. 

Mr. Roy: —would get involved in doesi’t 
come out of your ministry. It’s hard to get 
all flamboyant and have all scrts of PR lights 
flashing all over out of your ministry. You've 
got to be serious and youve got to be sort 
of dour to some degree, I suppose, to be- 
come effective as the Solicitor General of 
the province, 

Mr. Conway: What two speeches didn’t 
you write? Those are the two Tt want to hear 
about. 

Mr. Roy: 1 do want to say this to the min- 
ister on the question of organized crime. 


You brushed off too lightly what Pve been 
suggesting. I think you do a disservice to 
other jurisdictions to suggest that the only 
purpose for a public inquiry is to get certain 
people up there and then, when they don't 
answer questions, find them in contempt of 
court and send them to jail for a year. I 
think you axe doing these people a disservice. 

I watched on television some of the activi- 
ties of the Quebec commission. ] watched 
the three presiding judges who were at the 
hearing. The evidence brought forward was 
in fact wiretap evidence, They werent just 
calling in anybody and saying, “What have 
you got to say?” and when the fellow didu't 
want to answer find him in contempt of court 
and cart him off for a year. They had solid 
evidence and they wanted some explanation. 
When it was clear there was a refusal on 
the part of certain individuals about which 
they had very strong evidence of certain 
activity, backed wo not only by wiretap evi- 
dence but by evidence of certain other wit- 
nesses, then at that point, after a thoroagh 
investigation, some of these people were 
foand in contempt of the commission, 

My discussion with the people in Quebec 
involved with this inquiry brought out the 
fact that, first of all, there was education of 
the public and then there was. education of 
various police forces. Te may well be that 
the OPP and the Jarge metropolitan forces 
are equipped ta deal with that and have 
certain expertise within their police depart- 
ments, but many areas of that departyrent 
are not aware of this and many swatler 
forces are not aware of certaia activilies. 
That’s an education for them as well. 

Finally, they wrote a lengthy report with 
certain recommendations, about how you 
could curtail certain types of activity. If IJ 
recall, in Quebec, I think they said the most 
effective way to curtail a lot of activities was 
through the income tax laws. So } think by 
your sort of summary dismissal of an in- 
quiry, you're saying, “We work another way 
more effectively by certain good equipment 
and we get certain convictions.” I think 
there is something good to be said about 
both. What I'm saying to you is that I 
clearly have the feeling, and 1} think many 
of my colleagues would agree with me, that 
Ontario has basically taken the approach that 
“they've got all these problems in Ouebec 
with organized crime, but in Ontario we 
don’t have that sort of problem. We don’t 
aced an inquiry. We've got the thing under 
control.” 

Yet we clearly have the impression that 
it’s spreading, that it's getting better organ-. 
ized, and that in fact it’s getting involved in 
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more areas. Somehow the police who are 
giving us assurances all the time that they’ve 
got it under control don’t seem to have the 
type of contro] that the minister is satisfied 
with. 

Mr. Conway: The Attorney General will 
find a few headlines. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don’t think I can 
add much, I’ve noted what the member says 
in regard to organized crime. I haven’t out- 
lawed it, nor has the Attorney General out- 
lawed the possibility of it. As I say, we are 
still taking our advice from our senior police 
and people in the Attorney General’s office. 
Their present position is still that it would 
do more harm than good. But I haven't out- 
lawed it as an ultimate tool that might be 
used. . 

On motion by Hon. Mr. MacBeth, the 
committee of supply reported progress. 


RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Speaker: This afternoon we received a 
report from the standing committee on re- 
sources development and the report was 
adopted, but we neglected to ask whether 
the bill in question should be ordered for 
the committee of the whole House or third 
reading, 


Mr. Breithaupt: 
whole House. 


The committee of the 


Mr. Speaker: The committee of the whole 
House. Is that agreed, just so that we can 
have that in Hansard? 


Agreed. 


On motion by Hon. Mr. 
House adjourned at 10:28 p.m. 


MacBeth, the 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


The House met at 2 p.m. 


Prayers. 


TRIBUTES TO FORMER SPEAKER 


Mr. Speaker: Just before we proceed with 
regular business, and since the former Speak- 
er, the member for Northumberland, is in his 
seat, I would like to welcome him back as a 
regular member of the Legislature and to 
say how much I enjoyed and appreciated 
working with him, and enjoyed his wise 
counsel, 

As most members know, Mr. Speaker 
Rowe was responsible for hosting the Ontario 
segment of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association conference, which was hosted by 
the Canadian branch this year. He did an 
excellent job on behalf of the province and 
on behalf of the assembly. 

Mr. Rowe provided the hon. government 
House leader—the member for Brock (Mr. 
Welch), and the member for Kitchener (Mr. 
Breithaupt) and myself, the opportunity to 
participate with Her Honour at a tree plant- 
ing ceremony in Niagara-on-the-Lake, which 
was held in conjunction with the visit of the 
CPA delegates. At that time we were able 
to join in commemorating the 185th anni- 
versary of the first sitting of the Parliament 
of Upper Canada, 185 years ago today. 

Another tree was planted commemorating 
the hosting of CPA by Canada and the prov- 
ince of Ontario. The third tree was for the 
purpose of commemorating the 25th anni- 
versary of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth’s 
ascension to the Throne. During the progress 
of those three events it was brought home, 
certainly to me and I’m sure to many in the 
audience, just how important parliamentary 
democracy is to each and every one of us. 

I want to thank you personally, Mr. Speak- 
er, and all of those who assisted you with 
those arrangements. I’m getting letters back 
now from the delegates saying how appre- 
ciative they were: of the hospitality shown 
by you. and our very capable table officers, 
who jointly assisted greatly in making their 
stay a very memorable and a very enjoyable 
one indeed. 

I think we should hearken back to those 
celebrations and transfer the feeling that 
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was certainly evident at that time te this 
very chamber. As you know, parliamentary 
democracy is very fragile..I think most of us 
think it is something we should preserve and 
build upon, and I see no better way for us 
to do it, individually and collectively, than 
by showing that we do show respect for it 
and we think it is worthwhile preserving and 
building on. I hope ovr actions in this’ 
chamber will. carry on that spirit that was 
carried on here and shown so capably by you, 
Mr. Rowe, our hon. member for Northumber- 
land. Thank you very much. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Speaker, if you would 
allow ‘just a few moments, we on this side 
of the House would like to be associated 
with the tribute which you have paid to the 
hon. member for Northumberland. We in 
caucus have welcomed him back to a more 
active role in the affairs of our caucus, and 
we want to underline, and indeed echo, the 
very generous remarks which you have made 
in a very fitting way to the role of the 
Speaker and the way in which it was dis- 
charged by the hon. member for Northumber- 
land, indeed with dignity and with patience 
and with fairness. I might be allowed this 
even, that it was perhaps appropriate that 
one of his final acts, as he shared in the 
hosting of the parliamentary conference to 
which vou’ve made reference, was thet he 
would be in that great riding of Brock and 
that we would bave some recognition there 
with respect to the historic matters to which 
you have made reference. 

We pay tribute to a public servant who 
has recognized the very important role of 
Speaker in our system, and I agree with you 
most wholeheartedly a very important posi- 
tion indeed. We will, I’m sure, look forward 
to the opportunity of working together to 
continue to accomplish the goals of which 
you have reminded us. 

We say quite simply, thank you, to the 
hon. member for Northumberland, and wel- 
come back to a more active involvement in 
the affairs of that group, Mr. Speaker, to 
your right. 

Mr. S. Smith: Mr. Speaker, I wish also to 
associate myself and the members of our 
party with the comments made by yourself, 
sir, and by the government House leader, in 
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thanking the hon. member for Northumber- 
land for the service he thas given, not only to 
this House—and I think he knows that most 
of us are well aware of the strains, on one’s 
health and one’s time and one’s family, that 
the job of Speaker involved—I say not only 
to this House because I truly believe, and I 
say this sincerely, that the member has 
devoted himself to the whole process of 
democracy. 

I worked for some time, Mr. Speaker, 
as an assistant to a federal Speaker, the Hon. 
Alan MacNaughton, and I know the kinds 
of strains and the kinds of turmoil which 
Speakers work under. If anything this House 
is perhaps even more difficult from time to 
time, perish the thought. I just want to 
say, in all sincerity, Mr. Speaker, that the 
hon, member for Northumberland has con- 
ducted himself with dignity, with grace, 
and has been a credit to the democratic 
system and we thank him. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Speaker, before the mem- 
ber for Northumberland rises, as he probably 
will want to, to reflect, I hope not with 
anguish, on his years as Speaker in this Legis- 
lature, let me say to you, Russell Rowe, that 
we share the immense affection that all of 
your colleagues in this House have for you, 
the respect for the very difficult job you did. 
It was an awkward one; there were moments 
when this House was terribly tempestuous 
and turbulent, by no means the fault of the 
Speaker, 

As I watched the federal House of Com- 
mons on parade yesterday in question period 
on television, I thought to myself with what 
dignity, decorum, excellence, wit and pro- 
priety we conduct ourselves by comparison. 
That is surely a tribute to you, and we wish 
you well in all future endeavours. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Mr. Speaker, I too am 
pleased to make a few comments with re- 
spect to the work which Mr. Speaker Rowe 
has done, and indeed, his task as Speaker 
in this House was made obviously much 
more difficult by the events that brought mi- 
nority government to the people of Ontario. 
He has served as Speaker through three 
Parliaments—the 29th, 30th and 31st. Even 
though the length of each of those and the 
time of his service has been comparatively 
brief with respect to the three years, I think 
the responsibilities and the involvements 
have crowded in on him more so than on 
any Speaker in the history of Ontario. 

I have particularly known Mr. Speaker 
Rowe while being House leader for my party 
and being our representative on the Board 
of Internal Economy, of which he was the 


chairman. Certainly as chairman, the Jeader- 
ship which he has given in the past several 
years has substantially changed the operation 
of this Legislature and of the attendant or- 
ganizations, the funds for which we are re- 
sponsible on the Board of Internal Economy. 

His interest in the Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Association has been referred to and 
it has certainly been one that has brought 
much honour to him and much pleasure as 
well. 

He now leaves the Speakership to devote 
somewhat more time to the duties of his 
constituency and to his family, and I cer- 
tainly give him my best wishes and echo 
the comments made by the other members 
who have spoken so far for the future, and 
thank him for the services which he has 
given to all of us. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Speaker, if I might 
be allowed a postscript to my remarks, I 
think it would be a serious oversight on our 
part if we didn’t recognize that included in 
the responsibilities of the Speaker are very 
heavy social responsibilities as well, Mr. 
Speaker Rowe has been assisted in such an 
admirable way by a very charming lady, 
obviously Mrs. Rowe, we'd want the record 
to show our appreciation to Marjorie Rowe 
as well, a gracious lady who has in fact 
assisted so well in those responsibilities. 

Mr. Rowe: Mr, Speaker, if I may be per- 
mitted a word or two. May I say first of all 
that in my modesty I’m embarrassed with 
all the kind remarks which I hear here this 
afternoon. I do appreciate them, I appreciate 
the letters, the many letters which I've 
received from the individual members of the 
assembly here as well. 

First of all, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
congratulate you on your taking over this 
particular office. It's a very onerous. office. 
Its a very important office. I know your 
ability, so I know that you will be carry- 
ing out your duties to a very excellent high 
standard. 

The member for Scarborough West men- 
tioned the goings on in the House of Com- 
mons yesterday. I saw that too, you see, I 
wasn’t here; and I had somewhat the same 
thought. 

I think one of my aims, of course, as well 
as conducting the affairs of the business in 
as orderly a fashion as possible, was to get 
all the members together as much as possible 
to get rid, somewhat, of some of the adver- 
sary aspects of our parliamentary life. You 
know, especially right after an election, when 
everybody’s all steamed up with telling them 
what good guys they are and the party they 
represent and so on, they come in here and 
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they think all those people over there are 
bad guys. 

Mr. Lewis: You know better, don’t you? 
[2:15] 

Mr. Rowe: I really should be over there 
motioning this way too, 

Anyway, I tried to get you around my 
dinner table and at other events to get 
acquainted on a more personal relationship. 
I hope that has been somewhat successful 
in. that respect. 

I have many pleasant memories, of course, 
from my years in the Speaker's chair, not 
only those which emanate from this House 
but also, as was mentioned by one of the 
speakers this afternoon, the many, many 
social events which one is called upon to 
attend or to host. We have many mementoes 
and many pleasant memories from that. 

I might just say before sitting down that 
this is really the first time I ever sat, in my 
14 years, on the right side of the House. For 
you newcomers over there, I’ve always sat 
over there or else up there. 


Mr. Nixon: We'll try to fix that. 


Mr. Rowe: It sure looks different, fellows, 
Vi tell you. 


Mr. Bounsall: It looks better, eh? 


Mr. Conway: But don't read Marvin's 
notebook. 


Mr. Rowe: Thank you very much, all you 
people, for your kind expressions. I do 
appreciate them and I know that Tl carry 
the message home to my wife, as well, from 
the member for Brock. Thank you again. 


Mr. Speaker: Just before proceeding to 
ministerial statements, I would be remiss if 
1 did not make mention of the excellent and 
very significant contribution to this Legis- 
lature and its committees by the hon. mem- 
ber for Simcoe East (Mr. G. E. Smith), who 
was the former deputy chairman of the com- 
mittee of the whole House. I personally en- 
joyed working with him very, very much. We 
had an excellent working arrangement. We 
had an excellent understanding. As a matter 
of fact, while we share the responsibility of 
chairmanship for committees, I don’t think 
we ever voted once. I think we had a per- 
fect understanding in our working relation- 
ship and our responsibilities to the House, 
and I would just like to say personally, 
thank you very, very much for the assistance 
and the encouragement given to me by the 
hon. member for Simcoe East. 
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STATEMENTS BY THE MINISTRY 
PUBLIC HEALTH REPORT 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: For some time, Mr. 
Speaker, my ministry has been becoming 
increasingly aware of the need for more 
extensive and effective programs to promote 
improved health and to prevent disease. 

To this end, we commissioned a review 
of public health services in Ontario by the 
Canadian Public Health Association which 
I have tabled today. Their work was sig- 
nificantly aided by an advisory committee 
representing not only major elements from 
the public health sector, but such bodies 
as the Ontario Hospital Association, the On- 
tario Medical Association and the Association 
of Ontario Boards of Health. Consultation 
was wide, and the report—entitled “Ontario 
Public Health—1977—Some Current Issues”— 
is the result of the process of discussion. 

The report is in two parts. The first out- 
lines perceptions of the existing Ontario public 
health system, examined from within and 
outside the system. The second part com- 
prises recommended policy adjustments for 
the health services field in Ontario, with 
special reference to the public health system 
and policy decisions within that system. 

Many of the recommendations are directed 
to various parts of the field—the ministry, 
educators, boards of health. For instance, the 
report alleges, and I quote, “inability of 
local official health agencies to meet local 
needs and to priorize clearly their activities.” 
This is an area where we will have to really 
examine the relationship of the ministry with 
these bodies, and the role of municipal gov- 
ermment in this field. , 

The ministry will be examining all the 
issues raised in considerable detail, and will 
be looking for input from professionals and 
professional associations, municipal govern- 
ments and all others involved. As a result, 
next spring I will be in a position to declare 
policy decisions resulting from that examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Lewis: Who drafted that with all those 
split infinitives? 

Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Some of the recom- 
mendations have already begun to be im- 
plemented such as updating the immuniza- 
tion policy for the province, thoroughly 
evaluating health promotion activities in On- 
tario, improving the delivery and support of 
genetic services, major initiatives and support 
for family planning, and continuing expan- 
sion of our well-received home care program. 

I think it is important to note that the 
report is not designed as a fully developed 
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plan for the future of public health in On- 
tario. Its value lies in the wide consultation 
and discussion that preceded its preparation 
and which will be continued as public 
health programs are further developed and 
refined in Ontario. 


Mr. Lewis: That is why you need the 
three Rs—because of writing like that. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY LEGISLATION 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Speaker, members 
will recall that in December 1976, the Em- 
ployees’ Health and Safety Act, 1976, or Bill 
139, was enacted. That Act reflects the com- 
mitment of this government to the two central 
themes of the Ham commission report—first, 
the need for greater openness and greater 
employee participation ia matters of health 
and safety, and second, the development of 
dual responsibility on the part of labour and 
management in the identifying, controlling 
and eliminating of occupational hazards. 

At the appropriate time today I shall in- 
troduce for first reading legislation which 
both carries forward that basic commitment 
and as well fulfils the further commitment 
I made at that time to cieate a comprehensive 
omnibus Act which would consolidate all 
existing occupational health and safety 
legislation. 

This bill, the Occupational Health and 
Safety Act, 1977, combines and reconciles 
the provisions of the Industrial Safety Act, 
the Construction Safety Act, part IX of the 
Mining Act, the Silicosis Act and Bill 139. 

The bill has been drafted following upon: 
first, intensive examination of those statutes 
by officials within my ministry; second, care- 
ful study of the report and the recommenda- 
tions of several commissions—one in our Own 
jucisdiction,. namely the Hain report, and 
those in other jurisdictions, for example, Al 
berta’s Gale report and the United Kingdom’s 
Roben’s report; and third, through extensive 
consultation with employer and employee 
groups. throughout the entire province, many 
of whom submitted briefs on the many issues 
addressed within the legislation. 

Copies of this non-legislative background 
material have been compiled in a compen- 
dium which will be tabled with the bill. While 
I should be delighted to bring the compen- 
dium with us to the House, I have to tell you 
that the amount of material fills, for each 
copy of the compendium, five boxes. It was 
my concern that I would not be able to see 
the faces of the hon. members for Harnilton 
West and Scarborough West behind those 
boxes when the compendium was tabled. 
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As members know, responsibility for all 
occupational health and safety legislation has, 
for approximately one year now, resided 
within the Ministry of Labour. The creation 
of the occupational health and safety divi- 
sion within the ministry under the direction 
of an assistant deputy minister, has provided 
the structure necessary to implement the com- 
prehensive statute which will shortly be be- 
fore this House. 

Now that the process of integration has 
been completed, with the passage of this 
legislation, I am confident that we shall have 
significantly increased our ability and our 
capacity to deal effectively with matters of 
health and safety in the workplace to an 
extent not hitherto possible. 

I should point out that the bill which I 
shall introduce deals with substantive matters 
of considerable import. Of course, as with 
any attempt to consolidate and reconcile long- 
standing legislation enacted at various times 
and directed at diverse and particular seg- 
ments of industry, this bill contains certain 
structural and formal changes distinct from 
its antecedents, which are necessary to en- 
sure its effectiveness. 

With the particulars of those matters I 
shall not burden the members at this time. 
There are, however, three major areas in 
which the bill contains new initiatives to 
which I would direct the attention of the 
members, for these embody the commitment 
to occupational health and safety to which I 
referred earlier. Briefly the areas are: 1. The 
comprehensive treatment of dangerous sub- 
stances; 2. The clarification of the right to 
refuse to perform unsafe work; 3. The cov- 
erage of the new legislation. 

Under current legislation, general pro- 
visions require employers to maintain safe 
and healthy workplaces for their employees. 
These provisions were enacted at a time when 
the health hazards of many biological, chem- 
ical and physical agents and processes present 
in the workplaces were but imperfectly under- 
stood. As the result, few specific regulations 
regarding these hazards are to be found in 
present statutes. 

In a significant departure from this legis- 
lative past, this bill provides a twofold 
mechanism to ensure strict control of the use 
of such agents and such processes in the 
workplace. 

First, with respect to certain designated 
dangerous substances, standards will be en- 
acted by regulation which will govern the 
exposure to and the handling of such sub- 
stances by workers. These regulations will in- 
clude detailed compliance programs enabling 
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employers and employees to ensure that the 
standards are in fact being met. 

Employers will be required to maintain de- 
tailed records relating to worker exposure to 
and handling of such designated substances 
and their use and storage. Further, with re- 
spect to such designated substances, some 
employers may be required to establish occu- 
pational health services where such is deemed 
necessary. 

The designation of dangerous substances 
will be an ongoing and continuous process, 
reflecting the dynamic and progressively ad- 
yancing field of occupational heaith sciences. 

Secondly, the bill will provide for the 
enactment of guidelines for the use and 
control of other dangerous substances for 
which satisfactory evidence is stil] not avail- 
able in order to enabie designation—that is, 
the introduction of absolute standards and the 
concomitant compliance programs to which I 
referred. The bulk of dangerous substances at 
present used in industry in this province falls 
into this broad category. However, the general 
provisions of the bill will ensure adequate 
protection of the worker by regulating his 
exposure to and his handling of all such sub- 
stances. 

Apart from designation, there is now a 
mechanism which will enable the develop- 
ment of acceptable and absolute standards 
governing such dangerous substances. Where 
the guidelines introduced by regulation and 
enforced by the mivistry are challenged, the 
matter may be referred to an independent 
third party empowered to make a finding as 
to an acceptable standard governing the dan- 
gerous substance at issue. Thus, the spirit of 
co-operative and dual responsibility to which 
the government is committed will find expres- 
sion as well in the development of standards 
to govern the workplace. 

At the beginning of my remarks I referred 
to Bill 139, in which a remedy was provided 
for those employees disciplined as a result of 
exercising the right to refuse unsafe work—- 
namely, the right to refer the matter either to 
an arbitrator or to the Ontario Labour Rela- 
ions Board. 

My ministry is cognizant of the criticisms 
which have been directed towards Bill 139 in 
this regard—and again, I refer the members to 
the many submissions made to the ministry 
which will be tabled with the compendium. 
In response to that criticism—that the right to 
refuse was not clearly defined as an integral 
component of the dual responsibility system 
enunciated in the Ham report-the new bill 
clarifies that right. 

As newly drafted, it is clear that the right 
is to be exercised where the health and safety 
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of the worker is at siake, and is nct to be 
undertaken frivolously. The rights and obliga- 
tions of employees and employers in ihe event 
of the exercise of the right of refusal are 
spelled out now in some detail. It is my 
opinion that this clarification of the right to 
refuse will ensure tbat it continues to be a 
practical element in the overall health and 
safety program provided for in this bill. 
With respect to the coverage of the bill, 
members are aware that certain categories of 
employees in this province are not covered by 
present legislation. While immediate expan- 
sion of coverage would appear to be desirable, 
dispassionate consideration has convinced the 
government that such expansion would be in- 
appropriate at this time. Rather, the bill pro- 
vides for the eventual and incremental expan- 
sion of coverage by regulation to those 
workers in Ontario not currently covered. 
This mechanism will permit careful, de- 
liberate and sustained consultation with 
affected employers and employees to take 
place so that the necessary complex of regu- 
lations may be drafted which will give mean- 
ing and effectiveness to any expansion of 
coverage, a consultation process similar to 
that undertaken by the Mining Act revision 
committee, commonly known as the Barrett 
committee, in the mining industry—which I 
would remind the members has been under 
way for some 18 months and is still ongoing. 
In conclusion, as I have stated both in this 
House and elsewhere, the government is de- 
termined to provide exemplary legislation 
which will most effectively protect the health 
and the safety of the Ontario worker. Both in- 
dustry and labour are committed—and deeply 
so—to this goal. This legislation ensures the 
achievement of that common objective. 


ORAL QUESTIONS 
BRUCE NUCLEAR PLANT 


Mr. §. Smith: A question for the Minister 
of Energy: Will he now tell the House what 
steps he has personally taken to investigate 
the massive cost increases and low produc- 
tivity at the Bruce heavy water site, and can 
he assure us that the situation there is now 


under control? 
[2:30] 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, there was 
a meeting of the board of directors of Hydro 
yesterday in connection with that particular 
job. The work on the D plant is substantially 
completed in terms of engineering and con- 
struction, and the Lummus Corporation will 
be completing that work. Hydro is satisfied 
that it is in the best interests of Hydro and 
the people that Lummus complete that work. 
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In connection with the D plant, the board 
of directors of Hydro have reviewed that as 
well, It has decided to take over the con- 
struction of the D plant on August 1, if 
the Lummus Corporation has not made satis- 
factory progress at that time. So, this matter 
has been, and is, under constant and con- 
tinual review by the board of directors and 
Hydro staff. 

I may say that the chairman of the Hydro 
board ‘has been in touch with me in the past, 


as he is at present, and has been in touch — 


with the hon. member. 

Mr. Conway: As if that would do any good. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: The member has a 
copy of that contract. He has been corre- 
sponding with the chairman of Hydro. He 
has met with the chairman of Hydro, and 
I’m sure that— 

Mr. S. Smith: I know what I have been 
doing but what has the minister personally 
been doing? 

Mr. Foulds: Or even impersonally. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: —he has had every co- 
operation possible from Hydro to keep him 
abreast of those developments. I think it’s 
been explained to him what the initial esti- 
mated cost was, what the proposed comple- 
tion cost is and the reasons for the difference. 

Mr. S. Smith: Supplementary: The chair- 
man of Hydro indicated, not only to me but 
to the minister—to his surprise—and in his 
July press conference to the rest of Ontario, 
that the Lummus portion of the Bruce heavy 
water project plants B and D had gone from 
a $742 million estimate in 1975 to $899 mil- 
lion in 1977, and he also indicated ‘at that 
time that the total cost of the project— 

Mr. Yakabuski: Inflation. 

Mr. S. Smith: —had gone from $900 million 
to $1.3 billion. Would the minister not agree 
that the non-Lummus portion, the portion of 
that contract which does not involve Lum- 
mus, has increased from $158 million to $401 
million? What accounts for that increase? 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: I would agree. Basically, 
the total cost of the project was about $1 
billion and it has been estimated that the 
completion cost will be about $1.3 billion. 

The increase in the Hydro portion of that 
contract is roughly equivalent, as the member 
knows—and Vm sure the member knows all 
this or he wouldn't be asking it— 

Mr. S. Smith: I appreciate the vote of 
confidence. 

Mr. Wamer: You're giving him too much 
credit. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: —the Hydro portion of 
the job is estimated to increase by about 
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$157 million. A lot of that has to do with 
projections of additional borrowing costs— 

Mr. Conway: Read your notes carefully, 
Jimmy. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: ~—and capital invest- 
ment on that plant. If the member wants 
additional information on that, I'd be happy 
—and I’m sure he will be meeting again with 
the chairman or getting additional informa- 
tion—to ‘cover that aspect of those break- 
downs and additional interest payments which 
are higher, of course, because of the long 
period of construction. 

But a lot of it has to do with financing 
costs. The member knows very well that 
probably between 75 and 80 per cent of 
Hydro’s capital costs for construction is bor- 
rowed money. 


Mr. S. Smith: By way of further supple- 
mentary on this very point, Mr. Speaker, do 
I understand the minister to say that the 
Hydro portion, the non-Lummus portion 
which was originally budgeted at $158 mil- 
lion, is now over budget by $157 million— 
virtually a 100 per cent increase in the Hydro 
portion. Even the Lummus portion isn’t 100 
per cent over what it was originally. How 
does he explain that increase in the non- 
Lummus portion? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: I didn’t say that, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. Kerrio: Say it, say it. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: What I indicated and 
explained was the total increase on the over- 
all job. What I said was that the portion of 
the job that was to be completed by Hydro 
has increased in dollar terms by about the 
same amount as the Lummus increase— 

Mr. Wildman: Tory economics. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: --and that was $157 
million. It’s my understanding that most of 
that increase is due to the financial costs. 
There was a delay in terms of completing the 
work— 

Mr. Wildman: That is a hell of a restraint 
program you have. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: —that is, there was a 
postponement of the work, as members very 
well know, and I think as the select com- 
mittee which reviewed these matters knows— 
and additional financing costs over the years. 

Mr. Lewis: By way of a supplementary, 
might I come at this in a slightly different 
way? Can I ask how the minister can continue 
to have confidence in the management of 
Hydro, given the remarkable escalation in 
costs which he himself has now confirmed, 
but even more important, given the assurances 
that were extended to members of the Legis- 
lature by the chairman of Hydro in July 1977, 
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and now we learn from the minister this 
afternoon that Hydro may drop the guillotine 
and take over the construction of the Lummus 
portion itself in August 1978? Doesn’t that 
suggest faulty and inexcusable management 
practices on Hydro’s part? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: No, I don't think that 
necessarily follows. 

Mr. Warner: Stop there. Stop there. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: I am no apologist for 
escalating costs or Ontario Hydro. 

Mr. Lewis: Management, management? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: What I am simply point- 
ing out is that costs have, in fact, escalated, 

Mr. Lewis: What about management? 

Mx. Speaker: Order. Do you want an 
answer or don’t you? 

Mr. Lewis: I do. 

Mr. Speaker: Then be courteous enough to 
listen to what the minister has to say. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: What the member is 
saying is that presumably every project in this 
country that is over budget is as a result of 
poor management. 

Mr. Breithaupt: By 100 per cent? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: If that is so, then pre- 
sumably one would fire the board of directors 
of Steleo in connection with that company’s 
costs that have doubled. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Put Bob Mackenzie in the 
job. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Let the record show that 
the NDP is in favour of disbanding the board 
of directors of Stelco. It’s the same thing with 
the new Texaco plant, the costs have doubled. 
Look at what has happened to the Syncrude 
plant. 

Mr. Lewis: Come on. What about Hydro? 

Mr. Reid: Its the ‘Treasurer's (Mr. 
McKeough) budget. 

Mr. Peterson: Has the Treasurer been help- 
ing you with this? 

Mr. Speaker: Order, please. This is getting 
into a debate. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: All I am doing is point- 
ing out how foolish it is to conclude that be- 
cause costs escalate it is mismanagement on 
the part of the board of directors. What I am 
saying is that is not so at all. 

Mr. Sargent: Now we understand it. 

Mr. Samis: Isn’t anybody to blame? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Costs right across this 
country have been escalating. There’s no ques- 
tion about that. We are concerned—I am sure 
all of us are concerned in terms of produc- 
tivity, Mr. Speaker. We have heard a lot 
about that. 
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Mr. Samis: Isn’t anybedy to blame? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: We are very concerned. 
in terms of inflation. 

Mr. Speaker: That is not relevant ta the 
question. We will get along with the second 
question of the member for Hamilton West. 

Mr. S. Smith: Mr. Speaker, could I ask 
one more supplementary on this? 

Mr. Speaker: No, that is all the supple- 
mentaries on this. We have spent nine 
minutes on this first question. 

Mr. S. Smith: There was only one sup- 
plementary. 

Mr. Kerrio: It is a very important ques- 
tion. Youre hiding behind the Speaker. 
Webster said it this morning; that is how you 
are going to get off the hook. 

Mr. Speaker: We have spent nine minutes 
on this first question. 

Mr. Yakabuski: Let’s find out about the 
sagging Trudeau dollar. 
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Mr. S. Smith: A question of the Premier, 
Mr. Speaker, if I can possibly intervene for 
a moment for his attention: Why has the 
Premier still not initiated serious negotiations 
with Ottawa to ensure that if the federal 
treasury were to benefit in the form of 
reduced unemployment insurance payments 
as a result of provincia] job-creation pro- 
grams, these benefits would accrue, at least 
in part, to the provinces? Why has he not 
undertaken that form of negotiation? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Chretien says no new 
budget. 

Mr. Conway: What was that, Darcy? The 
Treasurer is making more sense with his 
mumbling. 

Hon, Mr. Davis: I will be very careful, in 
the spirit of the House, Mr. Speaker. 1 find 
it a very intriguing suggestion from the 
Leader of the Opposition that the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, which is a form 
of insurance paid into by a lot of workers 
in this province— 

Mr. S. Smith: I said the federal treasury 
benefits. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: —that the provinces would 
be getting some rebate as it relates to some 
impact that a provincial job-creation program 
might have on that particular fund. 

Mr. S. Smith: The federal treasury, not that 
fund. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I would say, with respect, 
Mr. Speaker, we are looking for ways and 
means to find moneys from the government of 
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Canada from time to time. I must say to the 
Leader of the Opposition that I would be 
less than hopeful that the new Minister of 
Finance would see it clear to enter this sort 
of shared-cost arrangement. 

As I say, it is an interesting suggestion, 
but I for one would not be optimistic that 
Mr. Chretien would accede to this sort of 
request. 


Mr. S. Smith: By way of supplementary, 
since the question originally dealt not with 
the fund itself but with the federal treasury 
itself, which would undoubtedly benefit since 
it is now paying for a good portion of what 
the unemployed receive, I still have not 
heard from the Premier, and I ask him to 
consider from the following point of view, 
why he has not already sought that precise 
remedy so that we could have in this prov- 
ince a job incentive program of the kind that 
President Carter has spoken of, that we have 
spoken of and that this government itself 
started as a summertime project for 16 weeks 
in order to actually intervene to support and 
subsidize wages for newly created jobs? 

_ Hon. Mr. Davis: We are really quite en- 
thusiastic about the response we had. In that 
that was part of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion’s question with respect to the summer 
employment program, I think it was singular- 
ly successful in terms of the role that it 
played for the summer months. 


Mr. Sargent: That was election stuff. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I am quite aware of the 
suggestion of the Leader of the Opposition 
that a somewhat similar program that he 
has suggested be extended on a much broader 
basis across the province at a cost that one 
can guesstimate would be many millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. S. Smith: Recoverable from unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: With great respect, it 
doesn’t matter where you recover it from, it 
is coming from the economy somewhere. It’s 
coming from the taxpayers somewhere. 

Mr. Peterson: You are asking for help with 
sales tax. ; 

Hon. Mr. Davis: To develop a specious 
argument that because there may be fewer 
dollars— 

Mr. Speaker: Order, please. This is not a 
debating period, it’s a question period. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: —spent through the un- 
employment insurance, whether it comes 
directly from the fund or the government of 
Canada, really isn’t in itself a solution to 
the problem. I would say with respect to 
the Leader of the Opposition that perhaps 


a more realistic approach is to recognize that 
part of the prablem we face in this province 
and in this country is not a question of 
further subsidization of industry but a recog- 
nition that our industry has to become more 
productive. It has to become more competi- 
tive and it has to become more efficient, if 
we are going to compete in the international 
marketplaces of the world. Its as simple as 
that. 

Mr. S. Smith: By way of supplementary, 
since the Premier realizes that it’s a long- 
term goal—and I agree with his latter re- 
marks—could he explain to this House, please, 
the meaning of his comments, when he sug- 
gests that if money presently being paid in 
unemployment insurance were paid instead 
to the people in order to have them do 
work, that would somehow or other still be 
a drain on the economy rather than a useful 
enterprise to be undertaken at a time when 
unemployment is so high? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I will try to explain it to 
the hon. member, if I can. What I was 
trying to say is—and I'll try to phrase it in 
a language that both of us will understand— 

Mr. Foulds: Try English. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: —my recollection is that 
the government of Canada—and I am the 
last one to defend it at this moment—isn’t 
operating from a significant budgetary sur- 
plus. The last figures I read indicate that 
they too are operating in a slight deficit 
position. As a result, any such alteration in 
their policy would have to be part, I think, 
of perhaps a new budget. 

Mr. Roy: That is called a net cash re- 
quirement. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Chretien says there 
will be no budget and, as a result, to say 
there are funds there that might or might 
not be available is dealing in a hypothetical 
situation that just doesn’t exist. 


Mr. Peterson: Supplementary: I would be 
curious to see how the Premier reconciles 
that position with the Treasurer’s approach 
of asking the federal government to come 
across with some $800 million for assistance 
with sales tax. Their views are totally dif- 
ferent in this issue. 


Mr. Breaugh: That is called sucking and 
whistling at the same time. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I can recall, not exactly 
what the Treasurer said, but I can recall— 


Mr. Mancini: Ask him. 
Hon. Mr. Davis: —what the Premiers said. 


I think all of the Premiers had some observa- 
tions in St. Andrews by the sea. 
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Mr. Conway: Who is the Premier over 
there? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I know who the Premier 
is. We some days wonder over there just 
who the newest aspirant for leadership over 
there is. 

Mr. Speaker: That's wasting the time of 
the question period. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I would say to the mem- 
ber for Renfrew North that he really 
shouldn't be too optimistic. I don’t see it in 
the foreseeable future. I don’t even see it 
in the fullness of time. 


Mr. Conway: Did you not hear the Speaker? 


Mr. Speaker: That wasn’t part of the 
original question. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: In fact, I don’t even see 
jt. Where did I leave off? 

Mr. Conway: After June 9 your vision is 
surely suspect. 

[2:45] 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Where the Premiers in 
their sort of joint communique to the Prime 
Minister suggested that if the government 
of Canada in its wisdom felt there was a 
need to provide stimulation to the economy, 
one area that we suggested was in the 
situation of the federal sales tax—this to be 
consistent with a policy of stimulation. I 
think that is really quite consistent with the 
approach that I have tried to explain to 
the member’s colleague and his leader. 


Mr. S. Smith: Does the Premier not agree 
that it is better to receive the same dollars 
for actually doing work than merely for re- 
ceiving unemployment insurance benefits? 
Isn’t that the difference? 


Mr. Speaker: Order, please. The question 
has already been asked and an answer has 
been given. 


Mr. Kerrio: There was a question but no 
answer. 


BRUCE NUCLEAR PLANT © 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
return to the original question today, be- 
cause there was part of the minister's state- 
ment which intrigued me. What new details 
have emerged about unit D at Bruce which 
would require the unprecedented declaration 
by Hydro that they will kick Lummus off 
the construction site and take it over them- 
selves? What has happened, even in the last 
few days, that has brought them to that pass? 


Hon, J. A. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, I don't 
think that anything dramatic has happened in 
the last few days. 
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Mr. MacDonald: Drama is extended. 

Hon, J. A. Taylor: What I was saying is 
that there was a board meeting yesterday 
of the directors of Ontario Hydro. 

Mr, Lewis: Was the minister in attend- 
ance? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: I was ia the House 
yesterday. As the member knows, Ontario 
Hydro have given Lummus until November 
1, which is not too distant, to put their 
schedule in order in terms of completion of 
the work. That is to ensure that they re on 
stream. That was reassessed yesterday—and 
may I say that my information was over the 
telephone. I haven't had a formal com- 
munication from Hydro yet; it was just late 
yesterday that I learned in a general way 
the gist of their deliberations. 

What I explained is what happened in 
terms of a certain unit, B, In terms of unit 
D, there may be some further conditions or 
something of some substance that may be of 
assistance to the member. When I get the 
complete decision on that, Pll be happy to 
share it with the members of the House so 
that they can appreciate the thought process 
that prompted Hydro to set a new date of 
August 1, in terms of Hydro completing 
that work, if they weren't satishied with the 
Lummus Corporation. 

Mr, Wildman: Are you sure its August 
or is it December? 

Mr. Lewis: May I ask very quickly, Mr. 
Speaker, has the minister thought of himself 
and some senior members of his ministry 
sitting down with the board of Ontario Hydro 
at this point to examine what is occurring 
over the next several months, given the ap- 
parent incapacity of Ontario Hydro, on this 
front as so many others, to operate effectively 
in the public interest? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, I just 
don’t accept the member's assessment of the 
board of directors and the stait of Ontario 
Hydro as being incompetent. 

Mr. Lewis: I didn’t say incompetent; I am 
talking about this issue. 

Hon, J. A. Taylor: The member said in- 
capacity. If they are not capable, if they 
don’t have the capacity, I would assume that 
it logically follows that they are probably in- 
competent to carry on. 

Mr. Lewis: That is right, something is 
wrong. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Frankly, Pm not ac- 
cepting that proposition and knowing of 
course of the expertise, the technical people 
who are employed by Hydro in all fields, in- 
cluding the legal field, I would think the 
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board of directors who are charged with the 
management of that corporation should be 
sufficiently advised by that expertise to come 
to a proper determination in terms of prob- 
lems they meet from day to day. 

So I have confidence in that, and unlike 
some members here I don’t feel that I can 
add in a technical sense to the judgement 
of Hydro’s advisers in terms of the course 
of action that they should take in the in- 
terpretation of legal documents and the 
completion of a very technical project. 

As the member knows, a heavy water 
plant isn’t something that one picks off the 
shelf and says, “Here, build one of these 
things.” We're on the frontier of new tech- 
nology and there are very few people in 
the world who can construct that kind of a 
plant, engineer and coustruct it, It’s easy 
for. us to become instant experts in various 


fields— 
Mr. Foulds: Except you. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: —whether in terms of 
engineering or law— 


Mr. Samis: You are getting silly now. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: —but I think that we 
have to be guided by that area of expertise 
that the Ontario Hydro has, 


Mr. S. Smith: 
Speaker? 


Mr. Speaker: I'm going to allow one final 
supplementary, and that’s by the member 
for Niagara Falls. This is an extension of 
the original question which took nine min- 
utes. Were now six minutes into what is 
really a supplementary. 


Mr. Kerrio: Thank you, Mr. Speaker. The 
question I have to raise with the minister 
is that its my understanding that Hydro 
has an agreement with the same employees 
who are now working with or for Lummus. 
Is the minister suggesting that he’s going to 
take the same people on to his payroll, which 
is a question being raised in another matter 
with the Minister of Labour, excluding Hy- 
dro? Is he suggesting to me that he is going 
to take on the same people after the loss 
he’s shown on his part of the project with 
the same people? Aren’t we just then talking 
management? 


Supplementary, Mr. 


Mr. Swart: Blame the workers. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: Contrary to the views 
of the hon. member's leader, apparently, and 
his party, I don’t see the benefit of firing the 
employees—there may be 3,400 employees on 
that site—just because the member happens 
to say that the job isn’t progressing. 


Mr. Nixon: Nobody wants to fire them. 


Mr. S. Smith: Nobody suggested any such 
thing. 

Mr. Nixon: Maybe the minister should be 
fired. 

Mr. Conway: We just want the minister 


fired. 
Mr. Speaker: Order, please. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: The board of directors 
of Ontario Hydro, as I’ve mentioned—and 
this will be the third time—have decided to 
go ahead with the completion of the work, 
full completion of unit B. Those are em- 
ployees of the Lummus company. 

(Mr. Wildman: The minister is a nuclear 
disaster. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: If the hon. member is 
suggesting to me that simultaneously they are 
employees of Ontario Hydro, then I think he 
is sadly mistaken. And frankly I can’t see— 

Mr. Kerrio: The minister is going to fire 
Lummus and hire them himself. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: And if the member is 
suggesting that Ontario Hydro turf out those 
employees and then go along and try to put 
together another work force, then I think 
that’s ludicrous. 

Mr. Gaunt: We are not suggesting that at 
all. 

Mr. Peterson: Go powder the top of your 
head. 


RADIATION LEVELS 


Mr. Lewis: A question for the Minister of 
Labour, timed, I guess, to coincide with her 
announcement of the legislation today. 

Did the minister know that ‘at a recent con- 
ference the gentleman who did the statistical 
analysis for the Ham commission on radia- 
tion exposure in Elliot Lake further re- 
viewed his figures and came to the conclusion 
—and Ill quote it: 

“On this basis I would like to assert that 
if there exists a threshold for production of 
lung cancer by exposure to radon, it has 
to be below 60 working-level months.” 

Does the minister realize that this level is 
roughly Jess than one-half of the present 
standards which we are using to evaluate for 
compensation purposes, and what steps can 
be taken to act on this kind of information? 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Speaker, ’'m very 
much aware that Dr. Hewitt has made that 
statement. It is an upgrading of the level 
which he had suggested earlier by about 
something like 10 times, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Lewis: Six. That was an error. 

Fon. B. Stephenson: Yes. 

Mr. Lewis: So he said. 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: I am also aware that 
there are a number of epidemiological experts 
in various parts of North America who are 
presently re-reviewing Dr. Hewitt’s analysis 
of the figures which he developed for the 
Ham commission report and whose sug- 
gestions are that indeed Dr. Hewitt is some- 
what in error again and that perhaps there 
are some more rational figures which they 
would be able to develop. 

I am awaiting the results of those analyses 
because I know of two sources from which 
they are coming. As well, we are hoping to 
conduct a further review of these in order 
to establish some rational basis for the deci- 
sion about the number of working-level 
months, 


Mr. Lewis: By way of supplementary, since 
so much of this ministry’s legislation is flow- 
ing from the Ham commission report and the 
evident integrity of that document, therefore, 
and since several hundred workers or more 
would clearly be at risk if Dr. Hewitt’s pro- 
jections are valid, can the minister tell us the 


sources for the review to which she is turning 
and when they will be available? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Offhand, I can't re- 
member all of the names of the people who 
are involved but I shall get that information 
and present it to the members of the House. 


COURT FACILITIES 


Mr. Roy: Mr. Speaker, my question is to 
the Attorney General: Having raised this 
matter with him and with his predecessors 
over the last five years, I just wonder how 
much longer the Attorney Genera] is going 
to tolerate the deterioration of the administra- 
tion, which is leading to a breakdown of the 
administration of justice in Ottawa, by the 
fact there are now delays for trial dates of 
eight or nine months for provincial court 
trials? 1 wonder if he is prepared to tolerate 
the situation where accused persons do, in 
fact, have to plead guilty to offences to which 
they want to plead not guilty because they 
have to wait seven or eight months in jail? 

How long is he going to tolerate situations 
where Supreme Court judges are having to 
release an accused who should be in custody 
but are releasing him on bail because he has 
to wait seven or eight months for his trial? 
How long is he going to tolerate the situa- 
tion where the process of witnesses, and so 
forth, is really breaking down? When are we 
going to have additional judges? When are 
we going to have adequate court space? 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Mr. Speaker, I think 
one of my colleagues has pointed out that 
there are approximately seven questions in- 


ORS 
OOD 


cluded in the general concern expressed by 
the member for Ottawa East with respect to 
the administration of justice in Ottawa. 

Mr. Sargent: We shouldn’t have to ask. 

“Hon. Mr. McMurtry: ff his colleague be- 
hind him will mind his manners for once we 
might attempt to deal with them. 

Mr. Sargent: Get on with the question. 


You should be ashamed of yourself. 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: First of all, T have not 
hesitated to state that I regard the present 
court facilities in Ottawa as being quite un- 
satisfactory. As the member knows, the Minis- 
try of Government Services has been. attempt- 
ing to locate 40,000 square feet of additional 
court space for the provincial criminal courts 
in Ottawa. Some considerable concern has 
been expressed by representatives of the local 
bar in respect—as I know the member for 
Ottawa East appreciates—to the location of 
this court facility. There was a location picked, 
for example, about 15 minutes-I’'m teld— 
from the downtown Ottawa area. You say 20 
minutes? 

Mr. Nixon: Are you still using the Holiday 
Inn? That is what the local bar is called. 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Great concern has 
been expressed about the convenience, not 
only to members of the bar but to the public 
generally. { know the Ministry of Government 
Services is considering looking at other tenders 
in order to see whether a more convenient 
location cannot be provided because there’s 
no question but that the provincial courts in 
particular are desperately in need of better 
court accommodation. 

With respect to the backlogs, as the mern- 
ber for Ottawa East appreciates, there is a 
rather unusual situation with respect to the 
provincial court in Ottawa inasmuch as there 
is an unexpected shortage of two provincial 
court judges at the moment. These two judges 
are not sitting. They’re still judges and their 
problems have not yet been resolved. In the 
interim, it’s my intention to recommend, 
within the next few days, the appointment of 
an additional provincial court judge in Ottawa. 

Mr. Roy: And don’t ask Bob for advice. 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: With respect to the 
matter of the backlog, I’ve had officials of 
the ministry looking at the backlog. We are 
satished that the backlog is such that it is 
not critical. It is manageable, and has been 
created, to some extent, by the unexpected 
shortage of these two judges. 

There was a great deal of media attention 
last week to the allegation that a local Ottawa 
lawyer advised his client to plead guilty 
rather than risk remaining in custody for some 
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time awaiting a trial date. I think it’s un- 
fortunate that any counsel would ever advise 
a client to’ plead guilty if he believes that a 
person is not, in law, guilty. 

[3:00] 

In that particular case it might have been 
helpful, firstly, if the counsel had sought a 
‘judicial review of the bail order of the pro- 
vincial court-in other words, appeal the 
order of $500 bail which was made because, 
apparently, the accused had a drinking prob- 
lem and just forgot to attend in court. 
It certainly would have been open for the 
counsel in that case to have appealed that 
$500 order to a county court judge to have 
it reviewed. This was not done. I think, and 
I am also advised, that there were no serious 
efforts made by counsel in communicating 
with the local Crown attorney to secure an 
earlier trial date. 

I spoke to the Crown attorney in Ottawa 
as recently as yesterday about the matter. 
I have met with the chief judge of the pro- 
vincial courts and he is establishing a special 
custody court, so-called, in the provincial 
court system in Ottawa to give priority to the 
trial of accused persons who are in custody 
because I share ‘the concern of my friend, 
the member for Ottawa East, that the delay 
or undue delay of trial of persons held in 
custody is not something that should be 
tolerated. 

I am satisfied that trials involving in- 
dividuals in custody will be expedited. This is 
a matter that we are going to continue to 
look at very closely. 


Mr. Roy: If I can raise a supplementary 
question to the minister's answer, first of all, 
does the Attorney General recall that we 
have discussed—and I am sure his predeces- 
sors may recall as well—this situation in 
Ottawa? We keep coming to it and he keeps 
referring back that it’s manageable. Will he 
undertake at the present time to get adequate 
additional court space? 

I put it to the Attorney General, does he 
know of any urban centres in this province 
where the provincial court system would 
be divided up in three areasP We have got 
right now 1 Nicholas, 2 Daly and 60 Waller. 
Now they want us out in a warehouse in 
the east end of the city. Does the Attorney 
General not feel that the bar association 
has a good point in saying we should try to 
centralize these court facilities? 

Secondly, may I ask the Attorney General 
about the question of this counsel pleading 
or suggesting that the accused plead guilty? 
He states right in his letter that he discussed 
it with Crown counsel and that it was a 


problem at that time as he had to wait seven 
months for a trial. 

Finally, may I ask the Attornéy General 
does he not feel somewhat embarrassed by 
the critical comments of the Chief Justice, 
Chief Judge or senior judges of the Supreme 
Court who come down to Ottawa and say 
that the court situation is absolutely atrocious? 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: I think I have already 
indicated my unhappiness with the present 
court situation in Ottawa. I have already in- 
dicated to the hon. member for Ottawa East 
the province’s commitment to produce 40,000 
additional square feet of court space in one 
location. 

Mr. Warner: Whenever you find a place. 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: So the provincial 
courts will be centralized to that extent, and 
we certainly will attempt to do it in such a 
way as to avoid any unnecessary incon- 
venience. But I should at the same time 
remind the member for Ottawa East that 
there are other communities in the province 
where lawyers do not regard it as an un- 
necessary imposition or a particularly un- 
fair imposition to have to— 

Mr. Roy: Like where? 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: —travel 15 minutes 
from their home to court. We have to balance 
the public interest in securing court space at 
a reasonable cost with respect to the con- 
venience of the lawyers who practise in these 
courts. 


Ms. Gigantes: Supplementary: I would like 
to ask the Attorney General whether he re- 
members the letter he received two years ago 
from a member of the defence counsels’ asso- 
ciation in Ottawa outlining the same problem 
with the same results, that people were plead- 
ing guilty to charges where they should be 
pleading not guilty. Also, does the minister 
know how long it takes to get to the far 
east end of Ottawa? I represent an area in 
the far east end of Ottawa and, unless one 
is going along the Queensway in a car, it can 
take 45 minutes on the bus. 

(Mr. Speaker: The question has been asked. 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: I think I am being 
repetitive when I state we are not insensitive 
to the concerns of the Ottawa practising 
lawyers in relation to the location of this 
court. 

Mr. Roy: It is not only lawyers. 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: There has been con- 
siderable consultation with representatives of 
the bar association as to where this court 
is going to be. We are quite prepared to 
take their concerns very seriously in so far as 
they are opposed to the location that was 
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selected by Government Services, and we are 
prepared to look for better locations. I have 
made that quite clear. 


TEA AND COFFEE PRICING 


Mr. Swart: Mr. Speaker, I guess I have 
the honour of asking the first question of the 
new Minister of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations. I will ask him if he will tell the 
House when he will complete the investiga- 
tion and table the report on tea and coffee 
pricing. In view of the fact that most of the 
Canadian roasters are subsidiaries of United 
States corporations, wil] he assure us that his 
investigation will include the relation of the 
United States and the Canadian prices by 
these companies? 


Mr. Ruston: Stand up taller now, Larry. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’m taller than the 
House leader. 


Mr. Speaker: Can we have some order, 
please? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The member for 
Welland-Thorold also had the honour of writ- 
ing me my first letter. So I thank him on 
both accounts, depending on what happens. 

First, I should point out that I will not be 
tabling a report in the assembly, or anything 
of that sort. As I think I made fairly clear 
_or tried to—I will be making public the 
responses I get from the wholesalers and re- 
tailers to whom I have written. That com- 
prises seven or eight companies in total. 
When I get those responses I will be deciding 
what to do further. It could be that those 
responses will be self-explanatory; it could 
be they won’t. If they are not, then I can 
assure the member that we will be furthering 
the investigation and asking more questions. 
That may well include, as he points out, 
some inquiries of American parent companies, 
if that’s appropriate from the replies. 

I should also sav that we sent out the letters 
the Friday before the Thanksgiving weekend. 
I had my staff call last Wednesday and Thurs- 
day to see where the replies were, and it 
turned out that the companies had received 
those letters on Wednesday and Thursday of 
lest weck. So I would expect to heer from 
them by the end of this week or early next 
week. at which time I will show the member 
the communications and make them public. 
Then we will assess the situation and go from 
there. 


Mr. Swart: A supplementary: In view of 
the wide contrast in the price of coffee—be- 
tween Cenada and the United States— 
wouldn’t the minister think that a full investi- 
gation is warranted? Would it help him to 


a tre 
—— ee 


change his mind and decide that there should 
be an investigation into the conirast of these 
prices if I sent to him, across the floor, two 
four-ounce jars of Maxim ccifee produced by 
General Foods—one bought in Etcbicoke at 
the A&P at the price of $3.79, the other one 
bought in the United States in Buflalo— 

Mr. Speaker: Question. 

Mr. Swart: —at a price of $2.69. 

Mr. Speaker: Do you have a question? 

Mr. Swart: Yes, I do. 

Mr. Speaker: Please put it. 

Mr. Swart: Would the minister please 
note— 

Mr. Yakabuski: What was the difference? 


Mr. Swart: —that the label on both says, 
“Made in Canada.” 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Over here. 
Mr. Speaker: Please remove that coffee. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’ve already got the 
water, Mr. Speaker. This is really the first 
benefit of holding office I have received, and 
I thank the member for that. My wife asked 
me when she would be getting some coffee, 
inexpensively. I didn’t think I would have it 


free. 


Mr. Speaker: Will you please answer the 
question? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I should point out to 
the member that from our information—and 
we are trying to get some more—and, indeed, 
from the member’s information, we have so 
far been talking about the prices between On- 
tario and Buffalo and area, with no regerd to 
Canada and all of the United States, which 
may in fact be a whole different subject and 
may alter what appears to be a problem on 
the face of it. We are looking for that, and 
if the member has any information with re- 
gard to coffee prices in the United States out- 
side of Buffalo, it may be helpful. 

I should also point out to the member when 
he talks about a full-scale investigation that 
his colleague from Etobicoke said on the radio 
the other day that he, too, was looking for- 
ward to the replies and wasn't, at that stage 
in any event, prepared to say there should be 
a full-scale investigation launched until we 
get the sort of information that I’ve asked 
for. I think that’s the common-sense approach 
and will be followed. 

Mr. Philip: Supplementary: Is the minister 
prepared to examine the differences in prices 
of tea that is blended and packaged in 
CanadaP 

Mr. Speaker: That’s not a part of the 
original question. 
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Mr. Philip: The original question pertained 
to tea and coffee prices. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Speaker, the 
answer is yes. 


An hon. member: Save us some coffee. 


TAX FORECASTS 


Mr. Peterson: We need a little order, Mr. 
Speaker. I have a very important question of 
the Treasurer. Does his ministry do indepen- 
dent forecasting, its own forecasting, about 
the provincial take on income tax as well as 
mining tax? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We do our own fore- 
cast of mining tax. We do not do a forecast 
on the income tax. 

Mr. Peterson: Supplementary: Is the Treas- 
urer saying that he always takes wholesale 
the federal figures with respect to his budget- 
ing and he has no independent corroboration 
on what his take will be in terms of budget- 
ing? He has no independent corroboration of 
that? Is that what he is saying? 

Hon. B. Stephenson: They are your figures. 

Mr. Roy: What are all these experts doing? 


Mr. Speaker: The question has been 
answered. 


LAYOFF OF NICKEL WORKERS 


Mr. Laughren: A question to the Minister 
of Natural Resources: Is the minister aware 
that Falconbridge Nickel Mines has stated 
that by the end of 1978 it is the company’s 
intention to reduce the work force by 800 
employees, and is he aware as well that that 
comes in an area which already has the 
highest unemployment rate in Ontario? North- 
eastern Ontario is 9.5 per cent and Sudbury 
9.3 per cent. 

Is he willing to reassess the policies of his 
predecessor regarding exemptions to Falcon- 
bridge to ship their ores to Norway before 
processing is done, thus costing northeastern 
Ontario a great many jobs? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Mr. Speaker, ['m not 
aware of the change to 800. I'm aware of an 
increase in the 350 originally scheduled of 
the 4,000. There are very serious problems in 
the nickel industry and they are particularly 
difficult for Falconbridge Nickel, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Laughren: Mismanagement. 


Hon. F. §. Miller: I'm not going to question 
the reasons at this point. I simply say they 
are of vital interest to all of us, because with- 
out a healthy market for the product of those 
two major companies in the member’s area, 


we cant help but have an increasing un- 
employment problem. 

However, the market is very cyclical. It is 
just, if I recall, three years ago when the 
market for those two metals was hitting an 
all-time high. In fact, the revenues to this 
province were hitting an all-time high. One 
tends to think that a point in a cycle is not 
going to change. I'm optimistic enough to 
believe the markets will change. 

This, however, will require our country 
and our province to assist the industries in 
whatever way to be competitive in what is 
now a world market, not a Canadian market. 
There was a time when the nickel from the 
member’s city supplied 95 per cent of the 
free world market. What is it now—45 to 50 
per cent? In fact, Cuba has twice the reserves 
of the province of Ontario. 

1 think we have to realize we don't have 
a corner on the marketplace. The product is 
sold in intermational markets, and unless we 
produce it at a profit and at a competitive 
price we will not have continuing jobs. It’s 
my job to see that we do. 

Mr. Laughren: Supplementary: In view of 
the fact that it’s not just the nickel industry 
that’s causing the unemployment rate in 
northeastern Ontario to be at 9.5 per cent, 
but it’s the entire resource sector that’s in 
trouble, will the minister convene a meeting 
with federal people, municipal people and 
provincial people to discuss the future of 
northeastern Ontario? 


[3:15] 
Would he also at the same time give 
special consideration to the comments of the 


Sudbury and District Chamber of Commerce _ | 


in its document “Profile in Failure” in which 
they accused this government of neglecting 
all of northern Ontario? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Mr. Speaker, the voters 
of northeastern Ontario did not reject this 
government recently. 


Mr. Wildman: They did in Sudbury. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: 
fellows. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I would simply point 
out that we are very concerned, but we have 
to stick to those things the province is able 
to control. I believe the Treasurer and I had 
made arrangements not too long ago to speak 
to the Minister of Finance about some of 
these problems, then he was moved. [ am 
sure we will continue to do our best to get 
to the new man. 

Mr. S. Smith: I will undoubtedly be moved 
by this answer as well, Mr. Speaker. Can the 
minister tell us what things within the provin- 
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cial jurisdiction he is doing, as he just referred 
to, to assist the nickel industry? And in 
particular, has he heard of plans by Inco to 
lay off another 1,500 workers this Thursday? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I am keenly aware that 
the companies are having to adjust, as all 
manufacturing or extractive companies do, 
their production schedules to meet sales. I 
am also keenly aware that sales of nickel 
have been dropping and have been below 
forecast. At the beginning of the year, when 
I was made Minister of Natural Resources, 
both of those companies were reasonably 
optimistic that the year would show improved 
sales. Both of them, to give them credit, have 
been stockpiling metal at a time when they 
could have cut back on the work force. They 
believed that by stockpiling they could per- 
haps even out the cycles. 

The Jast figure I had was that Inco had 
$1 billion worth of stockpiled nickel. In the 
face of softening markets I would think it is 
probably inevitable that that company might 
have to curtail operations for a short time. 

Now, what are we doing? The provincial 
jurisdiction covers things like mining tax— 


Mr. Roy: You can’t ask yourself a question. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: —and what effect that 
has on the overall industry. In a time of low 
profits admittedly that doesn’t have much 
effect, What it does do though is signal the 
way to the future. And [ think it is safe to 
say that the mining tax is being looked at 
in an attempt, not to generate just more 
money for this government, but to maximize 
the investment potential and therefore the 
job potential for the people in the north. 

Mr. Nixon: John White adjusted it last 
time. 


NUCLEAR OPERATORS 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Speaker, I have a question 
of the Minister of Colleges and Universities. 

In view of the very high unemployment 
situation, particularly among young people, 
and in view of the fact that Ontario Hydro 
has recruited approximately 100 families 
from Great Britain and other countries these 
past two years, will the minister take steps 
immediately to stop this large-scale impor- 
tation of out-of-country chemical nuclear op- 
erators by, one, convening a meeting between 
the ministry, Ontario Hydro and Canada 
Manpower, to determine accurately the man- 
power needs of the nuclear program in the 
next 10 years; and two, instituting 2 crash 
program to train chemical operators? 


Mr. Roy: Good question. Just say yes and 
sit down. 


fe Petlerd 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: In reply to that question 
I should say to the member that we 2yurce 
with the--I have forgotten the minister from 
the federal government who said immigration 
was not an acceptable procedure today in 
our climate for filling the job market needs of 
society. 

Mr. Gaunt: That was Cullen. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Cullen. The member is 
right. I am sorry, I had forgotten it. ‘That is 
an obviously sensible statement that we agree 
with. 

To change around in a very quick way the 
training program and to meet a need today 
requires a good deal of lead time, It is quite 
easy to suggest that we are prepared to do 
that, but I think history has shown that by 
the time one makes the changes necessary, 
the need has frequently changed and it is 
now in some other area. 

An hou. member: Never stopped you be- 
fore. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: So let us not oversimp- 
lify the ease with which we suggest we will 
instantly treat that problem. 

Mr. Peterson: We need more teachers, 
that is what we need. 


Hen. Mr. Parrott: It takes a good deal of 
lead time not only to set up the course, but 
indeed to train those people. We are talk- 
ing about several years and that dcesn't 
give us licence not to be concerned about it 
~ not at all. I think that in the last year 
we have made a considerable effort through 
our Industrial Training Council to address 
that problem. We talked about it on many 
occasions and said that we are prepared to 
adjust our training schedules as we are best 
able to do so. 

If the hon. member is asking whether or 
not I would take that to the Council of 
Regents and see that programs are put in 
place as soon as possible, the answer clearly 
is yes. At the same time, I would hope that 
he would accept that it will take a long 
period of time to train the personnel re- 
quired today. 

Mr. Gaunt: Supplementary: In view of the 
fact that the government was alerted to 
this problem some two years ago and did 
nothing about it— 


Mr. Roy: Your lead time. 


Mr. Gaunt: —which I would consider to 
be sufficient lead time, in view of the fact 
that Ontario Hydro is fully committed to 
the nuclear program, which indicates to me 
that there is going to be a need for chemical 
operators over the next 10, 15 or 20 years, 
and in view of the fact that Ontario Hydro 
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has indicated to me that if the government 
were serious about it and instituted a crash 
program these people could be trained in 
18 months, would the minister consider that 
this is a very important problem and that 
such a meeting between the various bodies 
I mention initially should be instituted 
immediately and a crash program put into 
place in the next couple of months? 

Mr. S. Smith: It really is right, you know. 

Mr. Gaunt: Would the minister agree with 
that? And can it be done? 

Hon. Mr. Parrett: I would agree to a 
meeting. I am not prepared to agree that 
it is that simple. 

Mr. Roy: He is doing the minister's work 
for him. 

Mr. Speaker: A final supplementary. 

Mr, Conway: Supplemeatary: Given the 
fact that Ontario Hydro committed itself to 
a large-scale nuclear development about 15 
years ago, and given the fact—and we recog- 
nize this—that. we have potentially thousands 
of good, lucrative jobs for young Ontario 
graduates, I want to ask the minister whether 
or not over the past year, at least while he 
has been minister, Ontario Hydro has ever 
consulted him in a concrete way about a 
program that might be devised? Is the minis- 
ter telling me that no such negotiations have 
taken place? And if they have taken place, 
I would like to know what in fact the out- 
come has been. 

Mr. S. Smith: Very good question. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think we all recognize 
that Ontario Hydro over the years has had 
an excellent training program of its own. 

Mr. Conway: Bringing them in by the 
busload from Europe. 

Hon, Mx. Parrott: No, not by bringing 
them in. That is just not the way it is. 

Mr. Nixon: And they train them here. 
Bringing them in untrained. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: And to those members 
opposite who think that the answer is for 
government to get involved in the daily 
lives— 

Mr. Conway: But Hydro is involved. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: —and say, “You go here, 
you go there,” and to take on that responsi- 
bility— 

Mr. Conway: Who runs Hydro? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: —I say that is a bunch 
of nonsense. 

Mr. Kerrio: The minister is shirking his 
responsibility. 

Mr. S. Smith: Are you going to privatize 
the community colleges? 
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‘Mr. Lewis: The ministers are all apolo- 
gists for Hydro, the whole pack of them over 
there. I’ve never seen anything like it. 


TEA AND COFFEE PRICING 


Mr. Philip: A new question of the Minister 
of Consumer ‘and Commercial Relations: Is 
the minister aware that not only is coffee 
packaged in Canada selling at less cost in the 
United States— 

Mr. Mancini: Send the tea down here, Ed. 
We need it. 

Mr. Philip: —but that so is tea packaged 
and blended in Canada? In this case an eight- 
ounce package of Red Rose tea bags that sells 
in the United States for $1.67 is selling in 
Ontario, only a few blocks from here in a 
major supermarket, at $2.19. Does this not 
warrant an investigation of comparison be- 
tween US and Ontario prices? 


Mr. Peterson: Send over a sandwich too, 


Ed. F 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: If the hon. member 
sends over the tea. That’s the supplementary. 

Mr. Foulds: No difference in labels—just 
the price tags. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, as I tried to 
indicate earlier, I will be following the same 
course on the tea—and J already have imsti- 
gated it; it was some time last week—as 
followed on the coffee. We'll write the com- 
panies involved and see what answers they 
provide, well write the AIB and see what 
they have on it, and I will report back to the 
House. 


Mr. Roy: We want the tea as well. 


Mr. Lewis: A real consumer advocate. He 
will write the companies! 


Mr. Philip: Supplementary, Mr. Speaker? 


Mr. Speaker: I don’t know what possible 
supplementary there could be to that but try 
it. 

Mr. Philip: Thank you, Mr. Speaker. Un- 
like my colleague the member for Welland- 
Thorold, who is of Dutch origin, being of 
Scottish origin, I don’t intend to give the 
minister any free tea. I intend to keep it. 

iM. Speaker: Question? 

Mr. Philip: However, would the minister 
be willing to comment on whether or not as 
a result of his representations to the AIB for 
mformation concerning wholesale prices— 
which I understand they have monitored— 
that information has been refused to him? 


Hon. Mr. It has 
refused. 


Grossman: not been 
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RABIES QUARANTINE 


Mr. Stong: Mr. Speaker, 1 have a question 
for the Minister of Agriculture and Food con- 
cerning the hydrophobia quarantine. In view 
of the reported incidences of rabies among 
household pets would the minister review 
and reverse the policy of his ministry which 
allows quarantining of those suspected animals 
wn homes rather than animal pounds, par- 
ticularly as it applies to urban settings with 
the inherent danger to the community at 
large, if not to the owners of such animals? 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Balderdash. 

Hon. W. Newman: With the high inci- 
dence of rabies that we have in the area 
many areas out there have the same situation 
_there are some safety factors involved in 
trying to have the incubation period in the 


home. That’s a very dangerous sort of 2. 


situation. The animal should be separated 
from any person and kept away from the 
home, and to suggest that it is kept in one’s 
home for the incubation period is inviting 
trouble. Certainly I don’t want to change 
that around. 

Mr. Breithaupt: That is what is happening. 

Mr. Stong: That is exactly what I wanted 
reversed. That’s the policy of his ministry 
which he stated. That's happened, and I'm 
asking him to reverse that situation—to re- 
quire animals to be quarantined in pounds 
rather than the homes. 

Mr. Sargent: Ask Bob Eaton, he will tell 
you. 

Mr. Conway: It is time for another shovel, 
Bill. - 

Mr. S. Smith: Maybe there’s some Hydro- 
phobia over there. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, please. 

Hon. W. Newman: [ think youve got a 
bit of Hydro-phobia too, so just be careful. 

But as far as keeping all the animals in 
the pound goes, there just isn’t enough room 
in all the pounds. 

Mr. Lewis: Have you thought of the occa- 
sional iniection? A little immunization? 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes. 

Mr. Breaugh: I’d volunteer to give him 
the injection. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, please. Do you have 
a question? 

Mr. Breaugh: I do. 

Mr. Speaker: Please put it. 


NUCLEAR WASTE 


Mr. Breaugh: I’d like to ask a question 
of the Minister of Energy. Would he elaborate 


for the House on the exact status of the 
spent fuel storage areas 4% ihe Pickering 
plant and would he give us some insight as 
to how Ontario Hydro is so afirmative they 
will meet construction deadlines? And will 
they be able to construct further storage 
facilities there by the time they run cut of 
space next spring? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Yes, Mr. Speaker. As 
the member may or may not know the 
Pickering B is well along the way now. In 
conjunction with that plant is additional 
capacity for irradiated fuel storage. There is 
also an additional storage area—that’s the 
wet storage, in the swimming pool type of 
facility. That will be completed in February 
of next year. So there is no concern what- 
soever that there will not be sufficient 
capacity there to store the irradiated fuel. I 
don’t think that really is a problem at this 
time. 

Mr. Breaugh: Supplementary, Mr. Speaker: 
Could I ask if the minister is using the same 
management model techniques at Pickering 
as he is in other parts of the province? 

Fon. J. A. Taylor: Management techniques? 

Mr. Breaugh: Yes. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Yes, we have, as the 
member knows, probably the most efficient 
system in the world—no question about that. 

Mr. Foulds: Are you using Lummus in this 
one? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: If you look at the 
Pickering reactor, operating probably at about 
92 per cent capacity, and it is untouched 
by any other plant—it is number one in the 
whole world in terms of capability. I think 
we should be proud of that. 


[3:30] 
INTRODUCTION OF BILLS 


OCCUPATIONAL H EALTH 
AND SAFETY ACT 
Hon. B. Stephenson moved first reading 
of Bill 70, An Act respecting the Occupational 
Health and Occupational Safety of Workers. 
Motion agreed to. 


GOOD SAMARITAN ACT 


Mr. Haggerty moved first reading of Bill 
71, An Act to relieve Persons from Liability 
in respect of Voluntary Emergency Medical 
and First Aid Services. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Haggerty: An explanatory note is that 
the purpose of the bill is to relieve persons 
from liability in respect of voluntary first 
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aid assistance or medical services rendered at 
or near the scene of an accident or other 
sudden emergencies. 


FIRE REGULATIONS 


Mr, Speaker: Before the orders of the day, 
I’m reminded by the table officers that notice 
was given prior to the summer recess by the 
hon. member for Waterloo North (Mr. Epp) 
that he was dissatisfied with the answer to a 
question put to the Solicitor General (Mr. 
MacBeth) concerning fire regulations. This 
matter will be debated this evening at 10:30. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


Mr. Ashe: Mr. Speaker, I would like, if 
you will, to call for second reading not only 
Bill 36, but also Bills 37, 38 and 39. I under- 
stand that there has been general agreement 

that all of these bills—I can’t do this? Okay. 

Mr. Speaker: No, you need unanimous 
consent. Do we have unanimous consent? 

Mr. Nixon: Mr. Speaker, I would just like 
to ask you if there is any precedent for us 
to deal with bills in bundles? J don’t think 
that there’s any great advantage in doing it 
that way and I don’t believe it’s unnecessarily 
time-consuming if we move through them, 
even if they are routine. 


Mr. Ashe: Mr. Speaker, if I may just add, 
for the benefit of members, why this came 
forward. I understand that there was actually 
a request by the opposition that they could 
be considered in concert because basically 
they were all dealing with the same items 
to do with the regional municipalities and the 
restructured municipalities. That's why I put 
forward that motion. But it’s of course really 
at the option of the House which way we 
would proceed. 

Mr. Speaker: There does not seem to be 
unanimous consent. So I think perhaps the 
hon. member would be well advised to move 
second reading of one of them. 

Mr. Ashe: Fine, Mr. Speaker. Til then 
snove second reading of Bill 36, which, as the 
hon. members are aware, includes primarily 
measures to streamline the temporary bor- 
rowing provisions. In addition, there’s one 
permitting the 10 regional municipalities to 
accept money for reward purposes and to be 
allowed to pay this money to persons who 
supply information leading to the conviction 
of offenders. It also proposes that a simple 
majority— 

Mr. Speaker: Order, please. You just simply 
move second reading of Bill 36. 


Mr. Ashe: Fine, Mr. Speaker. 


REGIONAL MUNICIPALITIES 
AMENDENT ACT 


Mr. Ashe, on behalf of Hon. Mr. 
McKeough, moved second reading of Bill 36, 
An Act to amend certain Acts respecting 
Regional Municipalities. 

Mr. Speaker: Does the member for Durham 
West wish to make a brief opening statement? 
That’s your prerogative. 


Mr. Ashe: I'll finish those few remarks 
that I started out of order, if you wish. 


Mr. Speaker: Very good. 
Mr. Ashe: Fine. This is somewhat along the 


line of housekeeping and to bring more uni- 
formity within the various regional Acts. The 
removal, for example, of auditors with cause, 
to get back to the simple majority, that is 
accepted pretty well throughout all other 
legislation. It is also to allow a little more 
flexibility to the municipalities in terms of 
their borrowing procedures, both for capital 
and current purposes and for signing authority 
in that particular’ regard. There are also 
specific amendments within the Metro Act to 
remove the three-quarter vote required for 
the paying of travel expenses of members of 
council; and there’s a little tidying up to do 
within the Region of Halton Act regarding 
the surrender of the charter of the Halton 
County Museum Association. 

After this particular bill has been dealt with 
in second reading, I will be asking that it be 
referred to committee of the whole House 
for some further amendments. 


Mr. Epp: Mr. Speaker, it’s a pleasure to be 
able to speak to these bills, particularly Bill 
36. I agree that this is somewhat housekeep- 
ing. I wonder sometimes; I guess this is the 
kind of thing bureaucracy is made of, be- 
cause it takes a long time before some of the 
requests of municipalities have been put into 
legislation, that finally TEIGA is acting on 
these measures, This party will support these 
measures because they are of a housekeeping 
nature. 

I looked, for instance, at the fact that in 
order for an auditor to be removed for a 
cause you need a two-thirds vote at present, 
and with the new legislation this will be 
corrected. 

The government doesn't even have a 50 per 
cent majority and it is empowered to govern 
the province, yet up until now it has re- 
quired a two-thirds majority to remove an 
auditor for cause. I welcome the change. 

As far as the other items are concerned, 
the mechanical devices for chairmen, their 
signatures and the paying of rewards for the 
supplying of information leading to the appre- 
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hension of unlawful citizens and so forth, we 
regard these as housekeeping measures and 
we plan to support them. 


Mr. Lewis: The contents of this bill are 
largely a housekeeping matter and my col- 
league from Welland-Thorold (Mr. Swart) will 
want to raise a couple of items in respect 
to the bills which you are about to entertain 
before the House, but we can support this 
bill on second reading. 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Speaker, I’m speaking on 
behalf of my colleague, the member for 
\Welland-Thorold, who will return to the 
House in a moment, slightly refreshed from a 
cup of freshly brewed instant coffee, roasted 
in Canada. 

Mr. Nixon: Meanwhile tell us about the bill. 

Mr. Foulds: I think my colleague would 
like me to say— 

Mr. Nixon: Tell us about the bill, 
heard about the instant coffee. 


Mr. Foulds: Would you like to call your 
former leader to order, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. Deputy Speaker: I would appreciate it 
if the member would direct his remarks to 
the Chair. 

Mr, Foulds: Mr. Speaker, this legislation 
slightly improves the whole concept of re- 
gional municipalities, but I think it’s fair to 
say that we in the New Democratic Party 
would like to see. some. more dramatic re- 
visions in regional government. This may not 
be the opportunity to discuss that at length, 
although the bill lends itself to that concept. 
After all, the bill does amend the Regional 
Municipalities Act. 

It should be taken note of at this time, and 
1 hope the parliamentary assistant would 
bring back to his minister the message, that 
with this bill we are only tampering with 
something that is at this stage right for 
fundamental re-examination. I’m sure that my 
colleague the member for Welland-Thorold 
will have further remarks to make on the 
other bills as they come Up. 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: Are there any further 
members wishing to speak to this bill? Any 
further comments by the parliamentary assist- 
ant? 

Mr. Ashe: Just very briefly, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to thank the members across the floor 
for their support, appreciating that these are 
principally an enactment of housecleaning 
items and requests oD behalf of the various 
municipalities that are covered under this 
legislation. 

In response to the hon. member, of course 
there are other studies that are well under 


way, as the hon. member is aware, relating to 


we ve 
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many of the regional municipalities that are 
being dealt with within these particular 
amendinents. 1 am_ sure that in the future 
there will be suitable legislation coming for- 
ward to enact whatever would seem to be 
best for those municipalities concerned. 


Motion agreed to. 
Ordered for committee of the whole. 


DISTRICT MUNICIPALITY OF MUSKOKA 
AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. Ashe, on behalf of Hon. Mr. 
McKeough, moved second reading of Bill 37, 
An Act to amend the District Municipality of 
Muskoka Act. 

Mr. Deputy Speaker: 
opening remarks? 

Mr. Ashe: None, other than to point out 
to the House that the amendments proposed 
in Bill 37 are exactly the same as those which 
were proposed under the regional amendment 
Act, Bill 36; except this, of course, deals with 
the district municipality of Muskoka. 

Mr. Epp: Since these are housekeeping 
items, we will support them as indicated 
earlier. 

Mr. Foulds: Before we proceed, I think 
the parliamentary assistant has indicated that 
there will be some amendments from the 
government side coming forward in com- 
mittee. Could he indicate to us at this time 
which bills those apply to? 

Mr. Ashe: If I may respond, Mr. Speaker, 
we will be proposing amendments to Bills 36 
and 38. There are no amendments being pro- 


posed to Bills 37, 39 or 42. 
Motion agreed to. 
Third reading also agreed to on motion. 


Do you have any 


COUNTY OF OXFORD 
AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. Ashe, on behalf of Hon. Mr. 
McKeough, moved second reading of Bill 38, 
An Act to amend the County of Oxford Act, 
1974. 

Mr. Ashe: Mr. Speaker, with this particular 
bill, Bill 38, my comment is the same as in 
the previous discussion relating to Bills 36 
and 37. This also is one of the bills we would 
ask the House to refer to the committee of 
the whole House for further amendment. 

Mr. Epp: In a spirit of co-operation, Mr. 
Speaker, we are going to support this. 

[3:45] 

Mr. Swart: Mr. Speaker, I was forced to 
be out of the House when you dealt with Bill 
36, but I do want to make a few gener 
comments which I think are appropriately 
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made in the discussion of this bill. We, of 
course, are obviously going to support this 
bill, as we are supporting them all. We have 
no amendments to make to them; the two to 
which we wanted to make amendments have 
been withdrawn. We support this bill—and 
the previous bill—because we think it would 
slightly improve the regional operation. I 
want to put on record, as we have before, that 
we would rather like to see dramatic, major 
revisions in all of the regional government 
bills. We feel that it should be done by a 
committee of this House. A study, in depth, 
should be made on the principle of regional 
government. 

Mr. Haggerty: You are not going for an- 
other study trip; you went for that in 1962, 
and we have got regional government now. 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: Order, please. I just 
don’t know if anywhere in the bill it states 
that there should be a study. 


Mr. Swart: No. I am speaking on what I 
think should be in the regional bills, Mr. 
Speaker, and I am going to be very brief. 

These amendments only tamper with the 
fundamental changes that should be made in 
the bill. Specifically, with regard to the bill, 
we support the reduction of the vote for re- 
lieving the auditor of his duties from a two- 
thirds vote to a simple majority vote. We are 
in favour of the broadening of the temporary 
borrowing provisions of this bill. I think it 
is a step in the right direction that the signa- 
tures can be produced by mechanical means. 
I think we would all want the right of this 
regional government to be able to pay re- 
wards for the apprehension of criminals; and 
I think we would agree, although it is not 
in this bill—it’s in some of the bills—that the 
Treasurer should not have to provide state- 
ments of revenue, et cetera, to the lenders. 

As I stated before, we have no amendments 
to these bills. They are, basically, housekeep- 
ing bills. We think that housekeeping simply 
is not good enough. There should be founda- 
mental changes. 


Mr. Nixon: Mr. Speaker, as the member 
for Brant-Oxford-Norfoik, I do want to speak 
just briefly to this bill, which is an Act to 
amend The County of Oxford Act, 1974. I 
bring to your attention, sir, the words of the 
parliamentary assistant who, when he intro- 
duced the bill and the other companion 
Pieces, indicated that they were of a piece, 
if not identical, with the amendments to Bill 
36, An Act to amend certain Acts respecting 
Regional Municipalities. 

I simply rise to bring to your attention, sir, 
that in all of these bills and amendments, the 
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difference between a restructured county and 
a regional government is nil, except for the 
fact that the restructured counties don’t have 
a chairman; they have, as in Oxford, a 
warden. 

If the Minister of Colleges and Universities 
(Mr. Parrott) were here~and he may even 
be listening and come rushing in, red-faced 
and in high dudgeon on this matter—we may 
hear about it again. But I can’t let the op- 
portunity go by to remind anyone who might 
be paying attention that, in fact, Oxford has 
a regional government in everything but 
name. 

Mr. Riddell: Right on. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: What’s that got to do 
with the principle of this bill? 

Mr. Deputy Speaker: Are there any other 
members who wish to speak to this bill? If 
not, does the parliamentary assistant have any 
further comments? 

Mr. Ashe: None, Mr. Speaker, other than 
to pass on my thanks for the co-operation of 
the opposition in their support of these 
various amendments. 


Motion agreed to. | 
Ordered for committee of the whole. 


MUNICIPALITY OF METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. Ashe, on behalf of Hon. Mr. Mc- 
Keough, moved second reading of Bill 39, Ar 
Act to amend the Municipality of Metropoli- 
tan Toronto Act. 

Mr. Ashe: Again, this particular bill speaks 
to all the various items referred to previously. 
There are some additional amendments con- 
cerning vote requirements, proposing a simple 
majority vote to authorize the travelling ex- 
penses of Metro councillors and officials and 
the expenses incurred for entertainment. 


Mr. Epp: We will be supporting this bill. 

Mr. Swart: The New Democratic Party is 
supporting this bill too. I understand, though, 
in this bill there is one other change. That 
is section 2(1), which provides that other 
revenues will be included in the 70 per cent 
amount. We support that too. 

Mr. Deputy Speaker: Does any other mem- 
ber wish to comment on Bill 39? If not, are 
there any further comments by the parli- 
amentary assistant? 

Mr. Ashe: No, Mr. Speaker. 

Motion agreed to. 

Third reading also agreed to on motion. 
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CITY OF TIMMINS-PORCUPINE 
AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. Ashe, on behalf of Hon. Mr. Mc- 
Keough, moved second reading of Bill 42, An 
Act to amend the City of Timmins-Porcupine 
Act, 1972. 


Mr. Ashe: What this bill is designed to do 
is to make it legal, if you will, to clear up 
some lack of clarification in the original intent 
of the authority of the corporation of the 
city of Timmins as to its ability to collect tax 
arrears from many annexed areas that were 
previously unorganized townships that sur- 
rounded the new community. This would 
legalize the collection of these arrears retro- 
actively. 

Mr. Epp: This being a bill of a house- 
keeping nature, we will be supporting it. 

Mr. Swart: We are supporting it in this 
party too. We might have had some question 
about the second section of this bill, but in 
checking with the city of Timmins, we find 
there are no actions outstanding and no litiga- 
tion under way. The second section of the 
bill is apparently put in for a saving, to 
make sure, because there is no action under 
way and it’s unnecessary. We are supporting 
the bill. 

I would perhaps just like to point out that 
this bill applies to the area of Cochrane 
South. I’m surprised that the member for 
that area is not in his seat as the former 
member from that area would have been. 


Motion agreed to. 
Third reading also agreed to on motion. 


House in committee of the whole. 


REGIONAL MUNICIPALITIES 
AMENDMENT ACT 


House in committee on Bill 36, An Act to 
amend certain Acts respecting Regional Muni- 
cipalities. 

Mr. Ashe: I have many amendments to this 
particular bill. If you would like we can go 
through it section by section. I have an 
amendment for section I. 


On section I: 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ashe moves that the 
bill be amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing section: 

Section 1 of the Regional Municipality of 
Ottawa-Carleton Act, being chapter 407 in 
the Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1970, is 
amended by adding thereto the following 
section: 

“7(b), notwithstanding section 4, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council, upon the recom- 
mendation of the minister may by order au- 
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thorize such method of selecting the members 
who represent the area municipalitv on the 
regional council] as is considered advisabie 
following an order of the Municipal Board 


‘under section 7(a), and that the sections 


of the bill that follow be 
accordingly.” 

Mr. Epp: Mr. Chairman, we will be sup- 
porting this amendment. Unfortunately the 
notice of the amendment was fairly short. We 
received it only on Friday. I am_ usually 
aware of more notice on these things, but 
nevertheless we feel it is a reasonable amend- 
ment and that it should be supported. 

(Mr. Swart: We have had an opportunity to 
look at this amendment and we support it. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to comment on the observation of the 
hon. member with respect to notice. There 
may be some misunderstanding, and perhaps 
this is the place to clarify it. It is generally 
agreed among the House leaders, and we 
thought in all caucuses, that Tuesday being 
legislation day, by the close of the day on 
Friday we should exchange notice of any 
amendments that anyone plans. I just want 
to make it quite clear that this is in keeping 
with the practice we have developed among 
ourselves, that Friday is, in fact, the dead- 
line for notice of amendments for legislation 
being considered on Tuesday. 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, if I might just 
speak to that; it is certainly our understand- 
ing, and there have been occasions on which 
the House leader of the government party 
has been good enough to waive that when 
the opposition parties have had difficulty with 
amendments at the last moment in the current 
circumstances. 

Hon. ‘Mr. 
observation. 


(Mr. Chairman: Any further comments from 
members? If not shall the amendment carry? 


renumbered 


Welch: I appreciate that 


Motion agreed to. 
Section 1, as amended, agreed to. 
Sections 2 and 3 agreed to. 


On section 4. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ashe moves that the 
bill be amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing section: 

Section 100(b) is renumbered to become 
section 4. Section 100(b) of the said Act, as 
enacted by the Statutes of Ontario, 1975, 
chapter 46, section 5 is renumbered as sec- 
tion 124(a); and that the sections of the bill 
that follow be renumbered accordingly.” 

Motion agreed to. 

Section 4, as amended, agreed to. 

Sections 5 to 8, inclusive, agreed to. 
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On section 9: 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ashe moves that the 
bill be amended by adding thereto the follow- 
ing section: 

“Section 3 of the Regional Municipality 
of York Act, being chapter 408 of the 
Revised Statutes of Ontario 1970 as amended 
by the Statutes of Ontario 1972, chapter 78, 
section 2; and 1976, chapter 43, section 27; 
is further amended by adding thereto the 
following subsection 3(c): Notwithstanding 
section 7, the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
upon the recommendation of the minister may 
by order authorize such method of selecting 
the members who represent the area munic- 
ipality on the regional council as is considered 
advisable following ‘an order of the Municipal 
Board under subsection 3(a), and that the 
sections of the bill that follow be renumbered 
accordingly.” 


Any comments? Shall the amendment 
carry? 
Agreed. 


Section 9, as amended, agreed to. 

Sections 10 to 12, inclusive, agreed to. 
[4:00] 

On section 13: 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ashe moves that the 
pill be amended by adding thereto the 
following section: 

“Section 2 of the regional municipality 
of Waterloo Act in Chapter 105 is amended 
by adding thereto the following subsections: 

“(a) That portion of the city of Kitchener 
described as follows is annexed to the city 
of Waterloo: All and singular that certain 
parcel or tract of land and premises situate, 
lying and being in the city of Kitchener, 
Regional Municipality of Waterloo, formerly 
in the county of Waterloo, and province of 
Ontario, and being composed of firstly one 
foot reserve (a), part of one foot reserve (b), 
and part of Silvercrest Drive, Registered 
Plan 877 in the said city of Kitchener, desig- 
nated as parts 1, 2 and 3 on a reference 
plan deposited in the Registry Office for 
the registry division of Waterloo North 58 
as Plan 58R-1986. 

“Secondly, that part of lot 33 German 
Company tract in the said city of Kitchener 
designated as part 4 on a reference plan de- 
posited in the Registry Office for the registry 
division of Waterloo North as Plan 58R-1986. 

“And subsection 1(b) which is subsection 
3 applies with necessary modifications to the 
annexation provided for in subsection ' 1(a) 
and that the sections of the bill that follow 
be renumbered accordingly.” 

Mr. Breithaupt: I think it important to rise 
and speak on this particular section, because 


after all no member of the Legislature enjoys 
seeing his riding cut by size. However, in 
this amendment, while ‘the member for 
Waterloo North (Mr. Epp) was of a view at 
one point that they were prepared to amend 
the bill to take over the entire city of 
Kitchener, I had suggested to him it was 
only practical that these one foot reserves be 
granted. 

The purpose behind this, of course, is to 
deal with a minor subdivision problem which 
has arisen because the subdivision apparently 
is right on the line between the cities and 
has included a very small portion of the 
city of Kitchener. As a result, I am quite 
graciously prepared to accept the loss of this 
territory, but we'll be looking for Waterloo 
to give us something on occasion too. 

Mr. Swart: Just following the member for 
Kitchener, I assume that this area, because 
he is sorry to lose it, must be an area where 
he received the majority of the votes. 

Mr. Breithaupt: It would not have mat- 
tered. I won in every area. 


Mr. Swart: I have checked, Mr. Chairman, 
and this change is not only desirable, but I 
understand that all those involved are in 
favour of it and therefore we support this 
amendment. 


Mr. Epp: I am pleased to speak on this 
item, Mr. Chairman. When I was mayor 
of the city of Waterloo we started discussing 
this matter and it’s nice to know that it is 
coming to fruition and that the annexation 
is going to take place. As the member for 
Kitchener indicated, we were prepared to 
annex Kitchener and give it good, honest, 
reasonable government, but that never 
materialized. 

Mr. Lewis: Yes, they have a super mayor 
there now. No problems in Kitchener now. 


Mr. Epp: There was a suggestion that we 
build a wall there, but we settled for a one- 
foot reserve. 

Mr, Lewis: I can believe that. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any further com- 
ments? 

Mr. Ashe: I think it worth noting, Mr. 
Chairman, for those members in the House 
who are not particularly cognizant of this 
situation in as specific fashion as some of 
the hon. members are, that it is nice to see 
that an annexation such as this, albeit very 
minor, can be mutually agreed by the par- 
ticular municipalities, and this is the case. 
Both cities involved, as well as the regional 
municipality, have agreed to this minor 
change in their boundaries comprising some 
6.71 acres. This is the purpose of this par- 
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ticular amendment and it is hoped that most 
annexations can be handled in the same 
spirit of co-operation that this one has been. 

Mr. Breithaupt: Don’t count on it. 

Mr. Swart: You want to bet? 

Mr. Ashe: No, I wouldn’t count on it. 

Section 13, as amended, agreed to. 

On section 14: 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ashe moves that the 
bill be amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing section: 

“Section 3 of the Regional Municipality 
ot Waterloo Act, 1972, being chapter 105, 
as amended by the Statutes of Ontario, 1976, 
chapter 43, section 38, is further amended 
by adding thereto the following subsection: 

“3(b) Notwithstanding section 8, the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council upon the 
recommendation of the minister may by or- 
der authorize such method of selecting the 
members who represent the area municipality 
on the regional council as is considered ad- 
visable following an order of the Municipal 
Board under section 3(a) and that the sec- 
tions of the bill that follow be renumbered 
accordingly.” 

Motion agreed to. 


Section 14, as amended, agreed to. 
Sections 15 and 16 agreed to. 


On section 17: 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ashe moves the bill be 
amended by adding thereto the following 
section: 

“Section 3 of the Regional Municipality of 
Sudbury Act, 1972, being chapter 104, as 
amended by the Statutes of Ontario, 1972, 
chapter 167, section 1; 1974, chapter 54, 
section 1; 1975, chapter 46, section 12; and 
1976, chapter 43, section 50, is further 
amended by adding thereto the following sub- 
secton: 

“3(b) Notwithstanding section 8, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council, upon the recom- 
mendation of the minister, may by order 
authorize such method of selecting the mem- 
bers who represent the area municipality on 
the regional council as is considered advisable 
following an order of the Municipal Board 
under subsection 3(a); and that the sections 
of the bill that follow be renumbered ac- 
cordingly.” 

Mr. Swart: I just want to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that the member 
for Sudbury (Mr. Germa) specifically came in 
because this bill was being dealt with at this 
time. 

Mr. Haggerty: He is absent now. 

Mr. Foulds: No, he is right here. 

Motion agreed to. 
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Section 17, as amended, agreed to. 

Sections 18 to 20, inclusive, agreed to. 

On section 21: 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ashe moves that the 
bill be amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing section: 

“Cection 3 of the Regional Municipality of 
Peel Act, 1973, being chapter 60, as amended 
by the Statutes of Ontario, 1976, chapter 43, 
section 61, is further amended by adding 
thereto the following subsection: 

“3(b) Notwithstanding section 8, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council, upon the recom- 
mendation of the minister, may by order 
authorize such method of selecting the mem- 
bers who represent the area municipality on 
the regional council as is considered advisable 
following an order of the Municipal Board 
under subsection 3(a); and that the sections 
of the bill that follow be renumbered! ac- 
cordingly.” 

Motion agreed to. 

Section 21, as amended, agreed to. 

Sections 22 to 24, inclusive, agreed to. 

On section 25: 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ashe moves that sec- 
tion 25 of the bill be amended by adding 
thereto the following section: 

“section 3 of the Regional Municipality of 
Halton Act, 1973, being chapter 70, as 
amended by the Statutes of Ontario, 1975, 
chapter 162, section 2, and 1976, chapter 43, 
section 73, is further amended by adding 
thereto the following subsection 3b: 

“ ‘Notwithstanding section 8, the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the minister, may by order authorize 
such method of selecting the members who 
represent the area municipality on the re- 
gional council as is considered advisable fol- 
lowing an order of the Municipal Board under 
subsection 3a, 

“And that the sections of the bill that 
follow be renumbered accordingly.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Section 25, as amended, agreed to. 

Sections 26 to 29, inclusive, agreed to. 

On section 30: 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ashe moves that section 
80 of the bill be amended by adding thereto 
the following section: 

“Section 3 of the Regional Municipality of 
Hamilton-Wentworth Act, 1973, being chapter 
74, as amended by the Statutes of Ontario, 
1976, chapter 43, section 84, is further 
amended by adding thereto the following 
subsection Sc: 

“Notwithstanding section 8, the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, upon the recommenda- 
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tion of the minister, may by order authorize 
such method of selecting the members who 
represent the area municipality on the re- 
gional council ‘as is considered advisable fol- 
lowing an order of the Municipal Board 
under subsection 8a,’ 

“And that the sections of the bill that follow 
be renumbered accordingly.” 


Motion agreed to. 
Section 30, as amended, agreed to. 
On section 34: 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ashe moves that sec- 
tion 34 of the bill be amended by adding 
thereto the following secticn: 

“Section 3 of the Regional Municipality of 
Durham Act, 1973, being chapter 78 as 
amended by the Statutes of Ontario, 1976, 
chapter 43, section 96, is further amended 
by adding thereto the following subsection 
3b: 

“ ‘Notwithstanding section 8, the Lieuten- 
ant Governor in Council, upon the recom- 
mendation of the minister, may by order 
authorize such method of selecting the mem- 
bers who represent the area municipality 
on the regional council as is considered ad- 
visable following an order of the Municipal 
Board under subsection 3a,’ 

“And that the sections of the bill that fol- 
low be renumbered accordingly.” 

Motion agreed to. 

Section 34, as amended, agreed to. 

Sections 35 to 37, inclusive, agreed to. 


On section 38: 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ashe moves that sec- 
tion 38 of the bill be amended by adding 
thereto the following section: 

‘Section 3 of the Regional Municipality 
of Haldimand-Norfolk Act, 1973, being chap- 
ter 96 as amended by the Statutes of On- 
tario, 1976, chapter 43, section 107, is fur- 
ther amended by adding thereto the follow- 
ing subsection 3b: 

“ ‘Notwithstanding section 8, the Lieuten- 
ant Governor in Council, upon the recom- 
mendation of the minister, may by order 
authorize such method of selecting the mem- 
bers who represent the area muncipality on 
the regional council as is considered advis- 
able following an order of the Municipal 
Board under subsection 3a,’ 

“And that the sections of the bill that 
follow be renumbered accordingly.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Section 38, as amended, agreed to. 
Sections 39 to 43, inclusive, agreed to. 


Bill 36, as amended, reported. 


* 


LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


COUNTY OF OXFORD 
AMENDMENT ACT 


House in committee on Bill 38, An Act to 
amend the County of Oxford Act, 1974. 

On section 1: 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ashe moves that sec- 
tion 1 of the bill be amended by adding 
thereto the following section: 

“Section 3 of the County of Oxford Act, 
1974, being chapter 57 as amended by the 
Statutes of Ontario, 1976, chapter 73, sec- 
tion 1, is further amended by adding thereto 
the following subsection 4b: 

“ ‘Notwithstanding section 8, the Lieuten- 
ant Governor in Council, upon the recom- 
mendation of the minister, may by order au- 
thorize such method of selecting the mem- 
bers who represent the area municipality on 
the county council as is considered advisable 
following an order of the Municipal Board 
under subsection 4a, 

“And that the sections of the bill that fol- 
low be renumbered accordingly.” 

Motion agreed to. 

Section 1, as amended, agreed to. 

Sections 2 to 6, inclusive, agreed to 

Bill 38, as amended, reported. 

Hion. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, [ just 
want to get the permission of the committee. 
There’s been some consultation between my 
colleague, the Chairman of Management 
Board (Mr. Auld), and representatives of the 
other two parties with respect to Bill 4 
which is in committee. If the committee 
agrees, we might now call it for some amend- 
ment which the Chairman of Managerent 
Board has, and proceed with that legislation. 


SUCCESSOR RIGHTS (CROWN 
TRANSFERS) ACT 


House in committee on Bill 4, An Act to 
provide Successor Rights on the Transfer 
of an Undertaking to or from The Crown. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, my amend- 
ment deals with sections 7 to 12 of the bill. 
I assume there are no ceomments prior to 
that time so, perhaps, I can move that now. 

Sections 1 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 

On sections 7 to 12, inclusive: 

Mr. Chairman: Hon. Mr. Auld moves 
that sections 7 to 12 of Bill 4 be renum- 
bered as sections 8 to 13 and that the bill 
be amended by adding thereto the follow- 
ing sechon: 

“7(1) An application may be made to the 
tribunal or to the board and (a) the tribunal 
may declare whether or not a trade union or 
council of trade unions qualifies as an em- 
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ployee organization under the Crown Employ- 
ees Collective Bargaining Act, 1972, and (b) 
the board may declare whether or not an 
employee organization qualifies as a trade 
union or council of trade unions under the 
Labour Relations Act. 

“(9) Where the tribunal is not satisfied 
that the trade union or council of trade 
unions is so qualified, or the board is not 
satished that the employee organization is so 
qualified, the tribunal or the board, as the 
case may be, may specify the steps necessary 
to so qualify and, when satisfied that the 
steps have been taken, (a) the tribunal shall 
declare that the trade union, council of trade 
unions or the successor of either of them is 
so qualified or, (b) the board shall declare 
that the employee organization or its succes- 
sor is so qualified. 

“(3) A trade union,. council of trade unions 
or successor of either of them that is de- 
clared by the tribunal to be so qualified shall 
be deemed to have been qualified as an em- 
ployee organization under the Crown Em- 
ployees Collective Bargaining Act, 1972, from 
and including the day of the transfer to the 
Crown of the undertaking to which the 
declaration relates. 

“(4) An employee organization, or its suc- 
cessor, that is declared by the board to be 
so qualified shall be deemed to have been 
-nalified as a trade union or council of trade 
unions under the Labour Relations Act from 
and including the day of the transfer to the 
employer of the undertaking to which the 
declaration relates.” 

As came up on second reading of this bill, 
this has been added to provide a method for 
determining whether or not a trade union, 
council of trade unions or employee organiza- 
tion is qualified, as required by section 6(1) 
cf the bill. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Mr. Chairman, some time 
ago when this bill had been disevssed in 
second reading there were problems that were 
raised concerning the matters dealing with a 
union that might be outside the jurisdiction 
of the Crown being able to qualify under 
an employee organization under the require- 
ments of the Crown Employees Collective 
Bargaining Act. 

The matter was stood over at that time for 
an amendment to be considered and that 
amendment has now been brought before the 
House today. This amendment hopefully re- 
solves the question that was raised by, in 
fact, empowering the Ontario Public Service 
Labour Relations Tribunal to specify. the 
steps which are necessary for a union to so 
qnalify. As a result of those steps being able 
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to be specified, then the union can be deemed 
to have qualified from and including the 
day of the transfer of an undertaking to the 
union. 

I realize, of course, that the matter is a 
somewhat involved one but the attempt has 
now been made to allow the situation to 
develop, with the hopes that any problems of 
transferring these matters can be dealt with 
in future, so as to make sure that such trans- 
fers are done smoothly and to the satisfaction 
of the parties involved. 

As a result, we are content with this 
amendment and we are prepared to support 
ak 


Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman, we also will 
support the bill and the amendment. We 
recognize that what is really needed are some 
amendments to CECBA and hopefully we are 
going to see them somewhere down the road, 
hecause that’s the only way we are really go- 
ing to get reciprocal arrangements of em- 
ployees coming under the Crown Employees 
Collective Bargaining Act. 

We certainly take the minister at good 
faith when he said the intent of the bill as 
brought into the House was that it would be 
reciprocal, and hopefully this will correct the 
situation or at least lead to very few disputes. 
If it doesn’t, then somewhere down the road 
we may have to take another look at it, but 
I think it’s important also that it be done 
rather quickly in case there be any units 
that might possibly Tose some of their bene- 
fits as a result of transfers that are pending. 

Mr. Chairman: Do any other members wish 
to comment on this amendment? If not, any 
further comments by the hon. member for 
Leeds? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: No, simply to thank the 
members opposite for the speedy passage, 
because as the member for Hamilton East 
just said, it is rather important in that both 
OPSEU and perhaps CUPE are concerned 
about the possibilities of transfer in or out, 
and we trust this will cure any problems. 

Motion agreed to. 

Sections 7 to 12, inclusive, as amended, 
agreed to. 

Mr. Chairman: If there are no further 
comments or amendments, shall the bill as 
amended be reported? 

Bill 4, as amended, reported. 

On motion by Hon. Mr. Welch, the 
committee of the whole House reported three 
bills with amendments and asked for leave 
to sit again. 
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THIRD READINGS 


The following bills were given third read- 
ing on motion: 

Bill 4, An Act to provide for Successor 
Rights on the Transfer of an Undertaking to 
or from the Crown. 

Bill 36, An Act to amend Certain Acts re- 
specting Regional Municipalities. 

Bill 38, An Act to amend the County of 
Oxford Act, 1974. 


FAMILY LAW PACKAGE 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Speaker, I am won- 
dering, before I call the next order, if we 
might just have a bit of chat in the House in 
connection with the order of things. 

We are now going to proceed with items 
20 to 24 on the order paper dealing with the 
family law package, about which there have 
been some meetings. As you know, it had 
been the intention that most of this legisla- 
tion following second reading would go to the 
appropriate standing committee for considera- 
tion later, but I have since learned that there 
may be some bills which the House would 
agree to proceed with now. I just want to 
make sure, because it might affect the order; 
we might do those things that we thought 
could be dealt with now. It was my under- 
standing—and the Attorney General might 
comment on this—that perhaps 21, 22, 23 and 
24 might be in that category, and that we 
would really leave over Bill 59—the family 
law bill—for further consideration in the 
standing commnittee. 

There have been some different reports on 
this. Jf the Speaker would allow, we might 
clarify that point and deal with— 


Mr. Breithaupt: I shall be pleased to be of 
assistance, if I can be. I would agree that 
from the discussions within our own caucus 
and with the critics that certain of these biils 
can probably be proceeded with and go to 
third reading today. I suggest, however, that 
of the four items you have referred to, 
although Bills 60, 62 and 65 are in that cate- 
gory, it may be necessary—or at least con- 
sidered prudent—to join Bill 61 with Bill 59 
for the purpose of debate, which ultimately 
may be preferred. I understand there may be 
further comments. Certainly, my colleague 
from Ottawa Fast will be involved, as will 
my colleague from York Centre. But in any 
event, I believe that Bills 60, 62 and 65 can 
proceed directly. 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Speaker, as long as it is 
understood that the House reserves the right 
to refer the bills to the coramittee of the 
whole House, because I understand there 
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may be an amendment coming forward to 
Bill 60. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I am in the hands of the 
House in this. I just wanted to have some 
direction, given the fact there is some general 
agreement that even with a brief excursion in 
committee of the whole House, we would get 
Bills 60, 62 and 65 through. Then you wanted 
to save Bills 59 and 61 for the standing com- 
mittee. I just want to know, that’s all. All 
five were going to go to standing committee 
when we first started this, but if three could 
be handled now and two or one go to the 
standing committee, that’s fine with me. I 
just want to know what to do. 

Mr. Breithaupt: I think if there is a neces- 
sity for a particular amendment to Bill 60, 
it could be dealt with here in cominiitee of 
the whole House. It may indeed be that Bill 
61 can also be completed. I am just not 
entirely familiar with that particular point. 
So we could begin. 

Mr. Lawlor: Mr. Speaker—with some con- 
sultation faixly recently—I ar of the opinion 
—as the critic for the Attorney General—that 
only Bill 59 really needs to be sent down- 
stairs for review; the rest can be done in this 
House. They are very probably—and, in my 
opinion, are—sufficiently severable to get them 
through. We have been waiting such a long 
time that it is better to clear the decks to the 
greatest extent possible with respect to this 
family law matter. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Then let’s start with the 
three. I'll call the 21st order, then. 


[4:30] 


SUCCESSION LAW REF ORM ACT 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry moved second reading 
of Bill 60, An Act to reform the Law respect- 
ing Succession to the Estates of Deceased 
Persons. 

Mr. Lawlor: These tracks have even 
changed bloody trains to the middle of the 
junction, the high-speed locomotive coming 
up behind, It’s not just one bill we're discuss- 
ing today. It's a plenitude. Each of them has 
a progeny—all illegitimate. In every case we 
have three different bills. 

What you have to do when you stand here 
today is know what the state of the actual 
law is and know what they proposed on the 
erst instance about-I think it’s getting on to 
16 years ago now. Then eight years ago they 
brought in a change and ata less nether time 
they have now nally got the third facsimile 
before us. All that has to be retained and yeu 
have to switch at the same time. 

This change in the succession in estates 
has been thoroughly canvassed and. perused 
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by the Law Reform Commission. The law 
at an earlier time was in—I won't say exactly 
a state of confusion—but certainly in a state 
of high intricacy. It was designed to test 
the calibre of the bar working in this particu- 
lar field. It was not easy to construe, particu- 
larly after you got past children and you 
were going up to parents and down to 
nephews and nieces and brothers and sisters 
and over to next of kin and into the hands 
of what is salubriously called the laughing 
heir, that is, the fellow in Australia whom 
no one ever heard of who takes the bundle. 
And did he ever smile! The fellow in Aus- 
tralia has finally been brought to heel and 
within this kind of legislation we aren't any 
longer going to permit that. 

The legislation provides for a great many 
things. It provides for lapses in a will where 
people die before the testator dies, for an 
ademption, as it is called in law, 
respect to, for instance, where he takes back 
a mortgage and he gets rid of it and turns 
it into cash or sells property that he’s given 
to somebody under a will and the proceeds 
are traceable in one form or another. This 
affrms the fact that you can trace it through 
and then the person to whom the original 
gift was given would be the beneficiary of 
that particular gift. 

It abolishes dower, and that has been long 
called for—it was abolished many years ago 
in Creat Britain—and the courtesy, the hus- 
band’s right, analogous to but very different 
from dower. Provisions are made for very 
itricate stuff in the bill having to do with 
conflict of law legislation and as to the doc- 
trine of the renvoi, about which — 

Mr. Lewis: We all knew that. 

Mr. Lawlor: —one of the most astute of 
law teachers—he probably taught Jaw for 50 
years at Osgoode Hall, a man by the name 
of Falconbridge, bless his white-baired soul— 


Hon. Mr. Welch: A great man. 
Hon. B. Stephenson: How can 2 soul be 
white-haired? 


Mr. Lewis: Not so much is known about 
the soul that it couldn’t be. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I suppose that is a 
possibility. 

Mr. Lawlor: —would spend a good six 
months of the year talking about that tiny 
term. 

I think that on second reading there isn't 
in this particular Jegislation a great deal of 
point in seeking to take it apart. There's a 
diversity of principle in it and probably .the 
best forum to sort it out is shortly in the 
committee of the whole. I think we should 
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let the matter rest at that point since we 
have, as I see it, no quarrel in principle. On 
the contrary, this is fairly neutral law as 
between political parties. It simply updates 
and brings down, rationalizes aud modernizes 
the whole area of Jaw that has descended 
from time immemorial and is hoary with 
age. The only thing that amazes one about 
this sort of thing is that it hadn’t been done 
at least three generations ago. 

Mr. Roy: Mr. Speaker, I always view and 
hear with great interest the comments of the 
member for Lakeshore, and I must con- 
gratulate him, because he takes on and meets 
a real challenge when he can stand up and 
go on as he did about legislation which I 
suspect he knows as little about as I do. 

Mr. Lewis: Of whom are you speaking? 

Mr. Roy: Secondly, about legislation which 
is as dry and as complex and about which 
most of the legal profession know nothing. 
So he has met the challenge and I find— 


Mr. Lewis: The member for Lakeshore has 
read every word, paragraph, clause, under- 
stands it all, has absorbed it all and has dis- 
gorged it all. 

Mr. Roy: That’s right. I agree with the 
leader of the NDP that he has read it all, but 
to say understands it? I am sure he is in the 
same boat as I am. 

Mr. Lewis: He understands it. If Patrick 
tells me he understands it, he understands it. 

Mr. Lawlor: They are both half right. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Which half? 

Mr. Roy: Mr. Speaker, I have just 4 few 
brief comments. I would say to the Attorney 
General that in his comments when he again 
introduced the legislation yesterday I noted 
some sort of suggestion that he was looking 
forward to expeditious process in the passage 
of this bill, which we on this side and my 
colleagues to the left have always heen in 
favour of. 

However, I noted some suggestions, some- 
how, and I just want to correct the record, 
that certainly those of us on this side in no 
way have impeded in any way the passage 
of all these four bills—or is it going to be 
five bills—the bills dealing with succession, 
with marriage status, with children, and, of 
course, the major legislation dealing with 
support obligation, mertiage and so on. I 
just want to make it very clear that we have 
always been very co-operative on this side, 
and I can say my colleagues to the left have 
as well. 

If there has been any delay in the passage 
of this legislation it is because certain things 
have happened. For instance, they called 
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the election. That sort of delayed the process. 
We weren't asking for something like that. 
That delayed the process. Those of us on 
this side have accepted our responsibility 
and have proceeded with as much expedition 
as possible in the passage of legislation, and 
we shall do so— 


Mr. Nixon: We did everything possible to 
keep that legislation moving forward. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Get back to the principle 
of the bill. 


Mr. Roy: In dealing with the bill itself, 
Mr. Speaker, upon the bill first being pre- 
sented, I don’t know how long ago it was, 
the bill was referred to an august committee 
of members of the Law Society of Upper 
Canada led by Mr. Brule, who is one of 
the experts in this field. These knowledgeable 
people, experts, having looked at all this 
legislation, the only thing they could suggest 
back to us was changing a comma here and 
adding a word there. 

I say to myself, “Well, that is good 
enough for me, if these fellows don’t feel that 
there is anything wrong with the legislation.” 
Of course, a quick and superficial perusal on 
my part suggests that there is nothing wrong 
with the legislation. We are in agreement 
that it should pass and that it should see 
the light of proclamation, the Lieutenant 
Covernor’s seal and everything else as soon 
as possible. 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Very briefly, Mr. 
Speaker, just following on what has been 
said, this is legislation that has been pending 
for some time. I know those who are par- 
ticularly concemed with the needed reforms 
thet are part of this legislation have been 
waiting for several years. 

I think the process, as has been suggested 
by the member for Ottawa East, has been 
a very useful and important one, because 
there has been a very complete dialogue 
with the members of the Legislature and the 
public sector, particularly those of the pub- 
lic sector who are interested in the legislation. 
As a result, my staff, who have worked very 
hard over the vears, have benefitted by this 
very useful interaction and we have legisla- 
tion that has been anxiously awaited, be- 
cause it really does provide very necessary 
reforms to the very important laws of 
succession. I am very happy with the support 
that has been given to this legislation by 
members on all sides of the House. 


Motion agreed to. 
Ordered for committee of the whole. 
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Hon Mr. McMurtry moved second reading 
of Bill 62, An Act to revise the Marriage 
Act, 1977. 


Mr. Roy: We have reviewed this legisla- 
tion as well and we have discussed it in 
caucus. We certainly are in agreement with 
the principle of the bill changing certain 
aspects of marriages in this province. There 
are some practical applications, some of 
which I have experienced firsthand. One of 
them was the long lineups of people outside 
the provincial Judge’s office waiting to be 
married. I thought that somehow it demeaned 
the process of marriage and in fact it de- 
meaned the whole process of the administra- 
tion of justice to have a situation where a 
judge would take a break from a preliminary 
hearing in a rape case to go downstairs and 
conduct five or 10 weddings in haste, with 
xpedition and so on. I have feit for some 
time that the jurisdiction to perform mar- 
riages should have been given to justices of 
the peace or other designated persons, and 
of course this is part of what is incorporated 
in the bill. 

The other interesting aspect of this legisla- 
tion, of course—and it has been mentioned; I 
think we mentioned it on the first occasion 
we had to discuss the bill on second reading 
—is that we are removing a right of action 
for a breach of promise to marry. Some col- 
leagues in my caucus were pleased to hear 
that, but I think I said on second reading the 
frst time—and I am saying it again—that I 
suppose in this Ontario society, in 1977, it’s 
a right of action which may have had deal- 
ings in 18th-century England or other coun- 
tries but which today is hardly applicable. 
So we agree with that proposition. 

In closing my comments I must say that I 
fnd Form 1 at the end of the legislation is 
very interesting. It just seems interesting that 
we should have to emphasise by way of 
legislation that there are certain people that 
an individual can or cannot marry. You should 
be pleased to know, Mr. Speaker, for instance, 
that it is clearly set out in the legislation in 
Form 1 that a man may not marry his grand- 
mother; that is specifically set out there. 

Mr. Nixon: You have gone too far. 

Mr. Lewis: Is that specifically a McMurtry 
initiative? You are a reformer; you are a 
social reformer. 

Mr. Roy: If you want to talk about pro- 
gressive legislation, then this is it. You can’t 
marry your grandmother or your grandfather's 
wife: and it goes on to Say you cant marry 
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your nephew’s wife and so on. We have it all 
set out. 

As far as this legislation is concerned, we 
see no reason on this side of the House for 
any delay or why it should not be passed. 


Mr. Lawlor: I don’t know whether to dis- 
cuss it here or to discuss it hereafter. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: You may not get the 
chance, Patrick. 


[4:45] 


Mr. Lawlor: I don’t mean in the other 
world. I think it should go to committee 
because there are, again, specific points where 
it’s not necessary there might be an amend- 
ment, but simply to have clarification; and 
also for those who want to have in Hansard 
an exposé—I think that’s the word—of what 
the legislation contains. 

There are some niggling points too; nig- 
gling points which are not pretty. For in- 
stance, the age of marriage is set at 18 years, 
maybe 16 with the consent of the perents and 
with a whole host of surrounding cireum- 
stances. Is that wise or unwise? It’s increased 
from 14 to 16; what is the impact of that and 
what are the social implications of that? 

An ancient Jaw, a hoary law, is the business 
of the seventh year presumption of death as 
the basis upon which a woman or a man, go- 
ing through particular procedures, would be 
able to remarry. That deserves a little com- 
ment apart from second reading comment. 
The nature of banns: who are the issuers, 
by what right do they issue and how you 
designate them—that too. It is most interesting 
that when this matter was previously before 
the committee we ran into very considerable 
dificulty in a particular section as to who 
would otherwise be called either a minister 
or a priest, or an officiating official, and by 
what right they acquired that title and 
whether there was recognition within a con- 
gregaticn of a person. There are some faiths 
which have marriage ceremonies that do not 
meet or accord with the usual procedures and 
ministerial practices. 

At section 20, subsection 4 the minister or 
the ministry has attempted to look after the 
matter. They have removed the word “con- 
gregation” of recent date from the legislation 
and substituted “the governing authority of 
the religious body.” That perhaps should be 
scouted a bit and given further clarification 
in the House—first of all because it is such a 
recent change and although the bodies in 
question, the Quakers and the Bahai faith, 
have been consulted and as I understand the 
situation have agreed to this alteration, I 
think that that should be made explicit and 
on the record. 
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We probably can spend some time with it, 
and I don’t wish to, with respect to the time 
interval between the issuance of a licence 
and the solemnization of the marriage. I think 
they carried me out of here about this time 
last year, when we were just beginning to get 
into this particular subject and I missed the 
grand occasion. I don't know what the extent 
of the debate was with respect to greater time 
intervals, et cetera—giving the opportunities 
for second thoughts. 

Since none of the legislation makes provi- 
sion for marriage counsellors or all that ap- 
paratus that’s been proposed te the minister 
and which future marriage law in this prov- 
ince will embody as ways of secking to keep 
marriages together and as services to people 
with respect to cementing the situation, then 
when it permits perhaps precipitate marriage, 
et cetera—makes no. provision for it within 
the legislation—then the legislation isa’t prob- 
ably as visionary or as clean a piece of busi- 
ness as it is held out to be by the Law 
Reform Commission or by the government as 
it presently stands at all. I think perhaps a 
few moments of questioning of that and some 
debate about it won't do any harm. 

It is a good thing. We heard earlier todav 
in question period about the condition of the 
courts, not just in Ottawa but all over this 
province; backlogs, you can’t get a taxation of 
costs, for instance, down at Osgoode Hall 
before next June. Do you know that? I know 
jidges don’t do that, masters dio, but it shows 
the general cluttering and conditions of the 
court which is becoming, anybody can see, 
scandalous at this time in history. 

I was going to save this up for the minister 
for the estimates and we no doubt will enter 
into that gently at that particular time— 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Warm up, you are in 
the bullpen. 


Mr. Lawlor: —but anything at this time 
in history that would have an alleviating 
effect upon the duties of the judiciary, even 
making them go to work, would be all to the 
good in this particular context, 

So the solemnization being taken out— 
not taken out of the hands of the judges they 
may continue to solemnize—I suspect that the 
judges now will direct this sort of thing into 
the hands of justices of the peace, et cetera. 
They are more numerous, are not quite so 
highly paid. and certainly have the pro- 
ficiency in that particular sphere. They may 
bind these fellows but I would have some 
hesitation about permitting them to loosen 
anything. : 

I should mention an interesting thing before 
I sit down, quite a novel] thing really. Section 
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33 reads: “Where one person makes a gift 
to another in contemplation of or conditional 
upon their marriage to each other and the 
marriage fails to take place or is abandoned” 
—or both parties abandon one another at the 
door—“the question of whether or not the 
failure or abandonment was caused ‘by or was 
the fault of the donor shall not be considered 
‘n determining the right of the donor to re- 
cover the gift.” If he wants it back again, 
you know. 

I wonder about that one too, it’s a curious 
one. Here’s a guy, he gives the dowry; he 
hands over the bulk of his hard-earned pelf, 
which had been sitting in bullion in the 
bank. in a moment of dementia praecox he 
decides to confer it upon his beloved daughter. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: That’s a Victorian 
diagnosis, Pat. 

Mr. Lawlor: Then a few days later he says: 
“That future son-in-law of mine has irked me 
somewhat last night in our drinking session 
and I wouldn’t want to see my daughter 
marry that scoundrel. What is the best way 
for me to go about it to get that dough back 
again? I shall take every step to frustrate 
this marriage, if only to get back my gift.” 

Can you see the Pandora’s box, the wasp’s 
nest, of human irritation and dereliction that 
is involved in that particular section? 

With that I can show the minister how 
weak his legislation is; and a thing is known 
by its weakest link, 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Mr. Speaker, I must 
admit I’m very grateful to have the oppor- 
tunity of participating in this debate with 
the member for Lakeshore. ! know that both 
the member for York South and I regard this 
as yet another opportunity to accumulate 
memorabilia from the member for Lakeshore 


Mr. MacDonald: You might even be quoted 
10 years hence. 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: That’s right, for future 
dinners honouring our good friend, because 
certainly Hansard has been a great source for 
other occasions—both of us thinking, of course, 
of a more recent one. 

With respect to the age of marriage, I 
think the original proposal was to leave the 
age at 14. We had some discussion in the 
cammittee, but certainly I was of the view it 
should be increased to 16, the minimum age. 
While not pretending to be aware of the total 
history related to this section, obviously part 
of the history was related to the stigma of 
illegitimacy that often attached upon children 
who were born of parents under the age of 
16 years. So it was thought, wisely or not, 
thai rather than have a stigma of illegitimacy 
attached to. a child, the” parents therefore 
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should marry to avoid that, even though they 
might be 14 or 16 years old. 

In view of the fact that we are in the 
process of very wisely and sensibly removing 
this stigma of illegitimacy, in my respectful 
view it certainly removes much of the reason 
for recognizing marriages of people as young 
as 14 or 15 years old. It’s my respectful view 
again that this change to 16 is very much in 
the public interest. Surely, as the member for 
Lakeshore has reflected on the problem of 
marriage counselling, since many people 
undertake this very important step with per- 
haps not the appropriate counselling, it’s hard 
to imagine when it would be in the public 
interest to recognize marriages of children 
of 14 or 15 years old. 

I gather from the member for Lakeshore’s 
remarks that it is suggested there should be 
scmething in the legislation providing for 
marriage counselling, which implies to me the 
possibility of some mandatory provision for 
marriage counselling prior to a marriage taking 
placc. While we all recognize that people 
should not get married without some con- 
siderable deliberation, preparation or reflec- 
tion, I think that to make this mandatory 
would amount to an encroachment in the life 
of the citizens of this community which 
perhaps could be intolerable. While ['m sure 
most of us support the idea of marriage 
counselling, or some form of counselling in 
advance of a marriage, particularly with young 
couples, I don’t believe that it should be a 
mandatory feature of any Marriage Act. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: It should be sought and 
not imposed. 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Precisely. It should be 
sought and not imposed. 

Mr. Nixon: What a nice turn of phrase that 
is. 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: In section 20 we have 
attempted to recognize the legitimate wishes 
of groups such as the Quakers aad the Baha'i 
religions. These groups specifically have been 
consulted in relation to this legislation, and 
the legislation ts framed accordingly. 

With respect to any other possible amend- 
ments of which the member for Lakeshore 
speaks in rather general terms, without 
specifying precisely what these amendments 
might be, all I can say at this time is that 
we would certainly be quite prepared to con- 
sider any amendments that would more effec- 
tively carry out the intent of the legislation. I 
would be quite happy to consult with the 
member for Lakeshore in that context. 

Motion agreed to. 

Ordered for committee of the whole. 
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SURROGATE COURTS AMENDMENT ACT 


Hon. Mr. MeMurtry moved second reading 
of Bill 65, An Act to amend the Surrogate 
Courts Act. 


Mr. Lawlor: This is the Surrogate Courts 
Amendment Act, I take it. You take it. Any- 
body who wants it can have it. There are 
several things in this particular bill. Again, I 
am going to be asking to have it sent to com- 
mittee, particularly with respect to section 4. 


Mr. Nixon: It is going to postpone the in- 
evitable, Pat. You are going to have to talk 
about it some time. 


Mr. Lawlor: What I have to say at the 
moment is explosive in the extreme. That de- 
tailed inventory that you are seeking to 
abolish—I have really severe misgivings about 
it. As the legislation reads, it seems it is going 
to give a lump sum—in the papers filed in the 
surrogate court. But I am told that that’s not 
exactly accurate; as between movables and 
immovables there will be a breakdown in 
valuation. 

I know that on many occasions, I have 
gone into the surrogate court office precisely 
in order to take a look at that inventory on 
behalf of heirs or on the part of people who 
are thinking of contesting an estate in one 
way or another. They, first of all, want to 
know whether its worthwhile; but they are 
very often asking about a specific item— 
what was the farm machinery worth or what 
was that house at 22 Summerhill Road worth? 
If you are going to make a lump sum, we are 
not going to know what valuation was placed 
upon these particular items. IT am not going 
to be particularly assertive about this. I 
would like to hear good reasons given as to 
why this particular step is being taken. I 
know that the judge of the county court, 
designated as the judge of the surrogate court, 
savs that it’s effete, it’s archaic and not much 
value. But I just wonder if the practising bar 
and profession think that’s the case—if they 
think that it is, on occasion, of very consider- 
able value, indeed. 

If you don’t get a detailed inventory from 
that court, you can write a letter to the 
executor, let’s say, or the administrator ap- 
pointed by the court but you may not get a 
reply; and time to coerce the reply is an ex- 
tremely difficult thing. They say, “Whatever 
is filed is filed and that’s all you are going to 
know.” So I am rather willing to err on the 
direction of filing too much than filing too 
little, in this particular context. 

Section 5 is quite beneficial with respect to 
the bonding provisions and so on. But in com- 
mittee I think it deserves dwelling on for a 


a ae ene oa 


few moments in order to clarify the use and 
range of a bond. 
With that, Mr. Speaker, we accept the prin- 


ciple of the bill. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Speaker, before the 
minister is asked to reply, I wonder if he 
could clarify for me the provisions of this 
proposed amendment as it relates to the other 
statutes which are before us. For example, if 
an illegitimate child could come forward and 
claim at some time later in the process and 
looks to the heir or to the beneficiary of a 
certain specific gift for redress—I think the 
Attorney General is aware of what I am 
addressing myself to—would it not be appro- 
priate that that kind of information should 
be in the court where one does one’s searches? 
Perhaps I have missed something in this, and 
it is only really a matter of clarification that 
I would like on that particular point, or how 
in the practice of the law one goes about 
advising such a beneficiary as to whom to 
look to for some of these things. I suppose in 
the will itself, it’s clear. But the question of 
the amounts and so on, and if some of it has 
been dissipated, is the kind of thing that is 
troublesome to me. 


Mr. Stong: Briefly, and probably more by 
way of reiteration than anything else, I 
would echo the words of the member for 
Lakeshore. With respect to the value and 
the way the Act reads right now, it would 
seem to be a lump sum and probably no 
differentiation, where in fact it may be ad- 
visable to have some type of a minimum 
differentiation. Perhaps an amendment to 
that section would be forthcoming in third 
reading. 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: In ongoing consul- 
tation with the practising bar and the ju- 
diciary, it has been their view that the total 
inventory provisions are quite unsatisfactory, 
and again this is not a field in which 1 have 
had any practical experience. The existing 
inventory provisions are satisfactory in view 
of the fact that they do not provide the 
true nature of the assets, and that places an 
onus on a judge to satisfy himself or herself 
as to the valuation, without giving the judge 
the means to do so. For example, the present 
inventory doesn’t provide requirements, and 
fails to give any particulars of stocks and 
bonds. It doesn’t provide for insurance at all. 

I understand there is a set of rules that 
has been developed by the surrogate court 
to provide a means whereby a surrogate 
court judge can obtain details where there 
is a legitimate request for these details. This 
is at present before the rules committee and 
will be available, hopefully, in the near fu- 
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ture. It is hoped that these rules will pro- 
vide a much better method of ascertaining 
what the true assets are. In so far as dealing 
with a child born outside of marriage, the 
will would be on file with the valuation. 
The rules, I am told, would permit any per- 
son entitled to compel disclosure from the 
executor. I think the rules will accomplish 
a lot of what appears to be the very under- 
standable concerns of the members opposite. 

Coming back to the evaluation section, 
I don’t know whether it is possible between 
now and third reading for committee of the 
whole House to consider a further amend- 
ment which might provide a more satis- 
factory method. In order to respond to the 
concern of the member for Lakeshore, we 
are quite prepared to consider this over the 
supper hour. 

Motion agreed to. 

Ordered for committee of the whole. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Speaker, I am won- 
dering if I might consult with representa- 
tives of the other two parties with respect 
to Bill 61. I’d like to ascertain whether or 
not that bill is considered one that we want 
to include with the three to which we've 
just given second reading; to go into com- 
mittee and to go right through for royal 
assent now, or whether it, along with Bill 
59, is to be referred to standing committee. 

If there’s no agreement on that, we could 
go into committee and do the commiitee 
work on the three weve carried and com- 
plete them, and then start the second reading 
debate on Bills 59 and 61. But there seemed 
to be some question as to whether Bill 61 
was to go to the standing committee or to 
be treated in the same way As Bills 60, 62, 
and 63. Could I have some direction, Mr. 
Speaker; rather, some indication as to what 
the other two parties feel? 


Mr. Roy: We have certain concerns. There 
are certain aspects of Bill 61 which we had 
some concern about, but of course if the 
Attorney General was prepared to go along 
with some of the suggested amendments it 
could go to coramittee of the whole. I don't 
think ifs a specific matter in the bill, so 
that it may well be that we're able to solve 
our problem and expedite the passage of this 
bill by going through the process of the 
other three that precede it in committee of 
the whole: but we will be having some 
amendments to propose on that one. 


Mr. Lawlor: As far as Tm concerned, Mr. 
Speaker, it could be taken along with the 
last three bills, It could form a package as 
the fourth in that series and be taken into 
the committee of the whole House. 
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CHILDREN’S LAW REFORM ACT 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry moved second read- 
ing of Bill 61, An Act to reform the Law re- 
specting the Status of Children. 


Mr. Stong: One of the most profound 
concerns I suppose we have with respect to 
this bill arises out of section 10, the proposed 
section. It seems upon a reading of sub- 
sections 1 and 2 particularly, and then con- 
tinuing on down with respect to the blood 
test. It would appear from that section that 
a very basic principle underlying our law is 
breached. By including that section in this 
bill we would seem to be jeopardizing the 
rights of an individual—the right, for instance, 
of freedom from interference. 

What ’m concerned about, hasically, is that 
section 10 would seem, as I understand it, to 
call upon a court to make an order, upon 
application by a given individual with respect 
to the determination of the parentage of a 
child, that determination being based upon 
the results of a blood test. As I understand 
the situation to be with respect to the medi- 
cal profession and medical science, the 
results of a blood test are certainly not con- 
clusive, by any stretch of the imagination, in 
determining the parentage of an individual. 
One thing they do give assistance with is the 
finding that a person is not the parent. 

Tf the section remains in this Act, as I 
read it—“upon the application of a party in 
a civil proceeding, such a blood test may be 
ordered” —if that blood test is ordered, then 
subsection (4) comes in and it’s dealt with 
upon its application to certain people as set 
out. But if a person refuses a blood test, then 
the court, by virtue of the operation of sec- 
tion 10(2), may draw an inference “as it 


thinks fit.” 
[5: 15] 


To me, that reads the same as giving the 
court permission to draw an adverse con- 
clusion, which would seem to me to be giving 
the court the power and the authority and 
the jurisdiction by virtue of an inference that 
cannot be drawn from scientific or medical 
ethods.. In. my respecttul submission, 
through Mr. Speaker to the minister, why 
should the court be given powers to he 
drawn from a mere inference that it could 
not draw from more conclusive evidence if 
such evidence were available, namely a blood 
test? So what we are really saying is, a blood 
test is not conclusive of proof of parentage, 
but if you refuse to take that blood test I 
can draw the conclusion from that that you 
are the parent by virtue of the fact that you 
refuse. A court can draw an adverse con- 
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clusion from a situation that it could not 
otherwise draw a positive conclusion from. 

In my respectful submission, that is such a 
breach of right that it goes right to the grava- 
men, right to the substantive effect of this 
Act, right to the principle, and breaches the 
principle of the individual’s right to protect 
his own freedom. In that sense it would 
seem to me that this bill in that particular 
section should fail on its principle. 


Mr. Lawlor: I have, Mr. Speaker, some 
misgivings about my friend the member for 
York Centre’s position on this. If one refuses 
to give a blood test it says the court may 
draw such inference as it thinks fit. It is 
going to do so anyhow. If a guy says, “No 
I am not prepared to give a blood test,” 
et cetera, some judges will place greater 
weight upon it. Some of them will ignore it. 

After all, a child has been brought into 
the world and there are probably some other 
surrounding collateral circumstances pointing 
towards this particular person as having been 
responsible, and in order to escape that area 
of responsibility, apart from any of the 
numerous other things he may seek to do, 
such as taking off for Alaska, he may refuse 
a blood test. Nobody pretends the blood test 
is conclusive in the Jegislation as such, and 
the whole basis of the presumptions are set 
upon the basis of the balance of probabilities. 

By the way, I want to thank the ministry 
staff and the Attorney General for giving us, 
on several occasions within the past few 
days, background papers. Last Friday after- 
noon we received this one, called a com- 
pendium of background information relating 
to the Children’s Law Reform Act, where it 
goes into a quite erudite discussion of the 
nature of presumption generally in the law 
of evidence and of the particular presump- 
tions involved in the legitimacy of children. 
Of course on the basic presumption as to 
legitimacy, a child born in lawful wedlock is 
presumed; and here it weighs the various 
levels of the presumption as to say probabil- 
ity, certainty, conclusively presumed, all that 
sort of thing. I find it not just aesthetically 
delightful, from the point of view of return- 
ing to my law school days, but actually having 
real substantive merit in the context of this 
particular debate. Anyhow, we will come to it 
with greater penetration in committee. 

I want to read into the record an historic 
section, When I read it I think of Thomas 
Hardv and Jude the Obscure, I think of half 
the plavs of William Shakespeare, and I think 
of all the aeons of western history and that 
sometimes handsome, but usually hulky lad 
who is the second son, the illegitimate one, 
who did all the work on the farm and who 
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got none of the bloody recognition and who 
is treated like some form of coolie through- 
out all human history. 

I want to read of the historic abolition of 
the coolie, if I may: Section 1(4), “Any dis- 
tinction at common Jaw’—common Jaw is @ 
pretty crue] business all the way through; 
incredible the insouciance of the English— 
“between the status of children born in wed- 
lock and bom out of wedlock is abolished, 
and the relationship of parent and child and 
kindred relationships flowing therefrom shall 
be determined for the purposes of the com- 
mon law in accordance with this section.” 

Bless the year, jubilee 1977, that we have 
finally come to that. There isn’t much further 
substance to the Jegislation. As far as I am 
concerned that’s substance enough and we 
may have further discussion on it. 


Mr. Roy: Mr. Speaker, in our discussion 
of Bill 61 in caucus we quickly came to a 
consensus that the comments made by my 
colleague the member for York Centre is 
something that was arrived at; and we were 
pretty unanimous on that, we have serious 
doubts about it. 

Generally speaking, we agree with the 
fact that the legislation removes any distinc- 
tion in law between legitimate and illegitimate 
children. We agree with most of the prin- 
ciples all the way down which deal with the 
question of the establishment of parentage; 
the maternity is generally ascertainable 
through statistics, records and things of this 
nature. Generally speaking, as far as the 
legislation is concerned, that’s fine. 

But then we proceed along to the point 
that has been made by my colleague and 
we arrive at section 10: First of all, section 
10 allows one to make an application in a 
civil proceeding to obtain a blood test from 
certain individuals. We have to be careful we 
don’t start eroding away what I consider to 
be basic principles of our justice. The first 
basic principle is the right against self-in- 
crimination. That’s a principle which dates 
back centuries. 

We have made exceptions to that basic 
principle. I suppose the major encroachment 
on that basic principle against self-incrimina- 
tion was the forcing of individuals to take 
breathalyser tests. You recall the fuss that 
was caused over that. In fact you were forcing 
people into situations where they had to 
co-operate; they were obliged to undergo a 
breathalyser test, and of course that evidence 
then was used against them. 

So that’s the first thing we had some 
serious concerns about, that we don't go 
ahead with this in a cavalier fashion. We 
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appreciate that it is in the public interest 
that in a paternity suit the establishment of 
the father—I suppose mostly it will apply to 
the father—is a situation which is in the 
public interest and that that should be de- 
termined in the most efficient and effective 
way possible. 

But is that a principle which should allow 
us as a Legislature to say, in the process of 
doing that, that we feel that this is an im- 
portant enough principle and of sufficient 
concern to the community of this province 
that we should say, “Yes, we will go a step 
further and we will say the right against 
self-incrimination will be encroached in this 
case and you will be forced into a situation 
where you will have to give a blood test.” 


So that is the first thing. I appreciate that 
this law is not like the breathalyser law 
which says, “If you don’t take a test then 
you are guilty of a particular offence.” The 
consequences in fact are as bad, because 
even in the breathalyser legislation a court 
can draw an inference from one who refuses 
to take a breathalyser test. But the inference 
that the court can draw is at least consistent 
with the breathalyser test which will show if 
you are in fact over .08 in blood alcohol 
level, whereas in this particular case it per- 
mits the court to draw an inference which, 
as my colleague has said could not be made 
scientifically. Experts could not draw an in- 
ference, for instance, from this blood test, 
that this individual is obviously the father of 
the child, but it gives permission to the 
court to do that. I hope that the Attomey 
General looks at this, because in committee 
of the whole we'll be certainly proposing an 
amendment to this particular section. 


We're in favour of the principle of the bill; 
but I think those of us who are concerned 
about encroachment on the rights of certain 
individuals, or individuals generally in this 
province, have to be concerned that in a sort 
of a quiet way—and I shouldn’t say surrepti- 
tious, but in a way that goes somewhat un- 
noticed, that again we trample on a basic 
principle. 

I think that the comments of my colleague 
the member for York Centre on this legisla- 
tion are very proper and I would hope from 
the comments of the Attorney General that 
he would allay our concerns about this. 
Maybe there is some explanation on_ this 
that we haven’t seen down the way, but on 
the basic premise that we find that that is an 
offensive approach in this particular section 
and subsection when it allows the court to 
make such inference as it thinks appropriate, 
we think that that is going too far. We don’t 


es 


think that we can support a section that 
would say that. 

As I say, we support the principle of the 
bill, and hopefully the Attorney General will 
agree with us, or will give us an explanation. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would just like to draw 
some other factors to the attention of the 
Attorney General. In the first place the mem- 
ber for Lakeshore has stated that there would 
be a body of evidence before a judge pre- 
sumably before he or she would give leave. 
I wonder: where we reach that conclusion, 
since in section 10(1), it seems to me it’s con- 
templated that a judge may give an order 
against a number of persons to give leave to 
obtain blood tests from a number of people. 

Perhaps if at least in the legislation it were 
indicated, as the member for Lakeshore has 
presumed, that at least at some point there 
has to be some evidence before this could 
proceed that might at least go somewhat to 
alleviating some of the concerns. 

The other thing I would like to point out 
is that where in subsection 3 it is spelled out 
that one may draw such inferences, as the 
member for Lakeshore has stated it is un- 
questioned that judges do draw inferences 
from all sorts of evidence in such cases. What 
would occur to me is that if a person refused 
the inference would be adverse, in all likeli- 
hood, but if they consented would that auto- 
matically be an inference in the other 
direction? 

It does seem to me that this particular 
section ought to be looked at again, unless 
the Attorney General can give us some sort 
of assistance. Obviously there is a crying need 
to try to resolve the problem of the con- 
clusions of the parentage of a child, and it is 
in the best interests of a child, it seers to me, 
if one can move to that kind of conclusion. 
But where a blood test simply rules out those 
who could not be parents, I am of the cpinion 
that we ought to look very closely at this 
section for those various reasons. 

[5:30] 

Mr. Reid: Mr. Speaker, there are a number 
of comments I could make about this bill but 
I just wanted to reiterate what my two col- 
leagues have said. It seems to me, not being 
a lawyer, but from looking at it from the 
common sense point of view, that in fact— 

Mr. Roy: Practical. 

Mr. Reid: Yes. Really, in fact the blood test, 
as has been pointed out, does not prove 
paternity. It can only prove that one is not the 
father. Some of us are more concerned about 
these matters, no doubt, than others but— 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: I can see where the 
concerns are settled. 
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Mr. Reid: Yes. It seems to me rather strange 
really that this section— 

Hon. Mr. Welch: How liberal is that bill? 

Mr. Mancini: It took us 2,000 years to get 
this. . 

Mr. Reid: —should even be in the bill. My 
colleague from Ottawa East has referred to 
the breathalyser, but there’s a different twist 
to this section in the bill in that it doesn’t 
prove something conclusively—it proves only 
that something is not. I believe there are a 
number of different blood types but there are 
only two or three major blood types that most 
people fall into. 

Mr. Foulds: Hot and cold. 

Mr. Reid: The others are somewhat rare 
and exotic perhaps. It seems to me that this 
section of the bill is contradictory to natural 
justice. I presume the Attorney General is 
going to address himself to why this par- 
ticular section is in the bill. 

Mr. Lawlor: Natural justice now. My God. 

Mr. Reid: It is if you're up on a paternity 
charge. 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Mr. Speaker, this issue 
was quite exhaustively reviewed by law re- 
form commissions in Canada, the United 
States, Great Britain and Australia, for ex- 
ample, and it’s interesting to see what the re- 
sult was. In the United States, in virtually 
every jurisdiction I am advised, there is com- 
pulsory testing. The Ontario Law Reform 
Commission and the British Law Commission 
reviewed the matter exhaustively and stated 
that it should be a matter of consent. But 
again, the legislation reflects their recom- 
mendations that it is a matter that the court 
can take into consideration. 

These law commissions and law reform 
commissions considered the issue of indi- 
vidual rights very exhaustively, and of course 
they realize that this could hardly be regarded 
as self-incrimination in the sense as advanced 
by the member for Ottawa East, because it is 
not conclusive. It can only prove a negative. 
But having considered this matter very care- 
fully, the law commissions in all these areas— 
and I think in Australia it’s also compulsory— 
considered the fact that it was a matter that 
could be of assistance to the court in certain 
circumstances and that the right of the child 
—and I know that the rights of children are a 
paramount concern, particularly with respect 
to the member for St. George. 

Having had the benefit of the wisdom of 
all these law reform commissions which, as I 
say, only split on the issue as to whether it 
should be compulsory or not compulsory, as 
reflected in our legislation, it was felt that 
although in many cases it would be obviously 
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of no assistance to the court for the reasons 
advanced by the members opposite, there are 
a sufficient number of cases, they thought, 
where an inference could be drawn, that it 
could assist the court in arriving at the justice 
of the cause. It was therefore recommended 
by these commissions that legislation be 
drafted accordingly. 

I would, therefore, ask the members oppo- 
site to consider the fact that this is a matter 
that was not so lightly arrived at. Very 
credible commissions about the English- 
speaking world, as I say, have entered into 
the very exhaustive review about which I’ve 
just spoken. They have indicated that on 
balance it is really not a significant intrusion 
on the rights of the individual because, as I 
say, it can’t prove conclusively that a person 
is the father, but it is of assistance and the 
rights of children require that the court re- 
ceive every possible assistance in the in- 
dividual case. 

As you know, under the existing law blood 
tests are admissible in evidence in affiliation 
proceedings on consent. We are not changing 
the law in that respect as consent would still 
be required. What we're simply saying is that 
if a person does consent, in certain cases it 
would be of assistance to the court. Again, in 
assisting the court to arrive at a just result 
it is in the interests of the child and therefore 
in the interests of the community. I would 
therefore respectfully invite the members op- 
posite, the official opposition, to reconsider 
their concerns in the light of what I have just 
said. 


Motion agreed to. 
Ordered for committee of the whole. 


COMMITTEE SUBSTITUTION 
Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Speaker, I wonder 


if I might just interrupt the order of things 
for a moment and have the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to revert to motions. There's 
to be a substitution for a committee meeting 
tomorrow morning and this might be the 
appropriate time to accommodate that. 

Mr. Breithaupt: Great. 

Mr. Deputy ‘Speaker: Is there a unanimous 
consent? 


Agreed. 


Hon. Mr. Welch moved that Mr. Lawlor be 
substituted for Ms. Gigantes on the select 
committee on the Ombudsman. 


Motion agreed to. 


FAMILY LAW PACKAGE 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Speaker, now that 
we have second reading of Bills 60, 61, 62 
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and 65 it’s felt there may be some advantage, 
before going into the committee consideration 
of these bills, that opposition members who 
have raised some points for clarification in 
amendment get together with the Attorney 
General at 6 and discuss those points so that 
his staff can give them some thought during 
the supper time and perhaps facilitate the 
consideration of these bills at the committee 
stage at 8 o'clock. 

We might then start the second reading 
debate of Bill 59, interrupt it after supper 
until such time as we do the committee work 
on the other bills and then resume the sec- 
ond reading debate of Bill 59 in order to 
provide some time for people to discuss their 
concerns with respect to the four bills just 
carried. If that would be in order then we 
can proceed. 

Mr. Breithaupt: Might I suggest that if it 
is felt that it would be more convenient to 
give additional time, it might be just as con- 
venient to call it 6 of the clock in order to 
allow an extra ‘half hour or so to resolve, per- 
haps, some of those concerns. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: We have a lot of work to 
do. Twenty minutes is not sufficient. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Fine. It was just a sug- 
gestion. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Then the Attorney Gen- 
eral will be pleased to meet with members 
who want to consider amendments at 6 
o’clock. I really think he should have some 
notice about planned amendments because we 
would normally have them on Friday for 
today. 

Since we're trying to accommodate the 
general wish of the House to proceed with 
these four bills, it would be in order, perhaps, 
to make sure that the Attomey General has 
some notice of what the members plan to do 
with these four bills in committee so that 
his staff can give some consideration, rather 
than have the House caught somewhat by sur- 
prise tonight in so far as the wording of these 
amendments is concerned. 


FAMILY LAW REFORM ACT 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry moved second reading 
of Bill 59, An Act to reform the Law respect- 
ing Property Rights and Support Obligations 
between Married Persons and in other Family 
Relationships. 

Mr. Deputy Speaker: Does the hon. min- 


‘ster have an opening statement? 


Yon. Mr. McMurtry: No, Mr. Speaker. A 
great deal has been said about this legisla- 
tion, We've discussed it fairly exhaustively in 
committee and I don’t think it would be of 


any assistance for me to say anything more 
at this time. Of course it will be going back 
to standing committee. 


Mr. Roy: Just briefly, Mr. Speaker. We 
have gone througlf second reading of this. 
Many of us have made relatively lengthy 
comments at that time. I would only just 
briefly mention a few of the matters that I 
find of interest in the new Bill 59. 

First of all you will notice that we are now 
facing a preamble to Bill 59. I am told by 
the Attorney General that the reason for the 
preamble in the bill is that there was a feel- 
ing out there in the community that the bill 
was viewed as something that was more 
negative than positive. In other words, it was 
some sort of a mechanical thing to fix up a 
situation which had broken down and the 
Attorney General felt that there were some 
positive aspects to the legislation which could 
be expounded appropriately through a prez. 
amble. ” 

So the preamble was inserted and in some 
measure it is in keeping with the major prin- 
ciples of the bill. First of all it says it’s going 
to strengthen the role of the family in society. 
But as I go down the preamble, I am still 
concerned about one aspect that I mentioned 
on second reading. It is that when the pre- 
amble talks about the recognition that mar- 
riage is a form of partnership and then the 
legislation goes on to talk about how we are 
going to in some ways legitimize or give legal 
sanction to common law unions, I can see 
some contradiction there between what is 
recited in the preamble and what we actually 
do in the legislation. 

While Iam on that topic, I had reservations 
at the time that we discussed in second read- 
ing this whole common law relationship 
thing. It has been changed now from three 
to five years. There has been some other flak 
on it, some of it which apparently was pretty 
sharp towards the Attorney General. Now we 
are involved in the common law relationship 
where there can be contracts now in some 
ways which can control or can at least give 
both partners some status within the common 
law relationship. 

I don’t know. I still have reservations, and! 
somehow I have some difficulty in expressing 
this concern abont the question of common 
law relationships. We are into a situation 
where we say: “Yes, we believe in the family. 
Yes. we think that the way to control the 
family or the best setup for the family or the 
institution of the family is through a form of 
marriage.” That’s what society, or at least 
society here in Ontario and most societies 
throughout the world, are built on—on that 
particular unit. 
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The reason that people were going in the 
direction of common law relationships was 
that in some measure they wanted to avoid 
the law dealing with marriages. They wanted 
to avoid the rights and responsibilities and so 
on. Again we are into a situation where 
giving it legal sanction—apart from children I 
mean—the courts from a jurisdictional point 
of view have always recognized the responsi- 
bilities of the parents whether it was in a 
common law relationship or otherwise. 

But when you get apart from the children 
and get into a situation where they can enter 
into marriage contracts, where after Jiving 
together five years there may be certain rights 
and responsibilities, I still have some reserva- 
tion about that aspect of it-whether we 
shouldn't have just left that alone, except for 
dealing with children. 

We will be hearing some more submissions 
on this bill because it is going before com- 
mittee. 

[5:45] 

The other aspect, since the bill has gone to 
committee and many of us have sat a long 
time listening to submissions from all sorts of 
groups on the legislation, is that the major 
concerns that were raised at the committee 
from various groups were first of all the ques- 
tion of family assets. 

A lot of groups felt that the definition 
of family assets was far too restrictive. Some 
groups svggested that it was going too far. I 
can recall some of the submissions saying 
it was going too far, whereas some groups, 
especially women’s groups, were suggesting 
it wasn’t going far enough, that it should 
include all assets accumulated during the 
period of cohabitation. I can see that causing 
all sorts of problems. 

As I tried to explain to some of the groups 
that were before us at the committee level, 
if we tried to be too all-encompassing with 
this, we would end up in a situation where 
we would drive the chiselling husband, as 
they used to call him, the person who was 
trying to get away from his responsibilities, 
into a marriage contract situation. There 
are going to be more and more marriage 
contracts. They are just going to contract 
out of their responsibilities. I am suggesting 
basically that that definition, unless con- 
vincing is done in a more effective way than 
it was done in the past, is relatively ade- 
quate for the circumstances. - 

The other major complaint by many groups 
appearing before the committee is that there 
is far too much discretion in this legislation 
left with the courts and the presiding judge. 
Again, we tried to explain that when one is 
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dealing with a human relationship, with 
hrman beings, there are no two situations 
alike. It is very difficult to specify and to 
cover all bases on this type of legislation. It 
is very difficult to cover all possible per- 
mutations and combinations that may well 
happen in a marriage relationship, In the 
process of doing it, every timc you want to 
cover it, you are going to miss something. 
So for those of us—and I say this humbly, 
as one who has worked in that field in the 
family Jaw section—it is always important 
that there be some discretion because no two 
situations are alike. It seems to me that, as 
much as some people have reservations and 
as much as I would like to see much more 
specific legislation, it’s impossible to do jus- 
Hce to this whole family law situation by 
being more specific or by taking more dis- 
cretion from the court. 

The other great complaint in submissions 
made before the committee was the question 
on support obligations that the conduct of 
the applicant was a factor. Again, that is not 
the type of thing you can remove or just 
leave in the way it was before. There have 
been some changes. It is going to be in- 
teresting to hear submissions before the com- 
mittee as to what people consider to be gross 
misconduct. I think repudiating the re- 
lationship is defined as gross misconduct. It 
is going to be interesting to see what couples 
or what applicants or what people in 1977 
Ortario society consider to be gross relation- 
ships. I suppose that a whole system of 
jurisprudence will develop to determine what 
in fact is conduct on the part of the parties 
amounting to this type of gross misconduct. 

As an example, some years ago I think 
the Highway Treffic Act was amended to say 
that a passenger could claim against the 
driver of a motor vehicle if he could prove 
that he was grossly negligent. It is very 
interesting to look at the case law and the 
jurisprudence that have evolved from that. 
Determining or defining what is gross relation- 
ship, I tell you is not easy. I suppose it would 
be even more interesting in the question of 
a marriage relationship. 

Again, for those who said we should have 
it out completely, that the question of con- 
duct should not be a factor at alJ, circum- 
stances were given by many of us who had 
had practical experience in this field in- 
dicating that it was not quite that easy. 
Human relations are such that it is very 
difficult to tell one party or the other in a 
marriage that sometimes conduct, which can 
be conduct that can only be termed gross, 
if you will, should not be considered a factor 
in the determination of support. 
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In looking at this and sitting on the com- 
mittee when we get some more submissions, 
I can recall our colleague who is not with 
us from Riverdale (Mr. Renwick) during the 
discussions before the committee had given 
some examples where not just conduct but 
other factors should be taken into account 
on the question of support and the amount 
of support that should be awarded by the 
court. So we look forward to having this 
bill go before committee again. We look for- 
ward to quick passage, because this is an- 
other piece of legislation which the law 
profession and people in this province have 
been waiting for for quite some time. Any 
delay again could certainly not be left on 
the shoulders of the opposition. 

I look at one of the little pieces of paper 
that was in this red book, Family Law Re- 
form—I think the minister said he’s handed 
out 40,000 of these, which gives you an idea 
of the amount of interest in this. It states in 
here, “It is now planned to have the new 
legislation in force by September 1, 1977. 

As I recall it, the minister’s first date was 
sometime in 1976-77. So it looks as though 
were going to see this legislation, hopefully 
—I would think the date now would be the 


summer of 1978. 
Mr. Foulds: March. 


Mr. Roy: March? March 1978. In any 
event, we just want to say that I think we 
on this side have co-operated in every way 
possible in being responsible in studying the 
legislation. I don't think we've done anything 
in any way to delay the passage of this 
legislation—and I say it again because there 
was some implication on the part of the 
Attorney General that there was some im- 
patience out there about the passage of this 
lesislation. 

If there is, 1 think we’ve done everything 
possible to see the expedition of this type of 
legislation and we'll continue to do so and 
take the responsible approach towards a prob- 
lem that’s as important as this one. 


Mr. Lawlor: Mr. Speaker, we only have a 
few moments left, so I'll regale you. Then 
well go off and have a gourmet dinner, I 


‘suppose, at the local restaurant downstairs. 


This is Hesketh Pearson’s book on Bemard 


‘ Shaw and in preamble, since preambles are 


? 


al] around us at this moment, I will say I 
have never spoken in second reading on this 
legislation and so I will probably take a little 
longer than anybody can possibly bear. 
“Like Peel, she’—“she” being a person by 
the name of Annie Besant, known to everyone 
in this assembly, intimately, as Madame Blav- 
atsky, the great theorist and theosophist in 
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Britain; she had a rather ciose aliiance with 
Bernard. “Like Peel, she had no small talk. 
Like Bradlaugh, she was a wonder on the 
platform and in private life nothing.” How 
many people are like that? 

Mr. Reid: Most of us and the Ombudsman. 

Mr. Lawlor: It’s usually the reverse. 

Mr. Reid: Not referring to you. 

Mr. Lawlor: In private life they're stupen- 
dous, but on the public platform—God help 
us all. 

Mr. Reid: That’s what I was refering to, 
not you personally. 

Mr. Lawlor: “Bradlaugh in private life 
was a bore when his monologue lost its 
novelty (Shaw declares that the only sen he 
ever met who were totally incapable of con- 
yersation were Bradlaugh and Charles Dilke); 
but Mrs. Besant was not even a bore: She 
was either a great priestess OF she was 
nothing. 

“Nothing was just what happened between 
the piano duets’—they used to do duets to- 
gether—and these were terrible. At last she 
found herself waiting” — 

Mr. Reid: In relation to the bill. 

Mr. Lawlor: “At last she found herself 
waiting for him in the evenings, and waiting 
in vain. But Annie was not a woman to be 
neglected or trifled with.” Shaw insisted on 
their relations being put in order. “As her 
husband was alive and she could not marry, 
she drew up a contract setting forth the 
terms on which they were to live together as 
man and wife and presented it to him for 
simature. He read it. ‘Good God!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘this is worse than all the vows of all 
the churches on earth. I had rather be legally 
married to you 10 times over.” And he re- 
fused to sign it. 

That’s what we face with the marriage 
contract legislation? The prospect of these 
innovations quite tortures my conservative 
soul. Imagine launching out into that void. 
Now the legal profession will thank you. And 
with a plenitude—even plethora—of young 
students emerging on to the market, we do 
have to find work for them to do, don’t we? 
But that is really not in your domain. That 
is really the realm of the fellow up behind 
you—Harry Parrott. 

Mr. Breithaupt: Especially when we are 
cutting down automobile accidents. 

Mr. Lawlor: That is his responsibility. 
Well, the Jegislation has been around for a 


long time. I have almost come to believe that. 


it is in effect, advising everybody on that 
belief. There is a certain time when that 
needle keeps on working and erodes the 
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record, Well, my particular record has now 
adapted to the whole thing, so much so that 
my colleagues can tell you that I am almost 
convinced that there is some merit in the 
legislation. 

You had four approaches to the legislation. 
You had full community property; you had 
third community property; you had a British 
judicial discretion approach; and you had 
what we have before us. But you took what 
you have and not the other things. You 
ignored your own law reform commission in 
order to bring it into being. Subsequently, 
the Manitoba legislation has come through. 

Why the devil don’t you get your legisla- 
tion through a little earlier so that we 
wouldn’t be embarrassed to have been sport- 
ing this wretched piece of legislation when 
we see how resplendent, how full of wisdom 
and light the Manitoba legislation is? How 
could they ever get rid of a government that 
enlightened? They divided between full com- 
munity on one side and, with respect to 
commercial assets as such, into a deferred 
community concept. We will all come to it. 
We will come to a full community concept 
within—as Betty Friedan might say—five and 
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three quarter years. You might even be in 
office. Do you think that you will have 
brains enough to do it? We might even be 
in office. Do you think that we will? 

Mr. Breithaupt: No—on both points. 

Mr. Lawlor: In any event the Conservatives 
aren’t likely to—as things stand. This is 
rather warped and weird and we would 
rather not support the legislation. But we 
know it would be impolitic in the extreme 
for us not to do so. After all being impolitic 
in politics is a contradiction in terms. And 
we wouldn’t possibly want to consistently 
contradict ourselves. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Why? 

Mr. Breithaupt: Why stop now? 

Mr. Lawlor: So we peacefully go along 
towards our dinner break. 

Mr. Speaker: Perhaps the hon. member 
might find this a convenient spot to break 
his remarks? 

Mr. Lawlor: I'd find any spot convenient. 

Mr. Breithaupt: So would we all, Mr. 
Speaker. 


The House recessed at 6 p.m. 
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The House resumed at 8 p.m. 


FAMILY LAW REFORM ACT 
(continued) 


Resumption of the debate on the motion 
for second reading of Bill 59, An Act to re- 
form the Law respecting Property Rights and 
Support Obligations between Married Per- 
sons and in other Family Relationships. 


Mr. Speaker: When we rose at 6 the hon. 
member for Lakeshore had the floor. 


Mr. Lawlor: At the break, Mr. Speaker, I 
was outlining a fairly fundamental disenchant- 
ment and general pervasive psychotic un- 
happiness on the part of myself and my col- 
leagues with the legislation qua. I am not 
seeking to imitate a duck. I don’t say, “Qua, 
qua.” I say “qua,” just as it is—just as the 
wretched stuff comes to us. 

I was saying that it made an amalgam of 
deferred property and the discretionary sys- 
tem in other jurisdicti‘ons. I have never been 
quite clear as to why that has been done. It’s 
always been a bit of a mystery. It’s a kind of 
curious tangent to go off on. Since that’s the 
very core of the principle, perhaps the 
Attorney General (Mr. McMurtry) would 
spend a moment or two to outline the raison 

tre for this and for having brought this— 
I was going to say something of an abortion 
but that’s not quite fair; nor could one even 
say stillbirth, so we are going to have to 
rely upon this rather anaemic child that has 
been produced. 

Throughout the lengthy and even some- 
what tedious debates that we've had down- 
stairs, largely arising out of the legislation, 
the Attorney General has given considerable 
ground in area after area, approximating 
where he felt it was at all feasible, to a full 
community concept. But the main structure 
remained in place and adamantly remains 
focused primarily on the concept of the family 
assets. I don’t know at this late date whether 
the Attorney General is amenable to extend- 
ing the concept of family assets. We think it’s 
too rigorous, too narrow. He has made some 
moves in that particular direction, but 
picayune, nothing monumental. That’s the 
area, if the legislation is going to have greater 
efficacy, that the broadening would have to 
take place in that whole area of definition. 
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I confess to you, Mr. Speaker, that I do not 
feel since it has been so thrashed over and 
winnowed that the Attorney General cer- 
tainly doesn’t appear to be very much given 
to giving further ground or any other ground 
on that. 


Mr. Roy: It is going to go to committee and 
we have got the majority on committee. We 
can do what we want. 


Mr. Lawlor: We will see what comes in 
committee on that. 


Mr. Roy: You are going to have to con- 
vince us. 


Mr. Lawlor: I think it is only wise to men- 
tion in the course of it that legislation of this 
kind is not like ordinary legislation at all, that 
it is a very delicate stuff, that it is close to 
the bone and to the lymphatic glands of the 
population. A change in this kind of law 
which so intimately affects human lives must 
be handled with the greatest care and 
intimacy. The Attorney General in one of his 
statements made references to other juris- 
dictions and their reformulation of family law. 

I remember an instance when Kemal 
Atatiirk of Turkey, wishing to westernize his 
nation, so to speak, overnight in his modern- 
ization brought in major improvements in that 
near eastern or quasi-oriental law touching 
marriages. He brought it all in. It looked 
tremendously beautiful on paper and took 
into cognizance a full panoply of intermarital 
relationships and the relations to children, 
and nobody paid a damn bit of attention. 
The whole nation of Turkey went on its way 
in its traditional customs for another 25 years 
before it even began to dawn upon them that 
Kemal had passed a law altering, modifying 
and changing the marital relationships in that 
country. 

Therefore, that’s what can happen to this 
kind of law. It is not like securities legislation 
where they are all highly sensitive and aware 
of every jot and tittle in the legislation. Here, 
if it doesn’t meet the consensus or accord con- 
temporary in the community at the time, then 
the law will receive scant attention. It will be 
more abided in the breach, et cetera, and. 
that’s why we have to pay particular atten- 
tion at this time in matters ]'!ke common-law 
relationships. 
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The Attorney General has changed the 
period from two to five years. We can play 
games with numbers, et cetera; I should have 
preferred three. I think there is recognition of 
the fact that this is a widespread phenomenon 
of our modern society, involving mutual obli- 
gations, and which is very often sloughed 
off in a kind of John Stuart Mill libertarianism 
as between the sexes, people exploiting one 
another in their lives, et cetera. I give the 
Attorney General credit. It’s in line with 
what has been recommended by the Law 
Reform Commission, He has come down fairly 
heavy. He came down heavier before. Public 
resentment and outcry were such through the 
committee hearings that he has been moved 
to extend it to five years. Again, it’s some- 
what petty to dwell too much on the figures. 
I simply say I thought three would be better. 
Well leave it at that for the moment. 

With respect to misconduct, that has been 
a bone of contention perhaps. When people 
begin to focus monomaniacally on a particu- 
lar section of the piece of legislation, they 
tend to lose sight of the whole terrain, where 
things fit in and the just weight that should 
be accorded to various concepts. I indicated 
in committee and indicate here tonight that 
1 don’t think that misconduct qua should be 
removed completely nor has it been. But what 
has been done, I think is fine. It winnows it 
down. 

The only thing I would want to mention at 
this juncture is that I would have to speak 
against the position of my absent colleague, 
the member for Riverdale (Mr. Renwick). 

I want to pause here for a moment. As the 
only other lawyer in the New Democratic 
Party, I want to offer homage and recognition 
of how much we all miss him in this Legisla- 
ture; 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Lawlor: As the applause indicates, we 
all wish him enormously well and I hope this 
will be conveyed to him. 

I don’t mention him just to take issue with 
him, although I do take issue with him at 
this moment. He recommended that it be put 
into a separate section, which has been done. 
There’s some feeling that that may be a 
mistake. In other words, it having been 
segregated and given a position of special 
attention, the judges then may give it some 
kind of weight over against that long series 
of factors that they have to take into con- 
sideration in support obligation and give it 
undue weight, when the very thing we were 
seeking to do was to play it down and to 
give it the just but subordinate position over 
against everything else that we desire that 
it should have. 
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We may have to reconsider on that and 
put it back into the other area so that con- 
duct as such may tend to get lost a bit, be- 
cause, as we know, numerous groups that 
come before us are somewhat suspicious of 
judges and at least the traditional lawyers. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: And even more so 
lawyers. 


Mr. Lawlor: They think that because they 
gave such an enormous emphasis to conduct 
in the marriage as to who was at fault and 
to tracing out and making judgements upon 
the acts of one party or the other, when we 
all know that most marriages break up on 
the basis of a fairly good distribution of fault 
on both sides. 

In any case, thank heavens, that type of 
judgemental attitude towards marriage gradu- 
ally is being evaporated in the modern world 
and that is no longer the central core. But for 
many of the long-sitting judges, it is so rooted 
in their groin that they would have great 
difficulty indeed to give it the kind of weight 
that my friend and I are interested in. 

I further agree with the Attorney General 
on this, and I would even like to quote from 
a mysterious source. In other words, I quote 
the devil as scripture. The Attorney General 
says somewhere: 

“Take, for example, the case of an alcoholic 
husband who is prone to violent physical 
attacks on the children and who is unemploy- 
able because of alcoholism. Or consider the 
wife who goes off to live with another man 
because he fulfils her emotional needs better 
than her husband and leaves him with the 
kids; the other man lives on welfare and the 
wife has no job skills. Can we say to the wife 
in the first example or to the husband in the 
second, ‘You must provide support for your 
spouse regardless of his or her conduct’? In 
both these cases the need of the spouse has 
been self-created; that is, created by his or 
her own conduct. I wonder how willing the 
spouse ordered to pay in such circumstances 
would be to live up to the legal obligation of 
support.” 

There can be no doubt they would default 
on support. They would resist it. They would 
fight it to the last inch. They would probably 
in some instances be prepared to go to jail 
before they would be prepared to pay, and I 
don’t blame them a bit. 

Today, as W. H. Auden once said, “we are 
all Freudians.” We think that sexuality 
governs everything. There seems to be no 
cruelty left in the world and no drug addic- 
tion and no various forms of alcoholic intake. 
These factors get lost over against the bicker- 
ing or the mutual animosities that are en- 
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gendered out of a purely sexual appetite. So, 
let the libido squirm, I say. I am concerned 
with the correction. While dear old Freud 
tied one in deeply with the other, I won't go 
along with him. I’m Jungian tonight and 
pace, Sigmund. 


[8:15] 


Those are considerations that must be 
taken into account and justifiably permit us 
to retain, in my opinion, the gross conduct 
business, whatever it means. When we have 
our committee hearings we will find out what 
the general public thinks it means and what- 
ever you and I think it means, it means 
nothing, as you well know, until some judge 
who thinks it means a great deal, says so, 
and then frustrates all our purposes. All we 
good-intentioned people are as nothing as 
against a judge of 25 years’ standing. Then, 
I suppose, we have to keep on amending it 
until such time as instructions are thoroughly 
laid down but we're not doing that tonight. 

There is one case in which the Attomey 
General should have made—I won't say the 
fundamental compromise—I mean he should 
have taken the categorical choice, the cate- 
gorical choice of the matrimonial home. There, 
he didn’t have to temporize. He didn’t have 
to fence sit or go off into deferred concepts. 
Why did he bother? There’s no deferral 
necessary. That’s the one place where there 
should have been full community of prop- 
erty called, ipso facto, joint tenancy, right 
from the word “go,” all through the duration 
of cohabitation. He would have satisfied a 
great many people, particularly women’s or- 
ganizations if he had made that particular 
gesture. 

I want him to give some consideration to 
it at this date, at this time. There’s plenty of 
time, this thing won’t come on; he’s got lots 
of time to think about it. It probably won't 
come on until after Christmas but, if we can 
arrange it as we talked about it here in this 
House, to bring it on before and bring this 
legislation to fruition before that time, so be 
it. He has a little less time to think about it. 

But why make that deferred? He has to 
concede that logically and legalistically both, 
what he has done in these particular sections 
is effectively grant community property. He 
says whichever spouse owns the property, 
they can’t sell it, they can’t deal with it, they 
can’t mortgage it, they can’t lien it, they can’t 
do anything with it legally without the con- 
sent of the other spouse. So why not give the 
thing its full weight, its scope and its ampli- 
tude from the word “go”? Why does he play 
with these things? There seems to me very 
little point in pressing that particular aspect. 


In the next area, I would just like to men- 
tion the marriage contracts themselves. A 
marriage contract is the pivotal and guiding 
instrument in the Attorney General's legis- 
lation. Everything turns upon it. One can 
pretty well, in the marriage contract, except 
for several items, do whatever can be agreed 
upon between the parties. It being so crucial 
and axial to the whole operation, what was 
recommended to the Attorney General by some 
lawyers who appeared before the committee, 
such as the necessity of independent legal 
advice, perhaps should be embodied in the 
legislation making that a requisite, and so 
forth, so that these contracts, which are going 
to become far more pervasive than they pres- 
ently are, are going to govern, in the future, 
most marriages, let’s face it, because people 
will want to distribute their so-called family 
assets, so-called, in a quite different way than 
what he has disposed of within his legisla- 
tion. 

Because he has made his legislation the 
way it is, they’re going to be obliged, if they 
want to set up alternative arrangements, pre- 
cisely to enter into a marriage contract. So 
these new instruments will become deep- 
rooted in the community, will become an ac- 
ceptable thing and the fewer exceptions that 
can be worked into it, the better. 

One of the exceptions is, obviously, the 
matrimonial home itself. That must be ac- 
cepted as it stands. Another one is that it will 
be recognized in a support application, it 
may be varied, modified, changed and radi- 
cally changed in the course of court pro- 
ceedings. That is, of course, the way it should 
be. 

Finally, with respect to children, section 
55(2) says, “In the determination of any 
matter respecting the support, education, 
moral training or custody of or access to a 
child, the court may disregard any provision 
of a domestic contract pertaining thereto 
where, in the opinion of the court, to do so 
is in the best interests of the child.” 

Those are the three salient exceptions in 
the legislation as it stands and I don’t sug- 
gest any change in those exceptions. ] may 
very well have some changes in committee, 
adding to what may not be varied or con- 
tracted out of. 

For the rest: I am willing to accept small 
gains, even from the Greeks—that they bring 
in the large-headed horse, or their little bur- 
geoning cornucopias in the fall with a few 
grapes at the bottom where you can hardly 
see them. I am willing to accept that. We 
must be humble in this life and when there 
are small gifts given, great hearts respond. As 
R. D. Laing says: “Let your heart be like the 
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sun, shine alike on everyone.” This is what 
the Attorney General has done to us. But if 
he had only included the last two pages of 
the legislation as it stands, I would perforce, 
as a somewhat weary lawyer, be obliged to 
vote for the wretched thing—because he has 
abolished a lot of things. 

It is not what he has done but what he has 
undone whereby he’s blessed. In a dark seduc- 
tion—criminal conversation, alimony, entice- 
ment, loss of consortium, all these sacred 
cherries of the law which we worshipped not 
10 minutes ago, or should I say 10 years ago. 
You don’t know how many hours were taken 
up talking about the loss of consortium, for 
heaven’s sake; and with the wave of his hand, 
the magician has caused them all to evaporate 
into air—yea, into clean air, leaving not a 
wraith behind, It is just something marvellous 
that he can perform, and we can perform in 
this chamber. 

All these otiose old doctrines are disap- 
pearing down the drain. That alone is heart’s 
balm to the last warrior at Wounded Knee. 

Mr. Kerrio: It is a great man who follows 
that act. 

Mr. G. Taylor: It is better than following 
a dog act, anyway. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
this evening— 

Mr. Reid: Or vice versa. 


Mr. G. Taylor: I am pleased to be able to 
speak to this legislation this evening as one 
of my first moments of talking on such 
legislation. As a lawyer, I have practised 
greatly in this field. 

Mr. Reid: You have ruined your credibility. 


Mr. Martel: You should never have said 
that. 


Mr. G. Taylor: I have seen the wreckage 
that it puts through. I have seen the divorces 
that go through my office. They talk about 
divorce mills where you gain the experience 
from this, and I applaud the Attorney General 
and this government for putting forth such 
legislation. It has a long gestation period. It 
has not been without problems to arrive at 
this stage. 

The family law has developed over many 
years and the common law has developed in 
that area. The Attorney General has put forth 
a piece of legislation that will take care of 
that. It has gone through, as we are all aware, 
the law reform commissions, bar associations, 
lawyers and social agencies. It has been 
studied and recommended upon. This govern- 
ment has seen it and it has acted. Albeit it 
may not be, as the critics will say, the most 
perfect of legislation, but it is a piece of legis- 
lation that is trying to improve upon a situa- 
tion. 


The family structure is something in our 
society that we must preserve; it is some- 
thing that when it ruptures and when it 
breaks down, the emotions overcome, and 
they overcome rational thought to a point 
that the human wreckage spews forth upon 
all parties—children, spouses and those asso- 
ciated with them. The wreckage may be from 
revenge, from greed, from guilt and jealousy, 
but it is there. It is often the result of archaic 
legal principles and laws which were behind 
the social customs and theories of our times, 
and not in accord with the reality of today. 

Where our laws are inadequate, we try to 
meet those needs. Here, this piece of legisla- 
tion will meet some of those needs. Where 
the laws have been inadequate to meet reality, 
we hope that this law and this piece of legis- 
lation will come forth and be closer to reality. 
Where the laws are inadequate because the 
Legislature will not act and had not acted 
sooner and forgot the human emotions, this 
law pleads forth to solve those human emo- 
tions with this, a family piece of legislation. 

This legislation has human elements in it. 
It puts predictability into the law where it 
was not before. That’s where the problem 
was created—the lack of predictability for 
lawyers and for spouses and for legal advisers 
in this piece of family legislation that would 
not end squabbles quickly but would proceed, 
in fact, to enhance the squabbles because 
there was not the predictability in law that 
was necessary to end the squabbles. 

The permanence of the family is something 
necessary in this society. We have all come 
to that conclusion; it is not new, it is not 
original. However, a portion of our popula- 
tion will not remain together as a family unit, 
and we must recognize that. We must pre- 
pare for their needs. It is probably not desir- 
able that these family units break up, but that 
they stay together. But if the determination 
is upon them that there is going to be a sever- 
ance, then let us prepare for it, let us bring 
forth legislation that will allow for it to be 
as amicable as possible. 

This legislation brings home at the outset 
of the marriage its importance that there 
should be maintained a family unit. Where 
the unit fractures, where the family relation- 
ship goes stale, where it ruptures, indisput- 
ably there is an end to that marriage. But it 
then must be taken care of so that the human 
element is looked after. 

I have been in situations where they argue 
over the most menial and trivial of things, 
like records and books. Those should not be, 
but our laws at present provide for that 
type of squabble, and that should be ended. 
How sad it is that the economic factors. 
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which already magnify the disharmony, 
should be bedevilled by an antiquated legal 
structure. This type of legislation should 
rectify that. Our law should not be as it is. 

This legislation should create a new system 
of law dealing with economic relations be- 
tween husband and wife and children. While 
there is a shredding of the marital ties, let the 
legal system put together a better future for 
them. It recognizes the contribution of both 
spouses to the marriage as an economic unit. 
It recognizes the splitting of that economic 
unit. It recognizes by a set of rules with pre- 
dictability that the major asset, the matri- 
monial home, which probably more than any- 
thing else gave cause to many of the 
squabbles, should be dealt with equitably. 

This bill will be a code of economic rela- 
tions between the spouses upon the severance 
of that union. The division of the family 
assets amplifies the existing problems at a 
time when the brutality of an economic dis- 
pute is not at all needed. Here we fought over 
useless. things, amplified often by lawyers 
who took the participants and took them into 
needless disputes, because even they could 
not recognize what the law was and what it 
should be. 

[8:30] 

This bill recognizes also greater economic 
relationships, those that would be developed 
between a husband and wife, maybe for 
estate reasons, business reasons, various eCo- 
nomic reasons—these have been created. This 
bill allows for those to be settled early in 
the marriage. It also allows for their settle- 
ment by judicial discretion. Oftentimes we do 
not put upon the judiciary the tools to allow 
them to settle disputes. But here, this piece 
of legislation is one that will give them a 
greater deal of comfort to be able to allow 
them to settle disputes in a more amicable 
arrangement between the parties. 

The support obligations have not been un- 
noticed in this piece of legislation. There has 
been an equality in recognition of the sexes, 
of their contribution to the marriage, of their 
endeavours to put together a unit, but then 
upon severance let’s recognize what they have 
put in to the union. It confers no privilege 
upon either one but recognizes their support, 
to each other and to their children and 
those that are dependent upon them. 

This legislation allows for a great deal of 
flexibility within the family. It also encour- 
ages settlement; when you have predictability 
of rules it encourages and enhances a settle- 
ment to a quicker conclusion than one where, 
if the rules are not precise, the burden of 
dissolving the marriage is lengthened by argu- 
ments Over it. 


Mr. Lawlor: The Attorney General seems 
to have taken you in. 


Mr. G. Taylor: With this greater predict- 
ability this piece of legislation is of greater 
satisfaction to the legal profession. It is of 
greater satisfaction to the judiciary, so that 
they might be able to settle a legal predica- 
ment that has been upon us. 


Mr. Bounsall: 
their way. 


All that business flowing 


Mr. G. Taylor: The marriage contract will 
possibly bring to those embarking upon 
marriage the realities of the bed, the be- 
trothal and the breeding, so that we will be 
able to recognize those things before they 
embark. It is often said, “For $5 I get into 
this, and for $500 plus I get out.” This 
recognizes that and puts the burden upon 
those entering marriage early in the situation. 
The insertion of the marriage contract may 
strengthen a union, which may be then ac- 
corded the church, the clergy, the state, the 
accountants and lawyers, so that all are in 
on it at a very early stage rather than at a 
later stage. 

We have the obligation of the spouses to 
the children of the union, till now often 
forgotten. Here there is one recognition that 
a custody order may go forth without that 
economic union of dollars being attached to 
it. 

So again, many situations that have not 
been covered before, the Attorney General 
has covered in this piece of legislation. 

This bill, I suggest, will be innovative. This 
bill will resolve many of the problems per- 
plexing the matrimonial laws of this province. 
This will cure some of the ills. 

To some it may be too futuristic. I'm not 
unmindful that there will be critics of this 
piece of legislation. It may not be perfect, it 
may not be the ideal, but it has embarked 
upon an area that has not been touched 
before. It has embarked upon areas that 
hitherto have given to the profession, to the 
spouses, to the judiciary, too many problems. 
These may be overcome by this piece of 
legislation. I hope they will. 

The bill will lessen the burden, the wreck- 
age left by unleashed emotions which, 
assisted by an outdated legal system, destroy 
many a possibility of solving matrimonial 
disputes. Let us hope that this piece of legis- 
lation will pass quickly through committee 
and this House and put some harmony into 
the dissolution which may before not have 
had that harmony. 


Mr. Lawlor: Hallelujah. 
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Ms. Gigantes: I rise in support of this bill 
—in support because although the bill is not 
good enough to provide a public reflection 
of the equity we feel to be vital in good 
family law, I feel it’s not bad enough to be 
rejected in principle. 

Ontario has waited so long for reform on 
the subject of property rights and support 
obligations attached to the family relation- 
ship that this bill is a major relief, even 
though it’s far from ideal. As most house- 
wives would probably agree, half a loaf is 
better than none. It is a paradox that it is in 
the dissolution of a marriage that we can 
examine the degree of equity that exists in 
the institution of marriage. It is sad to see 
that this bill does not provide for the full 
equity of the partners in marriage. I'll con- 
centrate on two points to explain this judge- 
ment. 

First of all, there is the definition of family 
assets within the bill. Section 3 of the bill 
defines family assets as follows: “Property 
owned by one spouse or both spouses and 
ordinarily used or enjoyed by both spouses.” 
These are the family assets, which according 
to Bill 59, will be equally divided between 
the partners in the event of the ending of 
the marriage. 

But is it easy to see how limited a notion 
of equity this definition implies and how 
limited a reality of equity it would provide 
in many cases. One partner, for example, may 
own property which is not “ordinarily used 
or enjoyed by both spouses.” Or one partner 
may hold money in an account which is not 
ordinarily used for family expenses. This 
property or account would not be included as 
family assets within the definition of this 
bill and would not be subject to equal divi- 
sion between partners, in spite of all the 
flowery words we heard from the government 
benches just a moment ago. 

I would like to quote briefly from a brief 
which was sent to the justice committee, 
which had been considering an earlier version 
of this same bill, in the spring of this year. 
It came from one Dianne Baig who is a 
member of the social planning council of the 
Lakehead. 

“The Ontario government has chosen to 
ignore the deferred community system recom- 
mended by the Law Reform Commission and 
institute instead the family assets approach 
which, it claims, is a blend of the judicial 
discretion and the deferred community 
systems. The deferred community system 
recognizes marriage as an economic partner- 
ship. Upon marriage breakdown, the product 
of the marriage, that is, accumulated assets, 
minus what each partner brought into the 


marriage, and excluding also gifts and in- 
heritances from people outside of the marriage 
unit, are divided equally. 

“In the position paper entitled, “Remarks 
of the Hon. Roy McMurtry, Attorney Gen- 
eral, at the Law Society of Upper Canada 
program on family law, July 30, 1976, at page 
eight, the government gives its reasons for 
not following the recommendation of the Law 
Reform Commission, reasons which on ex- 
amination are non-substantial. The govern- 
ment is, in effect, paying lip service to the 
idea of marriage being an equal partnership 
and, at the same time, severely restricting the 
assets which are liable to division on marriage 
breakdown.” 

There has been an improvement in the 
legislation that is before us, compared to the 
legislation that we looked at in earlier 
sessions. I will read a section of the bill 
which, I believe, will allow in Ontario under 
this legislation one partner to be able to make 
application for consideration of sharing of 
the old interests of the family on the breakup 
of the family which was not permitted under 
the old bill—certainly not with the kind of 
wording that this bill directs towards judges 
and lawyers. 

-In section 7 we read: “Where one spouse 
or former spouse thas contributed work, 
money or money’s worth in respect of the 
acquisition, management, maintenance, opera- 
tion or improvement of property other than 
family assets, in which the other has or had 
an interest, upon application the court may 
by order 

(a) direct the payment of an amount in 
compensation therefor; or 

(b) award a share of the interest of the 
other spouse or former spouse in the property 
appropriate to the contribution, 

and the court shall determine and assess 
the contribution . . . without regard to the 
relationship of husband and wife or the fact 
that the acts constituting the contribution are 
those of a reasonable spouse of that sex in 
the circumstances.” 

I hope it is this section, because the others 
would not provide for it. I hope it is this 
section which will ensure that in Ontario 
under the legislation the famous Murdoch 
case would not be repeated. I hope that 
clause will give the protection that is required 
for the dependent person in a marriage to 
have access to a sharing of all the wealth, if 
you like, Mr. Speaker, that is owned by the 
family. 

On the second point I wish to raise, the 
whole controversy that has gone around the 
question of conduct and whether or not, in 
legislation of this kind, the conduct of the 
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applicant for a benefit in a division of equity 
should ‘be considered. A previous bill, 140, 
which was the forerunner of this legislation, 
‘defined that in determining the amount of 
support to be paid to one partner by a second, 
the court should consider “any course of con- 
duct by the applicant tending to repudiate 
the relationship.” 

I feel, and my colleagues on the justice 
committee felt, I think, and still feel, that 
that clause is much too wide open to see a 
repetition of the kinds of judgements that 
have been made on the behaviour of the 
dependant, who is usually the woman, in 
terms of trying to decide how much that de- 
pendant shall be allowed to benefit in the 
division of the equity, the wealth of the 
family. 

I would like to read briefly from a submis- 
sion on this point of conduct sent to the 
justice committee, in earlier consideration of 
earlier similar legislation. The provincial 
council of women is not particularly noted 
for being wild-eyed. It’s a very responsible 
group and I think its submission to the 
justice committee was of high quality. This 
is what it has to say on the question of con- 
duct: 

“Should fault matter in awarding support? 
Last January, Judge Steinberg in Hamilton 
told a panel on this subject which was co- 
sponsored by the council that fault should be 
retained, because if people didn’t feel guilty 
and hadn’t even been found at fault by the 
courts, they could never be made to meet 
their existing support obligations. 

“He failed to add that at least 70 per cent 
of men owing support don’t meet those obli- 
gations anyway. Obviously court-decreed 
guilt doesn’t provide much in the way of 
positive reinforcement. Various individuals,” 
including the Attorney General himself, “have 
argued that some behaviour is so gross that 
if a court were required to overlook it, this 
would instil a sense of gross injustice in 
people. And yet neither the existing law nor 
the proposed law talks about behaviour so 
gross that it cries to heaven. 

“Existing laws contain certain conduct con- 
ventions—desertion and adultery, for example. 
These acts are easily established. These acts 
are also typical of behaviour during the 
breakdown of a marriage relationship. They 
are the outcome, the result of a problem. 
Often they are the end result of years of 
psychological warfare waged by the so-called 
innocent party. It is widely accepted that 
these conventions mock the concept of justice 
and often discredit it. 

“Similarly, the proposed law merely refers 
to conduct tending to repudiate the relation- 


ship. The proposed law does not speak of 
gross conduct. It does not stipulate that this 
conduct must have occurred during the time 
the spouses lived together. Thus, a dependent 
wife, the victim of, say, 15 years of psycho- 
logical bullying by her husband, who leaves, 
deserts, will probably still have no claim to 
support. Yet, she worked within the partner- 
ship for years and has never developed an 
ability to support herself because of her work 
within that partnership.” 

[8:45] 

The council went on, Mr. Speaker: “If the 
Act means gross behaviour it should say 
gross behaviour; otherwise, you know as well 
as we do that the judges in our courts— 
judges are people and hence like most of us 
creatures of habit—will continue to use the 
same discredited case law derived from the 
application of the principle of fault when 
they are deciding support questions. 

“In concluding our comments on fault we 
must refer to the tragic effect which inter- 
minable wrangles and _ artificial convictions 
have on the children involved. Is it worth it, 
simply to provide a rationale for collecting 
support? It’s hard to believe that a concerted 
effort to establish a climate of toleration 
would not do at least as well financially and 
much better emotionally for all concerned.” 

Those were the comments of the provincial 
council of women looking at the previous bill. 
We're pleased to find in the new bill some 
change on this subject. Bill 59 has a change 
in the wording on the subject of conduct. In 
section 18(5), it reads as follows: “The ob- 
ligation to provide support exists without 
regard to the conduct of the spouse requiring 
the support, but the court may limit the 
amount of support having regard to a course 
of conduct that is an obvious and gross re- 
pudiation of the relationship.” 

I would prefer to see all mention of con- 
duct removed from the legislation. Obviously, 
what we are dealing with in Bill 59 is a big 
step forward from the previous bill. It’s better 
but it’s not good enough. There is, for ex- 
ample, no limitation on the time when this 
gross and obvious conduct is judged relevant 
to the alleged repudiation of the relationship. 
One would think that the time should at least 
be limited to the period of co-habitation. 

I'd like to mention one final problem, and 
to begin with I’ll refer back to the quotation 
I provided earlier, from the brief to the jus- 
tice committee by the provincial council of 
women. 


Mr. Speaker: I must remind the hon. mem- 
ber that that was in response to a previous 
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piece of legislation that we're not dealing with 
tonight. 


Ms. Gigantes: Exactly. I wish to point out 
that this is why I can support this bill—and 
with these clauses in it—more easily than the 
last bill. There has been improvement which 
I’m pleased about. 

The provincial council of women in the 
earlier brief noted that 70 per cent of men 
owing support don’t meet their obligations. 
For many men, the case is simply that they 
can’t meet their obligations. But there are 
many who can and don’t. Bill 59 provides for 
garnishment of wages in such cases and 
assigns priority to attachment of wages to 
meet support orders over attachment of wages 
for any other purpose. 

Further, the sections 26 and 27 of the bill 
provide that notwithstanding the Proceedings 
against the Crown Act, employees of the On- 
tario public service can also be subject to an 
attachment of their wages. There is no such 
protection provided for a dependent partner 
whose spouse is a federal public servant; and 
its obviously outside the jurisdiction of the 
government of Ontario to provide for change 
in the privileged status of federal public serv- 
ants or remove their haven of attachment- 
free wages. 

But—and this is a very important matter— 
the Ontario government could bring enough 
pressure on the federal government to amend 
its own legislation on the question. I believe 
the Attorney General of Ontario could win 
the co-operation of the federal government 
on this matter if he would, and I think he 
should. 

Particularly coming from the Ottawa- 
Carleton area, I’ve run into a number of 
women who, in spite of court orders for sup- 
port from former husbands, do not have any 
security of support or in some cases any sup- 
port paid to them because of the legal inter- 
diction against the attachment by the Crown 
of wages of federal public servants. 

The Attorney General told us in the spring, 
when we were considering Bill 140, that he 
would pursue the federal government for the 
required reform on this point. I would like 
the Attorney General to provide the members 
of this Legislature with whatever correspond- 
ence he has had on this question so that we 
can know the degree of vigour with which 
he’s fulfilling his commitment to members of 
the justice committee. Women in Ottawa are 
waiting for this change. 

Women in Ontario are waiting for the 
family law reform contained in this bill. It’s 
a reform which is urgently needed and which 
we must pass, with reforms, with all due, 
deliberate and considered energy. 


Ms. Bryden: Before I commence I would 
like to take this opportunity to congratulate 
you, Mr. Speaker, on your elevation. to the 
very high office which you now occupy. I 
don’t think a better choice could have been 
made. We have admired your fairmindedness 
as Deputy Speaker in the past, and we look 
forward to many sessions under your fair- 
minded tutelage. 


Mr. Reid: Benevolence. 


Ms. Bryden: This bill is somewhat unusual 
in that it has a preamble. Preambles are not 
very common in Canadian legislation. You 
find them much more in American law. I’m 
not sure whether I think we should be adopt- 
ing Americanisms, certainly not just for the 
sake of adopting them. We should look rather 
at the purpose of a preamble. It seems to 
me that it can be one of two things, either 
a statement of motherhood or a statement of 
philosophy. If it’s the former, it is certainly 
redundant. If it is the latter, it is liable to 
provoke some disagreement among members 
of the House who represent different philoso- 
phies in their respective loyalties and their 
respective beliefs. 

It also is questionable as to what is the 
role of a preamble before the courts. To what 
extent should a judge take it into account in 
interpreting any of the following sections? 

I wonder about the motivation of the 
government in putting in the preamble, be- 
cause it deals with three points. First, it says 
that “it is desirable to encourage and 
strengthen the role of the family in society.” 
I think most of us would support that prin- 
ciple but when we look at the details of the 
legislation one wonders whether it really im- 
plements that principle, because the thrust 
of the legislation is not to strengthen the 
family but to deal with the breakup of the 
family and to envisage the breakup of the 
family. 

The fact that the legislation, in its latest 
versions anyway, recognizes such a thing as 
a cohabitation agreement in addition to a 
marriage contract indicates that the legisla- 
tion has a rather broad view of the family. 
It probably is a recognition, though, of our 
present society where there are a good many 
common-law marriages and there are a good 
many reasons why people enter into common- 
law marriages and it probably is desirable to 
recognize them in the legislation, but some 
people may ask, “Is this encouraging the 
family?” 

The third thing in the legislation which 
perhaps goes contrary to that premise is the 
stress on the adversary system. There will be 
a great deal of the settlements under the 
legislation which must be effected through a 
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court, and the stress on the adversary system 
as opposed to attempts at reconciliation, at 
pre-breakup counselling, and so forth. This 
does leave one to wonder whether the legis- 
lation really is designed to encourage and 
strengthen the role of the family. 

The second point in the preamble is a 
statement of the equality of men and women 
in marriage and to recognize marriage as a 
partnership. I’m sure that all of us agree 
with that statement but it has been enacted 
already in previous legislation in this House 
and I’m not sure whether it advances the con- 
cept any further. 

The third point in the preamble is recog- 
nition that there should be an orderly process 
of settling the affairs of the spouses when 
there is a breakup. I think that is a gratuitous 
statement. It leads one to feel that the 
preamble is largely a window-dressing state- 
ment which is not fully supported by the 
actual implementing sections of the Act which 
follow. It is, perhaps, a statement of the in- 
tent of the Act in the three sections of the 
preamble but, as with a lot of other legisla- 
tion from this government, we find that the 
intent is not always carried out by the details 
when you look at them closely. 

For instance, we are not satisfied that the 
bill does achieve all the objectives and we 
have pointed out some of the shortcomings of 
it. Were pleased to see that some of our 
objections have been met in the third version 
which is now before us and some of the points 
raised by people appearing at the public 
hearings have also been met. 

For example, we noticed that in consider- 
ing the amount of support, losses of a pension 
benefit have been taken into account. We 
also noticed that the statement of how to 
value the spouse’s contribution in determin- 
ing her share of a commercial asset has fol- 
lowed the wording of section 1(3)(c) of chap- 
ter 41 of the 1975 Act which we had sug- 
gested should be incorporated into the new 
legislation because this wording, I think, 
would prevent a Murdoch case decision and 
I think it does provide that the spouse’s con- 
tribution as a spouse, regardless of her con- 
tribution of work or money, is recognized in 
the buildup of assets. So those two things 
are valuable advances from one version to the 
other. 

However, our main criticisms of the bill's 
deficiencies have not been met. For example, 
the definition of assets is still much too nar- 
row and does not really provide for equal 
sharing of property. Most commercial assets 
are excluded, except under very specialized 
circumstances where the judge can take them 


into account when a case comes before a 
judge. 

The family home, as my colleague has 
pointed out, is not vested in the two spouses 
but becomes a matter of deferred ownership 
after the breakup of marriage even though 
there is the right to occupy it during marriage. 


[9:00] 


There is the question of retaining the con- 
sideration of conduct, although here, too, the 
government has listened to some of the com- 
plaints and has considerably modified the 
wording so that the conduct that is to be con- 
sidered is conduct that amounts to “an ob- 
vious and gross repudiation of the relation- 
ship.” 

While we have our reservations as_ to 
whether even that should be included, I 
would hope that the jurisprudence will show 
that that section is very rarely used, if at all, 
because I think that when it’s a question of 
maintenance, people enter marriage for better 
or for worse and they are entitled to main- 
tenance if one has suffered a disadvantage 
during the marriage. 

We also think there is still too much dis- 
cretion left to the courts in the law and that 
there should be more outright rules about the 
sharing of assets so that fewer cases will have 
to go to the courts. There will thus be less of 
a bonanza for the lawyers. There will also be 
less call on the legal aid fund. Overall, there 
will be less of this adversary relationship and 
the dragging into court of all sorts of family 
matters, which can do very little except 
exacerbate the bad relations that have led to 
the breakup and which can have profound 
effects on the children as well. 

Another defect in the legislation, I think, 
is the extending of the recognition of a 
common-law marriage from two years to five 
years. This seems rather too long. If we are 
going to recognize common-law marriages, I 
think a shorter period would be desirable. 
Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, a 
common-law marriage that has been in effect 
for two years is recognized for the purpose 
of benefits. I would ask the minister if he 
would answer whether or not that particular 
right under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to receive compensation benefits would be 
affected by the definition of a common-law 
marriage under this Act. 

Despite these defects, we have decided to 
support this bill on second reading because 
we feel it is high time to start clearing away 
the cobwebs and archaisms in our family law 
legislation. In fact, Ontario is now behind 
other provinces in this process, as it is in a 
lot of other social legislation. 'Manitoba has a 
much better Act on the statute books already 
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and I doubt very much if the new govern- 
ment there will have the courage to pro- 
voke the wrath of most women and a great 
many men in the province and repeal the bill 
or water it down. 

This government has been dabbling in this 
field since the spring of 1975, when it brought 
in a very simple bill declaring that married 
men ‘and women were equal before the law, 
but that didn’t go very far to remove all the 
cobwebs and the archaisms in our family law. 
Since then the government has produced 
three versions of this bill, held a few public 
hearings on the first version, and then scuttled 
version three by calling an unnecessary elec- 
tion which made very little change in the 
composition of the House. 


Mr. Martel: A $6 million roll or a $3 mil- 
lion roll, ’'m not sure which. 


Ms. Bryden: Right, it cost the taxpayers 
probably $30 million and simply delays for 
another year the adoption of any family law 
reform. We think the government should 
bear the blame for the delay in this legisla- 
tion and we regret that the women and men 
of Ontario have had to wait so long for some 
modernizing of family law. 

It may be that the legislative logjam which 
the government has created by its unneces- 
sary election will delay further consideration 
of this bill before the end of the fall session. 
We hope that will not be the case and that 
the bill will be given the kind of priority it 
deserves. We hope and pray that it will not 
be allowed to die again on the order paper. 
Unlike cats, legislation should not have nine 
lives, and this legislation has already died 
twice. 

Despite its shortcomings, we intend to 
support it. I think there are three reasons 
why I feel I want to support it. One is the 
inclusion of: section 65, which re-enacts the 
statement in the 1975 legislation about the 
equality of married men and women and their 
independence before the law, and the fact 
that they have all the rights of an unmarried 
person. While this is a re-enactment, I think 
it is worth restating and I think it may have 
effects far beyond the field of marriage break- 
up. I think it may have an effect on the whole 
attitude of men and women towards each 
other and towards the question of equality of 
the sexes. 

A second reason for supporting it is the 
wording in section 7, which I have mentioned, 
which recognizes the contribution of the 
spouse who stays in the home and contributes 
to the child-rearing responsibilities while her 
spouse may be developing commercial assets. 


The third reason for supporting it is the 
sweeping away of all the archaic family law 
which my colleague from Lakeshore men- 
tioned and the bringing up to date of some 
of our ancient statutes. In many cases these 
changes should have been made long ago. 
Only a moribund government would have 
left the cobwebs around so long. 

For these reasons we are prepared to sup- 
port this first tentative step in family law 
reform. We hope it will not be the last and 
that we won't have to wait another 34 years 
for some more steps. 

At the same time I want to indicate to the 
government that we do not think this is the 
be-all and end-all of family law reform. We 
think the government must undertake much 
more positive steps in addition to this law to 
strengthen the role of the family in our On- 
tario society. It must do this by action in 
such areas as the provision of affordable 
housing, helping parents with handicapped 
children to cover the extra costs that they 
incur, and seeing that things like family 
counselling are adequately funded instead of 
being the first areas subject to the savage 
cutbacks of the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough). 
Day care is another area where they must 
advance, rather than follow the trend, which 
is to eliminate practically any new day-care 
development this year. 

In addition, we want to see much more 
action from the government in reducing the 
dependency of women so that it will not be as 
necessary to require spouses to provide finan- 
cial support for each other. The federal Law 
Reform Commission, in its booklet on main- 
tenance on divorce, said: 

“What the law should not do is perpetuate 
or sanction the idea that marriage itself is an 
arrangement provided by society as an alter- 
native to full participation by women in all 
levels of the economy or to retain female 
dependency roles that furnish a convenient 
rationalization for denying women an equal 
opportunity to do so.” 

We must have more vigorous action to put 
women on an equal basis with men in job 
opportunities, in education, in retraining. We 
must have action to raise women’s earnings 
by application of the principle of equal pay 
for work of equal value. In addition, we must 
see that whichever spouse takes on the re- 
sponsibilities of child-rearing is given the 
opportunity of part-time work and of retrain- 
ing when they re-enter the labour force. 

It should of course provide for the provi- 
sion of adequate daycare. In fact, there is a 
danger that this bill may lead women to be- 
lieve that the only way they can escape from 
dependency is to arrange for a marriage 
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breakup and hope that a judge will give them 
an adequate allowance to ensure their inde- 
pendence. Of course, that is not a solution 
that we are recommending. 

The elimination of dependency will also 
depend on a change in society’s attitudes to- 
wards the responsibility of child-rearing. Both 
spouses must accept equal responsibility for 
it, and if they prefer to have one specialize 
in the discharge of this responsibility, there 
must be arrangements under the law which 
will adequately recognize the value of that 
contribution to society, and will ensure that 
whichever spouse takes on the work of child- 
rearing is not at a disadvantage with the other 
in regard to either remuneration or career 
opportunities. 

I hope the government will consider these 
additional positive steps that it must take in 
this field of encouraging and strengthening 
the family, removing the disabilities which 
women suffer under the law and eliminating 
the barriers to full participation in society by 
women, which have resulted from the posi- 
tion of dependency for many of them. 

It is only a step along the road, but as we 
all know the saying goes, “Every journey 
starts with the first step. 

Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Speaker, I don’t in- 
tend to speak at length on this matter at this 
time. I think that full debate will come in the 
committee and that that is where it appro- 
priately should occur. 

I would like to say a word or two on the 
matter of conduct because it has been some- 
thing which has been disturbing to me for a 
long time. I suppose in part one finds it diffi- 
cult to dissociate oneself from that which has 
been taking place in our courts and in our 
statute law over the long years, where with- 
out question the matter of conduct was re- 
lated in precise terms to the conduct of the 
female in the marriage situation. 

When you approach the matter of con- 
duct in this particular bill you tend to relate 
it to the past experience. I think this is quite 
appropriate for all of us who have been very 
much opposed to the specifics in the Deserted 
Wives’ and Children’s Maintenance Act and 
other pieces of legislation which allow a 
judge no real opportunity to look at the facts 
of a case if one finds, for example, a wife 
has been proven guilty of adultery. 

So that in looking at this particular situa- 
tion, I suppose that the first view one has of 
it with that experience is that when conduct 
is raised in this bill in any form, it is apt to 
relate unfairly to the female portion of the 
marriage. 


[9:15] 


However, I had the opportunity some 
months ago to speak at OISE on the matter 
of battered wives. I may say that those with 
whom I spoke who had been battered would 
not wish to be in a position where they might 
at any time have an order made against them 
for the support of a battering husband. I think 
we have to get this into that kind of per- 
spective. I would hope that there would be 
very full discussion of the matter of conduct 
when it goes to the committee. 

As for the other matters, there are two of 
them which have disturbed me throughout. I 
certainly am concerned about sections 16 and 
17 of the bill. I would like to urge when it 
goes to committee that we might look very 
seriously at those two sections because I 
wasn't present for all of the deliberations and 
I am wondering if perhaps those two sections 
were somewhat lost in the general concerns 
of the marriage, the marriage breakdown and 
support and these sorts of things. 

I am aware that it seems to be, if I may 
make an inference legally or otherwise, a 
matter of the philosophy of the ministry that 
if parents haven't established a relationship 
with their child whereby at the age of 16 the 
child wishes to leave home, there is very little 
that anyone can do about it. There are cer- 
tainly those children who ought to leave home 
because of the damaging effects of the home. 
I do have a very real concern about this pro- 
vision because so often one sees a child at 
the age of 16 making all sorts of determina- 
tions which, had there been an opportunity 
for the child to remain longer at home, there 
might indeed have been a different result in 
the manner of the life of that child. 

I feel that in some ways in subsection (b) 
there is almost an encouragement to every- 
body to ensure that the child does not remain. 
I wonder if (b) couldn’t be strengthened at 
least to consider the fact that the child is 
unable by reason of illness or disability or— 
something to this effect—is at the point in time 
in an educational institution, something which 
was brought in by way of an amendment a 
few years ago, because when one says unable 
to withdraw then one does sort of infer that 
the cause must be something in the nature of 
a disability of one kind or another. 

I do feel that we should make it clear. We 
must remember that in these cases so often 
there is a family breakdown and almost any 
kind of excuse is given in order to evade 
responsibilities for maintenance of a child 
beyond the age of 16. I would like to have 
greater protection built into that section if, in 
fact, the committee is of the opinion that that 


is appropriate—certainly being in the charge 
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of a parent, but unable by reason of illness 
or disability, fine. 

The other clause I think ought to be clari- 
fied at least with reference to education and 
educational opportunities for the child. I 
would like to say that this is strengthened. I 
don’t know the interpretations at present, but 
of course in the legislation with which I was 
most familiar it was in precise terms and it 
certainly made it a lot easier to try to en- 
force orders, for example, for the protection 
and maintenance of a child. 

I also feel that when it comes to a matter 
of conduct we ought at least to be very care- 
ful that we have very strong provisions under 
section 17 on the obligation of the child, 
because certainly I have had representations 
made to me by young people in our com- 
munity and they feel very strongly that, 
having in mind the conduct of the parent in 
this particular case, they would leave the 
country before they would undertake any sort 
of support. 

I know that this matter will be going to the 
committee. I don’t know whether my remarks 
would be helpful to the committee but I give 
them for what they are worth and trust that 
at least the committee will give due con- 
sideration to those two sections and not per- 
haps spend all of its time on the other 
sections which have been debated at length 
in the past. 


Mr. Bounsall: Mr. Speaker, in the debate 
on this family law reform bill’s predecessor, 
Bill 140, on November 18 last year, I ex- 
pressed my severe disappointment with the 
approach taken in the family property section 
of the bill, and outlined my objections and 
my position carefully as to what I would like 
to see—indeed, felt very strongly should be— 


in any family law reform bill in the province. 


of Ontario. 

I concluded my remarks in that debate by 
saying, and I quote, “I don’t really see this 
bill, therefore, as much of a step forward at 
all. The bill is such that I will not vote 
against it now. I would hope we would have 
many amendments in committee. There will 
be many points that need to be discussed 
fully in committee and I look forward to that. 
But I really feel that I could not support the 
bill on third reading if some really significant, 
basic changes don’t take place in the family 
property section at the committee stage.” 

The previous bill has gone through exten- 
sive committee hearings and there have been 
virtually no basic, significant changes in the 
family property section. I therefore, cannot 
vote to support this bill in this form and feel 
that there is no way that this bill can be 


amended to reverse the attitude that one sees 
expressed in the family property section. 

I still support, in full, the approach taken 
by the Ontario Law Reform Commission in 
which all assets acquired since marriage are 
divided equally, including the appreciation on 
all assets owned singly and separately before 
marriage and the appreciation on things such 
as gifts, inheritances and damage awards. 
Those last three, in my opinion, are the only 
items attained since marriage that seem 
reasonable to exclude from the capital split. 
But again, the appreciation on those three 
items certainly should be included in the 
split. 

Anything short of this, in my opinion, does 
not recognize that marriage is an equal part- 
nership. The provisions of this bill, with its 
very narrow definition of assets and with all 
divisions in any dispute left to judicial dis- 
cretion, do not in any way guarantee that 
equality in marriage, and therefore that mar- 
riage is an equal partnership, is recognized. 

A bill like this is extremely long overdue 
and, when finally passed, it is not one which 
we will see back for amendment in the very 
near future in terms of its basic approach, 
certainly in the family property section. In 
this bill we are setting down a system that is 
going to operate in this province for quite 
some time. It is at this point in this bill’s life 
that we should write our philosophy of mar- 
riage, and what happens when that marriage 
breaks up, in a clear and succinct manner and 
in a way that’s going to last for a consider- 
able time in the province of Ontario. 

I don’t think we will see amendments to 
this Act in a basic form. There may be some 
twiddling with the figures at the edges, but 
nothing basic for many years. The only thing 
that would militate against that, of course, 
would be the government’s changing; and 
let’s hope that will happen so we can get at 
this bill before many years pass. 

I don’t think the family property section 
can be amended either. I feel I must vote 
against this on second reading because I do 
not feel the basic approach now embodied in 
this bill can be amended in committee. What 
we have in the family property section of this 
bill is a blend of deferred community of 
property with judicial discretion, large 
amounts of judicial discretion—in fact, judicial 
discretion coming in at every turn of the road 
—in virtually every clause as you go through 
this division. As well, assets are very narrowly 
defined. 

Faced with the same situation as we have 
here in Ontario, the province of Manitoba 
has taken the right approach, in my opinion. 
The province of Manitoba has a system of 
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deferred community of property for all the 
commercial assets. 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Manitoba should have 
known; they thought of the approach, 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you think that new 
government— 

Mr. Bounsall: No, it’s in. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: You don't suppose it 
had something to do with the election results? 


Mr. Bounsall: No, not at all. 


Mr. McClellan: Do you think he is going to 
abolish that? 


Mr. Bounsall: This is one that won't 
change. This is one bill—I will stay on the 
principle of the bill, but let me make a slight 
detour with respect to what I was going to 
say. This is one bill for which there is no 
party philosophy. I don’t think any party 
philosophy comes into one’s approach to what 
one feels should be the equal division of 
marriage property upon the dissolution of 
that marriage. I don’t think there is a Con- 
servative approach, a Socialist approach and 
so on. I think it’s very much a matter of how 
each person sees equality in our society; and 
I’m willing to admit that no one party has a 
corner on the market on what one thinks of 
equality. The only thing which comes into 
this bill—and it’s rather ironical and _ it 
doesn’t really touch the bill, is the fact that 
I as a socialist find myself getting on my 
feet and talking about— 


[9:30] 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: You are admitting it. 

Mr. Bounsall: —a division of property when 
I don’t believe in private ownership of prop- 
erty in the first place. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Arrest that man. 

Mr. McClellan: Go back to sleep. 


Mr. Bounsall: Having had to accept some 
private ownership of property in the first 
place rather than an Israeli-style kibbutz 
system across Canada, one then is confronted 
with looking at how one should equitably 
and equally divide that property. 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: You are asking all 
sorts of people to taint themselves. 

Mr. Bounsall: To taint themselves? 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Yes, if you believe 
in non-ownership of property. 

Mr. Deputy Speaker: Order, please. The 
member for Windsor-Sandwich has the floor. 

Mr. Bounsall: I'll be interested in talking 
to the Attorney General in committee in this 
regard when that committee reconvenes. 

With the Manitoba approach of saying the 
non-commercial assets will be divided, but 


we will defer that until the marriage break- 
down—deferred community of property—but 
everything else being a shared community of 
property during marriage—that is the matri- 
monial home, the furniture, the family car et 
cetera and virtually all of the non-commercial 
aspects—they have arrived at a position which 
I feel is consistent with the recommendations 
given to us by the Ontario Law Reform Com- 
mission and one which I could certainly 
support. 

But we have in this bill the opposite of 
that. It’s interesting that we take the matri- 
monial home and the other things associated 
with the matrimonial home and say they will 
defer those and share upon the dissolution, 
but it’s a deferred one. Although it’s interest- 
ing because of the way in which you have 
to give your permission for sale, et cetera, 
you inevitably arrive at the same conclusion, 
I would think, which is that you cannot sell 
without permission, meaning that in fact you 
are anticipating doing some sharing in the 
decision-making even while the marriage is 
in effect. 

It would have been much neater and 
cleaner to say simply that all the non-com- 
mercial assets are shared during that marriage. 
This bill takes a completely roundabout way 
of arriving at roughly that same point. The 
attitude expressed and the way one arrives at 
that position not only is circuitous but is in 
fact the wrong attitude to take. All the non- 
commercial assets should be shared com- 
munally during marriage and all the com- 
mercial assets be a deferred community of 
property system for the division, which is the 
exact opposite of what’s in the bill. 

Therefore, I cannot see how we can in this 
bill in committee basically reverse the clauses 
of the bill. I’ve taken advice on this, and 
understand and have been told that it would 
be a complete reversal of the principles here 
embodied. Not that that might not be tried 
by someone. I don’t know; but it’s too basic 
a reversal in principle for anything to be 
achieved by amendment in committee, no 
amendments of this nature having been 
pressed upon, or accepted at least, by the 
Attorney General as a result of the lengthy 
committee hearings of last winter and spring. 

In addition, according to what we have in 
the bill, I frankly object to and do not trust 
judges’ decisions in any property decisions 
involving women. 


Mr. Roy: There we go, what are we going 
to replace them with? 

Mr. Bounsall: If, for example, at this time 
half of our judges were women and all of 
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those judges were children of the 1950s rather 
than the situation we have, I might not feel 
the way I do. But the decisions that judges 
have made in the past where it comes to a 
division of property between men and women, 
the man and the wife, in the event of a 
marriage dissolution— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Interpreting the law. 


Mr. Bounsall: —give me absolutely no 
confidence that the judges of today should 
be the group of people to which judicial dis- 
cretion in this regard can be entrusted. We 
may get there but it’s going to take a long, 
long time. 

I don’t mind preambles to bills in the 
Legislature. I think theyre kind of fun be- 
cause one can use them in estimates to twit 
the ministers about because the bills them- 
selves do not live up to the preambles. There 
are very few that have them. The Labour 
Relations Act has one which directs the 
minister to help organize unions across this 
province, in essence. Of course, the other 
clauses within the Labour Relations Act en- 
sure that this does not happen, in essence. 

Here, we have a preamble to this Act. I 
think that “whereas” one and three are quite 
acceptable, and “whereas” number two_ is 
quite laudatory. I will read that “whereas”: 
“And whereas for that purpose it is necessary 
to recognize the equal position of spouses as 
individuals within marriage and to recognize 
marriage as a form of partnership”. It is 
negated by the bill itself. The bill itself 
negates that second “whereas” without ques- 
tion, because marriage is not going to be an 
equal partnership as it’s implied by this 
second “whereas.” 

There are other things about the bill that 
concern me a bit. The conduct section in 
section 18(5) simply is unacceptable as it 
stands but would be acceptable if it con- 
cluded after the first comma so that the 
section read: “The obligation to provide sup- 
port exists without regard to the conduct of 
the spouse requiring the support.” If it stop- 
ped there it would be acceptable. The way it 
goes on to talk about gross repudiation of the 
relationship, and conduct and so forth, simply 
is unacceptable. Again, were leaving trem- 
endous discretion to a set of judges who, in 
the majority, I do not trust to interpret this 
in any reasonable way. 

(Mr. McClellan: He’s starting to convince 
me. 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: It’s an irrational at- 
tack on the judiciary. 

Mr. Bounsall: No. The Attorney General 
says it’s an irrational attack. No. All one has 
to do is look at their decisions in measures 


regarding family property and how they're 
likely to interpret conduct, particularly as it 
relates to a woman. I challenge the Attorney 
General to come forward with the decisions 
that would ease my suspicions, which are cer- 
tainly there. 

Certainly, the Ontario Law Reform Com- 
mission approach would simply use the serv- 
ices of accountants in a neat, clean, imper- 
sonal and very understandable way, of 
course. The Law Reform Commission method, 
with the use of accountants to determine the 
split, is one which anyone can follow. If one 
can add, subtract and divide by two, anyone 
can follow what has been done in arriving at 
the split so arrived at. 

Perhaps some members of this House 
would have problems with that. I would hope 
not. The suspicions which I have heard voiced 
would lead me to think they think there’s an 
exponential term or something involved in 
adding, subtracting and dividing by two but— 

Mr. Lawlor: Damn scientists. 

Mr. Bounsall: But if they ever need any 
help, I’m available at all hours on dividing 
by two. 

Mr. Breithaupt: Or even multiplying. 


Mr. Bounsall: No, we don’t need to multi- 
ply, that’s the interesting point. You never 
need to multiply in this bill, in this method 
of accounting. At least, if you need to multi- 
ply you can get around it by simply adding. 

Mr. Lawlor: You can always do that. 


Mr. Bounsall: So there’s nothing compli- 
cated about the other approach. There is 
nothing lengthy about the other approach. 
Certainly, there’s nothing as complicated as 
trying to follow the convoluted arguments 
presented before the judiciary—and I don’t 
envy the judiciary in this position, in having 
to involve themselves in legislation of this 
type. I may not trust them on the one hand, 
but on the other hand I don’t envy them their 
job either, because this legislation is not 
clear enough. It gives them far too much dis- 
cretion and not nearly enough direction, 
whereas of course under the Ontario Law 
Reform Commission approach I would remove 
them from the— 


Mr. Lawlor: Do you think they can add? 


Mr. Bounsall: I have been asked if I think 
the judges can add. I would say yes, except 
I have heard from lawyers, who tend to be 
the people who become judges, that they 
have problems adding. So in response to that 
question, I can only consult with lawyers. 

Section 7 again is believed to be the one 
that takes care of the Murdoch case in the 
minds of the people who try to find a way to 
supporting this very bad piece of legislation. 
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But here again I think it’s a hope, because 
here in this section it’s the judiciary which 
will be determining the money’s worth of the 
work contributed to the marriage by the wife 
judiciary discretion again. I really don't 
think, again for all the reasons I have men- 
tioned, that that kind of discretion should be 
left in the hands of the judges which we have 
in Ontario today. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Who would you give it to? 


Mr. Bounsall: You obviously don’t know—I 
say this in no critical way—that the Ontario 
Law Reform Commission has said quite 
simply it’s an accountant who simply adds up 
all those things which are to be divided 
equally and presents it. 


Mr. Breithaupt: That seems more sterile 
than— 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes and that’s one of the ad- 
vantages of doing it. It is one of the advan- 
tages of doing it because it is quite imper- 
sonal. Among the things, as any member is 
aware, involved in breakups are some tre- 
mendously damaging emotional scenes, in- 
cluding the whole appearance before the 
courts and so on, which I think would be 
best avoided. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I have a fear for a law 
that’s quite invincible. 


Mr. Bounsall: And of course once it’s as 
clearly cut and dried as that, it’s like study- 
ing Latin. You know where you are when 
you go into a marriage and you know where 
you are throughout it and know what's going 
to happen should you get out of it. That’s the 
kind of well-defined situation that we should 
be having in Ontario with respect to the legal 
state of getting married and getting divorced. 

All of those persons who have contacted 
me over the years—mainly women I will ad- 
mit—about their property and asset division 
problems which arise upon the dissolution of 
the marriage, when they see and hear in the 
media that a bill is coming up again reform- 
ing family law phone me again with some 
enthusiasm. I find myself in a position of say- 
ing to them: “This bill is a step forward only 
if you get a very good, committed lawyer and 
have the very good luck to come before an 
enlightened judge,” a combination that is not 
likely to arise too often. 

I must vote against this bill because it does 
not establish a deferred community of prop- 
erty for commercial assets. It does not estab- 
lish a shared community of property during 
marriage for all the non-commercial assets, 
such as the matrimonial home, furniture or 
family car, et cetera. Therefore it does not 
equally share the property and therefore it 
does not recognize that marriage is an equal 


partnership with the home-residing spouse 
still getting the shaft under this legislation. 


[9:45] 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: I will attempt to be 
relatively brief in view of the fact that this 
matter is going to the standing committee 
where there will be very full debate. I cer- 
tainly welcome the continued full debate on 
this very important piece of legislation, 
although I must say I am heartened by the 
suggestion, even though I appreciate it was 
put forward by the member for Lakeshore as 
a possibility only, that this legislation could 
be dealt with by the committee and reported 
back to the House before the end of the 
year; because even those who are somewhat 
less than totally enthusiastic in their support 
of the legislation appreciate, or do indicate, 
that it’s a valuable step forward, and I think 
would concede that it’s in the public interest 
to make this legislation into law. We happen 
to think it is good legislation, and even those 
who have criticized it at least seem to share 
the view that it is an important step forward. 

I would like to thank the Justice critics of 
the two parties opposite for their valuable 
contribution during the past year in the on- 
going debate in relation to this legislation and 
the members of the justice committee for the 
efforts they have expended in improving the 
legislation with respect to the principles that 
were accepted on second reading when it 
was first debated in the House. I am grateful 
for the interest that has been demonstrated by 
all of the members who participated in the 
debate on second reading with respect to the 
earlier bill and again with respect to this 
legislation. In view of the fact that it is going 
to standing committee, I don’t intend to 
attempt to respond to all of the speakers, as 
I don’t think it would serve a useful purpose. 

I would like to thank the member for Ot- 
tawa East for his support in relation to the 
family assets approach and for his recognition 
of the wisdom of enshrining in the legislation 
the wide judicial discretion. Obviously, this 
view is not shared by the last speaker who 
feels somewhat uncomfortable with wide 
judicial discretion. But I think we have to 
recognize that a rigid system and rigid guide- 
lines can likely cause more injustice than pro- 
viding the courts with the tools to arrive at 
the most just result in any particular case. 

In so far as the family assets are concerned, 
it has been the view, not only of the govern- 
ment but the view of many thousands of 
people about the province who responded to 
the Ontario Law Reform Commission’s report 
in relation to the deferred community prop- 
erty proposals, that this would build in a 
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rigidity that just was not in the public interest. 
It wasn’t just a matter of equipping people 
with an adequate lawyer, but obviously to 
resolve this would require very expert legal 
assistance, as well as accounting assistance 
and could cause a very serious dislocation 
with respect to ongoing businesses that would 
not be in the long-term interest of dependants 
who would be looking for support through 
these assets. 

I think what we have accomplished by 
section 4 and section 7 of the Act is very 
broad judicial discretion, which in effect 
allows the court to attach any assets what- 
soever in order to arrive at a just result. With 
this approach, combining as it does the best 
of what we have been able to find with 
respect to presumption of property sharing on 
the one hand and wide judicial discretion on 
the other hand, I am confident that the judi- 
ciary in this province is committed to arriv- 
ing at a just result in each and every case. 

I must admit I regard the comments as 
nothing short of ludicrous in the statement 
suggesting that male judges should not be 
trusted to deal with property matters in so 
far as they affect the women of the province. 
To hear such a ludicrous statement coming 
from a member of this Legislature, in my 
view— 

Mr. ‘McClellan: Look at the record. 

Mr. Bounsall: Show me the record. 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: —I can only regard 
it as distressing. I think that’s putting the 
kindest character to it. 

The matter of conduct is a matter that has 
caused us all some concern and I think it 
may be of interest, particularly as the mem- 
ber for Carleton East (Ms. Gigantes) has 
expressed concern in relation to this legisla- 
tion and some other legislation regarding how 
the term “gross and obvious conduct” is de- 
fined. 

This definition, this phrase is taken from 
English legislation. I think it might be of 
assistance to that member, as well as members 
of the Legislature generally, if I were to 
refer very briefly to a leading decision from 
the British courts, namely the decision of 
Lord Justice Denning in the case of Wechtel 
versus Wechtel, which as I stated is one of 
the leading English cases dealing with this 
issue. I quote as follows: 

“There will be no doubt a residue of cases 
where the conduct of one of the parties is, in 
the judge’s words, ‘both obvious and _ gross,’ 
so much so that to order one party to support 
another whose conduct falls into this category 
is repugnant to anyone's sense of justice. In 
such a case the court remains free to decline 


to afford financial support or to reduce the 
support where it would otherwise have 
ordered. But short of cases falling into this 
category, the court should not reduce its 
order for financial provision merely because 
of what was formerly regarded as guilt or 
blame.” 

In another case of Harnett and Harnett, 
Lord Justice Denning has this to say about 
the same legislated phrase. I quote: “It will 
not be just to have regard to conduct unless 
there is a very substantial display between the 
parties on that score.” 

Further on, Lord Justice Denning states: 
“In my view, to satisfy the test, the conduct 
must be obvious and gross in the sense that 
the party concerned must be plainly seen to 
have wilfully persisted in conduct or a course 
of conduct calculated to destroy the marriage 
in circumstances in which the other party is 
substantially blameless. I think that there 
will be very few cases in which these condi- 
tions will be satisfied.” 

There is a decision of the English Court of 
Appeal in relation to this phrase that we have 
incorporated which undoubtedly will ‘be of 
great guidance and assistance to our own 
courts. 

The member for Carleton East also di- 
rected a question to me in relation to what 
progress we had made with respect to sup- 
port orders in relation to the federal civil 
service. We have been advised by the federal 
government that they have supported the 
right to garnishee federal civil servants in 
principle. We are waiting to see some action 
in that regard, and we will continue to press 
them. 

There was some reference made to the ad- 
versary nature of the legislation. I would only 
like to inform the member for Beaches-Wood- 
bine (Ms. Bryden), who raised this issue, 
that we have conciliation projects that are in 
place in various parts of the province. In our 
view, the proposed legislation leaves the field 
wide open to plug in as many family support 
services as any community may wish. Of 
course, I would remind the members of the 
Legislature that the parties at all times are 
free to settle their disputes by a simple agree- 
ment. At the same time, for those who are 
unable to resolve their differences outside of 
the courtroom structure, even with the as- 
sistance of conciliators, I think it is essential 
that the fundamental right of the citizen to 
his or her day in court be preserved; hope- 
fully, that will be the appropriate and de- 
sired course of action in only a very small 
percentage of cases. 

The member for St. George (Mrs. Camp- 
bell) raised some issues in relation to support 
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of children. I would simply state that that 
wording was taken directly from the federal 
Divorce Act in order to maintain some degree 
of uniformity between the two pieces of legis- 
lation in relation to marriage breakup and, of 
course, the federal legislation is relevant to 
the dissolution of marriage. We are not 
wedded to the wording. I sympathize with 
the concerns expressed by the member for St. 
George and will welcome further discussion 
in this respect in committee. 

There are a number of other issues that I 
don’t wish to deal with now because of the 
hour and in view of the fact that we will have 
an opportunity to pursue these matters in 
detail before the standing committee. I look 
forward to pursuing these matters in the 
interest of the best possible legislation, which 
I hope will be passed as soon as possible. 

Mr. Speaker: The motion is for second 
reading of Bill 59. 


Motion agreed to. 
Ordered for standing committee. 
House in committee. 


SUCCESSION LAW REFORM ACT 


House in committee on Bill 60, An Act to 
reform the Law respecting Succession to the 
Estates of Deceased Persons. 


‘Mr. Deputy Chairman: Are there any com- 
ments, questions or amendments to this bill? 


The hon. member for Lakeshore. Which 
section? 


Mr. Lawlor: About 35, I would guess. 
(Mr. Deputy Chairman: Section 35? 


Mr. Lawlor: No, my dear fellow; there are 
about 35 comments, so far as I am concerned. 
The first comment, remarkably, has to do 
with section 1. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: You may proceed. 


Mr. Lawlor: I find that startling. Don’t 
youP 


On section 1: 


Mr. Lawlor: Regarding subsection 3 of 
section 1, the Canadian Bar Association 
people recommended that there be some addi- 
tions made to that section. 

Subsection 2 applies in respect to wills 
made on or after September 1. You have 
changed the date, I guess. 

By the way, Mr. Chairman, I want you to 
know we have been recently delivered the 
bill. I am going to continue to work from 
the one on which I worked so very hard, 
rather than transfer all those changes to a 
new sheet of paper. So I may be on the wrong 
section all night. 


Mr. Breithaupt: That’s 85, is it 
[10:00] 

Mr. Lawlor: But whatever that section says 
in the new bill, they added “except in respect 
of a will made before that date.” Why did 
you not include their recommendation? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: We did. 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: We did. 


Mr. Lawlor: No, you haven't. Subsection 2 
says, “applies in respect of wills made on or 
after the 3lst day.” They go on and deliber- 
ately and expressly exclude wills made before 
the date involved in this— 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: That’s what subsec- 
tion 3 states. You are on Bill 60? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Look at subsection 3. 

Mr. Breithaupt: It seems an awfully easy 
way to get out of it. 

Mr. Lawlor: I’m on Bill 60. You forced me 
to look at the darn thing. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Subsection 1, sub- 
section 3? 

Mr. Lawlor: Subsection 3, yes. You know 
the bar comments. 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Totally familiar, 
totally; absolutely. 


Mr. Lawlor: I don’t care whether you do 
it absolutely or positively or hypothetically 
or categorically or any other damn way; 
what is the answer? 


Mr. Breithaupt: Explain why you have 
done it. 


Mr. Roy: If I may ask a question on 
that, I thought the question from my col- 
league from Lakeshore was, why does it not 
apply to wills made before the Sister. As I 
read it, it doesn’t apply— 

Mr. Breithaupt: It 
months from now. 

Mr. Roy: Well, as I read it “in respect of 
wills made on or after the 31st,’ how does 
that apply before? 

Hon. Mr McMurtry: It doesn't. 


Mr. Roy: It doesn’t? Well, that’s what he 
wants. 


Mr. Lawlor: I think it’s a small point. It’s 
not something that I'll go to the barricades 
over, but it’s there, they have recommended 
it, They are not dunces. I think I know what 
the answer is; I want to know if he does. 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: We incorporated it. 
They didn’t want it to apply to wills made 
before March 31, 1978. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Or even on proclamation 


of this. 


“ec ”> ° 
says “hence, six 
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Hon. Mr. McMurtry: That’s right; and we 
incorporated their wishes. 

Mr. Lawlor: I am not going to labour the 
point, Mr. Chairman. It’s not what they 
wanted. Whatever the date was on which 
this piece of legislation affecting wills be- 
comes effective, they wanted to clearly and 
explicitly say that wills made before that 
date were not brought within the ambit of 
the legislation. They wanted both the posi- 
tive and the negative expressed in the legis- 
lation. You've expressed the positive and you 
put in the negative; all right, leave it at that; 
I think the professionals understand anyhow. 

Mr. Breithaupt: I would hope so. 

Section 1 agreed to. 

Sections 2 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 

On section 6: 

Mr. Lawlor: It will be agreed that holo- 
graph wills are an anomaly, to say the least 
of the problem. A holograph will is one 
written out by hand in full and it needs the 
signature of the person who wrote this thing 
out in longhand and that’s about it. Lawyers 
are really suspicious of these wills. I suppose 
my question has to do with why the breach 
with the past approach and the whole purpose 
of large sections of this legislation, setting up 
the formalities which will constitute a valid 
will, and opening of the door to holograph 
wills. 

My second question deals with those will 
forms that people buy from stationers, et 
cetera. They are partially printed. But just 
where they begin to get interesting, you 
write or type. If a person bought one of those 
wills and filled it out in long hand, filling it 
out in long hand would very much exceed the 
printed form; could that conceivably be con- 
sidered a holograph will? 

Mr. Breithaupt: No. 

Mr. Roy: Not according to this. 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: It says, “wholly by 
his own hand.” 

Section 6 agreed to. 

Mr. Deputy ‘Speaker: Any further com- 
ments on this bill? 

Mr. Lawlor: Yes, there are some more, 
bear with me for a moment. Section 12 is my 
next area. 

Sections 7 to 11, inclusive, agreed to. 

On section 12. 

Mr. Lawlor: Another point of clarification 
is required on section 12, subsection 3. The 
wording there has to do with undue influence, 
but you say “nor the spouse exercise any im- 
proper or undue influence upon the testator.” 
Why have you inserted the word “improper”? 


Isn’t just “undue influence” enough? What do 
you mean by “improper?” Tell us—we don’t 
know. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: He’s more worried 
about impropriety than propriety. 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: That’s a word that has 
been defined, Mr. Chairman, by many legal 
decisions in the past. I don’t have a legal 
dictionary with me at the moment, so I don't 
intend to guess at the precise legal definitions 
which are many and which are recorded. I 
certainly know that with the learned member 
for Lakeshore’s extensive grounding in the 
words of the law, he has more than a passing 
acquaintance with the meaning of that word, 
not only in English but I suspect also in 
Latin. 

(Mr. Lawlor: No malarkey. I don’t know 
what it means and neither do you. 

Sections 12 to 16, inclusive, agreed to. 

On section 17: 

Mr. Lawlor: I’m lucky the two bills are 
pretty parallel. Take a look at 17(2). It has 
to do with divorce proceedings, and the 
bottom line says “except where concrete in- 
tention appears by the will, whereafter the 
testator makes a will, his marriage is termi- 
nated by a judgement absolute of divorce or 
is declared a nullity,” and then it goes on, 
“the devise or the appointment of his former 
spouse as executor, the conferring of a gen- 
eral special power of appointment are revoked 
and the will should be construed as if the 
former spouse had predeceased the testator.” 

What provision is made in that? Where do 
we look to elsewhere in the legislation if 
there are children in these contingencies? 


Hon. ‘Mr. McMurtry: It doesn’t have any 
effect on the rights of the children, Mr. 
Chairman, because the children are obviously 
not dealt out by this section. 


Mr. Lawlor: That’s what the Attorney Gen- 
eral says; I suppose it’s a straight question of 
disagreement. If he says that’s what he thinks 
it says, so be it. But on the other hand, I 
think no provision is made for the children. I 
would like to know—on the position of the 
former spouse having predeceased—what ar- 
rangements are made under these particular 
circumstances for such children. I suppose the 
only thing one can say in this context is that, 
again, it will have to be construed by the 
courts—I don’t know. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I 
can give some assistance to the member for 
Lakeshore. It would appear to me that the 
section deals particularly with the mechanics 
of the operation of the will with respect to 
either executorship or with respect to certain 
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bequests which might go to a former spouse. 
Surely the section only deals then with the 
removal of those particular operative parts 
and would otherwise leave a valid will, per- 
haps a will that would have to have an ad- 
ministration and perhaps a will that would 
deal with other residual problems, but surely 
still a valid will that would deal with the 
ordinary wishes of the testator, save and 
except with respect to the former spouse. Is 
that not the correct view? 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Yes, that is my under- 
standing. This section 17(2) specifically im- 
plements a recent recommendation of the 
Ontario Law Reform Commission. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: Any further com- 
ments on section 17? 


Mr. Lawlor: Do you think that’s ex 
cathedra? Am I supposed to keep quiet, 
having heard that ominous announcement? 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: I just thought it 
might be of assistance. 


Mr. Lawlor: Really. 
Sections 17 to 28 inclusive agreed to. 
On section 29: 


(Mr. Lawlor: The section says: “Except 
when there is devised to a trustee expressly 
or by implication an estate for a definite term 
of years absolute or determinable or an estate 
of freehold, a device of real property to a 
trustee or executor the fee simple... ” 

My problem is in wording there. In other 
words, does the Attorney General feel that 
it’s clear enough? You've got a whole range 
of various types of estates passing by way of 
devise and one of them is an estate of free- 
hold. Obviously, an estate of freehold would 
pass the fee simple. But from the way you've 
got it worded—true, you go on and say, “or 
the whole of any other estate or interest” 
if it happens to be something short of fee 
simple estate, then that’s what passes. I think 
it’s all badly worded. Do you agree with me? 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: I must confess I’ve 
always been very impressed by the drafting 
ability of our legislative counsel, Mr. Stone. 
In the event of a disagreement, I’m normally 
very influenced by his recommendations. I 
would say that in this particular case I am 
satisfied. As a matter of fact, I am also ad- 
vised that— 


Mr. Foulds: I'll bet you haven't read it 
before tonight. 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: —this is a uniform 
section, again recommended by the Law 
Reform Commission. I am advised that it 
overcomes a common-law rule, whereby the 
executor would take only a limited interest, 


and a freehold in the context could be a life 
estate as well. 

Mr. Breithaupt: The member for Lake- 
shore would prefer to have fee tail returned. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Is there any further 
comment on section 29? 

Mr. Breithaupt: If necessary. 

Mr. Lawlor: By George, you're the child 
of authority tonight, aren’t you, eh? First of 
all, we have to listen to a very short sentence 
making reference to some kind of— 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: In matters of succes- 
sion law reform, I recognize my betters. 

Mr. Lawlor: By gad! 

Mr. Roy: So do I. 

Mr. B. Newman: He is recognizing the 
member for Lakeshore there. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Does the member 
for Lakeshore have further comment on sec- 
tion 29P 

Mr. Lawlor: No. 

Section 29 agreed to. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Any further com- 
ment on this bill? 

Mr. Lawlor: Does an executor of an estate— 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: What section are 
you discussing? 

Mr. Lawlor: Oh, I haven't got to it yet, 
but it’s 33. 

Sections 30 to 32, inclusive, agreed to. 


On section 33: 
{10:15] 

Mr. Lawlor: I’m sorry. Bear with me for a 
moment, Mr. Chairman. Yes, section 33. Does 
an executor of an estate, if there is an 
undisposed-of residue, ever become person- 
ally seized of that residue? 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: I wouldn't have 
thought so. 

Mr. Lawlor: That’s what this seems to say. 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: I’m advised that in 
common law that that could happen. 


Mr. Lawlor: Is that right? Okay, thank you 
very much. 


Section 33 agreed to. 
On section 34: 


Mr. Lawlor: I just want to comment on it 
for the record. In 34(c), under this doctrine 
of conflict of laws, a definition is made here 
that “ ‘internal law’ in relation to any place 
excludes the choice of law rules of that place,” 
and that is a very penetrating change in the 
law. What happened previously, because land 
was situated somewhere else or chattels were 
situated somewhere else, you made reference 
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to the law of the place in which they were 
found, particularly in the case of land, and 
when you got to the law of the place they 
were found, the law there referred the whole 
thing back to you, which is called the renvoi. 


Mr. Breithaupt: The renvoi, it was called. 


Mr. Lawlor: This kills the renvoi. It says 
that you may not refer back. 


Mr. Breithaupt: It’s one of the few things I 
remember. 


Mr. Lawlor: We will deal with the internal 
law of the place just as the internal law is, 
and that’s the end of the road. 


Mr. Roy: There it is—the renvoi is killed. 

Mr. Lawlor: The renvoi is dead in Ontario. 
You can erect a tombstone over it and lie 
down upon it, Roy, if you want. 

Section 34 agreed to. 

Sections 35 to 45, inclusive, agreed to. 

On section 46: 


Mr. Lawlor: I just have a comment on this. 
It’s not so much a question. Whenever I 
make a comment it’s always laudatory; when- 
ever I ask a question it’s depreciatory, I hope. 

The preferential share of a widow now 
being set at $75,000, and changing the present 
law with respect to that by permitting her, 
out of an intestate property, to lift the amount 
that she receives until it gets to the $75,000, 
is a complete reversal in the present law and 
a change which would be very welcome 
throughout the province. 


Section 46 agreed to. 


Mr. Deputy ‘Chairman: Are there any 
further comments on this bill? 


Mr. Lawlor: Yes, I’m just going to have 
some fun now, Mr. Chairman. Take a look at 
section 48. 


(Mr. Deputy Chairman: Before we get to 
that, shall section 47 carry? 


Section 47 agreed to. 
On section 48: 


Mr. Lawlor: On section 48, subsection 8, I 
just want the Attorney General to explain all 
this to me. I'd like to while away the time. 
I’ve got nothing better to do. It’s too late to 
do anything else tonight anyhow. Let’s take a 
look at the section, Mr. Attorney General: 

“For the purposes of subsection 6, degrees 
of kindred shall be computed by counting 
upward from the deceased to the nearest 
common ancestor and then downward to the 
relative, and the kindred of the half-blood 
shall inherit equally with those of the whole- 
blood in the same degree.” Come on, let’s 
hear you. 


(Mr. Deputy Chairman: Shall section 48 
carry? 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: I will write you a 
letter. 

Mr. Lawlor: What a cop-out we have here. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral, the member for Port Arthur has asked 
for an explanation. Do you wish to give one? 

Mr. Roy: Which section is that? 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Section 48, sub- 
section 8. 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: You may have to wait 
a moment, Mr. Chairman, while I gather my 
thoughts. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: There is a motion 
to carry section 48. There is a request, Mr. 
Attorney General, for an explanation from the 
member for Port Arthur about subsection 8. 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: I think it’s a fairly 
satisfactory legislative method of determining 
kindred relationships, and I am advised by 
the experts in the field that it is anticipated 
that we will have astonishing success. 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Attorney General, I would 
like an explanation of the difference between 
“half-blood” and “whole blood” and to know 
why it is necessary in the section. 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: As I understand it, 
Mr. Chairman, these descriptions are ap- 
propriate and in common usage for those who 
deal with matters of wills and estates, and 
there would be no difficulty in their being 
understood by those who deal with these 
matters from day to day. The main thing is 
that it makes it absolutely clear that a half- 
‘brother or a half-sister get the same treatment 
as a full ‘brother or full sister. 

Mr. Breithaupt: Full share. 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Full share, yes. It’s to 
equalize the treatment that is accorded some- 
one who may be regarded as a half-blood as 
opposed to a full blood. A half-brother will 
share equally with a full brother, and half- 
sister with a full sister. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Shall section 48 
now carry? 

Section 48 agreed to. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Any further com- 
ment on this billP The member for Lake- 
shore. 

Mr. Lawlor: Section 50. 

Mr. Breithaupt: Just a moment, section 49. 
Surely this other blow at the structure of the 
common law must be referred to in the 
House. We dealt, Mr. Chairman, with the 
renvoi and now we deal with courtesy. Sure- 
ly, those are two of the more _ interesting 
aspects of international law and of the tradi- 
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tional common law studies. I almost fear for 
the lecturers at the law schools who will now 
have to redraft two and, possibly, three lec- 
tures; whereas, the notes have gone on from 
year to year in the past without anyone ever 
having asked any questions. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: It will be a cinch to get 
through law school now. 

Mr. Breithaupt: Well it may be, you know. 
We are quickly legislating not only the mem- 
bers of the House of legal background but 
indeed those who profess the common law 
into ignorance. At the moment, though, this 
other interesting aspect of removing cour- 
tesy— 

Mr. Lawlor: There is very little courtesy 
left. 

Mr. Breithaupt: There are very few cour- 
tesies left but, in any event, the removal of 
this as the other side of the coin from the 
dower situation— 

Mr. Roy: Renvoi, courtesy, dower. 


Mr. Breithaupt: —is one which is indeed 
a most involved traditional aspect of the 
common law; surely, the last 10 centuries 
require that at least there be a paragraph or 
two of an obituary on its demise. 


Mr. Lawler: Good for you. 


Hon. Mr. McMuriry: In that context, Mr. 
Chairman, I can only respond that I must 
admit that I sometimes fear that the destruc- 
tive potential of members of my ministry is 
simply unbridled and recognizes no boun- 
daries whatsoever. 


Mr. Roy: But the dean of the law school 
will be pleased to still have half of section 48. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: Are there any fur- 
ther comments on section 49? 


Section 49 agreed to. 
On section 50: 


Mr. Lawlor: Section 50, over against the 
last edition that came off the press—I think it 
was the early morning edition; it was Bill 8 
—has been remarkably and __ substantially 
changed. Now that we are going to get the 
Children’s Law Reform Act through anyhow, 
we need not have changed anything; we 
could have left it pretty well the way it is. 

Subsection 2 has to do with the search by 
a personal representative for children born 
outside the marriage. A good deal of com- 
ment has come forward from the Canadian 
Bar Association, Ontario branch, touching 
that. I have no doubt that you perused care- 
fully the brief submitted by the bar; it was, 
as you know, a fairly elaborate one and you 
had the good grace to adopt most of their 
recommendations, which were numerous and 
pithy and very much to the point. 


They did some yeoman service on_ this 
particular bill. But they subsequently sub- 
mitted a brief of about five pages on your 
second version of the bill, and it takes con- 
tinual issue or looks askance at the second 
version. We will not be given the opportunity 
for these people to reappear before us to 
present this additional and relatively new 
section of their brief. I just want some assur- 
ances that they have been well considered. 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Excuse me, Mr. Chair- 
man. I don’t want to shorten my friend’s re- 
marks, but I can give him some assurance 
that this section 50 has been discussed and, 
we might say, cleared with the chairman of 
that section of the Canadian Bar Association. 
They are aware of the present drafting and 
are satisfied with it. I have that assurance 
from my senior staff. 


Mr. Lawlor: To speed it up then, and not 
to launch into an analysis of the thing, I 
just want to ask you a question. At the bot- 
tom of page 3 of that brief, it says: 

“We recommend that section 28(2), as set 
out in the original bill, be amended to pro- 
vide that where there is no actual notice of 
the person born outside marriage, there 
should be a time limit, after which property 
cannot be traced into the hands of other 
beneficiaries.” But, as I look at your legisla- 
tion, you have provided no time limit in 
this regard. Oughtn’t you to? 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: We will be doing so 
in our statute of limitations, which we hope 
to introduce shortly. There will be a 10-year 
limitation, I believe, in the new statute of 
limitations. The member for Lakeshore is 
quite correct; they do wish limitation. It is 
our desire to deal with all these limitation 
periods under one statute rather than, as in 
the past, in individual statutes; that is why 
it is not dealt with in this statute. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I am pleased to hear the 
Attorney General’s comments with respect 
to that. It appeared to me as well that this 
section as it stood was somewhat harsh in 
that it would appear that it was at the risk 
of an executor or of a representative that 
any estate be wound up because again of 
the situation of “the laughing heir,’ perhaps 
from Lakeshore or some other location— 
even from Australia—who might come, with 
all good intentions having been exhausted 
by the representative, and completely upset 
what was otherwise presumed to be a fully 
administered estate. I am pleased to hear 
that that limitation is going to be attended to. 


Mr. Roy: May I ask one question related 
to this? I don’t know if it is dealt with by 
this section or otherwise. Do you propose— 
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and I have seen that problem come up oc- 
casionally—to have any limitation at all on 
the interpretation of a willP As it stands, 
I am not sure whether there is a limitation 
as to how far back you can ask for inter- 
pretation of a will after probate. I am won- 
dering whether that should not be something 
that—I may be wrong on that, but I was not 
aware that there was that sort of limitation. 
It could be a problem after a long time, 
when the will is being challenged and some 
of the property has been disposed of. 
[10:30] 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: I think all I can say 
is that I am not aware of any limitation at 
the moment. This is something we'll have to 
pursue wtih respect to our statute of limita- 
tions. 


Mr. Roy: That could be a problem too. 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Yes, I appreciate that. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Any further com- 
ment on section 50? 

Section 50 agreed to. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Any further com- 
ments on this billP The member for Lake- 
shore. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, it is now 
10:30. Does the hon. member have much 
more? Can we complete this bill shortly? 

Mr. Lawlor: Go ahead. You can complete 
it, yes. 

Ms. Gigantes: No, he can’t. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: If we require more time, 
I would move the committee rise and report. 

Mr. Breithaupt: Perhaps before that we 
might be able to finish part II at section 53 
if you wish. 

Mr. Roy: Let’s finish. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t want to rush. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Is there any com- 
ment on section 51, 52 and 53? 

Mr. Lawlor: No. 

Sections 51 to 53, inclusive, agreed to. 

On motion by Hon. Mr. Welch, the com- 
mittee reported progress and asked for leave 
to sit again. 

Mr. Speaker: A motion for adjournment 
under section 28(a) of standing orders is 
deemed to have been made. I will now recog- 
nize the hon. member for Waterloo North 
for up to five minutes. 


FIRE REGULATION 


Mr. Epp: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Speaker. I appreciate very much having the 
opportunity afforded to me to comment. I 


want to thank the hon. member for Humber, 
the Solicitor General (Mr. MacBeth), for 
being here this evening. I was sorry that we 
didn’t have this opportunity in July but the 
House recessed at about half an hour prior 
to normal—about 10 at that time—and then 
everybody went for a reception and they 
never had a chance to hear me. 

The matter I want to raise has to do with 
the Fire Departments Act and amendments 
thereto. The Solicitor General is aware of 
the fact that, first of all, a commitiee of 
southwestern Ontario mayors and then the 
Association of Municipalities of Ontario and 
the PMLC, the provincial municipal liaison 
committee, discussed a number of amend- 
ments to the Fire Departments Act. 

We felt the amendments concerned a 
number of items. We felt that after a num- 
ber of arbitrations in the province with fire- 
fighters—our own experience in the city of 
Waterloo was 21.6 per cent and there were 
some higher than that, 25 per cent, and I 
think some of them might even have been 
close to 30—that these were somewhat un- 
reasonable to the extent of being unconscion- 
able. The amendments that were proposed to 
the Fire Departments Act at that time were 
that the management be given more preroga- 
tives and that a panel of arbitrators be 
established rather than having an arbitrator 
appointed by the firefighters, by the city 
or municipality and by the government. We 
felt that often the arbitrators appointed by 
the government weren’t as well versed and 
were going way out on a limb in trying to 
resolve the problem and making settlements 
that were somewhat out of line with settle- 
ments in other parts of the sector. 

The Statutory Powers Procedure Act was 
taken out of the Fire Departments Act back 
a few years ago. It was the feeling of the 
mayors and AMO and the PMLC that this 
should be reinstituted because it didn’t give 
a fair opportunity to cross-examine as was 
felt necessary. 

There was also feeling that through com- 
mon law, precedents have been set or rulings 
have been made, specifically in Windsor, that 
mean firefighters in other areas, because they 
are not outlawed, can go on strike. It is felt 
that the firefighters can go on strike and 
there was a feeling that maybe they should 
be prevented from going on strike. We are 
aware of the fact that they at this point 
have a resolution on their books that they 
won't go on strike, but that could be taken 
off the books very quickly. 

Another item was that everyone above 
captain should be asked to be in manage- 
ment and excluded from the bargaining unit. 
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I respectfully ask that the minister initiate 
the amendments to the Act in accordance 
with the requests of the provincial-municipal 
liaison committee, as were put to him back 
in October 22, 1976, at a meeting of the 
PMLC. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Speaker, I do ap- 
preciate the sincere concern of the member 
for Waterloo North in regard to this mat- 
ter. I will admit that when he asked me 
this question on July 8 I was somewhat curt 
in my reply. Sometimes we on this side be- 
come a little frustrated with the progress of 
the House as well, as I am sure from time 
to time those members on the other side be- 
come frustrated. 

As far as the purposes of this Act and 
the proposed amendments or the suggested 
amendments that my hon. friend has made 
are concerned, I think we are pretty close 
together in our points of view in regard to 
it. I too hope to bring in some amendments 
that will be along the line that the municipal 
liaison committee has requested, and as I had 
indicated to the municipal liaison committee 
that I was prepared to do. 

However, in those days immediately prior 
to July 8, I had the feeling that the House 
was not moving as expeditiously as it might, 
and having a rather large program I was 
concerned with that too. 


Mr. Foulds: That’s provocative. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It may be provocative. 
I am expressing— 


Mr. Foulds: During the 10 days we had 


in July we actually accomplished a heck of 
alot: 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well, maybe we did, 
but there was a period in there when we 
were not moving very quickly. I would re- 
mind the House that I had responsibility for 
the passage of legislation and the kind of 
House we have at the present time depends 
on the co-operation of all three parties in 
the House. 


Mr. Foulds: It also depends on how long 
we sit. 


Mr. Speaker: Order, please. 


Mr. Foulds: Your leader has chosen not to 
sit very long this year. 


Mr. Speaker: Order. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I have also found that 
no matter how long we sit, there is a certain 
extent—and I shouldn't criticize today be- 
cause great progress has been made today. 
But I don’t want to get into that. I am just 
explaining my own frustrations over here on 
this side of the House and I don’t want to 
be argumentative with the interjections. 

The question was asked, when might this 
be. I made an honest answer that, although 
it is contemplated legislation, I could not 
give the member a time when it would be 
there. Let me tell him what we want to do. 
We have amendments to the Police Act, 
amendments to the private investigators and 
security guards legislation, some amendments 
to the Coroners Act and the Highway Traffic 
Act, just from the Solicitor General’s ministry 
alone. All of that has to fit in to the pro- 
gram of the standing committee on justice. 
So I don’t know just where that is going 
to come and when we are going to get those 
Acts. Following that Act are the amend- 
ments that the member has requested. 

That is the kind of priority we have and 
I have pressure on to proceed with those. 
We all know the type of heavy justice mat- 
ters that the House has to deal with in the 
next few weeks and I still don’t know when 
we will be able to get to the member's in- 
terest. When I said we hoped that we would 
get to it this fall, that was a hope that I 
expressed to the municipal liaison committee. 
When I expressed that, I didn’t foresee the 
intervening election, which I think has 
slowed down the business of this House. 

So I say, Mr. Speaker, it is on our list to 
do. I have mentioned some things that we 
have in the ministry’s mind as priority. I 
hope to be co-operating with both of the 
critics, as I mentioned last evening, in trying 
to sound them out on the legislation that we 
have, to see which matters we are ad idem 
with, and then proceed from there. 

At the present time, the best hope I can 
express to the member is that perhaps this 
matter that he is so concerned about, and 
rightly so, will be dealt with in the spring. 


Mr. Speaker: I deem the motion to ad- 
journ to have been carried. 


The House adjourned at 10:40 p.m. 
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The House met at 2 p.m. 


Prayers. 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ PUBLIC BUSINESS 


Mr. Speaker: Hon. members, since this is 
the first occasion in this Parliament during 
which the House will consider private mem- 
bers’ public business, I thought I should 
review for hon. members the procedure 
which will be used this afternoon and on 
future Thursdays. 

As hon. members know, two items of busi- 
ness are scheduled for debate each Thurs- 
day afternoon. At the time of the commence- 
ment of such proceedings until 5:50 p.m., the 
time will be divided equally between the two 
orders. The mover of the motion will be 
allotted 20 minutes and may reserve any 
portion of that time for reply, provided he 
advises the Speaker beforehand of his inten- 
tion to reserve time for reply just before the 
conclusion of the debate. All other members 
will be allowed a maximum of 10 minutes 
to speak. 

When debate on both orders has been 
concluded, and if no petition adverse to a 
vote has been filed, I will put a question on 
the first order as follows: “Shall this question 
be put to the House? Any members opposed 
to the putting of the question must now 
rise.” If 20 members rise, the question will 
not be put. A recorded vote can be requested 
after the usual voice vote, if five members 
stand in their places in the usual way. I 
must also caution members that, in the event 
of a recorded vote, the division bell will ring 
for only five minutes whether or not the 
whips have reported. 

I thought that would be of some help to 
private members who are unfamiliar with the 
procedure. 


LAYOFF OF INCO WORKERS 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Speaker, I stand on what 
I think is an appropriate point of order. I 


would like on behalf of our party to request 


the unanimous consent of this House to 
suspend rule 30(a), which requires notification 
of two hours in writing to you, sir, before 
proceeding with what amounts to an emer- 
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gency debate, a debate on a matter of urgent 
public importance, in order to seek from the 
assembly the unanimous approval of such a 
debate, the reading of which would be ap- 
proximately as follows: A matter of urgent 
public importance namely, the disastrous 
economic blow which will strike the city of 
Sudbury, if the Inco layoffs of 2,800 people, 
announced today, are permitted to occur. 
That debate if the House would give unan- 
imous consent, could proceed today at 4 
o'clock, thereby granting the two hours which 
the parties normally have to prepare them- 
selves for such an opportunity. 

That is a submission that I make to you, 
sir, on a point of order. 


Mr. S. Smith: Mr. Speaker, if I may rise 
on the same point of order, although we 
most certainly would want to use the time of 
the question period to discuss this very seri- 
ous issue as well, we certainly also feel that 
it’s a very grave matter facing Sudbury and 
Ontario. We certainly would be prepared to 
give our consent and to join with the leader 
of the New Democratic Party in the comments 
he has just made for an emergency debate on 


this subject of the Sudbury basin and the 


layoffs. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Speaker, as the 
two hon. gentlemen have just said, about 
an hour ago Inco Metals Company in To- 
ronto released to the press information con- 
cerning a large cutback on nickel produc- 
tion which will have, unfortunately, a sub- 
stantial impact upon employment throughout 
that industry. 

In an effort to obtain further particulars 
of this cutback, the reasons therefor and the 
precise impact it will have on the Sudbury 
community and on the Ontario economy, my 
colleagues the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough), 
the Minister of Northern Affairs (Mr. 
Bernier), the Minister of Natural Resources 
(Mr. F. S. Miller) and I have made arrange- 
ments to meet later this afternoon with 
senior officials of Inco. 

In addition, I have arranged to meet, as 
soon as it is possible for the gentleman to 
do so, with the director of district six of 
the United Steelworkers of America to obtain 
any pertinent information and concerns that 
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the union may have on behalf of the em- 
ployees of Inco. 

I would add that the ministers I have 
mentioned and I are prepared to go to 
Sudbury to meet with municipal officials as 
well as local representatives of the employees 
and the company. 

In view of the fact that these meetings 
have been arranged within the last half-hour 
for this afternoon, it might be difficult for 
the members of government to participate as 
fully in an emergency debate as we would 
like to. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Might I ask a question of 
the minister with respect to this? How long 
has the minister known of this situation? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Since noon. A letter 
was delivered to me at about 10:30 this 
morning with the request that no information 
be released until the company had made a 
release. I think a similar letter was delivered 
to the leader of the NDP. As a result of 
that, we made immediate contact with offi- 
cials of the company in order to try to ar- 
range a meeting. The earliest time that we 
could arrange the meeting was for 3 o'clock 
this afternoon. 


Mr. S. Smith: On a point of personal 
privilege, Mr. Speaker, Hansard will show 
that on Tuesday I declared in this very seat 
that there would be at least 1,500 people 
laid off by Inco on Thursday— 


Mr. Speaker: That’s not a point of privi- 
lege. 


Mr. S. Smith: —and it’s shocking to think 
that the minister wouldn’t have talked to 
Inco before now. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Speaker— 
Mr. Lewis: Mr. Speaker— 


Mr. Speaker: Are you rising on a point 
of order? 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, sir. Speaking to the point 
of privilege, perhaps ironically— 


Mr. Speaker: It wasn’t a point of privilege. 
Mr. Lewis: Oh. All right. 
Some hon. members: Sit down. 


Mr. Lewis: May I say, Mr. Speaker, speak- 
ing to the original point of order, that the 
time can be given some flexibility but ob- 
viously we could wish the ministers to be 
here to participate. If it has to be done this 
evening, it can be done this evening, but 
we don’t want to delay an emergency debate 
because, as the minister herself said, it has 
enormous implications for the economy of 
this province as a whole, and not simply 
for the Sudbury basin. 
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Mr. Speaker: In keeping with the stand- 
ing order, the required notice wasn’t given 
and I can’t entertain the motion unless we 
have unanimous consent. 

Mr. Lewis: That’s what I asked for. 

Mr. Speaker: Do we have unanimous con- 
sent to proceed with the debate during the 
orders of the day? 

Some hon. members: Agreed. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the reasons given by the Minister of Labour, 
I think it is quite clear that we would re- 
quire the opportunity to allow these meet- 
tings to proceed; therefore, we do not con- 
sent to the suspension of the rules. 

Mr. Speaker: We do not have unanimous 
consent. 


An hon. member: Shame. 

Mr. Speaker: You can give notice of a de- 
bate. 

Mr. Lewis: 
morning. 


Mr. Speaker: For 
That’s quite in order. 


We will have it tomorrow 


tomorrow morning? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: There is a whole evening 
on the budget debate. 


VISITOR 


Mr. Speaker: I would like to call hon. mem- 
bers’ attention to the fact that we have a 
visitor in the gallery, Mr. M. Raymond 
Garneau, member of the National Assembly 
of Quebec, the member for Jean-Talon riding 
in Quebec City, and he was the former Min- 
ister of Finance in the National Assembly 
of Quebec. I wish you would join me in 
welcoming him here this afternoon. 


STATEMENTS BY THE MINISTRY 
DON JAIL REPORT 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Mr. Speaker, I’m tabling 
today for the members’ information the re- 
sults of an investigation into allegations pub- 
lished in the Toronto Sun regarding the 
activity of correctional officers in the Toronto 
jail. 

I would like to summarize the findings by 
stating that: 

1. There is no evidence of an organized 
vigilante group of correctional officers who 
use strong-arm tactics on inmates who cause 
trouble. 

2. There is no evidence that officers use 
force to discipline inmates rather than pro- 
viding written reports. 

3. Five of the six senior officers whom 
the Sun’s informants alleged participated in 
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inmate assaults were not involved in any 
way in the three incidents cited. 

I am satisfied that in all three cases cited 
it was necessary for staff of the Toronto jail 
to restrain the men involved, and I have been 
informed by the Crown attorney that after 
reviewing the evidence he found no cause 
for the laying of criminal charges against 
the correctional officers. 

I am going to table the full results of that 
report at this time. 


Mrs. Campbell: What about the correc- 
tions report? 
Hon. Mr. Drea: Pardon? I don’t have it. 


Mr. Speaker: Order, please. Questions are 
not permitted during ministerial statements. 
The hon. Minister of Agriculture and Food. 


Mr. Conway: It is about rabies, is it, Bill? 


GRAIN CORN 
STABILIZATION PLAN 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce the details of a pro- 
vincial stabilization plan for grain corn to 
cover the crop year from September 1, 1977, 
to August 31, 1978. 

The plan—the first under the Farm Income 
Stabilization Act—will stabilize the price of 
corn at 95 per cent of the market price 
averaged over the past five years. This is an 
additional five per cent above the federal 
stabilization level of 90 per cent. 

Allowance will also be made for changes 
in current cash costs of production as com- 
pared to an average of costs over the past 
five years. 

The plan will apply to all sales of grain 
corn through normal commercial channels— 
sales to elevators, feed mills, grain dealers 
and commercial end users such as_ starch 
companies, distilleries, feed lots and live- 
stock and poultry operations. 

Corn grown on any farm in Ontario is 
eligible when sold directly to a livestock 
or poultry farmer for feeding to livestock 
as long as the sale is documented. 

I’m very glad to see this plan in effect for 
the current crop year. Both Canada and the 
United States are expecting record corn crops 
and I believe our stabilization program will 
be very important in maintaining prices and 
farm incomes this year. 

The maximum for which any one producer 
may claim stabilization payments is 39,000 
bushels or 1,000 metric tonnes, the minimum 
being 400 bushels or 10 metric tonnes. Sales 
of seed and silage corn are not eligible. 

Calculations will be based on a standard 
15.5 per cent moisture. Purchases of corn or 
other feed will be converted to corn equiva- 


lents by the commission and deducted from 
corn sales to give the net quantity of corn 
eligible for stabilization payments. 

To qualify, producers are required to sub- 
mit enrolment forms which will be available 
from the ministry office in early November. 
Deadline for submission of the forms is 
January 16, 1978. Producers must also pro- 
vide documentation of corn sales showing the 
names of the buyer and seller, date of sale, 
date and location of delivery, weight, mois- 
ture content and price. 

[2:15] 

The provincial corn stabilization plan_ is 
tied in with the federal plan so that 
producers who apply for the Ontario plan 
are automatically eligible for the federal 
plan. One claim form and a set of docu- 
ments serve for both. 

To give growers some idea of what the 
plan will do, we can take a look at last 
year’s crop. Producers would have received 
11 cents per bushel, minus the enrolment 
fee: 


ORAL QUESTIONS 
LAYOFF OF NICKEL ‘WORKERS 


Mr. S. Smith: In the absence of the 
Premier (Mr. Davis), I would direct my 
question to the Minister of Natural Resources 
but he’s not here either. It could go to the 
Minister of Labour, I suppose, or the 
Treasurer. I will direct these questions to 
the Treasurer since they impinge on the 
economy. 

I have a question about the announcement 
being made this afternoon by Inco of the 
massive layoff in the Sudbury area—2,200 
hourly paid and staff employees permanently 
and a four-week layoff of the entire 14,000 
man work force next summer. Can _ the 
Treasurer assure us that workers in Ontario 
are not bearing the complete brunt and basi- 
cally the entire brunt of this layoff? Can he 
assure us that there are similar layoffs in 
Guatemala and Indonesia? Can he tell us the 
exact extent of those layoffs? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am afraid I can't 
answer the second part of the question. d 
think that’s one of the matters which, hope- 
fully, we will discuss this afternoon. 

As to the first part of the question, I be- 
lieve the statements this morning indicated 
that some 650 employees at Thompson, 
Manitoba, were also affected by a decision 
announced by the company this morning. It 
is also my understanding that the levels of 
production in the new two plants which 
were anticipated will not be reached. 
Whether or not there will be layoffs off shore 
or whether there simply will not be the 
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growth iin the labour force they had prob- 
ably anticipated, going into production, I am 
not sure, but that’s something I think we 
want to explore with them. 


Mr. S. Smith: By way of supplementary, 
does the Treasurer find it acceptable that the 
profits made here in Ontario and in Canada, 
which are now going to finance the foreign 
production of nickel in Guatemala and Indo- 
nesia, should be used in such a manner as to 
help our competition rather than modernizing 
and updating our facilities? Will he accept 
layoffs of this kind in Ontario, if they are not 
happening proportionately in Indonesia and 
Guatemala under the same company? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: As I have indicated, 


that’s something we want to explore with 
them. 

Mr. Germa: Could I ask the ‘Treasurer, 
how it ‘s that a major decision by this 
company could happen in Ontario without 
consultation with the government of Ontario? 

Mr. Warner: 
please. 


Mr. MacDonald: Stan Randall told us six 
years ago that we had that privilege. 


Mr. Speaker: Order, please. The member 
for York South does not have the floor. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Speaker, there 
is no law on the books which would indicate 
that there should be consultation. 


They do whatever they 


Mr. Deans: It might be good corporate 
citizenship. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am not sure, in 
view of the enormity of the problem facing 
the work force and facing the company, that 
consultation on Monday of this week would 
have produced anything more than con- 
sultation will ‘this afternoon. 

Obviously, the company is faced with a 
declining market and with price problems. 
I am not sure that it is within the compe- 
tence of the government of Ontario, in some 
way to stimulate worldwide nickel or copper 
prices or demand. Perhaps we would have 
appreciated knowing about it sooner. I am 
not sure that it would have been all that 
helpful. 

I can’t say whether there has been con- 
sultation with the government of Canada 
which perhaps can be somewhat more help- 
ful in a situation such as this—we are talking 
about an intermational situation—than we 
can be. But we will be asking them this 
afternoon what consultation they have had 
with the government of Canada and what, 
if any, solutions they can suggest to the 
government of Canada or to the government 
of Ontario. 


Mr. S. Smith: Supplementary: Accepting 
the fact that the international market for 
nickel is very soft at the moment, can the 
Treasurer none the less address himself to 
whether he is prepared to sit back and 
watch the profits from Ontario finance our 
main competitors in Guatemala and Indonesia, 
and is he quite prepared to allow these lay- 
offs to occur without some recognition that 
Ontario profits are now undermining Ontario 
jobs? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The investments 
which were made by Inco and, I assume, 
the borrowings which were made by Inco 
—very heavy borrowings, and not just profits 
earned here over the years—have in fact, I 
would believe in the case of both Guatemala 
and Indonesia, been substantially made. 
Whether in the present context they should 
or should not have been made, I think that is 
spilled milk. 

Presumably the bills have been paid or 
must be paid in those two countries; so the 
investment by Inco is a fact. I don’t know 
that that’s going to be the most productive 
line of questioning this afternoon, although, 
as I have already indicated in response to 
the original question, we will certainly be in 
discussion with them—and I don’t think this 
is all going to happen this afternoon. 

I don’t think we are going to get all the 
answers, which either we need or they may 
want from us, in one meeting this afternoon. 
I think that should be made clear. We cer- 
tainly will discuss with them, as I already 
indicated in reply to the first question, what 
impact or otherwise this is having on their 
offshore operations. 


Mr. Laughren: A supplementary: In view 
of the fact that the unemployment rate in 
northeastern Ontario is already the highest 
in the province, will the Treasurer initiate 
meetings with the federal government with 
a view to establishing a TEIGA-DREE agree- 
ment for northeastern Ontario, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the Sudbury basin? I draw 
particular attention to this because I wonder 
if the Treasurer is aware that the Minister of 
Labour announced just the day before yes- 
terday in the Ministry of Labour estimates 
that there is no manpower co-ordinating pro- 
gram for northeastern Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I can only say that 
my colleague, the Minister of Northern Affairs 
and I, and the provincial secretary, have in 
front of us a number of proposals at the 
moment, both in northeastern and _ north- 
western Ontario, which, if found acceptable 
by the government of Canada, could lead to 
a TEIGA-DREE agreement. But I cannot 
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indicate to the member that this is something 
which is imminent or about to happen to- 
day or tomorrow. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: On a point of privilege, 
Mr. Speaker, the hon. member for Nickel 
Belt has said that I said there was no man- 
power co-ordinating program for north- 
eastern Ontario. The Manpower Co-ordinating 
Committee of this province is for the entire 
province. What I said was that there was 
no community employment strategy for the 
Sudbury region. 


Mr. Deans: That’s even worse. 


Mr. Speaker: Order, please. I would like to 
remind hon. members that was neither a point 
of privilege nor a point of order. You can 
stand up to correct a misstatement. 

I might also just remind the hon. member 
for Scarborough West that he need not have 
risen earlier on a point of order. He can get 
up and ask for unanimous consent to do cer- 
tain things in this House; that’s quite legi- 
timate. But it is neither a point of order nor 
a point of privilege. 

Mr. Lewis: Mr. Speaker, do you mean I 
can rise, just as I am now, and say whatever 
I please at any time without a _prefatory 
outburst? 


Mr. Speaker: No, but you needn’t attribute 
it to either a point of order or a point of 
privilege. You need no excuse if you have 
a legitimate reason. 

Mr. Lewis: Good. 


Mr. Breithaupt: As long as it’s not a point 
of view. 


Mr. MacDonald: Obviously the reason was 
very legitimate. 

Mr. Bolan: Supplementary: Is this govern- 
ment trying to tell this House that it had no 
warning, no warning at all, of the impending 
doom about to strike the community of north- 
erm Ontario? And is the government trying 
to tell this House that, despite the warning 
it was supposed to have had, it did nothing 
whatever? 


Hon, Mr. McKeough: Mr. Speaker, to say 
that there have not been warnings, I think, 
would be wrong. Perhaps the hon. member 
is not aware—certainly, other members of the 
House are aware—that there have been lay- 
offs and some cutting back at Falconbridge 
Nickel in the Sudbury basin. 

Mr. Martel: National Steel in the Sudbury 
basin. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Those original layoffs 
were several months ago, I think. There were 
also layoffs at the Port Colborne works of 
Inco. Also, I think that anyone reading the 


newspapers for the last year—the last six 

months, particularly— would be aware of the 

fact that there is an over-supply of nickel in 

world markets and, I guess, of copper too. 
Mr. Lewis: Deliberately manipulated. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The price of copper 
having risen some months ago came _ back 
down to the very low level of 50 cents on the 
LME. The writing on the wall was there for 
all to see. 


An hon. member: You see, those corporate 
pirates do whatever they want. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: As recently as Mon- 
day, there was, to some extent, a warning 
when, as members are aware, in my quart- 
erly forecast we substantially lowered the 
amount of money which we expect ito receive 
from mining profits tax, which is directly 
related to the sale of nickel and copper 
and other ores in this province. 

To say that we have not had any warning 
would, I think, really be putting your head 
in the sand. 

Mr. Speaker: I'll allow two more supple- 
mentaries on this. It’s been indicated there 
may be an opportunity at a later time. I'll 
allow one more brief supplementary from the 
member for Ottawa Centre and the hon. 
member for Quinte. 


Mr. Cassidy: Supplementary: In view of 
these conditions which the Treasurer is now 
aware of and which his staff were, presumably, 
aware of before, has the government of On- 
tario held any meetings with Inco over the 
past year to discuss the effect on the economy, 
and on jobs, or was any such meeting sought 
after the layoffs were announced at the Port 
Colborne refinery? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think there have 
been ongoing discussions which I was not 
privy to; they were at the ministerial level 
with the Minister of Natural Resources. I 
know that there have been some communica- 
tions at staff level. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for Quinte. 
This will be the final supplementary. 

Mr. O’Neil: Supplementary: To the Treas- 
urer, and going along with Mr. Cassidy’s 
remarks: having sight of all of these forecasts 
of doom hanging over the mines, does he not 
feel it was the obligation of his government 
to have approached these companies to see 
why something couldn’t be done—prior to this 
happening today? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Obviously, I very 
much regret what has happened today; we 
all do. But I think it would be wise to keep 
some sense of balance in searching for solu- 
tions to this problem. 
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Mr. Laughren: The minister is not unem- 
ployed. 

Mr. Warner: Explain that to the people out 
of work. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think the people in 
the Sudbury basin could probably give the 
statistics—which I don’t have in my hand— 
better than I can. But the fact is that Cana- 
dian nickel and Canadian copper move into 
world markets, and when they are not moving 
into world markets the results are felt. Our 
own domestic consumption is very small. We 
have a depressed steel industry in the United 
States where, I understand, much of Inco’s 
production moves. 

I would have to say in all frankness that 
it is beyond the capability of members on 
this side of the House—and I suspect on 
either side of the House—to do something 
about, for example, a depressed steel indus- 
try in the United States or the lack of de- 
mand for nickel or copper in international 
markets. 


[2:30] 
Mr. Lewis: Over the years you gave them 
preferential treatment. 


Mr. Foulds: It is a dogmatic straitjacket. 


Mr. S. Smith: I will ask another question 
of the Treasurer on this topic, Mr. Speaker. 

During these discussions with the various 
companies involved, has the Treasurer indi- 
cated a readiness to make sure that Ontario’s 
tax and royalty structure is of such a nature 
as not to impede Ontario's competitiveness 
with competing jurisdictions in which these 
same companies operate? 


Mr. Lauglhiren: Too liberal. 


Mr. Lewis: Give them more exemptions, 
more concessions; give away the whole basin. 

Mr. Laughren: They can’t give away any 
more. They have tried. 

Mr. S. Smith: Is the Treasurer willing, 
in fact, to create a tax structure which will 
be such as to make certain that the tax 
system itself is not impeding Ontario’s com- 
petitiveness as a site for nickel operations? 

Mr. MacDonald: There is nothing left to 
give them. 


Mr. Speaker: Order. 


My. Cassidy: The conspiracy of the two of 
you. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Speaker, I don’t 
have to give Inco that assurance. The fact is 
there in the figures which were tabled in this 
House on Monday that profits are substan- 
tially reduced, and without breaking out that 
downward revision—to $40 million from a 
peak in 1975 of $150 million—without break- 


ing that out between the parts of the indus- 
try, most of that tax is paid by relatively 
few companies. 

The fact is that it is a mining profits tax, 
and when there isn’t a profit and the ore is 
not being sold then the tax is not paid. It 
would be obvious to most of us that precisely 
the purpose of that tax was, in fact, fully laid 
out for all to see on Monday. When there is 
a depressed situation the tax is not payable. 
We do not have a royalty. Perhaps the mem- 
ber is not aware that we do not have 
royalties in this province. 

I think it has to be said—and members 
from the basin will be better aware of this 
than I—that due to one good feature, and 
there are a number, but the good feature of 
our Ontario mining tax, despite the fact that 
nickel and copper in particular were not 
moving but were merely going into inven- 
tory—and this has been going on now for 
over a year—one of the benefits of the On- 
tario mining tax as opposed to a royalty has 
been at work, and the taxes have not been 
paid. 

I suspect what the company will tell us 
this afternoon is that there comes a point 
when it can no longer afford—even though 
it is not being taxed by way of royalty or 
profits tax—it cannot go on adding to an 
inventory which is not moving out. 


Mr. S. Smith: By way of supplementary, 
I accept the Treasurer’s point that his gradu- 
ated tax is better than a royalty, but does 
the Treasurer not accept that in a cyclical 
industry like the mining industry taxing the 
companies heavily in a graduated method 
when they do well leaves them with insuffi- 
cient reserves to reinvest in the company to 
tide them over the more difficult times? Is 
he prepared to make sure—I simply ask this, 
Mr. Speaker—that our tax system is not act- 
ing as a disincentive, encouraging invest- 
ment to leave the country and to go to 
places like Indonesia and Guatemala? 

Mr. MacDonald: Oh go on. Join the Jap- 
anese conspiracy. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Speaker, it will 
continue to be the policy of this govern- 
ment— 

Mr. Laughren: Why doesn’t one of you 
cross the floor? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am not about to 
agree with the hon. leader. It will continue 
to be the policy of this government that we 
will, insofar as possible, design our tax 
system in the resource area to encourage em- 
ployment, yes, in the mining industry, but 
also in that system to do our best to encour- 
age, to credit, to benefit those companies 
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which will upgrade those resources within 
Canada. 

I think that is a very fundamental decision 
which we are going to have to make in the 
next few years in this country, as to whether 
our ambition in life is simply to bring ore out 
of the ground and ship it out of the country. 

Mr. Martel: Now you are talking. We 
have been talking to you about that for 
years. It falls on deaf ears. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The present Ontario 
mining tax very much— 

Ms. Gigantes: What are you waiting for? 

Mr. Lewis: You created this problem. 

Interjections. 


Mr. Speaker: Order. The Treasurer is the 
only member who has the floor. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The present Ontario 
mining tax is designed to stimulate and to 
encourage the further processing and refining 
and fabricating of Canadian ores within 
Canada, and that remains our commitment. 
Those who would say—and there are those 
from Inco and from the mining industry who 
have said—simply that our structure of tax 
is too high, forget about the incentives which 
are provided to reduce that tax for further 
refining and processing within Canada. 

Having said all that, the Minister of 
Natural Resources and I have indicated to 
the mining association, more particularly to 
the government of Canada, that we are pre- 
pared and have made a very tentative be- 
ginning in looking at what revisions might 
be necessary to an Act which, after all, is 
only two years— 

Mr. Warner: Corporate welfare. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: —three years old, 
and which at the time of its passage was 
generally agreed, to my recollection, as being 
a fair system and a system which would 
encourage the upgrading of Canadian raw 
materials within Canada. I, for one, don’t 
want to lose sight of that objective. But 
having said that, we are taking a look at 
the Act. 


“Mr. MacDonald: Did you talk to Jim 
Gillies? 

‘Mr. Martel: Supplementary: Has the min- 
ister considered the possibility of introducing 
any of the recommendations of the select 
committee of this Legislature, which was 
led by the former Speaker, which called for 
a 50 per cent takeover of the mining in- 
dustry and the processing and the manu- 
facturing of those raw materials here in 
Canada, and in Ontario in particular, as 
opposed to the present lack of government 
policy? ‘i edie! 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Speaker, I have 
looked at those recommendations. I am sure 
my colleagues have looked at those recom- 
mendations— 

Mr. Martel: Each of them signed them. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: —which called for 
nationalization or part nationalization or part 
purchase of Canadian resource industries. 


Mr. Lewis: Right. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We reject those. 
Mr. Lewis: Right—the Tories signed it. 
Mr. Martel: You wrote the report. 


Mr. Speaker: Order. The hon. member 
for Grey-Bruce with a supplementary. 


Mr. Martel: Don’t give us that nonsense. 


Mr. Sargent: Supplementary, Mr. Speaker, 
to the minister. The reverse side of the picture 
is against the tax profits. That’s gone by the 
board. I think that the government should 
be able to ascertain today, or shortly, the 
magnitude of the stockpiling, the extent of 
the inventory, to show these 2,800 people 
how far down the road we are looking at— 
three or four months? a year, or two years? 
—hbefore this inventory is depleted and when 
they can go back to work. But as always, 
the government has no standby plan and now 
it is going to lean on the feds for the answers. 
I think it’s time it had some plans of its own. 


Mr. Speaker: What is your question? 
Mrs. Campbell: The answer is no. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Speaker, this may 
surprise you but the questions which my 
friend suggested might be asked of the com- 
pany this afternoon are among those very 
questions which I and my colleagues I think 
will be asking this afternoon. 


Mr. Peterson: Are you going to that meet- 
ing? We will come with you. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Speaker, while 
I am on my feet though, I have to draw 
attention to the fact that just four or five 
months have gone by since most of us were 
out on the hustings. During that short time, 
the short list of drug companies, car in- 
surance and natural gas companies has today 
been added to by taking over the natural 
resource companies and the mines. Stand up 
and show your colours. 


Mr. MacDonald: Out of order, Mr. Speaker. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We just have a short 
list. That’s three sectors. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for Sud- 
bury with a supplementary. | 

Hon. Mr, McKeough: We just have a shor 
lists. 

An hon. member: Pretty limp. 
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An hon. member: You are on the way 
down, Darcy. 

Mr. Sargent: No wonder you guys are in 
trouble over there. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Speaker: Order. I recognize the hon. 
member for Sudbury. 


Mr. Germa: Supplementary: Does the gov- 
ernment of Ontario have a position to put to 
the International Nickel Company: this after- 
noon and, if so, what the hell is that 
position? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: If we had a position 
to put before International Nickel, hopefully, 
that position would be based on a maximum 
appreciation insofar as that is possible of the 
facts and the figures, some of which have 
been suggested as reasonable questions by my 
friend from Grey-Bruce. If we had all those 
facts and figures, then we obviously would 
not find it necessary to meet with the com- 
pany and would have been prepared for an 
emergency debate this afternoon. 

Mr. MacDonald: Is the member for Grey- 
Bruce your friend now? 


Mr. Lewis: Your friend from Grey-Bruce? 
You haven’t called him a friend in 10 years. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Obviously the answer 
to the question at this moment is no. 


Mr. S. Smith: Mr. Speaker, I beg your 
indulgence. 


Mr. Speaker: Two more brief supplemen- 
taries from the members for Hamilton West 
and Scarborough West. We've spent 26 
minutes on this one question and it’s not 
giving other members an opportunity. 

Mr. Germa: You are wiping out a city, Mr. 
Speaker. 


Mr. S. Smith: With your indulgence, a 
very brief question: Would the Treasurer 
consider, in view of the gravity of the situa- 
tion, including representatives of the two 
opposition parties—I would suggest the two 
leaders—to attend at his meeting with Inco 
this afternoon, so that we can all be well 
prepared for the debate which will take place 
in this House tomorrow? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am sure that the 
Minister of Labour and others will report to 
the House after these meetings. I’m quite 
sure that those whom we will meet with will 
be quite prepared to meet with members of 
the official opposition or with the members 
of the third party. My. answer would be no. 
This is a meeting which is being arranged 
between the company and the government in 
the discharge of our responsibilities. I don’t 
think we would be prepared to add to it. 


Mr. Laughren: Cosier. 

Mr. Cassidy: I think he is proposing a 
coalition. 

Mr. Speaker: Is this a supplementary? 


Mr. Lewis: No, Ill ask a new question on 
the subject. 


Mr. Speaker: On the same topic? 
Mr. Lewis: Yes, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Speaker: In fairness to other members 
of the House, it seems almost evident we’re 
going to have a full ranging debate on this 
in the not-too-distant future, and it’s not 
giving other members an opportunity to ask 
their own questions. 


Mr. MacDonald: He has the right to use 
his time as he sees fit. 


Mr. Speaker: You can proceed, but I just 
say leave some time for private members. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Speaker, regardless of the 
questions I ask I hope there will be the same 
time left. That doesn’t bear on the quality of 
the questions. 

I’d like to redirect, if I could, on this issue 
to the Minister of Northern Affairs, since as 
one of the architects of this decision he will 
understand a little better perhaps what pre- 
ceded it. May I ask him that when he is 
meeting with the International Nickel Com- 
pany this afternoon he might indicate to them 
that the government will disallow the special 
exemptions that have been granted until the 
year 1985, open-ended in amount, to process 
and refine abroad, unless they do something to 
maintain that work force in Sudbury? 


Hon. Mr. Bernier: Mr. Speaker, I don't 
consider that a question. 

Mr. Lewis: By way of supplementary, since 
it was under his aegis as the Minister of 
Natural Resources, under section 181 of the 
Mining Act, the minister granted exemptions 
to Inco until December, 1985, in two in- 
stances, to process and refine abroad, would 
he like to indicate whether he will use that 
special privilege granted to them as a nego- 
tiating point to see if we cannot manage to 
persuade them of their obligation to the 
Canadian work force? 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: I think it’s fair to say 
that in our discussions with Inco, which will 
start this afternoon, all areas affecting the 
Sudbury basin and that particular company 
will be carefully examined. The specific point 
to which the hon. member refers, I’m sure 
he realizes, lies with the Minister of Natural 
Resources (Mr. F. S. Miller). 


Mr. Lewis: Wipe your hands of it, eh? 
Mr. Laughren: When the minister is dis- 
cussing this with International Nickel, will 
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he also in collaboration with his colleagues 
in the cabinet take a look at section 113 of 
the Mining Act, under which he makes exemp- 
tions, so that we no longer grant exemptions 
to companies such as Inco and Falconbridge 
to ship ore elsewhere, because those are jobs 
we're shipping out? 

[2:45] 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: I think the hon. mem- 
ber is fully aware of, and the Treasurer has 
made reference to, the processing allowances 
that have been allowed the major companies 
to encourage the further processing of those 
ores in northern Ontario. 

Mr. Laughren: It hasn’t worked. 

Mr. Lewis: Then you give them exemp- 
tions. 

Hon, Mr. Bernier: Some companies have 
taken advantage of that particular processing 
allowance, such as Texasgulf, as the hon. 
member well knows, in the Timmins area. 


Mr. Lewis: But not Inco and Falconbridge. 


Hon. Mr. Bernier: The government's in- 
tention is to push it that particular way— 


Mr. Cassidy: You haven't shown that. 


Hon. Mr. Bernier: —and certainly we'll 
discuss all those aspects 

Mr. MacDonald: They thumb their noses 
at you. 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: Oh, no, they don’. 


Mr. Lewis: Just a quick supplementary: 
When the minister granted those exemptions 
from the legislation which was supposed to 
make sure that things like this never did 
happen in the Sudbury basin, did he know 
that the investment in Indonesia would be $1 
billion, in New Caledonia almost $2 billion, 
in Guatemala almost half a billion? Was the 
minister aware of the amount of money that 
was going to other jurisdictions as our work 
force was atrophying? 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: I think in granting those 
particular exemptions all aspects of the op- 
eration are looked at very, very carefully. 


Mr. Laughren: Did you know that? 
Mr. Warner: So you did know it. 
Mr. McClellan: So you did know. 


Hon. Mr. Bernier: The immediate, the 
short-term and the long-term interests of our 
particular province are carefully considered. 


Mr. Martel: I wanted to ask a supple- 
mentary: Has it ever dawned on the govern- 
ment that when these corporations are getting 
these concessions and expanding their op- 
erations in places such as Norway, that it’s 
going to be detrimental to the Canadian work 
force? Does it ever dawn on the government? 


Hon. Mr. Bernier: Certainly it has, Mr. 
Speaker, and I think the hon. members are 
being— 

Mr. MacDonald: But you don’t do any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Martel: You continue to grant exemp- 
tions. 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: —a little naive, really, in 
some of their arguments hcre this afternoon— 

Mr. Lupusella: You carry on the same 
policy. 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: —with regard to ex- 
emptions under section 113. 

Mr. Martel: Falconbridge. 

Hon, Mr. Bernier: The members are being 
naive and they’re not facing the facts, the 
reasons why those exemptions were given— 

Mr. Martel: Falconbridge? You gave them 
the 1975 grant. 

Hon. Mr. Bemier: —to keep those jobs 
going on an ongoing basis— 

Mr. Laughren: Tell us about Falconbridge. 


Hon. Mr. Bernier: —on a short-term and 
long-term basis, 


‘Mr. Warner: You're a disaster. 

Mr. Laughren: Do you know any workers, 
Leo? 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: Oh, short-sighted. Boy! 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Speaker, I have a second 
question on the same subject to the Minister 
of Labour, if I may: Since when my col- 
league mentioned the potential layoffs to her 
yesterday morning in committee she was 
not aware of them at the time, does she 
now see their full extent, and since implicit 
in the statement today is something really 
even more ominous—they say, “Further pro- 
duction cutbacks may prove necessary and 
could occur in the first half of 1978,” 
which could mean many, many more men 
out of work—is the minister prepared to de- 
mand by way of legislation now for all 
larger companies in Ontario that advance 
discussion be entered onto with government 
before any such calamitous decision is taken? 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Speaker, much 
as it would be desirable and I would hope 
that the intentions of most large institutions 
would be to provide us with advance infor- 
mation, I suppose that I would have to say at 
this point that I am not prepared to intro- 
duce such legislation. 

I believe that we can ask for this kind of 
co-operation from responsible companies— 


Mr. Lewis: They’re not responsible. 


Mr. MacDonald: They are not responsible. 
They didn’t give it to you. 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: —and I believe, sir 
that responsible companies will give us that 
kind of co-operative action. 


Mr. McClellan: Where are they? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: If it is necessary to 
lean vigorously upon them in order to at- 
tempt to get that kind of information, I’m 
prepared to do that. 


Mr. MacDonald: After the fact. 


Hon, B. Stephenson: But to legislate that 
kind of requirement in what is supposed to 
be a relatively free economy, I think, would 
be entirely counter to the democratic pro- 
cess. 


Mr. Lewis: Oh, thank you. Free for the 
workers who are on the receiving end. How 
free is it for the worker? 


Mr. Foulds: I wonder if the Minister of 
Labour could indicate to us and lean on 
Inco this afternoon to find out if the further 
production cutbacks will affect Inco’s mine 
at Shebandowan in Ontario? 

Hon. B. Stephenson: We shall be attempt- 
ing, Mr. Speaker, to gather all of the in- 
formation which we can, not only about this 
immediate situation but projections for at 
least the next year and longer. 

Mr. Martel: Supplementary question, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker: Final supplementary, the 
hon. member for Sudbury East. 


Mr. Martel: Since we're talking about such 
responsible companies as _ Falconbridge, 
which laid off a month after the vacation 
time—that’s responsibility-my supplementary 
question is: Is the minister prepared to intro- 
duce by legislation supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits similar to the agreement 
worked out between the United Auto Work- 
ers and the auto producers where, to force 
more rationalization of production, the com- 
pany must establish a fund and if layoffs 
occur, the workers receive in addition’ to 
their unemployment insurance benefits a sum 
of 30 per cent, bringing them to roughly 95 
per cent of their wages during the lifetime 
of the layoff? | 

And instead of giving away our shirt we 
penalize them for a change and make them 
rationalize their production. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I would have to sa 
that I am not prepared to legislate ape 
action right at the moment. 

Mr. Lewis: No. The minister is not pre- 
pared to do anything. ; 

Hon. B. Stephenson: I am prepared to look 
at iit, because it might, be worthwhile to 
consider introducing such legislation if and 
when the price of nickel rises above the 
devastatingly low price that it is right now. 
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But to introduce such legislation at the mo- 
ment, I think would probably strap not only 
the employees who would be _ receiving 
benefits but all of the others who are em- 
ployed by that company who are continuing 
to work. 


Mr. Martel: Who overproduced? 


EDWARDSBURGH LAND ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Conway: Mr. Speaker, I have a ques- 
tion of the Treasurer. In the matter of the 
Edwardsburgh land assembly, I am wonder- 
ing whether the Treasurer, as senior provin- 
cial planner, agrees with his colleague from 
Carleton-Grenville (Mr. Sterling) and would 
support the immediate release of any and all 
information respective to and about the 
in‘tial assembly of that particular land bank 
and now, particularly, the Dillon report on 
the alleged disposition of that particular 
assembly? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Speaker, the re- 
port was not commissioned by me. It was 
commissioned elsewhere. It is under consid- 
eration in the Resources Development secre- 
tariat, as I understand it. Whether they have 
completed it or not, I don’t know. So Tm 
not in a position to agree, as much as I 
would like to, with the very fine member 
for Carleton-Grenville. That is not my par- 
ticular responsibility. 

Mr. Conway: Supplementary: In terms of 
the Treasurer’s regional priorities budget, 
given the fact this particular Jand assembly 
was offered to the people of eastern Ontario 
as a showcase for the future industrial de- 
velopment of eastern Ontario, and given the 
apparent and almost imminent collapse of 
that showcase. I wonder what the minister 
now has to offer by way of surrogate to the 
people of eastern Ontario in replacement for 
this showcase? 

Mr. Breithaupt: It is called spilled milk. 

Mr. Lewis: Trees. 

Mr. Kerrio: A Minister for Eastern Ontario. 


HOME HEATING AND INSULATION 


Mr. Pope: Mr. Speaker, my question is 
addressed to the Minister of Energy. In view 
of the fact that the provincial government 
has postponed the Ontario home insulation 
program, in view of the fact that the federal 
home insulation program applies only to 
homes constructed before 1921, and in view 
of the fact that there are virtually no homes in 
northern Ontario constructed prior to 1921, 
would ‘the minister request the federal gov- 
ernment to apply different time-of-construc- 
tion criteria to northern Ontario in _ its 
programs? 
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Mr. Riddell: Leave it all up to the feds. 

Mr. Pope: What has been suggested by 
the Liberals? 

Interjections. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Would you call them 
to order, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. Speaker: If we could have some order, 
we might get an answer. 


Interjections. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: That was an excellent 
question, Mr. Speaker. That very point was 
one of the concerns we had in my ministry 
in connection with the federal program that 
was unilaterally designed and announced. 

At the staff level we did request that other 
factors be taken into consideration, such as 
regional differences, different types of con- 
struction in different parts of Ontario and 
the climatic conditions that the hon. member 
speaks of. These are considerations that we 
were concerned with. I may say also that 
other provinces across Canada were concerned 
with this type of problem in the present 
federal program. We will work towards a 
program, certainly at the federal level, which 
would take into consideration differences in 
regions and from province to province. 

Mr. Conway: What about your election 
promise? 

Mr. Kerrio: Have you got a by-election 
down there? 

Mr. Epp: Supplementary: Since it costs 
more in capital expansion of Hydro to pro- 
vide an additional megawatt of power than 
it costs in insulation to save one megawatt 
of power, how can the minister possibly 
claim that his decision to scrap the insulation 
program will save money? 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: At no time did I 
suggest that the deferral of the proposed plan, 
the fuel-savers plan, would save money on 
the part of the consumers. What I was re- 
ferring to was the budgetary limitation under 
which I find myself. 

I would also direct the member’s attention 
to the fact that on the whole there is great 
emphasis at the present time in terms of 
the residential consumer insulating his home. 
The industry has mentioned that there is 
quite a run on insulation and many people 
foresee shortages in terms of insulation. 
There’s no suggestion that there be less sav- 
ing on the part of the residential home owner. 
On the contrary, I encourage the residential 
home owner to— 


Mr. Foulds: Except in a practical way. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: —insulate, but I don’t 
think there are that many houses across 


Ontario which are heated electrically that it 
would have a significant impact on the capital 
expansion program of Ontario Hydro. 


Mr. Samis: Supplementary: Since the min- 
ister was aware of the economic forecast, 
could he tell us why he promised this pro- 
gram in the first place to the people of On- 
tario in the midst of the election campaign, 
with what degree of seriousness we should 
even take him— 

An hon. member: None at all. 


Mr. Samis: —and can he give the home 
owners of Ontario any idea if they can ex- 
pect to receive any consideration in the 
future if they seek to insulate their homes 
without waiting for the federal program to 
apply to them personally? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, may I 
correct the hon. member? There was no 
promise made by me in connection with this 
program. May I say that the suggestion— 

Mr. Samis: May 18. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: Just a minute, may I 
say that the suggestion— 

Mr. Cassidy: There was no promise? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: —of this program was 
revealed by me during the last federal- 
provincial conference on oil and gas pricing, 
and the reason I made mention of the fact 
that we were considering this program with- 
in our ministry— 

Mr. Cassidy: Was to win votes. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: —was the fact that the 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources had 
indicated that the federal government was 
going to announce a $1.5 billion insulation 
program. This came without consultation with 
the provincial ministers. 

Mr. Samis: Why did you promise it? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: So at that very point 
I made mention of the provincial initiatives 
in terms of conservation and insulation in 
particular— 

Mr. Samis: Why did you promise it? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: —hoping that the federal 
program, if it was developed, would take 
into consideration the program or the pro- 
posal that my ministry had under way. 

Mr. Samis: It didn’t. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: I admit that was 
revealed prematurely by me, but only so 
that that point could be taken into consider- 
ation. 

Mr. Samis: Why did you promise this? 

Mr. Cassidy: So you could win votes. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, to refresh 
the memories of the opposition, that was 
well— 
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Mr. Warner: Speaking of insulation, you 
should be stuffed somewhere. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: —before any election 
was ever thought of. 

Mr. Speaker: We don’t want a speech. We 
just want an answer to the question. 

Hon, J. A. Taylor: If you would like a 
longer answer, I can give you a_ longer 
answer. 

Mr. Lewis: On a point of privilege, to 
correct a misstatement, the announcement of 
the fuel-savers loan program was May 18, 
1977. 

Mr. Speaker: There is no privilege abro- 
gated. That is not a point of privilege. 

Mr. Lewis: Of course it is. There was a 
misstatement. 

Mr. Speaker: It’s not a point of privilege. 

Mr. Sargent: Mr. Speaker, a supplementary: 
To show the insanity of the whole operation 
over there, the minister decries the fact that 
he doesn’t have the $5 million in his budget 
to do the home insulation program—that’s his 
motivation there—but he is— 

Mr. Speaker: Question? 

Mr. Sargent: —thank you—but he is asking 
us to spend $1 billion with Denison Mines 
for — 

Mr. Speaker: I still don’t hear your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Sargent: —the future of uranium. How 
does he relate $1 billion for uranium and 
he can’t spend $5 million for insulation? It’s 
insanity. 

Hon. B. Stephenson; What is insanity? 
What on earth is he talking about, does he 
know? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, I think 
there must be some confusion in the mind of 
the the member, because— 

Hon. B. Stephenson: In the mind? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: —pardon the expression 
—because I really don’t relate to that type 
of question. 

Mr. Sargent: On a point of order, Mr. 
Speaker— 

Mr. Speaker: There is nothing out of 
order. 

Mr. Sargent: Doesn’t the minister know he 
is spending $1 billion on uranium now? 

Mr. Speaker: There is nothing out of order 
here. The minister can answer in any way 
he chooses. Does the minister have an 
answer? 

Hon. B. Stephenson: He did. 


[3:00] 
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Hon. J. A. Taylor: I was wondering if the 
member had a question, 

Mr. Speaker: A new question, the hon. 
member for Lakeshore. 


ANACONDA PLANT 


Mr. Lawlor: My God, it’s difficult to get 
in, Mr. Speaker. 

To the Minister of Labour: I spoke to her 
the other day about the real possibility of a 
complete closing down of the Anaconda plant 
in New Toronto. Since that time, what 
thoughts has she had as to what she may do 
to preserve the 875 jobs involved in this 
plant and the whole industry itself in this 
country? 

Mr. MacDonald: Your system is collapsing 
around you. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Oh, I think not. I 
think capitalism is probably not only alive 
and flourishing, but will make a rapid re- 


covery. 


Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion’s attacks upon capitalism, in order to 
capitalize upon the problems which are pres- 
ently facing the people of Ontario, I should 
like to respond to the question which the 
hon. member for Lakeshore posed me. 


Mr. Speaker: I wish you would. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Thank you, Mr. 
Speaker. That company specifically is one 
that has been investigated—the problem has 
been investigated—by both the Ministry of 
Industry and Tourism and by officials within 
my ministry. I think it would be fair to say 
that the concerns are perhaps premature at 
this point, but nonetheless because the con- 
cerns are there, discussions are being held 
between the company and the officials of 
Industry and Tourism. They are also involving 
other levels of government in those discussions, 
and we are attempting to work with the 
union in that area to see, if indeed there are 
problems, if there are some ways in which 
we can head off in a preventive kind of way 
the potential problems. But it is my under- 
standing that the owners of the company do 
have several potential buyers for the com- 
pany. 

The problem which was raised in estimates 
yesterday is being explored. We have not 
found the entire answer to that one as yet, 
but when it is found we shall see what we 
can do to resolve it as well. 

Mr. S. Smith: Has she got an allowance 
for fabrication in Ontario? 


Hon. B. Stephenson; Oh, Stuart, I am 
insulted. 
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LOSS OF DOCTORS 


Mr. Johnson: A question to the Minister 
of Health: In today’s edition of the Toronto 
Sun the headline screams “Report Slaps Doc- 
tors.” My question is, in view of the fact that 
so many doctors are leaving or planning to 
leave Ontario and relocate in Texas, Arizona, 
or other southern states, with the financial 
assistance of that state, and since headlines 
such as this are encouraging them to decide 
to leave, would his ministry undertake to 
release a report indicating the number of 
doctors we have lost in the past year? Sec- 
ondly, would his ministry also issue a state- 
ment of support for the many truly fine dedi- 
cated doctors that we have in this province 
and try to encourage them to remain here? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Speaker, Tll be 
glad to table such a_ report. There is one 
just being completed that I asked for several 
months ago and which has been prepared 
based on discussions with the college and 
various other sources, including the United 
States immigration service. 

I must say that I get a little concerned 
about some of these reports and the way 
that they are perhaps overblown. That par- 
ticular report, as I read the press release—I 
haven’t had a chance to read the report by 
this Dr. Morgan—but as I flipped through the 
press release quickly yesterday, what he 
seemed to be saying was—and I think that this 
is a truism now—the fact that you spend 
more money on health care doesn’t mean you 
are going to have a healthier society. That 
seemed to be one of the crucial points, or 
focuses if you will, of this report by Dr. 
Morgan. 

I accept that. I don’t know that I can 
accept that that should be interpreted by 
some headline writer as being a slap at doc- 
tors. I will certainly be glad to table such 
figures, and I will be glad to comment 
further on it at that time. 


Mr. Kerrio: Supp!ementary: Is the minister 
aware of the fact that there is a task force 
of doctors touring the United States, anti- 
OHIP, telling them that if they incorporate 
some of the laws that we have in OHIP in 
Ontario they will be moving to the States? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It is not a task force. 
I think it is in fact, if anything, a self- 
appointed group of three doctors who are 
going through the United States, I believe 
at the invitation of the American Medical 
Association. Their comments are not anti- 
OHIP. Their comments tend to be saying, 
in effect, they propose that the United States 
establish a system of health care such as we 


had pre-OHIP, which was the day of 
OMSIP, the private insurers and so forth. 

I’m not aware that any of the three have 
said they're going there. I have to tell the 
member that about three weeks ago, my senior 
staff and I spent a day with the Hon. Joseph 
Califano, the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare of the United States. My im- 
pression and my recollection of that meeting 
were that he was saying that the United 
States has enough doctors, thank you, and 
they may very well themselves in the not- 
too-distant future be putting on the kind of 
immigration controls which this country, at 
the request—in fact, the demand—of my pre- 
decessor, now Minister of Natural Resources, 
imposed in the last two years. 

There is one other thing I should say. It 
seems that in all these reports it comes down 
to dollars. There are certain factors in states 
like Arizona and Texas with which we can- 
not compete. First of all, the current doctor- 
patient ratio in the state of Texas, for in- 
stance, is about one to 1,300. In Ontario to- 
day it’s about one to 560 or 570. Obviously, 
given that disparity, it’s not that difficult to 
establish a practice in the state of Texas 
today. 

Secondly, the state of Texas doesn’t have an 
income tax. We do. Thirdly, the overall in- 
come tax rate of the government of the United 
States is lower than that of the Dominion 
of Canada. 


Mr. Peterson: Do you blame the Treasurer 
for all of this? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: And the list goes on 
and on, If it’s strictly dollars and one wants 
to talk about a comparison with the state of 
Texas, we can’t compete. We wont try. 


Mr. Ziemba: Supplementary. Would the 
minister be in favour of encouraging US 
doctors, who might want to trade places 
with the Canadian doctors who are going 
there, and who might want to work under 
our medicare scheme, to get away from the 
high premiums of malpractice insurance that 
are being levied there? 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Let’s not bring that 
here. 

Mr. Peterson: We don’t need more doc- 
tors. We have more doctors than hydro 
workers. 

Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As a matter of fact 
and this will come out in the figures I will 
table—it is not entirely a one-way movement. 
In fact, ’'d have to say too, as a preliminary 
comment, that it cannot be considered to 
be an exodus. 
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Mr. Peterson: We are exporting doctors 
and importing hydro workers. 

Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It is not a one-way 
movement. We get a great many doctors 
coming into Ontario from the United States 
and from other provinces. I don’t think it’s 
a matter of encouraging at all, although I 
should say that the ones who do come in, 
come in to fairly specialized positions, where 
there is not a Canadian available, and we 
check all those out to ensure that. 

I have no intention of sending my deputy 
minister or the head of OHIP or anybody else 
hae to the states to recruit doctors, none 
at all. 


POINT OF PRIVILEGE 


Hon. Mr. Norton: I believe it to be a 
point of privilege, Mr. Speaker. I stand to 
have it reclassified by yourself if you should 
see fit. 

Mr. Breithaupt: He will. 


Hon. Mr. Norton: I have just recently been 
delivered a copy of a disturbingly misleading 
Canadian Press wire story which has caused 
me to rise on this point of privilege, be- 
cause I would like to assure my colleagues 
on both sides of this House that the implica- 
tion in the story is inaccurate and misleading. 

I presume that the story can only have 
been based upon an interview, a brief one, 
which I had yesterday in the corridors of 
this Legislature with a particular female 
reporter from the Toronto Globe and Mail— 

Mr. Lewis: I am glad you identified the 
sex for us. It is very helpful. 

Hon. Mr. Norton: —and the matter under 
suggestion—I will name the person if it 
should clarify it for any other female re- 
porter from that newspaper, It’s the one and 
only Miss Barbara Yaffe. 

I will read, Mr. Speaker, the first para- 
graph of the story. It says, “Keith Norton, 
the Ontario minister of social services, says 
he is in favour of allowing provinces to spend 
federal dollars earmarked for social services 
on roads, bridges and other priorities.” 

Mr. Lewis: That was in the story this 
morning in the Globe. 


Hon. Mr. Norton: I didn’t see the story 
this morning in the Globe. I apologize for 
having not raised it at that time. 

Mr. Lewis: It seemed perfectly in order. 


Mr. Speaker: Order. Will the member for 
Scarborough Centre just keep quiet. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Speaker: Scarborough West, I’m sorry. 
I could never accuse the member for Scar- 


borough West to be in the centre of any- 
thing except turmoil. 

Hon. Mr. Norton: Mr. Speaker, if I might 
conclude, My concern is that this story is, as 
I have suggested misleading. It is a per- 
version and distortion of the truth as it re- 
lates to what I said in this building yester- 
day. I did, in the course of that discussion, 
indicate that I favoured the kind of flexi- 
bility that would be permitted under a 
block-funding proposal to plan for the needs 
of the residents of this province. 


Mr. Lewis: It is exactly the same thing. 


Mr. McClellan: It is cxactly the same 
thing. 

Hon. Mr. Norton: But at no time in that 
conversation was there any implication on 
my part that I supported, as this story sug- 
gests, the spending of money earmarked for 
social services in this province on roads or 
any other kind of priorities. I want to assure 
my colleagues that is not the case, and it 
will not be the case as long as I am in the 
office that I hold at the present time. 


Interjections. 


Hon. Mr. Norton: If it is necessary, in 
order to avoid this kind of perversion of the 
truth, that I terminate communication with 
that particular reporter, I will. And if my 
colleagues hear of that in the near future, I 
hope they will understand what has moti- 
vated it. 

Mr. Speaker: I consider that a legitimate 
point of privilege. 

Mr. Lewis: What about male reporters? 


Mr. Sargent: That’s the only thing you 
guys have got to do all day. 


CNR CUTBACK 


Mr. Bolan: Mr. Speaker, a question of the 
Minister of Northern Affairs. 

In view of the fact that the minister an- 
nounced at the end of September that the 
Northlander rail passenger service, which is 
operated by the Ontario Northland railway, 
would have to cut back on its services after 
October 30 because of an anticipated deficit 
of $2 million at the end of its first year of 
operation, is it still his ministry's intention 
to proceed with the cutback? How can the 
minister possibly justify a cutback in serv- 
ices after only five months of operation? 


Some hon, members: Shame. 


An hon. member: What a northern min- 
ister. 

Mr. Lewis: He is paranoid, I told the 
minister he would regret it. 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: Not as much as you. 


Mr. Speaker: There is too much under- 
current of noise in the chamber, Will you 
tone it down, please? 


Hon. Mr. Bernier: The Northlander trains 
were placed in operation on June 8 of this 
year on an experimental basis. I think the 
experiment was for at least one train to 
operate into the northeast. Two trains were 
added on a daily basis—one into Timmins 
and one into North Bay—in addition to the 
conventional train that was in place. 

There have been some substantial losses 
in that particular experiment to date, mainly 
because of a lack of federal government sub- 
sidy on the passenger train service. 


Mr. Conway: Such national unity. 


Hon. Mr. Bernier: The major rail lines 
—the CPR and the CNR—do obtain those 
kind of subsidies. My colleague, the Minister 
of Transportation and Communications, is in 
contact with the federal authorities in the 
hope of gaining some assistance in those 
losses, through the same formula that applies 
to other major railways in this country. 
Also, of course, to negotiate a better under- 
standing with regard to the cost of Hiei: 
those trains on the lines owned and operat 
by the CNR. As the member for North Bay 
knows, they are assessing us at $13 a mile 
for operating those particular trains into the 
northeast and that, too, is adding to our 
burden. 


Mr. Conway: Do something about it. 
Mr. Pope: Talk to your friends in Ottawa. 
Interjections 


Hon. Mr. Bernier: I might say to the 
hon. member that there has been a further 
consideration given to this experiment. While 
the discussions are going on with my col- 
league and the federal authorities, there will 
be an extension of the Northlander operation 
to the service into the northeast—hopefully, 
to the end of this year. 


Mr. Bolan: Supplementary, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Speaker: If it is very brief I will except 
it. We have time for only one more question. 


Mr. Bolan: It is very brief, Mr. Speaker. 
Why does the minister consider a deficit of 
$2 million excessive for the provision of a 
rail passenger service to northern Ontario, 
when this government subsidizes other trans- 
portation into remote areas of northern 
Ontario—such as the GO train and _nor- 
Ontario—to much vaster sums than $2 mil- 
lion? 


Mr. Conway: The Tories don’t like the 
north. 


Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for Carle- 
ton East with a brief question—hopefully. 


[3:15] 


CONDOMINIUM LEGISLATION 


Ms. Gigantes: A question of the Minister 
of Consumer and Commercial Relations, 
Mr. Speaker: Given that it is now a year 
since his predecessor announced the creation 
of the Ontario residential condominium study 
group, can he tell us first of all when he 
expects the study group report; and second, 
when the owners of more than 100,000 
condominium units in Ontario can expect 
some legislative reform? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
pecting the copy of the report to be sub- 
mitted to me some time within the next 
four to eight weeks, depending on printing. 
That’s all that is holding it up at the present 
time, I believe. 


Mr. Breaugh: That’s what was said in 
August. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s what was said in June. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: As soon as [| have it 
I will make it public immediately I would 
hope discussions ensue shortly thereafter and, 
depending on how they go, I would hope 
to have something some time early next year, 
but we'll have to see how the public dis- 
cussion goes— 

Ms. Gigantes: Public discussion? 


Mr. Breaugh: Is the minister going to 
bring Darwin back on another task force? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The report is going 
to be made public. Obviously there will be 
discussion ensuing over the eight, ten or 
twelve weeks after it becomes public. I hope 
that we can get a handle on those recom- 
mendations and the response to them, and 
have something some time early next year. 

Ms. Gigantes: That means another year. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, it doesn’t mean 
another year 

Mr. Speaker: The oral question period has 
expired. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS 
TOPSOIL PRESERVATION ACT 


Hon. W. Newman moved first reading of 
Bill 72, An Act to preserve Topsoil in 
Ontario. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Lewis: That’s what they are going to 
use the social service money for—to pay for 
the topsoil. 

Hon. Mr. Norton: Over my dead body. 
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Mr. Foulds: Is this to prevent the drought? 

Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is permissive legislation to allow the muni- 
cipalities of the province of Ontario to pass 
the necessary municipal bylaws for the con- 
trol and removal of topsoil in the municipali- 
ties of the province. 


ONTARIO GUARANTEED ANNUAL 
INCOME AMENDMENT ACT 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener moved first reading of 
Bill 73, An Act to amend the Ontario Guar- 
anteed Annual Income Act, 1974. 


Motion agreed to. 

(Mr. Conway: Did they like the minister at 
Carleton yesterday? How was the national 
unityP Did she give the French a good go? 

Mr. Speaker: Order. 


Hon. ‘Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Speaker, effective 
on July 1 of this year the federal govern- 
ment amended the Old Age Security Act to 
change the residency rules for the old age 
security pension to enable the payment of a 
partial pension to persons who had not re- 
sided in Canada long enough to qualify for a 
full pension. The amendments to the Ontario 
Guaranteed Annual Income Act bring On- 
tario’s legislation into line with the federal 
legislation. 


ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Before the orders of the 
day, Mr. Speaker, I wish to table the answers 
to questions 18 and 21 standing on the notice 
paper as well as the answer to question 20. 
(See appendix, page 967.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 
PRIVATE MEMBERS’ PUBLIC BUSINESS 


PRIVATE ROAD ACCESS ACT 


Mr. Maeck moved second reading of Bill 
63, An Act respecting Motor Vehicle Access 
to Property by Private Road. 

Mr. Maeck: In rising to speak to my bill, 
An Act respecting Motor Vehicle Access to 
Property by Private Road. I can’t help com- 
menting a little bit on the fact that my name 
was drawn first both last year and this year 
in the draw. I think I would like to inform 
you, Mr. Speaker, that in fairness to other 
members J don’t intend to put my name in 
the next time around to give everybody a 
fair chance. 

Mr. Ruston: Buy Wintario tickets, Lorne. 

Mr. Maeck: I must say it was probably 
more embarrassing to the Clerk who drew 
‘tthe name than it was to me. 


Mr. Foulds: Anything can happen. They 
didn’t make you a cabinet minister, hang in 


there. 


Mr. Maeck: Luckily we did have the 
media present so that everybody knows it was 
honest ‘and fair. However, I will step down 
and let someone else have a chance at the 
first ballot. 

With regard to my bill, I would first like 
to say that the problem I seek to remedy was 
brought to my attention by a number of 
people in my own constitutency. I have sub- 
sequently found that the problem is really 
quite widespread, particularly in what we 
know as cottage country, in the province of 
Ontario. The point I would like to make here 
is that this is precisely the kind of problem 
that I believe a private member’s bill can 
hope to remedy. Let me give an example of 
what I am talking about. 

In my riding there is a parcel of land that 
runs out into the lake. Some 18 years ago 
or more, the Crown sold the land and it was 
divided into about 20 lots for the use of 
cottagers. Since there was no road allowance 
on the parcel, the cottagers got together and 
agreed to build their own access road across 
the rear of each lot. They paid for the 
original construction and the subsequent up- 
keep of the road themselves. For many years 
this private road served the cottagers very 
well. 

Recently, however, one of the lots was sold 
and the new owner sought to exercise his 
property rights by closing the road. He 
poured a number of loads of fill on the road 
effectively preventing the other cottagers from 
reaching their property. He sought the pay- 
ment of an annual fee in return for opening 
the road again. In my opinion this behaviour 
was unconscionable and the stranded cottagers 
should be provided with some type of relief. 
This arbitrary closing of roads in my estima- 
tion is a serious problem and one which this 
bill could remedy. 

What is happening now is that a cottager 
may drive up to his lake only to find the 
private road into his or her property barri- 
caded. As a result he or she cannot reach 
the property by car, which, especially in the 
case of opening or closing the cottage, can 
really present ‘a serious problem. What my 
bill is intended to accomplish is the preven- 
tion of arbitrary closing of private roads 
where legitimate owners or tenants are totally 
dependent on those roads for motor vehicle 
access. 

It should be pointed out that problems of 
this kind cannot arise any more. Under the 
Planning Act and various legislation no one 
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is allowed to sever parcels of land which do 
not have direct road access. What I’m talking 
about are situations which developed in the 
past which now pose problems. As I stated 
previously, the intent of the bill is to prevent 
arbitrary closing of roads. 

In the bill I attempted to achieve that end 
by placing the onus on the owner of the 
property to obtain a court order. Of course 
questions immediately arose as to the rights 
of the owner who sought to close a road. The 
road, after all, did cross his property. But I 
am concerned that the rights of others would 
suffer as a result of closing a road which has 
been open by mutual agreement. 

There are probably some cases in which 
alternate road access is possible, perhaps by 
developing an existing road allowance. What 
worries me, though, are those cases like the 
example I mentioned in which no other road 
access is feasible. I might add that I would 
like to see problems such as these amicably 
settled, of course, by mutual agreement. It 
should be possible for reasonable people to 
agree on a method of keeping a private road 
open where a number of owners or tenants 
are totally dependent upon it for access to 
their property. Unfortunately a happy resolu- 
tion cannot be achieved in all cases, a great 
many of which come to my attention as a 
member of this Legislature. So I decided to 
see what I could do to help resolve some of 
these disputes and you now have the result 
before you. 

Since filing the bill on September 1 with 
the Clerk, I have canvassed many who are 
familiar with this particular problem. The 
consensus would appear to be that the intent 
of the bill is acceptable, but the mechanism I 
propose requires some clarification. For in- 
stance, I should not, perhaps, have used the 
word “thoroughfare” in the bill, since the 
roads I have in mind do not provide public 
access from place to place or town to town. 
As well, there may be some confusion regard- 
ing the word “private.” Perhaps what I 
should have said is “existing.” 

The principal problem, as I see it, is with 
roads that have been in existence for travel 
for a number of years but that are not 
recorded on title as municipally owned roads 
or private road rights of way. In the case of 
an arbitrary closing by a resident of a muni- 
cipally owned or maintained road, where 
there is doubt about the actual municipal 
ownership of the road, the present situation is 
that the municipality must prove to the 
court’s satisfaction that it does indeed have 
a legitimate claim to the ownership of such 
a road. This is a difficult task, given the 
state of the historical records dealing with 


such roads, as well as being costly and time- 
consuming. While the case proceeds, the 
residents who require the use of that road to 
reach their properties are deprived of motor 
vehicle access. 

I understand the Ministry of Treasury, 
Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs is 
looking into a means of establishing that all 
roads that are municipally maintained and 
publicly travelled are indeed owned by a 
municipality. If this can be established, then 
many of the problems we currently face will 
disappear. However, there will remain those 
problems concerning the communal use of a 
road by residents under an informal agree- 
ment among the various property owners 
using the road. 

It has also been brought to my attention 
that a number of persons and corporations 
close a private road for 24 hours a year in 
order to maintain their rights to the road. 
These roads are otherwise open for the 
public the rest of the year. 

In any event, it is not my intention to 
affect property rights adversely. I am inter- 
ested only in protecting those property own- 
ers and tenants who would have no other 
means of access to their properties should a 
road be arbitrarily closed. 

In the bill you will notice that I sought 
to place the onus on the person wishing to 
close the road. He or she would have had 
to apply for a court order closing the road 
and 10 days’ notice would be given those 
owners and tenants who would be affected. 
It’s been brought to my attention that by 
placing the onus on the owner, we might be 
interfering with property rights. This, as I 
have said, I have no intention of doing, and 
for this reason, as well as for a number of 
others, I have decided that the bill will 
require some revision. 

On Tuesday I delivered to the various 
caucus offices copies of the bill as I would 
like to see it changed. I hope that members 
have had an opportunity to read the revisions. 

The member for Nipissing (Mr. Bolan) 
didn’t see one? Sorry. If he didn’t get one, 
I left them at his caucus office, but I happen 
to have another one here somewhere. I'll send 
it over. 

Mr. Lawlor: They are fairly extensive. 

Mr. Maeck: Rather expensive, yes. 

Mr. Foulds: Extensive. 

Mr. Maeck: Yes, expensive and extensive. 

Mr. Lawlor: I’m not worried about the 
expense. 

Mr. Kennedy: What’s a million, Pat? 


Mr. Maeck: From those revisions, mem- 
bers can seen that I propose to have anyone 
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wishing to close a private road give 90 days’ 
notice to those who would be affected. This 
change, I believe, will remove the burden of 
seeking a court order. It will also provide 
affected parties with lots of time to reach 
an acceptabel agreement either to keep open 
or close the road, or find an alternate access, 
or seek an injunction from the courts. If this 
change is acceptable, and should the bill 
go to committee, then I will have achieved 
a great part of my objective. 

If the 90 days’ notice provision works, 
there will be no such thing as an arbitrary 
closing of a private road. In case of dispute, 
matters will be settled as they are at present, 
in a court of law. 

Mr. Speaker, let me repeat that the objec- 
tive of this bill is clear. I want to see the 
arbitrary closing of private roads stopped 
where there is great inconvenience to others 
who are dependent upon that road for access 
to their properties. I believe most hon. mem- 
bers would agree with that objective. In 
order to avoid some difficulties, I have in- 
dicated that the mechanism used to achieve 
that end should be altered from the original 
bill that was printed. 

[3:30] 


The kinds of alterations I would like to 
make have been drafted, as I mentioned, for 
the members to read. Should this bill receive 
approval in principle, it is my intention to 
ask that it be directed to committee for 
amendments to be made. At the committee 
stage, it would be my intention to introduce 
the amendments that have been given to 
other members along with other amendments 
that other members might propose. 

I have been relatively brief; so I would just 
like to restate the aim of the bill, which is 
to prevent the arbitrary closing of roads. I 
believe the principle is straightforward and 
clear. I would, however, like to reserve the 
remainder of my time to answer questions or 
make clarifications, if any should arise. If 
there are none, then, of course, I obviously 
would not need any more time, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Bolan: I share some of the concerns 
that the hon. member for Parry Sound shares 
with respect to cottage owners who, all of a 
sudden, wake up and find out there’s a fence 
strewn across the road they’ve been using for 
the past 30 or 40 years. Coming from north- 
ern Ontario and coming from a fairly inten- 
sive tourist and cottage area, I find it’s a 
problem we run into quite frequently. In 
fact, as a lawyer, I’ve had several occasions 
to deal with cases of this nature. What 
usually happens is that you commence an 
action for a declaration that you have right- 


ful usage over that road. You also bring an 
injunction to prevent the owner from locking 
it up and what have you. I’m sure the hon. 
member for Parry Sound has received many 
complaints from the constituents in his area 
who are affected by this. 

I support the fundamental idea of the 
bill. However, in view of the fact that the 
hon. member for Parry Sound will be bring- 
ing the bill back to committee for some 
modifications and changes, I would ask him 
to consider certain changes that I have in 
mind which don’t take anything away from 
the bill. I think some of the points I will 
raise point out some flaws in the bill which, 
if allowed to go through in its present form, 
I don’t think would be doing justice to either 
the owner or the person who seeks the usage 
of it. 

First of all, I would like to deal with para- 
graph 2(1)(c) where it says, “the closure is 
of a temporary nature for the purposes of 
repair or maintenance of the road.” This 
raises all kinds of possibilities. It raises all 
kinds of questions. Who determines what is 
of a temporary nature? Who is to determine 
the definition of temporary? Is it a month? 
Is it two months? Is it a day? Who deter- 
mines and how does he determine when 
repairs are needed? 

Supposing that the owner of the land, the 
owner of the road, really wants to be tough 
about it. He can say: “If there’s a rut which is 
two inches deep, I consider that to be a 
road which is in need of repair, as a result of 
which, under the terms of this bill, I can 
put up the gate,” because the bill specifically 
provides that you can put up a gate, or that 
you can lock out other users of it if the 
closure is of a temporary nature for the pur- 
pose of repair or maintenance of the road. 

Just what criteria do you use? How many 
times can you close it down in one year for 
purposes of repair? I don’t know. These are 
questions I pose to the hon. member who is 
proposing this bill. I would ask that he have 
a look at that feature of it because I can 
really see where an obdurate owner could 
create many problems for a person who is 
a user of the road. 

The other section I would bring to the at- 
tention of the member for Parry Sound 
is section 3(1). While it’s true that the onus 
is on the owner to show he has a right to 
close this road, 3(1) states: “An application 
for an order closing a private road may be 
made to a judge in the county or district 
court in which the proposed place of closure 
is located and the application shall include a 
description of the private road sought to be 
closed.” I’m quite certain that anybody who 
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has a cottage and who does drive over a 
private road realizes that this road can be 
anywhere from 10 feet, 20 feet, 100 feet to a 
mile long. 

How are we going to get a proper descrip- 
tion of the road which is subject to this par- 
ticular Act? One knows what the costs of 
survey fees are. I would venture to say that 
we would be looking at a minimum of $500 
to $1,000 to a maximum of whatever the 
length of the road may be, so if one is 
suddenly faced with a need to close this 
road because of certain abuses which the 
users are perpetrating on it, one would have 
to bring the application to the district court 
judge. 

Part of this application would have to be 
a description of the road. He can't say: 
“Starting from the northeast corner and fol- 
lowing the oak tree 50 paces and then down 
to the big boulder which is on the rise of the 
small knoll, another 150 paces.” We don’t 
do it that way, and any judge is going to 
ask for a proper description of this road. 
One then has to go to the surveyor and then 
he is involved in fees which can be into the 
thousands of dollars. 


Mr. Foulds: It can be done by metes and 
bounds. 


Mr. Bolan: No, it can’t be done by metes 
and bounds, no. 


Mr. Maeck: Most of that has been taken 
out. 


Mr, Lawlor: Look at the revision. 
Mr. Bolan: Which revision is this? 


An hon. member: We received it this 
morning. 


Mr. Bolan: In any event, it would appear 
that that is covered by it. 

The other point I would like to raise is 
the question of notice. I realize the member 
has changed it to 90 days, However, what 
does concern me is the question of service. 
Service can be effected by serving the person 
personally, or as it says in the revisions, by 
registered mail or by posting it on the land 
in a place and manner that the notice is 
conspicuous. We have to remember that 
many of these people who are affected by 
road closings are cottagers who reside out- 
side of the area. They may reside in south- 
western Ontario or they may reside in Penn- 
sylvania or in Ohio. I don’t think that if we 
are dealing with such an important thing as 
depriving the person of the use of land that 
service should be in the manner as described. 
I think service should be personal service. I 
think the service by registered mail would in 
some cases not result in the actual— 


Mr. Lawlor: Did the member get a chance 
to look at the revisions? Again, they have 
changed it quite a bit there and they have 
it posted up on the property. 

Mr. Bolan: I am aware of what the hon. 
member is saying, but it stili does not in- 
sist that service be made personally and I 
feel there would be some serious and irre- 
parable harm done unless service were 
effected personally. Personal service is not 
that difficult, One prepares the notice and 
sends it down to the bailiff or to the sheriff 
in the area where the person affected re- 
sides, then he is served personally with the 
document, so one knows then and there that 
he has been properly served. 

Again, one can envisage a situation where 
the person comes to open up his cottage and 
there is a gate across his path and he says: 
“Well, my goodness, I haven’t been served.” 
They will say: “Well, you were served by 
registered letter,’ or “The notice was posted 
on the tree,” or “It was posted on the gate 
near your property.” What if the man has 
been gone for six months? Maybe he moved 
addresses. There could be 1,000 reasons why 
he has not been served properly and the 
only way to ensure proper service is personal 
service, particularly when we are dealing 
with something as fundamental as this, where 
someone is trying to deprive a person of 
use of a piece of land which he has been 
using for a long period of time. 

As I say, I support the bill in principle, 
but I think the hon. member for Parry Sound) 
might want to have a look at some of the 
items I have raised. 


Mr. Foulds: Mr. Speaker, the member for 
Parry Sound has done the Legislature a great 
service for being the first member selected to 
discuss private members’ bills on both occa- 
sions that we have had the new system. 

The first time he had that opportunity, he 
brought to the attention of the Legislature 
important principles of law, and I suppose 
his first bill dealt with the very essence of 
humanity—a matter of life and death. In my 
view that’s even more important than Tolstoy's 
“War And Peace.” 

What is interesting is that in this bill he 
brings to the attention of the Legislature in 
a4 somewhat indirect way, but nevertheless 
brings to the attention of the Legislature a 
question that I suspect is even more funda- 
mental to the conservative cast of mind in this 
province, and that is the right of property. 

Mr. Lawlor: Could anything be more 
sacred? 


Mr. Foulds: I plan to speak to the revised 
version of the bill that the member provided 
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us with, rather than the original form, so that 
we can discuss in a sensible and logical way 
what will go to committee, should the bill 
pass. I do believe the fundamental principle 
has been maintained in the revised version 
of the bill; there has been no change in aim 
or principle. I think that that would be quite 
acceptable, 

The hon. member in his opening statement 
has given us some examples of why he con- 
siders the bill necessary. The first question 
that I would like to raise—he dwelt upon the 
implications of the bill mostly in a rural and 
northern context—and I would like to raise 
the question with the member for considera- 
tion in committee stage as to what are the 
full implications of the bill in an urban con- 
text. I think that is one question that we 
should examine very thoroughly in committee 
stage. 

The hon. member made mention of the 
plan, I gather by TEIGA, to find out how 
many roads, if any, in municipalities, are not 
owned municipally. I suspect there is a fairly 
large number at the present time, and that 
it would take a considerable period of time 
for those to be phased into a municipal sys- 
tem in terms of additional servicing costs that 
may at the present time be borne by the 
corporate owner or developer. This is only 
an instinctive feeling, but the feeling I have 
is that where it is applicable in an urban 
setting, the bill will have provided a protec- 
tion for people in that setting that they might 
not otherwise have had up to this time. 

In other words, I suspect there has been 
a gap in the legislation, and that would cer- 
tainly be worth investigating for our debate 
in committee—that gap being that it is prob- 
ably possible at the present time for a 
corporation to develop a piece of property, 
own the road systems in that piece of prop- 
erty, have the homes along it rented or sold. 
Then it is probably possible, although not 
very often likely to be used, for the road- 
way to be closed arbitrarily in an urban set- 
ting at the present time. If that is so, then 
this bill, I think, takes a step forward to 
remedying that situation. 

I guess the most clearly delineated example 
that the member used was where a road had 
been built by common consent of cottage 
owners on what was in effect a peninsula. 
The road went down the centre of the penin- 
sula, infringing on properties on both sides. 
All the people who owned cottages had 
granted informally an easement so that the 
road could be built and everyone would have 
access to his cottage. Apparently a Johnny- 
come lately owner near the end of the penin- 
sula had taken his technical property rights 


to close off that road. In that case, I would 
have to say that Proudhon’s dictum I think 
legitimately applies that “property is theft.” 
As to the right and the crossing of that 
property, he probably didn’t know when he 
bought the property that that piece of prop- 
erty they closed off was in fact his property. 
He bought the cottage lot on sight, rather 
than on a narrow survey, and said, “I’m going 
to fence off that piece of property.” 


[3:45] 


Frankly, there are a couple of areas, even 
in the revised bill, that I would like to see 
tightened up, without infringing in any 
common-sense way on property rights. 

The first example I would like to use is a 
hypothetical example but one that I believe 
exists from time to time in the north particu- 
larly. That is when bush roads are built by 
pulp and paper companies or lumber com- 
panies to cut limits, and the limits in many 
cases are very extensive—7,000 or 8,000 
square miles. I don’t think there is any 
single limit that is bigger than that, but 
some of the combined limits go up to 
14,000 or 16,000 square miles. 

Over the course of time, those roads have 
opened up lakes, and the Ministry of Natural 
Resources has subdivided cottage lots on 
those lakes. The owners of those cottages have 
subsequently used the road built by the pulp 
and paper company for access to their cot- 
tages. 

What bothers me is that it is possible, I 
think, by only using the word “ordinarily” 
in the definition section of the bill, that the 
pulp and paper company could close the road 
arbitrarily, because it could be argued, in 
court at any rate, that the ordinary use of 
the road was for extraction of timber from 
the area and it is only as an incidental use 
of the road that the cottagers are using it to 
get to their cottages. 

Therefore, I would also like to suggest 
that we include in that definition some other 
word such as “regularly,” so that a cottage 
owner who goes up to his cottage even once 
or twice a year but on a regular basis, at 
least has the chance to put an argument to 
the judge that counteracts the argument of a 
pulp and paper company that might be in 
that position. 

Of course, that doesn’t infringe on the 
right of the Ministry of Natural Resources 
that exists at present to close any of those 
roads under any circumstances should there 
be a fire danger. 

The other clause that I would like the hon. 
member to take a look at if the essential 
principle of the bill is to be adhered to, is 
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the subclause of closure for maintenance, 
2(1)(c). I think the member for Nipissing had 
a couple of valid observations to make on that 
point, that we should perhaps at some point 
in the clause insert the words “bona fide,” so 
that the repair or maintenance is in fact 
genuine. I think that clause could be used as 
a loophole. Someone could put a _ barrier 
across the road, shove a shovel in the middle 
of a shallow puddle off from the road, or in 
sand, and say, “I’m repairing the road.” You 
could then have an argument in court what, 
in effect, would be genuine repairs to the 
road. 

I think we should also take a look at the 
length of time there. I know this is difficult, 
but if there is a small washout, it should 
not take two summer seasons to repair it. 
I'm afraid if the clause as printed at present 
stays in without some qualification, such as 
“for a reasonable period of time’—that’s by 
no means an iron-clad phrasing—but that 
idea, I think, should be included in that 
clause. 

All in all, the general intent of this legisla- 
tion I find very supportable, indeed, in that 
especially it protects owners— 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: The hon. member’s 
time has expired. 


Mr. Foulds: Could I just finish the sen- 
tence, Mr. Speaker? 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: Yes, you may finish 
the sentence. 


Mr. Foulds: I won’t even go back and 
repeat the first part—of cottages and other 
property from arbitrary measures, and things 
that protect the citizens of Ontario from 
arbitrary measures are not only good enough 
for Junius in the Globe and Mail, but in 
this particular instance they are good enough 
for me. 


Mr. Kennedy: I am pleased to rise in sup- 
port of this bill, in fact in support of both 
bills that are going to be heard this after- 
noon. 

The member for Lakeshore mentioned 
something of the cost of this, or it was 
mentioned earlier as an aside. That is no 
great concern here as I see it, but it certain- 
ly is in the second, along with the bureauc- 
racy that is needed. If it does pass, I 
would hope it goes to committee where these 
things can be sorted out. As I say, I am in 
support of both of them this afternoon. 

This bill is filling a need that has caused 
hardship on occasions. I have some familiar- 
ity with instances such as this bill is designed 
to remedy. None of us likes to be in a 
position where we are left stranded on ar- 
riving on a rainy Friday night, with the 


children screaming in the back of the car 
and this type of thing, to find the gate 
closed across the roads. It causes very human 
problems. Where a person has enjoyed in- 
formal access either under informal agree- 
ment or perhaps no agreement for many 
years, then this access can be stopped up 
without any notice or indication at all. 

The subject matter is attractive to me be- 
cause it can alleviate such problems as this. 
I am in support of this principle. I am sure 
the hon. member will agree that arbitrary 
closing is a hardship that should not be en- 
dured by owners or tenants or leaseholders 
who have access through or over a private 
road, 


Mr. Lawlor: But surely a man should be 
able to do whatever he wants with his own 
property. 

Mr. Kennedy: A very good point. Just bear 
me out and hear the rest of the point. 

This is the first thing, as a matter of fact 
—to the member for Lakeshore—that struck 
me, I recall a number of years ago when 
the member and myself were putting through 
some private members’ bills I had one with 
respect to the right of entry which was a 


‘protection to private owners from the in- 


trusions of authority without proper notice. 
I don’t know whatever became of that. I 
think it might be built into the revised 
Municipal Act at this point. 

Anyway this came up. I don't believe 
owners should have their legitimate rights 
interfered with. They tell me, with or with- 
out this, it is necessary or can be necessary 
for an owner who stops up a road to obtain 
a court order because this can be protested 
or challenged by the private owners who are 
not longer able to use the road and they 
can go to court. In the meantime, the road 
is blocked. The bill is to alleviate this. If 
there is a very slight infringement on civil 
rights or property rights for a few days— 
and it doesn’t have to be 90 days—they can 
settle the thing in advance or perhaps in a 
week, if they are not living out of the 
country, as the member for Port Arthur 
suggests. 

There is one change I would like the spon- 
sor to consider in this, Maybe it is a matter 
of clarification, but if it goes to committee 
it could be dealt with. I may be picking 
a nit on it. It is section 2(1) where I have 
underlined the word “all”. The change is 
“prevents ‘all’ road access.” That perhaps 
covers it, but I would suggest after the word 
“socess” he should insert “over such road” 
because “all road access” I can interpret as 
being road access that could gu in any other 
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direction. Perhaps that would clarify it. Per- 
haps the underlying word “all” in the bill 
covers the point. 

The problem is generally only relevant to 
cottage country but as I mentioned it can be 
a hardship. 


Mr. Lawlor: You have a lot of private 
roads in your riding. 

Mr. Kennedy: We have driveways, Your 
own: driveway, yes. 


Mr. Lawlor: All those estates south of the 
highway. 
Mr. Deputy Speaker: Order, please. 


Mr. Kennedy: Those are private roads to 
your own property. Those are driveways. We 
are not talking about driveways. 


Mr. Lawlor: The same thing. 


Mr. Kennedy: You should consult a lawyer. 
There are lots of instances where no other 
way in is possible. So we move this forward 
and I support it, to overcome that. 

I agree with the member. I had a couple 
of notes, and I am sure the member for 
Parry Sound will touch on these points, The 
member for Nipissing mentioned mainten- 
ance. In cottage country this is usually a 
shared agreement by the owners to put on 
some gravel or perhaps fix a culvert and 
this type of thing. But again, I think the 
24-hour clause covers that point. 

Legal descriptions: This throws a curve, 
if someone did have to get an involved legal 
description, and certainly surveyors don’t 
come on a low budget in this day and age. 
In committee or perhaps if the member re- 
sponds, section 3(2) and 3(3) mention where 
the judge considers proper. I don’t know if 
this would take you around the problem of 
obtaining a precise legal description. The 
owner or the tenants or cottage owners 
whose access was being impeded could say 
to the judge. “That road is to our lake, you 
know where it is, Judge. They've blocked 
it up.” Whether he would accept that or not 
—or whether he would consider that proper 
in the circumstances—I would hope so. 

Personal service: I don’t think that should 
throw us, because there are so many pieces 
of legislation whereby notice must be served 
on people. You could go to any one of so 
many Acts and use that as reference material 
in order to ensure that appropriate and 
proper service was given. 

I commend the member for bringing this 
forward, and as I said at the outset, I am 
pleased to support the bill. 


Mr. Kerrio: Mr. Speaker, I rise in support 
of this bill. I would like to tell the member 
for Parry Sound that I am a frequent visitor 


to his area, that I spend much of my leisure 
time in the north, and this particular— 


Mr. Lawlor: You spend a lot of time in the 
north then. 


Mr. Kerrio: —bill addresses itself to a very 
important problem that exists for some peo- 
ple, not only property owners ‘but those 
people who travel throughout the north. 

I have listened with interest to many of 
the comments by my colleagues and I concur 
with many of them. If I were to offer some- 
thing constructive in the way of the drafting 
of this bill it would relate to section 2. I 
think it may be very significant and I hope 
the member for Parry Sound will make note 
of it and if such part should be altered in 
any way he may address himself to it. 

It says specifically in section 2 that “no per- 
son shall construct or place a barrier or other 
obstacle over a private road that as a result 
prevents road access to one or more parcels 
of land”—I won’t go into the subsections. I 
am suggesting that an owner could alter the 
road in another way or other ways that would 
prevent access over the road. Typically, he 
could remove a bridge, or come in with a 
bulldozer and remove a part of the road. I 
think if the member will read the bill care- 
fully he'll find that possibly this part has 
really not been covered adequately, so that 
this bill could be circumvented by such action. 
[4:00] 

I had another concern and I’m sorry to 
say I just got the revised copy of your bill. 
The member has addressed himself to many 
areas that were of concern to me. One of 
great concern to me is the fact that I think 
its important that we in this Legislature 
protect the rights of the individual property 
owner and that we make very sure that in 
such legislation, where the owner is not go- 
ing to get any more services for the situa- 
tion that may develop in the closing of such 
a road, that we don’t put him to any great 
expense to defend his position. I think it’s 
incumbent on us to make certain that that 
doesn’t happen. 

So, in closing, I’m pleased to support 
this bill. I hope the member will take those 
few remarks into consideration and I think 
that that, in fact, is all I would have to 
offer in this debate. 

Mr. Philip: I rise in support of this bill, 
Mr. Speaker, and I will also be supporting the 
next bill. The case that the member for 
Parry Sound used in his lead-off speech is 
not an isolated one. I’ve run into several 
similar examples in different parts of the 
province: roads which, for whatever reason, 
are not legally recorded and can cause 
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problems, the needless legal expense that can 
result from misunderstandings and_alter- 
cations, often ones that are human relations 
problems and have nothing to do with the 
particular property. These needless expenses, 
I think, can be to some extent overcome by 
this kind of bill. 

The fact is that the major principle and 
purpose of the bill, which is to stop the 
arbitrary closing of the road, is one that I 
don’t think anyone in this House can op- 
pose. The member for Parry Sound has in- 
dicated he is willing to have the bill go 
into committee, and some of the points raised 
by previous speakers for consideration, I 
think, are ones that may well be looked at 
in committee, but certainly are not reasons 
for offering any opposition to the bill. 

Lest anyone think this bill is merely one 
that affects the cottage country areas, let me 
share with you the fact that my colleague, 
the member for Yorkview (Mr. Young), in- 
forms me he thas run across examples where 
this bill would be of assistance to residents 
in his riding, many of them immigrants who 
purchased property without perhaps sufficient 
legal counsel— 


Mr. Laughren: Poor legal counsel. 


Mr. Philip: —who have in fact had difh- 
culties in the area of York county. The 
member for Port Arthur has just asked the 
question of application to urban settings, and 
I think that perhaps the experience of the 
member for Yorkview, then, is some confir- 
mation of the need to look at this. 

The clause concerning the closure of the 
road for maintenance or repair certainly needs 
strengthening. One might argue that no one 
would have any, or one might argue that one 
would not likely have, an economic reason for 
unreasonably holding up access. However, the 
fact is that often in cases like this, it’s not 
an economic problem, but a human rela- 
tions problem; someone just doesn’t get on 
with his neighbour. This kind of legislation 
will help to regularize that kind of situation. 

In voting for the bill, for any bill, one 
must consider not only who will have some 
advantage as a result of the bill, but also who 
can possibly be damaged by the bill. I made 
a number of telephone calls to those whom 
I thought might be interested in this par- 
ticular bill. The last person I was talking 
to was one of the researchers at the Ontario 
Federation of Agriculture. It’s significant that 
while not everyone I spoke to was in favour 
of the bill in the sense of seeing some definite, 
concrete advantage to him or to his interest 
group, no one that I spoke to saw any dis- 
advantage to his particular group. 


I would therefore voice once again my sup- 
port for the bill and my compliments to the 
mover of the bill. 


Mr. Handleman: Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to speak on this bill at all and I’m par- 
ticularly delighted to be able to speak in 
support of it. I speak in support of it because 
I feel it is most appropriate for a discussion 
at this particular time of the week. I have 
had other responsibilities in this Legislature 
and I have found that in many cases, in my 
opinion, some of the bills that were intro- 
duced were not appropriate for this particular 
hour. This one is. 

It fits the philosophy that I’ve had of gov- 
ernment for a long time in that it’s declara- 
tory. It does not involve the government in 
the administration of anything. It does not 
require any regulations. Nowhere in the bill 
is a ministry, a minister, or the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council mentioned, and that is 
the kind of law I like to see. 


Mr. Lawlor: These are all the virtues of 
it. 

Mr. Handleman: We leave it to the courts, 
and I think the hon. member for Lakeshore 
would agree that— 


Mr. Wildman: It is the only kind cf law 
that can operate well under your govern- 
ment. 


‘Mr. Handleman:—the courts are the best 
arbiter of this kind of legislation. 

There is a need for it—not a burning public, 
urgent need, but the member has spotted a 
problem that exists in this province. A number 
of people suffer from the deficiencies because 
the law does not cover this kind of situation 
and therefore he has quite appropriately used 
the privilege that has come to him by lot to 
bring forward to this Legislature a remedy 
for that kind of problem. 

Throughout the discussion a great deal 
has been made of cottage territory, I want 
to make it quite clear that I speak in support 
of this from personal experience in an urban 
and suburban area. We haven't always had 
the very sophisticated planning devices that 
are now in place. At one time, I lived in a 
subdivision that was registered some 70 years 
ago in an urban area. Through inadvertence 
or lack of control, a builder built four houses 
on three city lots. The obvious remedy that 
would come to mind now would be to tear 
down one of the buildings. In those days we 
were a little bit more practical. An arrange- 
ment was worked out so that one of the 
property owners gained access to his property 
by entering it through somebody else’s lot. 

It was a matter of goodwill, a matter of 
friendliness, a matter of neighbourliness. 
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That’s the kind of thing that does apply in 
most places in this province under those cir- 
cumstances, But every so often in a fit of 
pique, as the member for Etobicoke men- 
tioned, a person will deny his neighbour the 
right of access. 

What this bill does, no matter what the 
clauses may say, is to provide a cooling-off 
period when a person who is denied that kind 
of privilege can try to persuade the person 
who has denied him the privilege of entry 
to allow him to do it. If the person who has 
done the denial has good cause, he can prove 
it, in a court if necessary. I feel this kind of 
cooling-off period would result in very few 
cases going to court, that the thing would be 
settled as a matter of agreement between 
people who are reasonable, and in the odd 
case where there is going to be an arbitrary 
closing of a road, the court can provide some 
relief to those who are denied access to their 
property. 

In so far as it interferes with the absolute 
right of control over private property, there’s 
nothing new about that. I think this Legisla- 
ture, this government and all governments 
everywhere in the civilized world have recog- 
nized that in the public interest there must 
be some control over the absolute right to 
enjoy private property. 

I was somewhat interested in hearing the 
member for Port Arthur support the bill on 
the ground of potential corporate abuse, 
which I suppose meets his philosophy. What- 
ever the support for this bill and for what- 
ever reasons, I welcome it. 

I want to congratulate the member for 
Parry Sound for having brought this forward 
because I do say again that this kind of bill 
should be brought forward in private mem- 
bers’ hour and should be supported by mem- 
bers on all sides of the House. I’m pleased 
to see that it has been. 


Mr. Lawlor: That’s the best speech you’ve 
ever made. 


Mr. Speaker: The next member I have on 
this list is the hon. member for Renfrew 
North (Mr. Conway). I'll recognize the hon. 
member for Algoma. 


(Mr. Wildman: Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of this bill and I want to congratulate 
the member for Parry Sound for introducing 
it. Although there have been statements made 
about the application of the bill to urban 
centres and so on, I think it has special 
application to the north and to ridings like 
mine. 

In many areas of unorganized territory in 
northern Ontario, there have been develop- 
ments in the past which did not follow the 
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planning procedures that normally are fol- 
lowed in municipalities. As a result, there 
are sometimes situations were people have 
cottage lots or permanent homes that can 
only be reached by crossing someone else’s 
piece of property. That’s also sometimes 
true because of the topography of the area: 
There might be a road allowance in an area 
but in the old days, when it came to build- 
ing the road, it was too difficult to cross a 
sudden rock outcrop in the middle of the 
road allowance and they just went around it. 
In many cases, going around it meant going 
across private property. 

As was mentioned by the member for 
Nipissing, this just doesn’t mean you're talk- 
ing about short pieces of road. In some cases 
in my area youre talking about crossing two 
or three miles of large bush lots that are 
actaully owned by someone else. 

Since I was first elected in September 
1975, I’ve had a number of cases come to 
my attention in areas that were unorganized 
and have since become municipalities where 
the history of the easement, if there was 
one, is very unclear. There have been ques- 
tions as to who has the right to control the 
road because it’s a new municipality. Does 
the owner of the property control the road? 
Do the people who are using the road control 
it? 

There have been suggestions that if pub- 
lic moneys were expended on the road for 
maintenance in the past, it could mean that 
it was public. There might have been a 
roads board or a statute labour board in the 
past that spent some money on maintenance, 
but I understand in law that’s very unclear 
and very questionable. Just because public 
moneys have been spent on the road, the 
fact is it still may not be a public road. 

What is most commendable about the bill, 
I think, is that it makes it impossible now 
for an arbitrary closing, a sudden closing. 
where people are not informed in advance. 
That’s the most attractive thing about the bill. 

One other thing that I think is also good 
about it is that in giving this 90-day period, 
it makes it possible for a mutual agreement 
to be worked out; hopefully that can avoid 
having to go to court to solve the whole 
problem in that manner but, if that’s neces- 
sary, fine. 

Also, I liked the comments in the opening 
statement of the member for Parry Sound 
where he suggested that in some cases it 
might be possible now, with our better tech- 
nology and perhaps more money to be spent, 
actually to build an alternative access along 
a road allowance; that kind of agreement 
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could be worked out if a municipality is 
being organized. 

For those reasons, I want to commend the 
member for Parry Sound for introducing the 
bill and to assure him that he has my sup- 
port on second reading. 

Mr. Speaker: If there are no other mem- 
bers who wish to speak, the hon. member for 
Parry Sound has the right to use his unex- 
pended time. 

(Mr. Maeck: Mr. Speaker, I don’t intend 
to use the nine minutes that are allotted to 
me but I do want to thank the members 
most sincerely for their support on this par- 
ticular bill. 

I believe it is a good piece of legislation. 
There is no question that some amendments 
will have to be made in committee if it 
passes the vote later this afternoon. But I do 
have some concerns about some of the things 
that have been mentioned by the hon. 
members. 

Some of the items that the member for 
Nipissing spoke about, of course, were con- 
tained in the original bill and have been 
changed in the proposal that I have put 
before the members of the Legislature. I 
believe the matter of maintenance in that 
particular section will have to be dealt with 
further. 

The matter of personal service is some- 
thing I thought about for a long time. Un- 
fortunately, there are cases where we have 
people from the United States and other 
areas who own property and could be affec- 
ted. To be able to give proper service to 
those people—that is, personal service—may 
be very difficult. I did change the matter of 
service in my proposal from registered mail 
to notices handed to an adult who is an 
occupant of the land or to the notice posted 
on the land in a place and manner that 
makes the notice conspicuous to an occupant 
of the land. I thought that would, perhaps, 
cover the situation. However, we can debate 
this further in committee. 

[4:15] 

There were other suggestions made by 
various members who took part in the de- 
bate, but I believe those are things that 
should be debated if and when we go to 
committee. Again, I thank the members very 
sincerely for their support. 

(Mr. Speaker: That concludes the debate 


on item l. 


SMALL BUSINESS IN ONTARIO ACT 


Mr. Eakins moved second reading of Bill 
64, An Act respecting Small Business in 
Ontario. 


Mr. Eakins: Mr. Speaker, it is with pleas- 
ure that I rise to introduce my private mem- 
ber’s bill, an Act respecting Small Business 
in Ontario. As indicated to you previously, I 
will endeavour to confine my remarks within 
the 15-minute range and, if necessary, to sum 
up with a response to any concerns that 
might be expressed. 

We, in our party, are committed to the 
support of the independent entrepreneur and 
the free enterprise system which is an integral 
and important part of Canada’s democratic 
tradition. In the past, free enterprise has 
helped our country to grow and to prosper. 
It has a vital role to play in the future of 
our nation, particularly with respect to sus- 
taining and strengthening our economy. 


Mr. Laughren: It’s doing a lot for Sudbury. 
Yes, tell us more. Great system. Creating all 
sorts of jobs. What a joke. 


Mr. Eakins: The very survival of this sys- 
tem depends not only on a viable big business 
sector but, more importantly, on a wide- 
ranging and flourishing small business com- 
munity. The great potential of small business 
has been clearly demonstrated. It is flexible, 
able to adapt quickly to changes in the market 
and possesses great capacities— 


Mr. Mackenzie: Free enterprise, and you 
want government controls. 


IMr. Eakins: —for technological and other 
innovation. However, small business has been 
neglected by governments in this country 
and its importance diminished by comparison 
with the large corporations. For example, it 
is not heavily favoured for subcontracting as 
in the case of Japan, Germany and the United 
States where governments have fostered and 
supported the growth and development of 
small business. 

While we have at present in Canada a 
very widespread small business sector, typical 
of any large country with a comparatively 
small population, it has not to date been able 
to develop even a small percentage of its full 
potential. I believe we must now move as 
quickly as possible to give increased emphasis 
and impetus to the small ‘business sector 
because it is uniquely adapted to cope with 
the kind of economic conditions which pre- 
vail. Our sagging economy needs assistance 
from every sector in the business community 
and small business can make a very consid- 
erable impact on our current critical unem- 
ployment situation. 

If we are to have any hope at all of reduc- 
ing today’s tragically ‘high unemployment, of 
strengthening our economy by meeting the 
challenges of today’s competitive markets, 
we must drastically readjust our ideas and 
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our priorities. The old concepts of large 
companies of increasing concentration are 
outdated. Large companies may be efficient. 
Mass-produced items may be inexpensive— 
maybe. However, big business does not have 
the flexibility to adapt to today’s conditions 
of slower financial growth. 

Here in Ontario, we desperately need to 
ease the pressures on our highly congested 
urban centres and to improve the tax base 
and development of our smaller communities. 
Small business ventures are ideal for this 
purpose. Moreover, they can be crucial to 
reversing the present economic trends. Many 
of our current economic problems are caused 
by an inability to adjust to the new realities, 
by carrying over into the seventies the prac- 
tices and ideas of the more prosperous, more 
buoyant sixties. 

An even greater challenge will face us in 
the next decade. We simply must conserve 
Our resources, particularly our energy sup- 
ply, and increase our efficiency. Inevitably, 
energy prices and in fact energy supplies are 
going to have a major impact on the future 
cf this country. Domestically and in the 
international arena, rising costs are making 
large, wholly automated, capital and energy 
intensive, centralized enterprises less viable. 

This country’s future economic develop- 
ment and the standard of living of all Cana- 
dians will depend to a great extent on our 
ability to become more self-reliant and con- 
servationist. New technologies, such as solar 
heat and others, lend themselves to small 
operations and small-scale equipment, with 
a considerable potential for export to other 
countries, particularly the developing nations. 

Bearing in mind the vital importance of 
energy-related transportation costs, smaller, 
more localized firms will be more energy- 
saving than large, regional or national enter- 
prises. With developing technology, there 
will in the years ahead also be much greater 
emphasis on small-scale operations which take 
advantage of local resources. 

I believe there can be no question that a 
strong and expanding small business sector 
will enable this province ‘and this country to 
be more competitive and more self-suffi- 
cient. Clearly, the time has come when we 
must accept the fact that we can no longer 
rely upon our natural resources or our bor- 
rowings in the international money markets 
as a means to compensate for our enormous 
trade deficit. Small firms have the potential 
to make a major contribution to the balance 
of payments by replacing imports. 

This is just one example of the extent to 
which a strengthened and expanded small 
business sector would generate essential eco- 


nomic and social benefits for this province 
and for the country as a whole. We in our 
party have a fundamental commitment to 
competition and diversity as essential ele- 
ments of a prosperous, democratic society. 
We believe that deconcentration of economic 
and political power will create conditions in 
which people are able to contribute to society 
in a meaningful way. 

Today, more than perhaps at any other 
time in our history, Canadians need to know 
that they have a contribution to make; that 
they have a stake in this country and _ its 
future. A thriving small business sector en- 
courages individual initiative and the devel- 
opment of a full personal potential in the 
business world. As a general rule, small firms 
offer wider scope to the individual, the pos- 
sibility of making a greater, more personal 
contribution and also, in many cases, increased 
opportunity for personal advancement. 

The social benefits of small ‘business can- 
not be overlooked. The great majority of 
people have an inborn desire to be inde- 
pendent—in the language of our times, to do 
their own thing. In our highly industrialized 
western society, there is little room for the 
discovery and development of the talents of 
the craftsman and the artisan. There is a 
great deal of on-the-job alienation. Many em- 
ployees drag through their working days in 
jobs which they consider soul-destroying. 
Small firms help to build communities and 
individual self-reliance. They can be the 
catalyst through which individuals develop 
unique talents and skills, and the channels 
through which society can benefit from these 
talents and skills. 

Earlier this year, the European Economic 
Community released a study of small and 
medium-sized businesses which indicated. that 
the small firm sector could be an important 
factor in the reduction of alienation and 
social tensions. The study maintained that, 
and I quote: “Since smal] and medium-sized 
undertakings ‘are so important for job stability 
and the maintenance of industrial peace, all 
social legislation should be geared towards 
maintaining independent businesses.” 

Over the past year, the number of unem- 
ployed in Ontario has been rising significantly. 
As of September, more than 262,000 were un- 
employed in this province. That’s a real rate 
of 6.5 per cent; a seasonally adjusted rate of 
7.3 per cent. Again for September, the num- 
ber of unemployed young Ontarians, those un- 
der 25 years of age, was 139,000 or 12.1 per 
cent. Before this situation becomes even more 
serious, we must find the means to stimulate 
our economy and create jobs. 
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The small business sector employs between 
50 and 60 per cent of all working Canadians. 
Small business is labour intensive and can 
create new jobs much more quickly and 
cheaply than capital-intensive industries. It 
has been estimated that the small firm sector 
can produce a new job for under $5,000, 
while the capital-intensive sector may require 
anywhere from $70,000 to several hundred 
thousand dollars or even $1 million, depend- 
ing on the industry. Our party believes that, 
if for no other reason, the small business 
sector should be supported and promoted 
because of its job creation capacity in view 
of this province’s high unemployment. 

In this connection, during the recent elec- 
tion campaign and the months since, we 
have proposed a program for government to 
work with small business to create the jobs 
we need by paying 20 per cent of the salary 
for each additional worker hired by a small 
business. We have proposed that this should 
be done up to a net gain in previously un- 
employed people of 10 persons per firm for 
a three-year period for salaries up to $10,000 
per year. 

This is not a short-term make-work pro- 
posal. The objective is to create much- 
needed new permanent jobs. A healthy eco- 
nomy should consist of a mix of small, me- 
dium and large firms, since each enterprise 
has a different optimal size in terms of efh- 
ciency and effectiveness, depending on the 
market it serves. 

In order to preserve the necessary balance 
to prevent a natural tendency towards in- 
dustrial concentration ‘a constant flow of new 
venture startups is essential. Small firms oper- 
ate most effectively and efficiently in specific 
sectors. While government policy has done 
much to assist medium and large corpora- 
tions through the use of such measures as tax 
incentives, writeoffs, credits and deferrals, 
little has been done to aid small business. 

Policies designed to benefit large corpora- 
tions often have a negative impact on the 
small business sector which must be viewed 
as a separate entity with different problems 
and different needs. In order to enable small 
business to continue and to expand its role 
in the economy, government must provide 
assistance through incentives and programs 
specifically designed to ameliorate the prob- 
lems facing this sector. 

Such action is long overdue. The time has 
come when we must make a definite and 
firm political commitment to the small busi- 
ness community. My party has already made 
such a commitment. Last April we released 
a policy paper, “New Directions for Small 


Business,” to which my proposed bill is a 
logical follow-up. 

In brief, the bill defines a small business 
and allows the Minister of Industry and 
Tourism, by regulation, to utilize other cri- 
teria in determining what constitutes a small 
business, which will vary from industry to 
industry. The object of the legislation is that 
the government of Ontario shall aid, counsel, 
assist and protect, in so far as possible, the 
interests of small business. 

Provision is made for the establishment of 
a target of 40 per cent of total government 
purchases, contracts or subcontracts for goods, 
services ‘and real property to be placed with 
small businesses within a period of three 
years. This figure of 40 per cent is consid- 
ered reasonable by many people, including 
the Canadian Federation of Independent 
Business. The United States small business 
legislation has been in effect since 1953, al- 
most 25 years, and at this time over one- 
third of government contracting goes to 
small business. However, the US legislation 
in this respect relies upon persuasion. It is 
not mandatory. 

The bill proposes a small business certifi- 
cate to designate a business enterprise con- 
sidered to be in a sound financial and pro- 
ductive position for the purpose of this Act, 
which certificate may be revoked if the min- 
ister determines it is no longer a small busi- 
ness or in a sound financial and productive 
position. 

Where tenders are sought by the govern- 
ment or its agencies, a tender submitted by 
the holder of a small business certificate shall 
be accepted if all specified minimum require- 
ments are met and the price quoted is no 
higher than any other qualified applicant. 

The minister would be required to develop 
the small business subcontracting program 
to enable small businesses to be considered 
fairly as subcontractors and suppliers to con- 
tractors. Such a program would include a 
provision that any firm awarded a govern- 
ment contract over $500,000 shall employ a 
small ‘business liaison officer to be responsible 
for subcontracting portions of the work to 
small businesses wherever possible. 

Provision is made for the minister to assist 
small business to obtain government con- 
tracts for research and development and to 
assure that small business benefit from re- 
search and development performed under 
government contracts or at government ex- 
pense. Preference shall be given to Canadian 
owner-managed businesses in allocating re- 
search grants and loans. 


[4:30] 
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The minister may consult with a represen- 
tative of representatives of one or more 
small businesses to encourage the formation 
of co-operatives capitalized by a group of 
small firms with resources provided by them 
for the provision of central services— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Get after the Liberals 
and give them power to start banks. 


Mr. Eakins: —or for the purpose of ob- 
taining raw materials, equipment, inven- 
tories, supplies or the benefits of research 
and development, or for establishing facil- 
ities to undertake and utilize applied re- 
search. 

Establishment of a standing committee of 
the Legislature is recommended, to be 
known as the small business committee, 
which would review and report upon all 
aspects of small business actively warranting 
legislative attention. such a committee 
would, of course, receive submissions from 
various groups, as well as consider govern- 
mental and private assistance available with 
respect to training, manpower and manage- 
ment development, research, technical and 
scientific assistance. 

This bill is the first of its kind in Canada. 
No other Canadian jurisdiction, federal or 
provincial has a Small Business Act. We 
believe this bill deserves the support of all 
parties in the Legislature. We believe that 
legislation of this kind is urgently needed. 
If this bill comes into effect in Ontario this 
could mean a major breakthrough for the 
small business community and may well set 
a precedent to be followed throughout the 
country. 

I am confident that members of _ this 
Legislature, whatever their party affiliation, 
realize that it is absolutely vital that we 
come to grips with the problems which face 
the people of Ontario. 

Mr. Conway: Even the socialists. 


Mr. Eakins: Jobs must be created for the 
thousands of Ontarians who are unem- 
ployed. Our economy must be strengthened 
and without delay. 


Mr. Foulds: Cut out that rhetorical, hypo- 
critical— 

Mr. Eakins: Small business has a critical 
contribution to make. The time has come to 
put aside partisan considerations and take 
whatever measures are necessary to prevent 
further deterioration in the state of our 
economy and avert the disastrous effects of 
continuing high employment. Here in the 
Ontario Legislature, we have the opportu- 
nity in passing a Small Business Act to set a 
precedent for the rest of Canada to follow. 

I would ask all members, those on the 


government side of the House as well as 
those in both opposition parties, to support 
his bill in principle so that it may progress 
without delay to the committee stage if 
necessary, where it can be discussed in de- 
tail and where possible accommodations 
can be made. 


Mr. Foulds: And take out the preamble. 


Mr. Eakins: If we are to solve our present 
difficulties, time is of the essence. 


Mr. Ziemba: I rise in support of Bill 64— 
Mr. Conway: That frightens me. 
Mr. Germa: It frightens me too. 


Mr. Mackenzie: We didnt think you 
wanted the bill passed. 


Mr. Ziemba: —An Act respecting Small 
Business in Ontario. I agree with the prin- 
ciple of the bill, but the preamble doesn’t 
make sense. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Typical liberal legisla- 
tion. 


Mr. Conway: When did socialists worry 
about sense? 


Mr. Ziemba: To quote: “Whereas the 
essence of Ontario’s socio-economic system 
is embodied in the principles of free enter- 
prise,” and so on. This is silly and offensive. 
Ontario’s socio-economic system was built 
by the efforts of working men and working 
women, of which the business sector is a 
small part. 

This is why I agree with Jim Conrad, 
director of the Canadian Federation of In- 
dependent Business, when he commented on 
the preamble—and I suspect Mr. Conrad 
had something to do with the drafting of 
the rest of the bill. Mr. Conrad writes: “In 
rereading the more stable socio-economic 
model I see I avoided the slogans of free 
competitive enterprise.” Elsewhere he states: 
“Bither you believe in concentration of 
power to achieve social and economic objec- 
tives or you believe in diffusing and spread- 
ing out of power, and people making more 
decisions affecting their own lives.” 

This bill is loosely worded. I would like 
a better definition of small business. 


Mr. Breithaupt: You do one. We do the 
other. 


Mr. Ziemba: We would insist that the 
preamble be removed. Co-operatives have 
been confused with consortia. The principle 
is there, though. It can be tightened up in 
committee if it gets there. 

Ontario boasts a branch plant economy. 
These multinationals are not interested in 
selling to other countries, and perhaps cut- 
ing our balance of payments debt. They are 
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located in Ontario to exploit the local mar- 
ket only. We end up shortchanged in a 
number of ways. We lose our native tech- 
nology, and research and development is 
done at the US head office. 

Transfer payments are used as a_ tax 
dodge. In fact, the Revenue Canada spokes- 
man stated that before a US multinational 
locates its branch plant here our tax laws 
are first analysed very carefully and they do 
not make a move until they can skate right 
around them. Canada loses $8 billion a year 
in tax revenue. 


Mr. Warner: Thanks to the Liberals. 


Mr. Ziemba: Simply put, this bill would 
assist small Canadian-owned businesses at 
the expense of these US branch plant com- 
petitors. Profits could stay in Ontario. Rein- 
vestments and expansion would create more 
jobs. For these reasons, I support this bill. 
Ontario’s hospital and school boards should 
purchase goods produced in this province by 
Canadian-owned firms when price and 
quality are comparable. Small business 
should get its fair share of government pur- 
chases in the fields of education, nursing 
homes, hospital and health care, civil en- 
gineering and road construction. 


Mr. Conway: To say nothing of medical 
laboratories. 


Mr. Ziemba: Branch plants are a growing 
threat. This concentration of economic power 
is increasing. Government policies over the 
past 30 years have accelerated the trend to 
centralization and monopoly control. It is 
killing independent business. It’s not free 
enterprise. It’s greed enterprise. Good busi- 
ness for US multinationals is not necessarily 
good business for the community. For ex- 
ample, company-owned, self-service gas sta- 
tions offer slightly cheaper fuel but no service. 
Independent operators are being forced out 
of business. In my riding of High Park-Swan- 
sea there are five fewer independents in as 
many years. I am sure every member in this 
House has this happening in his own riding. 
The demise of the independent results in a 
loss of jobs, higher costs and inconvenience 
to us all. For instance, with the service sta- 
tions, fan belts and oil levels are seldom 
checked so that we wind up with more and 
expensive engine repairs. 

In the 30th Parliament, my colleague from 
Etobicoke (Mr. Philip), worked with the 
Canadian Federation of Independent Business 
and the Ontario Retail Gasoline Association, 
ORGA, to reverse this trend. Divorcement 
legislation was proposed that would limit the 
oil companies’ activities to pipeline and tank 
truck and prevent wholesalers getting into the 


retail end. All retailing would be left to the 
independent operators who have served us so 
well in the past. 

The general business climate the Conserva- 
tives have built up is rather hostile to small 
business. The Treasurer continues to give 
large corporations an indefinite exemption 
from sales tax on machinery and equipment 
purchases at an annual cost of $160 million a 
year. Yet there is absolutely no evidence 
whatsoever that previous exemptions of this 
sort have created one new job. And why are 
we continuing this welfare? On the other 
hand, the same Treasurer cuts back on the 
TTC grants. Metro Toronto TTC fares will 
probably increase. Two years ago the last 
TTC increase cost Metro retailers tens of 
millions of dollars in lost revenue. 

I understand every member has been lob- 
bied by his local small business people. It’s a 
good effort, organized by the federation on 
short notice. Can you imagine what will 
happen if and when the Blair commission 
report ever comes back to the House for im- 
plementation? All that sort of gentle lobbying 
will turn to outrage when small business faces 
property and business tax boosts anywhere 
from 30 to 50 per cent, while at the same 
time industrial, financial and wholesale opera- 
tions as well as distillers will get a tax cut. 

Mr. Conway: Let’s hear about the distillers. 

Mr. Ziemba: Even now, many small strip 
retailers are paying incredibly high property 
and business taxes. In my riding, the Dundas 
Street retailers are paying the same taxes as 
Bloor Street merchants, even though the Bloor 
Street properties are worth approximately 
twice as much. 

Mr. Conway: How about Labatt’s? 

Mr. Ziemba: These retailers are serving a 
working class community and provide goods 
and services at reasonable prices. For this 
reason, the New Democratic Party prepared 
a brief and appeared before the commission 
on their behalf. Small businesses located in 
many plazas are also overtaxed. Package as- 
sessments based on per footage rents favour 
the big chains and the plaza. 

Financing is another real concern. Govern- 
ment guaranteed loan insurance would attract 
venture capital. The Credit Union League of 
Ontario or even small groups of investors 
would be encouraged to invest in smal] busi- 
ness if the government guaranteed these loans. 

Management advice is another badly 
needed service. The Saskatchewan NDP gov- 
ernment provides regional business consul- 
tants. So many businesses fail in this prov- 
ince— 

Mr. Conway: How about Schreyer? 
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Mr. Ziemba: What happened to the Li- 
berals? 


Mr. Kerrio: Better hurry up. Youre on 
your way out. 

Mr. Warner: What about Manitoba, Vince? 

Mr. Deputy Speaker: Order, please. 

(Mr. Ziemba: So many businesses fail in this 
province, not because the original idea was 
bad but because the owner lacked business 
expertise or accounting skills and couldn't 
afford to pay for them. Each business failure 
represents a tragedy in human terms and lost 
opportunities for us all. 

Loss leaders on staples should be banned. 
They simply contribute to the decline of the 
independent grocer as well as our farmers. In 
the long run the consumer loses as well. 

Thousands of small auto parts manufac- 
turers depend on the auto pact; at the same 
time, Canada winds up in the red year after 
year. Last year we lost $1.5 billion. The time 
has come for the auto pact to be renegotiated, 
to reverse this trend. 

Province-wide store hours are another 
cause dear to the heart of the New Demo- 
cratic Party. Ontario didn’t have a Sunday 
closing law until we had a minority govern- 
ment. Quebec has legislation which permits 
a retailer to open only two late nights a 
week, It works well and it enables the small 
retailer to compete with the larger stores. 
Why should the large chains and malls, like 
Woolco, Eaton’s and the Bay, be allowed to 
open every night until 9:30? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: You would throw people 
out of work. What are you talking about? 


Mr. Makarchuk: You just look after the 
effluent, not the affluent. 


Mr. Ziemba: Hours of operation should 
not be used as an advertising tool by these 
large chains. Province-wide uniform store 
hours would put small business on an equal 
footing. The minimum wage should be $4 
an hour. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: That is the way to 
kill small business. 


Mr. Conway: What does the member for 
Cornwall have to say about that? Would 
Cornwall care to comment on that? 

An hon. member: He’s listening carefully. 

Mr. Ziemba: This would pump $280 mil- 
lion into the economy and give small busi- 
ness a shot in the arm. 

Mr. Breithaupt: A shot in the head. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: A shot of morphine. 

Mr. Ziemba: People earning the minimum 
wage generally spend every dollar in their 
pay envelope. This new purchasing power 
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would be a job-creating incentive to domestic 
industries without affecting our export mar- 
ket. Industries that export are generally or- 
ganized and/or already paying more than $4 
a hour. 

Small business knows what it wants and 
needs from government. Many of its aims 
coincide with long-term New Democratic 
Party goals. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to support with vigour the first sentence in 
the explanatory note. 


Mr. Martel: Even if it doesn’t exist. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: “The purpose of this 
bill is to provide for the preservation and 
expansion of small business enterprise in 
Ontario,” because that reflects this govern- 
ment’s concern about the competitiveness and 
the viability of smal] business. 


Mr. Warner: Say it with a smile. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: However, the mecha- 
nisms contained in the bill do not neces- 
sarily bear this out. 


Mr. Conway: Tell us about Greyhound, 
Bette. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The real problems of 
small business are financing, the weight of 
government bureaucracy at all levels and 
the tax burden at all levels. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Hear, hear. I know it 
well. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Unfortunately, the 
implementation of the bill will, undoubtedly 
increase government size and, most certainly, 
increase government bureaucratic red tape. 

Mr. Wamer: Darcy has got to you. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: It would increase 
the cost to the Ontario taxpayer by an esti- 
mated $15 million the first year and about 
$12 million per year after that. 

Mr. Samis: Youre running against Darcy. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: I’m not really sure 
that it is going to materially contribute to 
the financing available to small business or 
the effectiveness of those programs which 
have already been established. 

Mr. Cassidy: Did Darcy’s speechwriter 
give you this? 

Mr. Warner: Where is the Treasurer? 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Really, the bill does 
fail to recognize that the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Tourism is already, basically, a small- 
business ministry. 

Mr. Peterson: Just because they are small 
men doesn’t make them small business. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Within its structures, 
its agencies—both ODC and ORF —and its 
programs, are in support of small business. 
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Mr. Conway: In Minaki. 


Mr. S. Smith: You know, they have a 
guideline of nothing less than $1 million. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The major proposals 
of this bill—whose purpose is obviously good 
—provide that 40 per cent of government 
purchases of goods and services be targeted 
for placement in small business; that the 
Minister of Industry and Tourism certify 
upon application any business as a small 
business if it is in sound financial and pro- 
ductive position; that contractors engage 
small subcontractors; that the Minister of 
Industry and Tourism promote R and D in 
small companies and disseminate technical 
information; and that that ministry encourage 
the development of consortia. 

[4:45] 

The Ontario government has always ac- 
corded a great deal of importance to the 
support of small business through govern- 
ment purchases. 


Mr. Conway: Greyhound, Reed Paper. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Results of a recent 
survey of the purchasing practices of gov- 
ernment in this province make the 40 per 
cent target proposed in the bill relatively 
meaningless. 

The study examined purchase orders for 
goods and services, excluding large capital 
expenditures and professional services, in 
such areas where small business is consid- 
ered most able to compete; these expendi- 
tures represented about one-half of the total 
government spending on services, supplies 
and physical assets. 

The final report of the study, which was 
published last year, contains the following 
conclusions: 

“Small businesses with fewer than 50 em- 
ployees receive a larger share of government 
expenditure than do large businesses, In the 
year 1974-75, 62 per cent of the dollar 
value of purchase orders of this government 
went to small business and, excluding motor 
vehicles and petroleum products, the value 
of Canadian content of government pur- 
chases approached 85 to 90 per cent.” 

Whether or not the 40 per cent target is 
meaningless, its application would raise a 
number of problems. The implementation 
would require a more rigorous definition of 
small business than is present in the bill in 
order to avoid manipulation. But it would 
also be necessary to delineate whether the 
target would apply collectively to all small 
businesses or to every industry and service 
group separately, 

Moreover, I think it’s important to recog- 
nize that targets such as this can run the 


risk of introducing rigidities into the system 
or be interpreted as a maximum rather than 
a minimum. It might, as well, introduce 
abuses into the purchasing system and de- 
part from the principle of buying from the 
lowest bidder and thereby increase cost to 
taxpayers. It also might result in certain 
areas in the degeneration of the purchasing 
system into a quota-filling numbers exercise. 
The bill at present would stipulate that 
only firms carrying a small business certi- 
ficate granted by the Minister of Industry 
and Tourism could qualify as suppliers to 
government under the target. Government 
currently deals with approximately 100,000 
small businesses in this province, all of 
which would require certification of their 
sound financial and productive position. 


Mr. McEwen: What politics are they? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: If a certified busi- 
ness ceased to be a small business or was 
no longer deemed to be in sound financial or 
productive position, then the certificate 
would have to be revoked. 

Substantial government intervention into 
decisions traditionally made in the market- 
place as to sound financial and productive 
position is implied in this requirement. The 
issuing of certificates would be a sensitive 
matter and would undoubtedly result in 
many complaints, which in turn, would re- 
quire investigation. 

Mr. Foulds: It could also result in patron- 
age. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: In effect, the Min- 
istry of Industry and Tourism would be- 
come both judge and jury. Without certifica- 
tion, it might well be that some businesses 
would have difficulty surviving. Decisions as 
to which firms should be certified and which 
should not, and the revocation of certificates 
in subsequent appeals, could entangle the 
government in an unending controversy, es- 
pecially where a firm’s continued operation 
became involved. 

Not only does the certification procedure 
imply increased government intervention in- 
to the private sector— 


Mr. Wildman: Hear, Hear. That’s what it 
says! 

Hon. B. Stephenson: —but the bureaucratic 
work load implied is also substantial. It is 
likely that requests for such certificates 
would not only come from those businesses 
which currently government does business 
with— 

Mr. Cassidy: We will have this bill within 
five years—even if the minister stays in gov- 
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ernment, She will have to eat her words 
then. 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: Order. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: —that is, the 100,000 
—but also from a much wider spectrum of 
concerns, since the certificate freely granted 
upon request would tend to become a gen- 
eral certificate of creditworthiness, a means 
to boost the worth of a business for sale and 
a general utility status symbol. 

Since no suitable organization currently 
exists within government which could handle 
this function, a new staff of accountants and 
professional engineers would be required. 


Mr. Foulds: Private detectives. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: This is, I suppose, 
our major objection to the mechanisms con- 
tained within this bill. The implementation 
of the certification and targeting provisions 
of the bill would necessitate the creation of 
some 500 additional civil service jobs— 


Mr. Cassidy: Nonsense. Absolute balder- 
dash. 


Mr. S. Smith: With 
would. 


you in power, it 


Hon. B. Stephenson: —at an annual cost 
to the taxpayer of approximately $12 
million—a cost which we can ill afford in 
the current atmosphere of constraint. 


Mr. Cassidy: What a self-serving thing 
that is. 
Mr. Deputy Speaker: Order. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We have, as well, 
some serious reservations with respect to the 
other major provisions of the bill. The pro- 
posals regarding subcontracting are a little 
vague, but it’s obvious the requirement that 
any firm awarded a government contract 
over $500,000 would have to employ a 
small business liaison officer could also un- 
necessarily increase the contractor’s costs 
and therefore, through pricing, the cost 
of the project to the taxpayer. 

The government of Ontario recognizes 
the importance of technology and innovation 
to the welfare and survival of small com- 
panies and large companies alike. It recog- 
nizes, as well, the valuable contributions 
which independent entrepreneurs have made 
in this area, many more so than in the large 
companies. 


Mr. Sargent: Who wrote that speech, Bette? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It also recognizes the 
necessity that small firms have continued un- 
hampered access to the latest scientific de- 
velopments and assistance, where possible, for 
their R and D efforts. 
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However, the bill really does fail to recog- 
nize that a great amount of work related 
to research and development is currently 
being done at both the federal and provincial 
levels. The National Research Council pro- 
vides assistance to industrial research and 
co-ordinates research efforts across Canada 
to the benefit of all businesses who take 
advantage of that information. 


Mr. Wildman: It’s inadequate. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The extensive Na- 
tional Science Library is an important divi- 
sion of NRC. Similarly, the Science Council 
of Canada is engaged in ongoing evaluation 
of the state of science and technology and the 
ways and means of promoting it and utilizing 
at 

Mr. Wildman: Did you read his statement 
before the Senate? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Provincial bodies like 
the Ontario Research Foundation as well as 
universities and community colleges have 
been actively engaged in promoting research 
development and innovation in the business 
area. In addition, our own Ministry of In- 
dustry and Tourism provides for technical 
and engineering seminars that are specifically 
aimed at the independent entrepreneur in 
particular industries. Much of this work, even 
at present, is small-business oriented and it 
is doubtful that the provisions of this specific 
bill, as they’re presently written, would ad- 
vance that effort dramatically. 

We really do feel strongly that there is a 
need to improve our technological base but 
that need faces all business whether large or 
small. The government which supports the 
development of R and D and the improve- 
ment of technology should ensure that that 
is available to all businesses, no matter what 
their size. 


Mr. Sargent: It might upset the patronage 
system, eh? 

Hon. B. Stephenson: We are a little con- 
cerned that the objective of section 7 of the 
bill would make the Minister of Industry 
and Tourism capable of ensuring that he 
had control over purchasing in all sections 
of government. 


Mr. Peterson: Nothing could make him 
capable. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We feel that the con- 
cern for small business is one which is shared 
by all ministers and one which all ministers 
would like to exercise. 

In addition, the formation of co-operatives 
by groups of small businesses to take advan- 
tage of scale economies— 
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Mr. Foulds: It does cut into your authority, 
doesn’t it? 

Hon. B. Stephenson: —through the pooling 
of resources is a good idea although not a 
new one. It’s been debated extensively for 
some time, and actively promoted by the 
federal Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce in certain sectors; but it’s met, so 
far, with only limited success. If there are 
moves which we can make in this direction 
which would make it more successful, we 
should be most willing to examine them and 
to support them. But our own surveys have 
established the fact that small town Ontario 
independent businessmen— 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: The hon. member's 
time has expired. 


Mr. Cassidy: It’s about time. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: —prefer to remain in- 
dependent. We hope that while we'll be able 
to support the principle of this bill, that many 
of the mechanisms contained therein will be 
radically altered during committee discussion. 


Mr. Lewis: I thought the Minister of 
Labour was too busy meeting with Inco to 
be here for an emergency debate. 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: Order, please. 


Mr. S. Smith: Mr. Speaker, I’m very pleased 
and very proud to be able to rise in support 
of this historic bill presented by the member 
for Victoria-Haliburton. 


Mr. Conway: He’s a great member. 


Mr. S. Smith: I feel that his commitment 
to small business, the commitment of our 
party and, I suspect, the commitment of most 
members of this House to the small business 
people of Ontario is something which needs 
reaffirming from time to time. 

I believe that this bill, although un- 
doubtedly imperfect in certain areas and un- 
doubtedly open to certain benefit from com- 
mittee discussion, none the less does embody 
the general attitude which I believe that most 
Ontarians have. That is, we recognize that the 
small business people are the people with the 
ability and the willingness to work hard, to 
be inventive, to be ingenious from time to 
time, to be aggressive in their salesmenship 
and, basically, who really go out there and 
put everything they have into their own en- 
terprise, however it is organized, and who 
use this ingenuity and drive to the benefit 
of their communities, frequently the smaller 
communities in this great province. 

If this bill passes, and we sincerely hope 
that members will find it in their hearts to 
permit this bill to pass, we hope that the 
small business community will recognize that 
this Legislature truly believes in what it’s 


doing and what the small business community 
is doing and wants to help in whatever way 
possible. 

We recognize that a lot of the problems 
are financial. We recognize that in many in- 
stances the availability of loans is probably 
as important or more important than any 
of the matters referred to in this bill. But we 
also recognize that these loans and so on are 
pretty much the responsibility of government. 
In the private members’ hours there are just 
certain matters to which we are allowed to 
address ourselves. Therefore, although this 
bill is not panacea for the problems of small 
business, we hope members will recognize 
that at least it goes some way towards recog- 
nizing the great contribution the small busi- 
ness sector makes to this province. 

I have heard on occasion the leader of the 
New Democratic Party speak about his com- 
mitment to small business. I think he has 
spoken well and sincerely about that. We 
ourselves have spoken and the members op- 
posite have as well. I trust, therefore, that 
differences with certain aspects of this bill, 
be it the preamble which seems to offend cer- 
tain individuals in the New Democratic Party 
because of its reference to free enterprise— 


Mr. Conway: They want the Regina mani- 
festo. 


Mr. S. Smith: —be it certain aspects of the 
administrative side of this bill which the 
minister has spoken about, will not stand in 
the way of this House giving approval to an 
excellent bill being brought in by an excellent 
member and then dealing in committee with 
some of the difficulties which, undoubtedly, 
can be discussed profitably with input from 
all three parties. 

Some of the points are interesting. The 
hon. minister spoke of the problems of quotas 
and certification procedures. I would point 
out to hon. members that it has been possible 
to implement a similar provision in the 
United States without a very large bureauc- 
racy. It has proven to very helpful. Right now, 
in fact, there are many people in both the 
large and the small business sector who feel 
that this has been an excellent provision. I 
would point out that there are already in 
the Ministry of Industry and Tourism existing 
resources in the small business operations divi- 
sion and in the branch offices of the division 
that could be utilized to accomplish some of 
the goals anticipated in this bill. 

I would like to say, basically, that my ex- 
perience in small business has been such that 
I really believe it needs help right now. I 
know when I grew up my dad had a small 
business and my mother and myself used to 
help him. We use to work on the weekends. 
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I used to go down to help him cut material 
and so on. I will tell you it was a funny 
thing, but he worked very, very hard. If he 
found out that one of his competitors had 
raised the price on some item, it was a time 
for celebration in our household because we 
realized immediately that by our hard work, 
by our application and by our inventiveness 
we could go out and get new contracts. We 
could make new sales because of getting the 
jump on our competitors. 

Yet in the large business sector things 
don’t quite work as easily as all that. Fre- 
quently one company will raise the price and 
then, because of the enormous size of many 
of these operations and because of the com- 
plexity of the marketplace, another company 
will raise the price the next day to meet it. 
Far from being an occasion for celebration 
as it is in the small business sector, it seems 
to be an occasion for price hikes all the way 
around. 

The small business person, however, is in 
real trouble. So many of the small businesses 
that start in Ontario go under very quickly 
for lack of expertise, for lack of proper ap- 
plication of market research abilities and so 
on. We feel that anything we can do to give 
these people a leg up in the world and to 
give these people a chance to survive, surely 
»should be seriously considered by this House. 


[5:00] 


Therefore, in closing, I want to welcome 
representatives from the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Independent Business who are in the 
gallery. I want to welcome the attention 
which members have given to this particu- 
lar bill. Despite reservations that some people 
have, be they on ideological grounds, which 
I respect although I don’t agree with, be they 
on administrative grounds, I hope we can ac- 
cept the principle of this bill and allow it to 
go, let us say, to the standing resources com- 
mittee, where it can be further discussed and 
possibly altered in some manner, and eventu- 
ally in some way adopted for the benefit of 
that excellent part of our community, the 
small business people of Ontario—in many 
ways, not solely, but in many ways, part of 
the backbone of the Ontario fabric, the On- 
tario strength, the Ontario body politic. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Speaker. I trust 
we will see this bill go to committee for 
further consideration. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Speaker, I want to dis- 
sociate myself from the preamble to the bill 
and associate myself with the rest of the bill. 
On balance I think I am going to support 
the bill. It’s a good bill, basically, but I was 
very sorry that its sponsor chose not to listen 


to friends in the New Democratic Party—or 
friends for the moment—who suggested— 

Mr. Conway: Friends? Friends? My dear, 
with friends like that. 

Mr. Cassidy: —that the preamble be taken 
out. Frankly, I am very concerned that there 
was a transparent attempt by the Liberal 
Party to try to get the New Democratic Party 
to vote against the small business bill by put- 
ting that particular section into the bill. 


Mr. Ruston: He will never get to be leader 
that way. 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: Order. Order, please. 


Mr. Cassidy: I am also concerned because 
of the fact that we in the NDP see a small 
business bill such as this one as a means of 
developing Canadian-owned businesses in the 
private sector, as opposed to the very large 
proportion of foreign contro] that we have 
right now. I am concerned because the mem- 
ber in his preamble seems to have imported 
concepts from the American business envi- 
ronment. In fact, he has lifted that preamble 
almost word for word from the beginning of 
the United States’ smal] business Act. Frank- 
ly, I would have thought that he could have 
developed some words that would have 
suited our situation here in this country, 
rather than the situation down there. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Tell us which words you 
dion’t like. 

Mr. Conway: What words don’t you like? 

Mr. Cassidy: It would have been nice if 
the preamble had said—and this is what I 
would, like to see it become—that “the essence 
of Ontario’s socio-economic system is em- 
bodied in the principles of co-operation, di- 
versity, and decentralization,” because those 
are good aims for the province of Ontario. 

I am also concerned because the preamble 
is really at odds with the purposes of the 
bill. The reason this bill is needed at all is 
because the classical free enterprise system 
isn’t working and hasn’t been working for a 
very long time. 

The fact is that this kind of encouragement 
for small enterprise in Canada or in Ontario 
is needed because of the inadequacies of the 
monopoly capitalistic system that we have in 
this province and that are encouraged by 
Liberal governments and by Conservative 
governments alike. 

Such a huge proportion of our large firms 
in this country are foreign-controlled that it 
is extraordinarily difficult for small firms to 
get established, or to grow or to provide jobs 
or do the other things that we hope that they 
do. We believe that the growth and develop- 
ment of the Canadian economy—and that is 
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the Canadian-owned sector of our economy— 
depends on, among other things, having a 
viable, small business sector. If we don’t have 
a lot of small firms that are growing and de- 
veloping and trying out new ideas, innovating, 
doing research and getting into new product 
lines, then we won't have the gradual de- 
velopment of larger Canadian-owned firms 
that grow on the basis of small firms that hit 
on a good idea and can develop. 

We have a truncated, shrivelled-up small 
business sector because of policies in this 
country and because of the domination of 
foreign firms in our economy, and we need 
to do something pretty serious about it. 

I am sorry that the minister isn’t here now. 
I was concerned at her suggestions that what 
the Conservatives plan to do is support the 
principle of the bill and then emasculate it 
in committee. We don’t agree with that par- 
ticular approach. We can see some amend- 
ments we would like to see to this particular 
pill, but we think that it is going in the right 
direction. We will, of course, seek to remove 
the preamble, we may talk a bit about some 
of the specific references in the bill, but we 
do not believe that this is a bill to be 
emasculated. 

The government’s own efforts to help small 
business have themselves been emasculated, 
and we don’t see why that particular tradi- 
tion should be continued. 

I want to say that under a New Democratic 
government in this province— 


Interjections. 


Mr. Cassidy: —under a New Democratic 
government, in the first place, as there existed 
in Manitoba and as there exists in Saskat- 
chewan and as there existed in British 
Columbia, there will be a prosperous private 
sector. That’s not news to anybody, except 
for the ideologues on that side of the House 
and to my right. 


Mr. Conway: The trouble is, everybody’s to 
your right. 


Mr. Cassidy: Our intention is to ensure 
that in the business sector of this province 
all of the returns from business are looked 
at and not just the very narrow kind of re- 
turns that are represented by the profitability 
of large firms. 

We have to look at jobs, we have to look 
at regional development, we have to look at 
research innovation, engineering developments 
—all those kinds of things, and not just look 
at profitability. That's what the member for 
Burlington South (Mr. Kerr) is looking at 
when he’s thinking of big business as being 
good for this province. 


The fact is that the cost of creating new 
jobs in the big business sector is anywhere 
from five to 20 times the cost of creating new 
jobs in the small business sector. That's a 
good reason for encouraging small business. 

The fact is that the tendency in the big 
business sector is for research funds that come 
from government to go into foreign-controlled 
firms, whereas if any money went into re- 
search in the small business sector it would 
almost have to go to Canadian-owned firms, 
because they are the dominant force in that 
particular group. 

The fact is that small business would grow 
and develop more in this country and in this 
province if they were guaranteed access to a 
number of markets for their products. That's 
why it’s important to have a very high propor- 
tion of government purchases and government 
tenders directed either directly or indirectly 
to small businesses. If there’s a demand for 
their products, they'll grow. If there is not a 
demand for their products, they won't grow 
and jobs won't be created and they will tend 
to go off to other countries rather than being 
established here in this province. 


Interjection. 


Mr. Cassidy: The member for Renfrew 
North (Mr. Conway) seems to want to go to 
Cuba. I would like to talk about the prob- 
lems that we have here in this province of 
Ontario. I happen to be supporting the bill 
which the member for Victoria-Haliburton is 
putting forward. 


Interjection. 


Mr. Cassidy: Sure. Every word I have said 
has been in support. 


Mr. Speaker: Order, please. Would the 
member for Ottawa Centre just ignore the 
member for Renfrew North. 


Mr. Cassidy: I want to point out that this 
is no sudden conversion. In the budget reply 
last April when I spoke about small business 
I said “we believe it’s time for the province 
of Ontario to make a full legislative commit- 
ment to the small business sector.” 

Note that I said a full legislative commit- 
ment. I deplore the fact that the Minister of 
Labour is suggesting that no legislative com- 
mitment of any meaningful extent be made, 
but that simply the principle of the bill be 
brought and nothing else. 

We believe that small business suffers in 
this province under the Tory policies. We 
believe that small business in this province 
has often been forced to shut down, that 
people who want to get into small business 
have been discouraged because of a lack 
of access to finance, to information, to man- 
agement advice, because of the Tory policies. 
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We believe that should change, and _ that’s 
why we are prepared to go along with this 
particular bill and to see perhaps parts of it 
improved in committee—but I stress, improved 
in committee and not emasculated. 

Mr. G. E. Smith: Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support the principle of the bill. ’m wearing 
two hats this afternoon. I’m speaking as the 
member for Simcoe East, but also as the par- 
liamentary assistant to the Minister of In- 
dustry and Tourism, (Mr. Bennett). 


Interjections. 

Mr. G. E. Smith: I’d just like to mention a 
little bit about the ministry which actively 
supports and assists in the creation and main- 
tenance of a healthy economic climate 
through a wide variety of support programs 
offered to assist not only the manufacturing, 
export and tourist industries, but also the 
service industries and actually the retail 
sector of the business community. 

IMr. Sargent: Not very much. 

Mr. G. E. Smith: The number and range 
of programs falling within the sphere of the 
ministry's activities is very broad. There are 
actually six areas, but this afternoon, in the 
interest of saving some time, I would like to 
deal with basically those related to the small 
business operations division, whch has been 
strengthened and enlarged so that it can 
more effectively develop and implement 
programs aimed directly at the small business. 

In looking at the small business sector, we 
find that it contributes 20 per cent of the 
Canadian gross national product. The same 
average holds true for Ontario. It is interesting 
to note that 95 per cent of all businesses have 
sales under $1 million, and this is obviously 
an integral part of the economy that cannot 
be overlooked. 


Mr. Conway: Even in Edwardsburgh. 

Mr. G. E. Smith: Recent government re- 
organizations, including ITC in Ottawa, re- 
flect this heightened level of awareness. 
Having noted the relevant importance of the 
small business sector to the GNP and to the 
Ontario GPP, let us look at some of the con- 
cerns of the businessmen which the ministry 
has ascertained through various seminars, 
workshops and meetings with small businesses. 
I might say that the criterion for a small 
business in the ministry in the industrial 
field is under 100 employees. In the service 
field it is under 50 employees. 

While it is apparent they need equitable 
access to financing, conventional lending insti- 
tutions often put too much emphasis on 
actual amounts of assets for collateral, past 
performance and prospects for immediate 
sales, but they don’t really look at the future. 


Mr. Philip: They sure do. You exported 
jobs from my riding because of that. 

Mr. G. E. Smith: This is where we have to 
take a broad look as far as the prospects for 
growth are concerned when giving a loan to 
an industry to expand or to establish a new 
industry. 

Mr. Conway: Even in Edwardsburgh. 

Mr. G. E. Smith: A quick reading of major 
concerns would include the following; the 
high cost of labour, minimum wages, unem- 
ployment insurance, the decline in the work 
ethic, low productivity, transportation costs, 
the paperwork burden, domestic marketing, 
the Anti-Inflation Board, international com- 
petition and the role of government at all 
levels. Among other overall concerns which 
became apparent as a result of discussions 
with industry ‘are some which are at the fed- 
eral level: The lack of good training programs 
by Manpower and Immigration; poor postal 
services; the generally regarded advisory role 
of the customs and excise department; oper- 
ations of the federal business development 
bank; and the universal view that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission is a genuine 
competitor of the small business sector. The 
recent Enterprise "77 exercise has identified 
these and many more concerns and, no doubt, 
the ministry and the government will be re- 
sponding to them in the fall program. 

Small business operations are comprised of 
major components—the field office operations, 
consultative services and the selective place- 
ment branch. The total complement for this 
division is 113, with a budget of ‘approxi- 
mately $4 million. 

The field operations are operating through- 
out the province. The division has established 
five area offices, plus 10 district offices, staffed 
by industry development officers who have 
decision-making autonomy. It is interesting 
that I noted the observation was made that 
perhaps the field staff could deal with the 
technical aspects of this bill without acquiring 
any additional staff. This would not be pos- 
sible. There would have to be additional staff 
added—quite a large number in order to deal 
with the paperwork and the discharge of the 
various responsibilities that would be given 
to them. 

The second phase in this is the consultative 
services which I won’t dwell on particularly 
at any length. 

(Mr. Sargent: It will give them something to 
do. 

Mr. G. E. Smith: It consolidates basic 
consulting services, such as industrial engi- 
neering, management information, control 
systems, et cetera and it develops and co- 
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ordinates educational programs in order to 
help small business, 

The selective placement service is self- 
cxplanatory. Small business operations can 
benefit from the advice of this particular 
branch of the ministry. The small business 
assistance program offers resources for small 
businessmen who cannot easily afford pro- 
fessional consultant services. It also provides 
summer employment for university business 
students taking master’s and doctorate pro- 
grams, giving them the opportunity to apply 
skills that they have learned in the classroom 
to real and immediate business problems. 
[5:15] 

I am going to deal with nine programs 
that are offered to the manufacturing sector. 
The first is the production improvement and 
cost reduction program. The second one is 
the energy management program. I think the 
hon, member for Victoria-Haliburton men- 
tioned the need to conserve energy in indus- 
try. Well, the ministry has set up the energy 
management branch to encourage companies 
to establish energy management programs on 
their own. Their mobile unit has travelled 
throughout the province for on-the-spot en- 
ergy use analysis via computer printout and 
it identifies potential energy savings. It has 
been in operation for 15 months and by the 
end of 1976 alone the bus visited 314 com- 
panies and identified more than $18.5 million 
in potential cnergy savings, 

In addition, there is counselling for inven- 
tors, counselling and consultative assistance 
to assist in metric conversion, and there is 
the program to encourage and produce and 
process innovations. There is a series of 
programs, but perhaps one I would like to 
mention is the seminars, which I did mention 
earlier, to assist small and medium-sized 
companies to increase productivity and re- 
duce costs. 

The seminars are held in different Ontario 
locations to complement individual in-plant 
consulting services. I would also like to 
mention a few of the programs under the 
marketing and financial services, There are 
nine altogether, but some of the important 
ones, in my mind, are financial advice, 
where assistance is provided to help improve 
financial management and planning skills of 
small business in order to help keep them 
solvent. 

Many small businesses are taking advant- 
age of the small business financial planning 
workshops. They are also taking advantage 
of the small business management develop- 
ment program, which helps the entrepre- 
neur help himself by providing him with the 
specialized, confidential and personal con- 


sulting services of a private consulting firm. 

We also have the business improvement 
area program, modern marketing techniques, 
and—perhaps this is very important with re- 
lation to this bill—how to sell governments. 
Through one-day seminars small businesses 
are made aware of how to offer and sell 
their goods and services to all levels of gov- 
ernment. Speakers from federal, provincial 
and municipal governments’ purchasing de- 
partments outline their activities and give 
examples of the products and services that 
they frequently purchase. 

I believe the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism is providing an excellent service to 
the small business community, Through the 
use of marketing and advisory services, 
financial planning workshops and_ general 
management development programs many 
small businesses have, in fact, been saved 
from becoming business failures and are 
now in a profitable operating position. 

I should like to conclude my remarks by 
saying that the ministry's aim is to interpret 
the needs of Ontario industry and tourism in 
such areas as provincial and federal policy- 
making is concerned. We support a policy 
to enhance the role of small business in all 
sections of our economy, and I am sure that 
all members in this House agree. 

We welcome the opportunity for open 
discussion on how the goals and proposals 
before us today can be achieved within the 
limits of complement and monetary con- 
straints. 

I would like to mention that this govern- 
ment has appointed a business advisory com- 
mittee, composed of businessmen through- 
out the province, to assist the ministry in 
formulating policies that will be helpful to 
the small businessman. 

It is interesting to note that I have re- 
ceived approximately 52 contacts at my con- 
stituency office— 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. member’s time has 
expired. 

Mr. G. E, Smith: —from the Canadian 
Federation of Independent Business mem- 
bership. I asked each of them how many 
were aware of what the bill stood for, had 
they seen the bill, were they aware of the 
contents? Not one of them was able to 
answer me. They said, “No, we haven't seen 
it. We were asked to support it.” 

I hope this bill does go to committee so 
that the independent businessmen in my 
area, the Chambers of Commerce and ‘the 
Boards of Trade can come in and hear all 
the details and know what is being done on 
their behalf, I certainly support the bill and 
trust that it will go to a standing committee. 
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Mr. Peterson: I’m very happy and proud 
to rise and speak on this bill introduced by 
my colleague. I think it is a first-class piece 
of work and if some of the members were 
to get into the intricacies of drafting a bill 
of this type, they would appreciate that my 
colleague and the people who assisted him 
in drafting this bill fully understand all the 
complications of a bill of this type. 

Judgements had to be made, Those judge- 
ments can be checked out in committee and 
while there may be some disagreement, I 
think that as my friends study this bill and 
come to understand what he’s getting at, 
at that point they will probably start to 
understand the genius of the drafting and 
that it is a magnificent start to promoting 
a philosophy and a point of view that’s so 
terribly important, particularly to people in 
our party. 

Almost every party in this House, including 
our friends to the left, have given a great 
deal of lipservice to the concept of small 
business. So has the government. The govern- 
ment had an abortive committee, as you re- 
call, Mr. Speaker, chaired by the late and 
lamented member for London North. 


Mr. Conway: Who was he? Of whom do 
you speak? 


Mr. Peterson: Since deceased. That, I 
gather, was an abortive committee; nothing 
has transpired out of that. Why I’m so very 
happy is that were in a position—and I 
thank this new system that we have for 
private members’ bills—where we are able 
to make a solid proposal and bring it before 
the members of this House. I have absolute 
confidence that this bill should pass and that 
it will pass. 

I want to make two or three remarks 
about what I think is so very fundamental. 
We can get hung up on the doctrine or the 
preamble, and I would ask my friends to 
the left not to let their doctrinaire socialism 
interfere with the substance of this partic- 
ular bill. It’s not worth getting excited about 
over there. 


Mr. MacDonald: Why did you get hung 
up on itP 


Mr. Breithaupt: We believe it is correct. 


Mr. Peterson: But the philosophy that 
small business brings to the governmental 
process as a contribution to the economy is, 
in my judgement, perhaps the most important 
input into the entire makeup of political 
views and business views in any community. 

The small businessmen—I’m very proud to 
say I represent that sector in this House, 
Mr, Speaker, and it is my judgement that 


there are all too few such people here. 
People who have always been on a salary 
all of their life, who have never had to ask, 
“Where am I going to get the dollar before 
I spend the dollar?” bring a very different 
point of view to the legislative process as 
well as the business process. In my judge- 
ment there are far too few people in this 
House, particularly in the NDP caucus— 


Mr. Mackenzie: How does the member 
define a small business? 


Mr. Peterson: There isn’t one successful 
businessman in that caucus. If he was suc- 
cessful, he wouldn’t be in that party, I'll tell 
you that right now. 


Mr. Conway: Despite the farmer from 
York South. 


Mr. Peterson: But they bring a _ very 
unique view to this process. Small business 
is difficult. It takes entrepreneurial ability, 
skill, hard work and, what’s interesting about 
it, if youre good at it you get rewarded. 

Mr. Mackenzie: If I was a small business- 
man I'd be afraid of the member for Lon- 
don Centre. 


Mr. Peterson: I have absolutely no qualms 
whatsoever in allowing those people who 
make special inputs, through technology, 
brains or their own hard work, to get a 
special reward out of the economy. I think 
that we have to promote that. One of the 
things that is conspiring against the system 
that we have lived under is the bureaucratic 
or large business mentality that doesn’t look 
for individual enterprise and for individual 
contributions to the collective whole. Small 
business does that and rewards people for it. 
We have to affirm that; we have to support it. 
We have to do everything we can. 

Studies in various countries in the world— 
in Germany and other European countries— 
all tell us that a viable small business owner- 
operated sector is fundamental, not only to 
the economy but to political stability. That 
is very important. 

Mr. Wildman: Germany is a socialist coun- 
try. 


Mr. Peterson: We have to create indepen- 
dent men. 

Mr. Deans: Absolutely. 

Mr. Peterson: We have to have an educa- 
tional system that builds an entrepreneurial 
class. This is one of the things that disturbs 
me so very much about our educational sys- 
tem today— 

Mr. Deans: There is the class society again. 


Mr. Peterson: —and we've talked about that 
at great length. 
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Mr. Deans: Everything is done by class. 


Mr. Peterson: When a student goes to a 
guidance counsellor today one of the options 
laid before him should be, “Kid, do your own 
thing. With a little bit of help, build an enter- 
prise. What is your vision?” We should assist 
that person. We should be banking people. 
We should be assisting people to make their 
own individual way and to get rewarded for 
that. 

Ms. Gigantes: You are going to choke on 
your silver spoon. 

Mr. Peterson: The only option shouldn't be 
to go and work for Inco—good Lord, there 
aren't very many working there today, but for 
a large company, for Labatt’s Breweries or 
London Life. One of the clear options for a 
person at any given time should be to go and 
create his own thing. I think we all have an 
obligation to work on that philosophy because 
that philosophy is sadly lacking and it has 
been diminished by a conspiracy of a lot of 
forces that we face in society today. I think 
that anything we can do to assist in that 
philosophy is fundamental. That’s why this 
bill is a magnificent start. 


Mr. Warner: You are beginning to sound 
like Marvin Shore. 


Mr. Peterson: This bill is just a start, under- 
stand that. What it contemplates is a com- 
mittee to assess and take representations at 
any given time, to propose changes in legisla- 
tion and to look at new ways that the small 
business sector can be encouraged. I think 
that’s a very imaginative and creative part 
of this bill. My colleague understands that 
this is not the be-all and end-all for the small 
business sector— 


Mr. Mackenzie: That’s for sure. 


Mr. Peterson: —but it is a start. It is the 
creation of a constant liaison and input from 
that sector into government—something it’s 
never had before. 


Mr. Warner: A modest proposal. 


Mr. Peterson: I am particularly attracted 
to the sector for several reasons. One of the 
reasons is it’s so labour-intensive. The whole 
small business sector is the cornerstone of the 
Liberal Party philosophy, at least of job 
creation. It happens to be very labour- 
intensive. It happens, by and large, to foster 
better relations. The small business employer 
can’t afford to be the dictator that some of 
the large company managers can afford to be 
because he’s got to keep a staff, and keep 
them working harmoniously and all together, 
and it obviously creates far better feelings. 

I think if you went and talked to the 
average person who worked in a small busi- 


ness as opposed to large business, you would 
see a much higher degree of job satisfaction 
from those people working in small busi- 
nesses who have a closer relationship with 
their management, more input into the whole 
process of their government and more con- 
trol over their own conditions in life. That’s 
very important. I think government has alien- 
ated! people and bureaucracy and large busi- 
ness has conspired to ruin those kinds of 
feelings in a community that should be fost- 
ered and can be fostered by this kind of a 
bill. 

There are, as you know—and I don’t want 
to go into details—a number of other good 
suggestions about co-operatives, which are 
something we think needs government initi- 
ative. There have been various attempts—the 
Minister of Labour pointed out numerous at- 
tempts—and a lot of discussion on that sub- 
ject. It's something that we now have the 
legislative mechanism in place where we can 
be building co-operatives and working with 
various consortia for export business and 
various other kinds of business. That’s con- 
structive, that’s sound and that’s a good thing 
to do. We obviously can’t write all the regu- 
lations right now but those will be forthcom- 
ing. They will be evolving, as well they 
should be. Let us not get hung up on a few 
perceived technical difficulties or whatever 
now to defeat this bill. 

The Minister of Labour addressed her 
highly trained medical mind to the problem 
of definition of a small business. It’s a diffi- 
cult problem and! I want to acknowledge that. 
We understand that probably as well as any- 
one. There’s lots of definitions for small busi- 
ness. We have looked at them all. We have 
taken what in our judgement is the best one. 
A decision has to be made somewhere and 
we think, given all of the contingencies and 
variables in this circumstance, that’s the best 
possible one we can come up with. But there 
is provision—check the next section—to alter 
that and change that, should that be necessary. 

I would put this to the members of the 
House. Don’t get hung up on all of the details 
of this thing. She pointed out the bureaucratic 
mess of certification. I don’t believe that. She 
calls it licensing but in our judgement it’s 
certification. It’s a much less complicated pro- 
vision than a licensing provision. Let’s under- 
stand that that’s only necessary if and when 
that company wants to do government busi- 
ness under the terms of its tendering provi- 
sions. It’s not necessary for everybody. Every- 
body may not want this kind of thing, but it 
is there and it’s in place, to have developed 
a mailing list for tendering and to make it all 
fair for everyone concerned in this community. 
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I just want to put it to the members of 
this House. I guess I’m getting the feeling 
everybody's going to support this and I’m de- 
lighted about that. I think we have a marvel- 
lous opportunity to appeal to a sector that’s 
been left virtually on its own and that really 
hasn’t in the past been able to speak with 
one voice or an organized voice because it 
hasn’t had the muscle. Independent business- 
men work too damned hard today trying to 
make their own living and survive than to 
organize themselves into the giant corporate 
lobbies that we see on a daily basis in this 
particular House. 

Let’s all help them out. We’ve got a mar- 
vellous opportunity. I think when it’s all over 
youll join me in giving great credit to my 
colleague from Victoria-Haliburton. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for Al- 
goma. 

Mr. Conway: He has a special suit for the 
occasion. 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, that’s right. 


Mr. Warner: Is the member for Renfrew 
North still here? 

[5:30] 

Mr. Wildman: I’m rising in support of the 
bill, although I must admit that as I consid- 
ered it over the last couple of weeks, and in 
listening to the debate here, I had a lot of 
questions in my mind and a lot of contradic- 
tions. The reason is, I find myself in the 
unusual position of agreeing with both the 
Prime Minister of Canadla, in his view that 
free enterprise is over in Canada, and also— 


Mr. Conway: I wonder what they'll say 
about that in Blind River? 


Mr. Wildman: —heaven forbid, with the 
Minister of Labour in this House, who says 
she supports the principle of the bill and that 
we should be doing all we can to promote 
and to aid small business because it promotes 
employment in our province. 

One wonders, when a bill like this is pat- 
terned after a federal United States’ bill, why 
the Liberal Party in Ontario is the one that is 
the one that is introducing this kind of legis- 
lation rather than the federal Liberal Party, 
when it obviously has far greater impact on 
the business community in this country and 
would be able to do a great deal more for 
small business. 

Mr. Conway: Such a civics lecture would 
have got you fired. 

Mr. Wildman: I’m a little concerned, 
though, with the Minister of Labour’s attitude 
and also with that of the member for Simcoe 
East when they both say they are in favour of 
the principle of the bill, but that’s as far as it 
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goes as far as I can see, because they then 
list all of the things that the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Tourism is already doing. They 
also indicate a number of problems in the 
bill and point out that the government and 
the ministry will do all they can for small 
business, within the limits of complement 
and financial constraints, which seems to mean 
that they are willing to agree with the prin- 
ciple of this bill but they're not willing to 
increase staff in any way in the ministry, or 
to increase the expenditure in the ministry 
that might be necessary in order to implement 
the provisions of the legislation. That seems to 
be a rather contradictory position to be in. 

The reason I support this bill is that it’s a 
significant government intervention in the 
economy on behalf of small business. The 
attempt here is to prevent further concentra- 
tion of economic powers in the hands of a 
few conglomerates and multi-national corpora- 
tions, and the members of our party are cer- 
tainly very much in favour of that. 

To have the preamble, of course, is super- 
fluous to the bill and is, I suppose, as the 
member for London Centre indicated when 
he was talking about doctrinaire ideology, 
part of Liberal doctrinaire ideology. 


Mr. Conway: Support is necessary but not 
necessarily support. 

Mr. Wildman: The preamble is superfluous 
to the bill but what really matters is the 
explanatory note, the importance of aiding 
small business. The fact that we have to come 
to the aid of small business is because free 
enterprise makes it very difficult in this prov- 
ince for small business to operate successfully. 

Mr. Kennedy: Socialism would drive them 
out. 

Mr. Wildman: We are opposed to the 
oligopolistic practices and concentrations of 
economic power of modern free enterprise, 
and as a result we support this legislation. 
We don’t need the preamble. We think the 
preamble is ridiculous but we support the 
principle. 

Mr. Kennedy: Socialism would wipe it out. 

Mr. Wildman: There are a couple of small 
things that I want to point to that I’m con- 
cerned about. One is the percentage that the 
bill, in section 2, sets for government con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Inco, Falconbridge and 
Anaconda are all your friends though they 
don’t tell you what they’re doing. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s the 40 per cent. It 
doesn’t really tell us why it came to that per- 
centage. I believe in the American legislation 
it’s 33 per cent. There have been some ‘in- 
dications that in some areas in the United 
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States federal legislation, the defence indus- 
try and so forth, they've certainly surpassed 
that level, but since the province, of course, 
doesn’t have a defence industry—as yet, at 
least—it’s going to be difficult for us to reach 
that kind of thing. 

Mr. Conway: The socialists don’t want one. 


An hon. member: You're starting your own 
now. 

Mr. Wildman: I wonder why the 40 per 
cent was used, and I hope that will be looked 
at when it goes to committee. 

Also, I think section 7 needs a little 
tightening up. It’s really talking about con- 
sortia; it’s not co-operatives in the sense of 
the term. Those things can be tidied up in 
committee and I hope that most members of 
the House will, after consideration, support 
the principle of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. 
Carleton-Grenville. 


Mr. Sterling: Thank you, Mr. Speaker— 


An hon. member: Tell us about small 
business in Edwardsburgh. 


Mr. Lewis: What you need is an industrial 
park for small business. 

Mr. Sterling: That’s correct. I do, and 
perhaps I will be the only member of this 
House to oppose this bill on second reading. 


Mr. Conway: That’s not the way to the 
cabinet. 

Mr. MacDonald: You are at least being 
honest. 

Mr. Sterling: I feel I am in total agreement 
with the intent of the hon. member for 
Victoria-Haliburton. We, on this side of the 
House, have always recognized the need to 
preserve and expand the principles of free 
enterprise, competition and diversity. 

Mr. Deans: That’s not what the Treasurer 
(Mr. McKeough) thinks. 


Mr. Sterling: The Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism has always been sympathetic to the 
problems of small businesses in this regard 
and will continue to be so in the future. How- 
ever, having set a worthy goal, I would sug- 
gest that only the Liberals could then find a 
way of saying to the small businessman, 
“Heads we win, tails you lose.” That is 
exactly the situation with respect to this bill. 


Mr. Samis: That’s how you govern the 
province. 


Mr. Sterling: Let us look for a moment 
at the definition of small business as set out 
in this Act, It defines a small business as 
one which is independently owned and op- 
erated and is not dominant in its field. By 
this definition, we could look to American 


member for 


Motors as being classified as a small busi- 
ness, as it is in the United States. 
Defining those businesses that qualify as 
small business is extremely difficult. But the 
definition is crucial to the Act and I cannot 
support this bill’s present definition. Part of 
the problem of the bill appears to be that 
it is modelled exclusively on the American 
counterpart, which is a federal statute. 
Surely we all have learned that there are 
very many differences between the American 
situation and our Canadian situation. What 
is needed is not a copy or imitation, but a 
bill that is designed to fit our own needs. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Why don’t you start here? 


Mr. Sterling: This definition does not do 
that. The bill suggests that further definition 
by number of employees and dollar volume 
should be set by ministerial regulation. Does 
he pick a number out of the air? What cri- 
teria should he use to establish these num- 
bers? I suggest that such criteria should be 
determined by the members of this House 
and that the bill should set some sort of 
guidelines so that all businessmen will know 
the rules under which they are operating. 

Mr. Wildman: Your government passes 
legislation like that all the time. All kinds 
of things are set by regulation. 

Mr. Sterling: Leaving this clause so open- 
ended is no way to establish confidence in 
the business sector. 

I would like to turn to the section of the 
bill dealing with the certification of small 
businesses. This clause has so many negative 
aspects to it that it is difficult to know where 
to begin. 

Mr. Breithaupt: Deal with it in committee. 


Mr. Sterling: At a time when government 
spending is trying to be curtailed and when 
economists and businessmen are saying that 
excessive government spending is preventing 
the private sector from developing, the Lib- 
erals would have us pass legislation that in- 
creases both the bureaucracy and the red 
tape that business has to contend with. 

Mr. Conway: A petty little partisan from 
Grenville. 

Mr. Sterling: There is no way that I can 
accept such a backward step and there is no 
businessman in the province who would 
support such a move. 

Mr. Wildman: Considering where you sit, 
you haven’t got a backward step. 

Mr. Sterling: Beyond the obvious objec- 
tions to this section of the bill, there are 
further difficulties that could be even more 
onerous than those I have already men- 
tioned. There is a question of what stand- 
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ards are required for certification, The Act 
refers to a sound financial and productive 
position, Who is going to make that judge- 
ment? On what basis is that judgement 
made? What happens if a business tem- 
porarily slips below the criteria, defining a 
sound, financial and productive position? 
How does a government monitor the small 
businessP Does the government ask for 
audited statements? That’s great for the 
public accountants. Does the government 
ask small business to fill out endless forms, 
once, twice or more each year to ensure that 
the business is still in a sound, financial and 
productive position? 

Mr. Samis: Are you supporting wage and 
price controls? 


Mr. Breithaupt: Gong. 


Mr. Sterling: Speak to any small business- 
man who has had to fill out endless forms 
he has received from Statistics Canada. 


Mr. MacDonald: Or from the Tory gov- 
ernment here. 


Mr. Sterling: What impact might there be 
on the credit rating of a business that has 
lost its certification or had it suspended? 
Suppose a businessman disagrees with the 
judgement of the ministry? How does the 
small businessman whose licence has been 
taken away by some bureaucrat appealP He 
hires a lawyer. Great, more red tape, more 
expense, Bear in mind, we are talking here 
of small businesses, which by definition do 
not have large amounts of capital or employ- 
ees with which to absorb the impact of such 
regulation and procedures. 

I am further concerned about the impact 
that this will have on our obligation to the 
public. Will the public expect, once a small 
business has received a certificate, that all 
risk is assumed by us, the government? Re- 
member, we, the government, have then 
certified in some way that this business is 
to be in a financially and productive position. 
Think of the small businessman who now 
does, let’s say, around $2,000 worth of busi- 
ness with the provincial government. Are 
they going to go through this hassle in 
order to supply us with goods and services? 
This bill is against the local small business- 
man. For larger contracts, the businessman 
and the government would both then be 
affected by that area of the bill that says 
that all proposed procurement documents 
exceeding the value of $5,000 shall be ad- 
vertised in the Ontario Gazette. Again, more 
bureaucracy, more red tape, more delays. 

I welcome support for small business and 
I know that my constituents welcome sup- 
port for small business. This government 


has helped small business in the past, it 
continues to seek ways to help small busi- 
ness now and will do so in the future. But 
this bill introduced by the Liberals is not the 
way to help small business. For that reason 
I cannot support it. 


Mr. Cunningham: You're in trouble now. 


Mr. Sterling: I do not doubt the good 
intentions that lie behind this bill. But good 
intentions will be small comfort to the small 
businesses that are further handicapped by 
bad legislation. This legislation clearly is 
poorly conceived and badly drawn. It will 
result in more red tape. It will further im- 
pede the small businessman’s freedom to run 
his own affairs and will result in more and 
more government intervention where none is 
needed or desired. It will cost both the busi- 
nessman and the taxpayer money. 

No one can argue with the preamble of 
this Act, except for the NDP. It sounds 
zreat. 


Mr. Cunningham: Yes you can. 


Mr. Sterling: Support for the sector of the 
economy that more effectively preserves and 
enhances free competitive enterprise—who 
could argue against these principles, save the 
NDP? I must admit with all feeling, I can 
feel that— 


Mr. Lawlor: You have to broaden your 
notions. 


Mr. MacDonald: You are living in a world 
of your own fantasy. 


Mr. Deans: You were doing better when 
you were reading. 


Mr. Sterling: —what has happened today is 
a very serious matter, that that principle can 
in fact be shaken from time to time. 


Mr. Speaker: Order. 


Mr. Sterling: I am all in favour of legisla- 
tion that helps and further advances small 
business in this province. I have been a small 
businessman myself, and I support any mea- 
sure that will strengthen this sector of our 
society. But when we get to the meat of this 
bill, we find it is a sham and a misrepresen- 
tation. In the preamble, in the title of this 
bill, this bill is good. This bill should not 
have been called An Act respecting Small 
Business in Ontario. It should have been 
called An Act regulating Small Business in 
Ontario. Small business does not want this 
bill and I will not support it. 


Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for Niag- 
ara Falls. 


Mr. Sargent: Now we will hear the real 
truth. 
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Mr. Kerrio: It gives me great pleasure to 
rise in support of the bill of my colleague 
from Victoria-Haliburton. I’m somewhat dis- 
appointment that the Labour minister doesn’t 
realize that small business is an endangered 
species, and I really feel that strongly. I come 
from that sector, and I can talk, I think, on 
that matter. The only reason small business 
has survived, in spite of the hurdles that are 
placed before it on every level of government, 
is the willingness of a small entrepreneur to 
put extra effort and time into the task of 
survival. 

I am sorry to say that, in spite of the effort 
they put in it, the small business failure rate 
in the province of Ontario is unconscionable. 
Unless we address ourselves to the problems 
of small business, we certainly are not going 
to help that situation. I take pride in sug- 
gesting to this assembly that there are other 
people outside of this assembly quite con- 
cerned. As for the Canadian Federation of 
Independent Business, while one member sug- 
gests that all the members didn’t study this 
particular bill, I can say that the people who 
have the expertise certainly studied the bill. 


[5:45] 


I'd like to read what they have to say. As 
they refer to the bill they say “It is without 
question the best small business legislation 
ever to appear in Canada. Among many bene- 
fits, it defines small business and provides 
easier access to government contracts for in- 
dependent business.” 

That’s why I hate to hear such negative 
thinking as sits over there. Ontario cannot 
afford not to pass this bill. Branch plants have 
stolen our national self-determination and 
given it to foreign head offices. They drain 
away our national profits for foreign share- 
holders. Alternatively, small business keeps 
its profits here in Canada, competes aggres- 
sively in export markets, and keeps economic 
decision-making within the local community. 

I say again, now that the minister is back, 
I’m very disappointed that she hasn't seen 
that small business is in danger. I can relate 
a personal experience where, having been in 
business all my life, I had one opportunity to 
bid a reasonably sizable job, with the tech- 
nology required, with Ontario Hydro for the 
heavy recovery system in one of the nuclear 
plants. We took a flyer. We were willing to 
take the chance and bet on our opportunity 
here in Canada and take this business from 
an American firm. 

I’m very sorry that that did) not happen, 
that Hydro in turn dealt with this American 
firm, paid a huge commission for the sale of 
the reactors and we certainly were not able 


to build in a small business way the kind of 
business that this country needs. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Kerrie: If I could hear the question, 
Madam Minister, I'd be very happy to answer 
‘ibe 

I would carry on by suggesting to all those 
in this assembly to give their support. The 
government itself took the time to pick a task 
force and sent it about the province. I asked 
for a report from the government. The report 
says, “Nothing was forthcoming from this 
group that went about the province asking 
about business problems.” The one seminar 
that I attended in St. Catharines was well 
attended and there were many, many business 
people there, telling how difficult it was to 
get help, to get funding, to get the kind of 
help required for small business. No, it’s true, 
Madam Minister. Don’t say no. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, I wasn’t shaking 
my head about that. 


Mr. Kerrio: I was there, I happened to 
have been there, and I say with all respect 
that small business is not being helped. Even 
if members don’t like the makeup of this bill, 
it’s a step in the right direction. 

Help us put this bill through, get to com- 
mittee, do the things that have to be done to 
help small business, and we'll be doing the 
whole province of Ontario a great favour. 


Mr. Speaker: The time for debate on these 
two motions has expired. We're dealing with 
ballot item 1, which is second reading of Bill 
63. 

The first question to be put to the House is, 
shall this question be put to the House? 


Motion agreed to. 
Ordered for committee of the whole. 


Mr. Speaker: The second item is ballot 
item 2, second reading of Bill 64. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered for standing resources develop- 
ment committee. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Speaker, may I take 
advantage of our attendance now to fulfill the 
obligations of the rule announcing the order 
of business today for next week. 

On Monday, the House will be in com- 
mittee to consider estimates. I assume that 
everyone knows the order of estimates and, 
indeed, both inside and outside the House 
will be the consideration of estimates. 

On Tuesday, which is legislation day, I 
would like to serve notice that the following 
bills could be called. Although it will be 
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obvious that they can’t all be called, I think 
we should be prepared for the following bills 
on Tuesday: 22, 60, 61, 62, 65, 34, 35, 43 
and 44. 

Mr. Sweeney: In that order? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Not necessarily in that 
order. 

We will do committee work, of course, 
on Wednesday. 

On Thursday, in the House we have the 
private members’ ballot business; Mr. Cas- 
sidy’s bill and Mr. Kennedy’s bill. Then 
estimates again on Friday. The House will 
sit on Monday, Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings. 

Mr. Breithaupt: Mr. Speaker, with respect 
to the statement made by the government 
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House leader, may we inquiry as to when we 
will be able to have an expected sequence 
which these bills will follow? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t know if the rule 
asks us to be that specific, but if it would 
be of some help, we might do 22, then 43, 
34, 35 and 44, then the four family law bills, 
60, 61, 62 and 65. 


Mr. Deans: Mr. Speaker, if I may, I feel 
compelled to ask the minister to consider the 
possibility of holding Bill 22 for one week. 


Mr. Speaker: As you know, when we re- 
turn at 8 o'clock we will be on the budget 
debate. 


The House recessed at 6 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See page 938) 


Answers to questions were tabled as follows: 


18. Mr. Cassidy—Inquiry of the ministry: 
What is the government’s policy in purchas- 
ing automobiles for the use of ministers and 
senior civil servants? Was this policy changed 
in order to compel purchases of smaller 
vehicles that are more energy-efficient; and if 
so, when? For the fiscal years 1974-75, 1975- 
76 and 1976-77 respectively, how many auto- 
mobiles were bought for the use of members 
of the cabinet or of senior executives in the 
civil service; in each case, what was the make, 
model, and cost, and for whose use was the 
automobile bought; what proportion of the 
cars purchased was full-size, what proportion 
intermediate, and what proportion compact? 


(Tabled July 7, 1977.) 


Answer by the Minister of Transportation 
and Communications (Mr. Snow): 


Automobiles for the use of ministers and 
senior civil servants are purchased in accord- 
ance with section 40 of the manual of admin- 
istration which states that such vehicles shall 
be of a type and size not exceeding those 
specified in the standard vehicle specifications. 
Appendix A details specifications for ministers’ 
automobiles and appendix B sets out those for 
senior civil servants. The policy has not been 
changed to compel purchases of smaller 
vehicles. 


Appendix C displays a list of automobiles 
purchased during the fiscal years 1974-75, 
1975-76 and 1976-77 respectively for minis- 
ters and senior civil servants displaying, in 
each case, the make, model and cost and for 
whose use the vehicle was purchased together 
with figures displaying what proportion were 
full size, intermediate and compact. The prices 
quoted do not include either federal or pro- 
vincial sales taxes. 
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ONTARIO GOVERNMENT USERS SPECIFICATION AND REQUEST 
TO PURCHASE FOR MINISTERS’ AUTOMOBILES 


Type: 

[] Oldsmobile 98 Luxury, 98 Regency 

1) Buick “Electra 225 Custom” 
“Electra Ltd” 


Body Style: [} Four Door Sedan 


Colour: 


Exterior—Specify colour 
Interior—L] Comb. Cloth & Vinyl Trim 
Specify colour 
[] Vinyl Roof—Specify colour 


[] Standard 


Engine: 


Equipment: 

With all Standard Equipment, plus the fol- 
lowing if not standard: 

Anti-Spin Differential 

Power Steering 

Power Brakes—Front disc—Rear drum 
Power Windows 

Power Door Locks 

Power Deck Lid Release (Trunk) 

Air Conditioner 

Tinted Glass—all round 

Rear Window Electric Defroster 

AM/FM Stereo Radio, pushbutton with 
rear seat speaker 

Six-way Power Bench Seat with Folding 
Arm Rest 

Twin Comfort Lounge Seats, power, driver 
and passenger, six-way, with individual 
controls 
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Please complete and return with covering 
requisition 


[] Chrysler New Yorker Brougham 
[] Mercury Grand Marquis 
f4+Other xy Specify). 35.0“: aes ata 


1] Four Door Hardtop [] Two Door Hardtop 


i i ee ee 
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Six-way Power Bucket Seats (if available), 
2-door only 

Deluxe Wheel Discs 

Remote Control Rear View Mirror (left 
side) 

Electric Clock, Hood & Trunk Deck 
Lights, and Courtesy Light Group 
Tires—First line steel belted radial, white 
wall 

Heavy duty Alternator 

Heavy duty Battery 

Cornering Lights 

Protective Door Edge Guards 

Protective Bumper Guards 

Colour-keyed Floor Mats 


eevee ests eile ee) fe 


Approved by 
Ministry LOF voce ho totes ese Atte 
Dated 


OCTOBER 20, 1977 
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APPENDIX B 


ONTARIO GOVERNMENT USERS SPECIFICATION AND REQUEST 
TO PURCHASE FOR DEPUTY MINISTERS’ AUTOMOBILES 


Type: 

[] Oldsmobile “Delta 88” Royale 
[1 Buick “Le Sabre” Custom 

[] Chrysler Newport Custom 

(1) Ford “LTD Brougham” 

C] Mercury “Marquis” Brougham 


“TL AUNTe pe ey oc, tl > phn front cy Uh Ae Re Sc er 


Body Style: 

[] Four Door Sedan 
[1 Four Door Hardtop 
[1 Two Door Hardtop 


Colour: 
exterior =Specity COLOUE Foo... ce- se spe vante fee - a 
Interior—l] Comb. Cloth & Vinyl Trim 
[] All Vinyl 
Bpecil ys COlOUE sea ttldcicciimtapeesnestonns 
C] Vinyl Roof—Specify Colour .......... 
Engine: 
oS ESTE Te EAR (a IER Rakai Oe: Gc So 
OLESDOCHYLODUON:.-4.3x aaah dp. far a de 
Equipment: 
C] With all Standard Equipment, plus the fol- 
lowing if not standard: 
C1 Anti-Spin Differential 
[] Power Steering 
[] Power Brakes—Front disc—Rear drum 
[] Power Windows 


Please complete and return with covering 
requisition. 


Power Door Locks 

Power Deck Lid Release (Trunk) 

Air Conditioner 

Tinted Glass—all round 

Rear Window Electric Defroster 

AM/FM Stereo Radio, pushbutton with 

rear seat speaker 

Six-way Power Bench Seat with Folding 

Arm Rest 

Twin Comfort Lounge Seats, power, driver 

and passenger, six-way individual controls 

Six-way Power Bucket Seats (if available), 

2-door only 

Deluxe Wheel Discs 

Remote Control Rear View Mirror (left 

side) 

Electric Clock, Head and Trunk Deck 

Lights, and Courtesy Light 

C] Tires—First line steel belted radial, white 
wall 

(1 Heavy duty Alternator 

[] Heavy duty Battery 

[] Cornering Lights 

[] Protective Door Edge Guards 

a 

CI 
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Protective Bumper Guards 
Colour-keyed Floor Mats 
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OCTOBER 20, 1977 


21. Mr. Reid (Rainy River)—Inquiry of the 
Ministry: 1. On what date did the Premier 
order the enquiry by Campbell Grant? 2. On 
what date did the preliminary court inquiry 
begin which gave rise to the inquiry by Camp- 
bell Grant. (Tabled July 8, 1977.) 


Answer by the Premier (Mr. Davis): 


1. October 8, 1976. 


2. November 4, 1975. 


20. Mr. Cassidy—Inquiry of the ministry: 
Will the ministry table the research that led 
to its determination of the maximum allow- 
able rent increase for the year 1976-77 and 
the year 1977-78. (Tabled July 7, 1977.) 


Answer by the then Minister of Consumer 
and Commercial Relations (Mr. Handleman): 


In recommending an allowable level to be 
applied by the rent review program from 
August 1, 1976 to July 31, 1977, an analysis 
of anticipated costs was made, based on two 
assumptions: 
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(a) A 45 per cent share of operating costs 
of gross rental revenue with a moderate 
municipal tax increase; 


(b) A 50 per cent share of operating costs 
of gross rental revenue with a slightly higher 
allowance for municipal taxes and a slightly 
higher energy allocation. 


These estimates are attached. 


In recommending an allowable level to be 
applied by the rent review program from 
August 1, 1977 to December 31, 1978, the 
analysis of anticipated costs was made on the 
basis of a 55 per cent share of operating costs 
of gross revenue which was found to be more 
in keeping with that experienced by the pro- 
gram and anticipated percentage cost esti- 
mates. These estimates are also attached. 

It should be noted that the ministry did not 
determine the maximum allowable rent in- 
crease but rather put forth a recommendation 
which, in the case of 1977-78, was a recom- 
mendation of eight per cent or a lesser 
amount to be set by order in council should 
the circumstances warrant it. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


The House resumed at 8:02 p.m. 


BUDGET DEBATE 
(continued from June 28) 


Resumption of the adjourned debate on the 
motion that this House approves in general 
the buagetary policy of the government. 

Mr. McCaffrey: Mr. Speaker, it’s a privi- 
lege for me, particularly as a new member, to 
speak this evening to the 1977 budget for our 
province. I think everyone would agree that 
the budget—any budget, in fact—is a key 
document, not only in that it directly affects 
the activities of individuals and corporations 
within its jurisdiction but because it is a 
statement of the government’s strategies and 
goals, and reflects a government’s ideas on 
how we can best cope with the economic 
problems we face at any given time. 

We all know these are serious times in our 
country and our province. I want to briefly 
touch on some of the broader national eco- 
nomic problems today and then those that 
have more direct impact on us in Ontario. I 
would like then to look at this government's 
response to the budget in these areas and 
discuss what we might reasonably expect in 
the future. 

As everyone in the assembly knows, there 
are both disadvantages and benefits for those 
of us who are new members. On the negative 
side there is some lack of detailed knowl- 
edge of existing government programs and 
still some lack of familiarity with the way the 
system works. The benefits, however, should 
not be lost sight of. Uppermost here, it seems 
to me, is that until very recently the new 
members were in the real world outside this 
splendid assembly working, in my case, as a 
small businessman to achieve some personal 
goals. 

In truth, we probably did not spend as 
much time as we should have in working with 
the government people or familiarizing our- 
selves with government policies. None the 
less, all new members hopefully arrive with 
some new ideas with a capacity to be objec- 
tive in our compliments and our criticisms of 
government, and we are not, I hope, too 
caught up in the partisanship of party politics, 
which I think often detracts from our abilities 
to get on with the job. 
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It’s my intention this evening to be both 
objective and non-partisan, while commenting 
on this government’s budegt. Accepting the 
fact that we can’t look at the Treasurer’s (Mr. 
McKeough) budget in isolation, let’s reveiw 
some of the national economic problems we 
face as Canadians and that are more pressing 
now than at any time, certainly in my life- 
time. As Canadians, we face an extremely 
severe challenge brought on in good measure 
by the Liberal Party in Ottawa. That I think 
is honest, objective and, I hope, a non-partisan 
statement. 


Mr. Kerrio: And contagious on your side. 


Mr. McCaffrey: The ongoing problems of 
high inflation and unemployment, which are 
clearly beyond the control of Ottawa, pose 
some very special problems for the govern- 
ment of this province. The weakness of our 
Canadian dollar on the foreign exchange 
markets, the precipitous drop in foreign in- 
vestment in this country and, even worse, the 
loss of Canadian investment capital and in- 
creasingly of Canadian individuals to more 
fertile regions, particularly the US, have 
weighed harder on Ontario citizens than on 
others in this country. 

I think it is important to remember that the 
leader of the national Liberal Party and the 
head of the Liberal government in Ottawa, 
when faced with this litany of failures, has 
responded by making two important demands 
of the taxpayers of Canada. I think they are 
significant because of what they show of him 
and of his Liberal government. Later we will 
look at how our provincial party and the 
Premier of this province (Mr. Davis) have 
responded to the same list of challenges. 

The federal Prime Minister has asked us to 
revise our level of expectations, to learn to 
accept a lower standard of living and to 
reduce our hopes and our expectations for 
ourselves and our children. What is worse, 
his second message is we must learn to work 
harder and be more productive. This latter 
piece of gratuitous advice more than anything 
else shows how out of touch the national 
Liberal leader is with the real people and the 
taxpayers, at least in this province. 

Let me say that on behalf of the people of 
Armourdale, whose expectations, while high, 
have always been reasonable and who have 
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always accepted the necessity for hard work, 
we will not accept his advice. We reject these 
messages from the Prime Minister in total. We 
will not accept it. He has given up. Rather 
we choose to follow the more prudent, respon- 
sible and, if I may say, business-like attitude 
expressed by the Premier and the Treasurer 
of this province. This Ontario government 
tries to cope with the problems of inflation 
by taking the more difficult but more honest 
course of instituting a far-reaching restraint 
program. 

I applaud this government for the difficult 
but responsible way in which the bureaucracy 
has been reduced in our province while 
Ottawa’s has continued to soar. As a new 
member and, therefore, I hope in an objective 
and non-partisan way, I support this govern- 
ment’s continued cost-cutting efforts. How- 
ever, we are not without some unique prob- 
lems in our own province. After 1980, most 
predictions called for a slight decline in our 
own economic growth. The share of the 
province’s output produced by the manufac- 
turing sector is expected to decline slightly 
over the next 10 years. Unfortunately, the 
decline will be most evident in employment 
opportunities. Manufacturing, which now em- 
ploys some 25 per cent of the work force, is 
expected by some forecasters to employ only 
15 or 16 of the work force by the year 1995. 

There are several reasons for these more 
modest forecasts for our provincial economy. 
Number one, this expected decline is partly 
due to the heavy influx of foreign automobiles 
which has had an adverse effect on car manu- 
facturers. Number two, it is partly due to the 
population growth pattern which is expected 
to decline in our province in the 1980s. 
Thirdly, it is partly due to the very severe 
slump in construction we see, particularly in 
the Metro area. 

But, again, any reasonable person would 
have to acknowledge that one of the main 
factors underlying the lower forecast is the 
harsh, anti-business attitude that has eman- 
ated from Ottawa. This anti-business, anti- 
profit attitude, which the national Liberal 
Party in Ottawa has allowed to grow, and in 
many cases has even encouraged, has more 
than any other factor been responsible for the 
drop in foreign investment in this country and 
caused much Canadian investment capital to 
leave this province. 

Members of this party and this government 
have never been afraid to admit the truth 
about real job increases. Real job increases 
in this province and in this country are the 
direct result of the level of profits in the 
private sector and nothing less. 
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I was amazed—and, I must say, disap- 
pointed in the past election here in June— 
how the Liberal Party oversimplified the 
question of job creation. 


Mr. Kerrio: That is not what disappointed. 
The results are what disappointed you. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Sweeping claims about 
their ability to create thousands of jobs— 


Mr. Kerrio: The results are really what 
shocked you. 


Mr. McCaffrey: —only detract from the 
credibility of all members of this assembly 
and, frankly, are an insult to the majority of 
people who know— 


Mr. Conway: What about the job oppor- 
tunities created for your predecessor? 


Mr. McCaffrey: —that the only time the 
government creates a job in the real sense of 
the word is when they hire a civil servant. 


Mr. Conway: More partisan trash. 


Mr. Warner: Tell us about the Bramalea 
charter. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Government, however, 
does have a clear responsibility to create 
employment opportunities. 


Mr. Conway: Who gave Phil a job? 
An hon. member: Behave yourself, Sean. 


Mr. McCaffrey: This has been done in 
Ontario and will continue to be done by pro- 
viding the type of economic climate in which 
new business can be formed, and in which 
existing businesses can be allowed to expand 
and innovate. But we all must acknowledge 
the fact that private sector growth is the only 
way we will get out of this severe slump. 
This government has helped to create, and 
fights to keep, a healthy climate by the wise 
application of tax policy and by avoiding ex- 
cessive regulatory restrictions. 

I was pleased to see this morning that my 
colleague the member for London South 
(Mr. Walker) had made some comments, re- 
ported in the Globe and Mail, about a “sunset 
law’, and I think it shows the kind of think- 
ing that goes on in this party on an ongoing 
basis. 


Mr. Ruston: Unsatisfactory. 


Mr. McCaffrey: The most important thing 
we can do is to continue practising restraint. 
Problems persist, however,— 


Mr. Sargent: But who put them there in 
the first place? 


Mr. McCaffrey: —and tomorrow morning 
this Legislature will hold an emergency 
debate on the pressing problem of the Inco 
layoffs in Sudbury. 
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Mr. Wildman: Your friends are laying those 
people off. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Let’s approach this debate 
in a responsible manner. Let us not resort to 
the cliches that sometimes even get the better 
of good people during election campaigns. 


Mr. Foulds: Like the Minister of Energy 
(Mr. J. A. Taylor). 


Mr. McCaffrey: Sudbury miners are pro- 
ductive. They rank at the top as the best- 
trained miners in the world, yet they are out 
of work. The company, faced with a very 
severe decline in the price of its product 
had, it seems to me, no other alternative. 
There are no easy answers and everyone 
here knows that, but a solution will be 
found; hopefully, we can make some pro- 
gress on that tomorrow, even if it’s a short- 
term solution. In the long run, I think the 
more we all commit ourselves to the policy 
of restraint in a public way, the better off 
we'll all be. 


Mr. Foulds: Inco showed a lot of restraint. 


Mr. McCaffrey: An editorial which ap- 
peared in the Globe and Mail on September 
19 caught the spirit of this government’s 
programs. The editorial, appropriately 
enough, was headed: “The Hard and Only 
Way’. Mr. Speaker, may I quote. 


Mr. Wildman: “Hard” is certainly true. 


Mr. McCaffrey: “A country which rejects 
the kind of common sense talked by the 
Treasurer is asking for more and more un- 
employment.” 


Mr. Mackenzie: You mean a Roman gen- 
eral, 


Mr. McCaffrey: The editorial went on to 
say, “Working towards a balanced budget 
would force the government to cut waste in 
its spending, ’— 


Mr. Kerrio: You are not going to live that 
long. 


Mr. McCaffrey: —“to bargain realistically 
with its employees, to force realistic bar- 
gaining on municipal councils and_ school 
boards, and would help to stem the hor- 
rendous increases in municipal tax rolls.” 

This government has not practised its 
restraint because it’s been easy or because 
its been politically popular. 


Mr. Warner: You created the debt. 


Mr. McCaffrey: On the contrary, this gov- 
ernment has attempted to set an example 
with all levels of government in this country. 
Often the message is not as clear as one 
would hope, and I think this is reflected by 
one member of the New Democratic Party, 
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the member for Welland-Thorold (Mr. 
Swart)— 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Who's not in his seat 
tonight. 


Mr. McCaffrey: —who wrote a letter to 
the Toronto Star which was published Sep- 
tember 26. 

Mr. Foulds: Good letter, that. 

Mr. McCaffrey: He was commenting on 
the Treasurer's advance notice of the 1978 
provincial transfers to local governments, 
which he went on to describe as “a superb 
con, job.” 

Mr. Foulds: Right on. 

Mr. Warner: Right on. 

Mr. McCaffrey: He showed the kind of 
thinking that makes it difficult for his party 
to face the notion of disciplined restraint in 
government spending. 

Mr. Warner: We didn’t create the debt. 
You did. 

Mr. McCaffrey: His letter said, “When 
the property owners are hit with a hefty 
increase in taxes next spring’ — 

Mr. Warner: It’s your fault. 

Mr. McCaffrey: —“because the provincial 
rooney is not there...” 

Mr. Kerrio: Blame it on the feds. 


Mr. McCaffrey: You see, he automatically 
assumes that the municipalities will raise 
property taxes rather than practise restraint. 
He assumes that they will not even attempt 
‘9 initiate some control of their in-year 
spending increases. 


Mr. Foulds: Do you think they are out of 
controlP 

Mr. McCaffrey: It is this kind of rutted 
and doctrinaire thinking that is perhaps the 
greatest obstacle to any restraint program. 
It underscores the need for all members of 
this assembly to work at discussing topics of 
this nature in a more candid and objective 
way to better serve the people. 

Mr. Foulds: Get out of your dogmatic 
straitjacket. 

Mr. McCaffrey: One could talk at length 
about the failure of Ottawa Liberals in other 
areas crucial to Ontario's economic interest, 
but it’s much more constructive to refresh 
our memories about the positive way that 
the Premier of this province has led the 
fight to good and responsible government in 
the country. 

Mr. Germa: That guy couldn't run a pea- 
nut stand. 

Mr. McCaffrey: The auto pact, for in- 
stance, suffered for years because the fed- 
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eral government had neglected to make any 
critical assessment of Canada’s performance 
under it. Despite that this was clearly a 
federal responsibility, the Ontario govern- 
ment took it upon themselves, just last year, 
to conduct a thorough review. This govern- 
ment articulated our concerns about produc- 
tivity, about share of assembly, about achiev- 
ing a reduction in the parts deficit, and, 
about the need for regular reviews of the 
pact and the performance of the industry. 

This government adopted an early and 
very tough position in support of the federal 
anti-inflation program and, what is perhaps 
not so well known, adopted a firm and pub- 
lic position on the post-control period as 
well. Our commitment has been and remains 
the commitment to the complete withdrawal 
of controls now, a recognition of the need 
for the development of a special approach 
to future public sector bargaining involving 
the awareness of the equity and ability-to- 
pay principles, the establishing of a national 
public-private sector monitoring agency in 
this post-control period, the need to ensure 
basic protection for tenants for unjustifiable 
increases in rental costs— 


Mr. Warner: The controls run out in a 
year and you won't do anything about it. 


Mr. McCaffrey: —while at the same time 
recognizing the importance of increasing the 
supply of rental accommodation. 

[8:15] 


In addition, Ontario’s co-operation with 
Ottawa in renegotiating our position under 
the Fiscal Arrangements Act has led to a 
significant disentanglement of federal-provin- 
cial responsibilities and accountabilities which, 
to my mind, is as effective an initiative in 
preserving a vibrant confederation as any 
rhetoric about national unity. One would only 
think that the Prime Minister, if faced with 
the same kind of a challenge, would perhaps 
discuss a referendum. 

The Ontario budget announced the estab- 
lishment of venture capital corporations, 
which is a welcome move. One hopes there 
‘will be federal income tax relief for invest- 
ment in these VICs. Venture capital people 
say there is a lot of private money here that 
could be captured for venture capital if there 
was some federal tax encouragement. 

The establishment of a royal commission 
on pensions by this government is also an im- 
portant move. We in this party recognize that 
the whole question of pensions, both private 
and public, will likely be the dominant, 
social and economic challenge facing all of us 
in the very near future. The royal commission 


on pensions should zero in on some of these 
areas: 

Indexing—What is the, real effect of un- 
limited indexing of pensions? Will it bankrupt 
us? Should there be a limit on the amount 
by which pension payments can be increased 
after retirement? What projections can be 
made now with respect to the Ontario civil 
service plan as to future costs of indexing? 
Further, what are the real needs of pen- 
sioners? There is not much information on 
how ‘pensioners are coping at the moment 
with their combinations of old age security, 
CPP ‘and private pension plans. 

Small employers’ plans—Most large em- 
ployers do have a pension plan. Should small 
employers be compelled to have one? Get the 
actuaries to work. Work up some examples of 
the cost of putting in a plan for a small busi- 
ness of, say, 25 or fewer employees. 

(Portability—Private pensions now are port- 
able only if there is an agreement between 
plans. For example, if an employee of com- 
pany A moves to company B, he can’t take 
his pension credits with him unless there’s a 
pension agreement between those two ‘com- 
panies. How many such agreements do exist? 
Is an employee penalized if he must leave his 
pension credits in his previous employer's 
plan? If so, why are there not more pension 
agreements now between companies? Can the 
private pension fund industry move more 
quickly to full and immediate vesting provi- 
sions for contributors? 

These and other important questions must 
be dealt with and will be dealt with by this 
government very soon. 

Clearly, the record of this government has 
been good, and that record has not been lost 
on the voters of Armourdale. 

Mr. Foulds: That’s not so clear. Remember 
you are a minority government. 

‘Mr. McCaffrey: I firmly believe that the 
Armourdale constituency is unique in_ this 
province. 

Mr. Warner: It’s certainly unique in elect- 
ing you. 

‘Mr. ‘McCaffrey: Ours is a constituency com- 
posed entirely of hardworking, responsible 
taxpayers who do have and will continue to 
have high goals for themselves and_ their 
children. The residents of Armourdale make 
up the very backbone of our country and our 
province. We in Armourdale know what it is 
to work hard and to save and to live, I would 
add, within our means. 

Mr. Foulds: With the level of income that 
is relatively easy. 


Mr. McCaffrey: The goals of this govern- 
ment to practice restraint and to try to bal- 
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ance the budget at some future date are goals 
that are understood by everyone in our con- 
stituency. As responsible taxpayers, they know 
what it is to try to balance the budget in 
their own firms, large and small; indeed, to 
try to balance their own family budgets within 
their own homes, an area where cuts are made 
and priorities are established on a regular 
basis. 

Mr. Wildman: I understand quite a few 
families operate on deficit spending. 

Mr. McCaffrey: We all know what this 
means and we all know the difficult choices 
must be made. From our provincial govern- 
ment we have learned to expect discipline, 
restraint and even leadership in the national 
sense when it is required. When the Treas- 
urer introduced his budget earlier this year 
he made one statement which more than most 
others reflect the attitude of the people of 
our constituency towards government in gen- 
eral, and I quote: “The evidence is clear that 
our citizens do not want to pay higher taxes 
to buy more public services. They want higher 
real incomes and they want value for the 
taxes they already pay.” 

In my constituency, we know that geog- 
raphy and history have treated our province 
well, but we also know in an objective and 
non-partisan way that the calibre of leader- 
ship that this party has provided to its citi- 
zens for more than a generation has kept us 
in the forefront of good government growth 
and stability. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s an unbiased state- 
ment. 


Mr. McCaffrey: We fully expect this party 
and this government to accept the challenge 
of the next generation, and to offer the leader- 
ship to meet the times so that we can con- 
tinue, as every member of this assembly 
knows, to be the province of opportunity. 

Mr. Foulds: That speech had a certain style 
but no content. 


Mr. Ruston: I would like to congratulate 
the member for Wilson Heights (Mr. Roten- 
berg) on his appointment as Deputy Chair- 
man of the committee of the whole House, 
a new member just elected recently. We are 
looking forward to seeing him carry that re- 
sponsibility very adequately. 

I am very happy too to see the appoint- 
ment of the Speaker, the member for Lake 
Nipigon (Mr. Stokes), who was elected to the 
House in 1967, the same year as I was. He 
has that very fine opportunity to show us 
his abilities and so forth. I am sure he will 
find things trying at times, as we have 
noticed probably in the last couple of days 
and probably more so today. However, I am 


sure he will carry it out to the best of his 
ability and try to keep the House with a 
little decorum. 

Mr. Conway: Give them hell. 

Mr. Ruston: I was just going to have a 
quiet sort of a speech, but then I heard the 
remarks of the previous speaker, the member 
for Armourdale, who got up and said he was 
going to be very non-political and so forth 
and then started his rampage against the 
federal government, which I have no love 
for either. There happen to be Liberals in 
power but the people of Canada elected them; 
so that’s it. I accept it the same as I accept 
whatever they elect in Ontario. But the 
strange part of it is that the government of 
Canada under the present leader was in with 
a minority in 1972, but when he called an 
election he got a majority, and that’s better 
than the members did over there, I can tell 
them. And that’s better than they are going 
to do, I can tell them. 

Mr. Nixon: Out the door. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s not going to be 
too prophetic. 


Mr. Ruston: In the United States they have 
a law that the president can’t be elected more 
than eight years. In Canada, we don't have 
anything like that and we do have strange 
situations where one government stays in 
power many years, which we have had in 
Ottawa. One time the Liberals were in power 
in Ontario for 30 years with Oliver Mowat, I 
believe it was. I am glad to have the good 
member for Brant-Oxford-Norfolk who un- 
derstands Ontario history probably more 
than anyone here in the House. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I went to university with 
him and he failed history. 

Mr. Ruston: And also the member for Ren- 
frew North. I am sure they could straighten 
me out if I get mixed up on my history. Then 
we had kind of a downfall in political power 
in Ontario and the members opposite had 
control for a number of years until 1975. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Thank goodness. 

Mr. Sargent: All downhill. 

Mr. Ruston: I think the people really were 
ready to turf them out. The big problem was 
just for anybody to look at the Ontario budget 
for the last six years. If that doesn’t make them 
sick to their stomach, then what does. I just 
ate a nice dinner a while ago but looking it 
over, I told my seat partner I needed a Rolaid 
to help me out. It just throws you the way 
that budget has gone for the last six years. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Has the member read 
that budget? 

Mr. Ruston: I sure have. Has the minister? 
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Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. 
Hon. Mr. Welch: What’s on page 42? 
Mr. Kerrio: A picture of the Treasurer. 


Mr. Ruston: I'll take page 17, “Towards a 
Balanced Budget.” 

Mr. Ruston: I’m sorry, Mr. Speaker, we're 
getting a little off track here. I didn’t intend 
to upset anybody. ’m a very non-political 
person. I just like to have a nice quiet evening 
of talking about the bad parts of the present 
government and what we as Liberals would 
do in their place. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: 
worry. 


Mr. Ruston: It hasn’t been too long, of 
course, since that famous election of June 9— 

Hon. Mr. Welch: He'll never have to worry 
about that happening. 


He'll 


never have to 


Mr. Sargent: On a point of order, Mr. 
Speaker, would you please bring the govern- 
ment House leader to order? 


Mr. Ruston: That's a good idea, Mr. 
Speaker. I think the member for Grey-Bruce 
had a very good point, although I don’t mind 
interjections. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: The first in 15 years. 


Mr. Acting Speaker: Would the member for 
rab a North please continue? He has the 
oor. 


Mr. Ruston: Thank you. In looking over the 
financial affairs of this province, one wouldn’t 
think a Conservative government would do 
that. Normally that is not their procedure. 
They just run it right down and down. A very 
good Conservative—and I think I said this one 
other time in the House in one of my speeches 
—a very great Conservative from our area 
called me in the morning after I won the elec- 
tion 10 years ago—it was 10 years ago last 
Monday, I believe. He called’ me in the early 
morning to congratulate me, and he said, “You 
know, Dick, in a government you have to 
make sure that the government keeps a bal- 
anced budget when times are reasonably 
good, but the time for government to spend 
is when there is a lot of unemployment and 
the economic system is going down. That’s 
the time the government must spend.” 

Today, this government has gone in de- 
fault—you might call it default—with such a 
large deficit for six years, that it now has 
nothing to bring up without overtaxing the 
people. They have just gone so far in debt 
that of every dollar they collect in taxes, it 
costs about 10 cents of that just to pay off the 
provincial debt. They put themselves in that 
bind themselves. They deserve to be there— 
really, we should just walk all over them. 
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Mr. Havrot: He sounds just like Charlie 
Farquharson. 

Mr. Ruston: However, we have got to get 
the people of Ontario going again and we 
have got to show them how it can be done. 

Mr. Maeck: Show us how they do it 
federally. 

Mr. Ruston: As for what they are forecast- ’ 
ing what they are going to get this year, the 
budget estimated revenue for 1977-78 at 
$11,983 million; now they have revised that 
down to $11,497 million, which is a decrease 
of $486 million. That’s on the table of Sep- 
tember 30, 1977. It’s interesting to see some 
of the places where this money is being 
spent. In health care they saved $156 million 
but, while they are saving in health care, the 
member for Brock is really pouring out the 
money with his Culture and Recreation and 
Wintario funds. 

Mr. Kerrio: The big spender. 

Mr. Ruston: Yes, the big spender. 

Mr. Nixon: Does the Minister of Culture 
really run Wintario? The lottery? 

Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. The 
hon. member for Essex North has the floor. 

Mr. Ruston: And the chances of winning 
are pretty slim, too. Look at the bonus draw; 
Number of series issued, 108; number of 
tickets for series, 90,000; total tickets issued, 
9,720,000; and five grand prizes of $100,000. 
You have a chance of 1,944,000 of winning 
$100,000. Some odds on that bonus prize! 
Such advertising—“Everybody wins.” 

Mr. Nixon: What a ripoff. 

Mr. Foulds: The odds are terrible but the 
payoff is great. 

Mr. Ruston: One can go on, of course, and 
even with 203 prizes of $10,000 each there is 
only one chance in 47,000—and that includes 
the bonus draw. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Who did that research 
for the member? 

Mr. Ruston: This type of advertising for 
Wintario is beyond what I thought any gov- 
ernment would ever get to. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Just take a look at that 
Loto Canada stuff. 

Mr. Mancini: This is not the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. 


Mr. Ruston: I thought I’d bring that up be- 
cause I know the member for Brock is here. 
[8:30] 

Hon, Mr. Welch: On a point of order, it is 
an unconscionable thing that Loto Canada is 
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doing with respect to an instant cash lottery. 
They’d put slot machines into every—really! 


Mr. Foulds: Sic Larry Grossman on them. 


Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. I would 
indicate to the House leader that that is not 
a point of order. The member for Esséx North 
will please continue. 


fy, Ruston: Thank you, Mr. Speaker. I cer- 
tainly agree with your ruling there. It was 
absolutely ridiculous and) unbecoming of the 
House leader to even suggest such a thing. 


Mr. Nixon: There is a man who is going to 
go places. 


Mr. Ruston: He likes sending out those 
letters with his name on them. On the ones 
that they don’t approve, of course, he puts 
somebody else’s name, as we all know. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: You bet your life. That 
protects their right to appeal. 


Mr. Conway: I hear Clark has an arthritic 
arm. 


Mr. Ruston: We are concerned, The gov- 
ernment here allowed Ontario Hydro, through 
the Energy Board, to raise their rates last 
year by 30 per cent. Now they go before the 
Ontario Energy Board eight months later and 
they really don’t deserve any raise, although 
I see they are, I guess, going to allow them 
five per cent. 

That had to be one of the worst causes of 
some of our financial problems in Ontario. By 
raising the Hydro rates so high, the govern- 
ment actually took away the spending power 
from people who had this money, had the 
earning capacity, but the government raised 
the Hydro rates so much that it took the 
money away from things they could have 
bought—furniture and all that sort of thing. 

The government raised the Hydro rates 
about 12 or 14 per cent more than they 
should have been raised. They could have 
been raised last year 15 per cent, this year 
12 or 10, and the next year 10, and they 
would have been smoothed along and people 
wouldn’t have noticed it, But that showed 
the irresponsibility of Ontario Hydro and 
this government’s inability to deal with it. 

The Ontario Energy Board again just 
lately approved an increase to the Union 
Gas Company for natural gas. Of course, 
their prices are, we know, to a great extent 
governed by the National Energy Board on 
the prices they pay at the wellhead and 
through the pipe coming into Ontario. But 
at the same time, if you look at the profits 
-* Union Gas, they're not doing badly. 

I see Union Gas’s fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1977, had profits of $24,283,000; 
March 31, 1976, profits were $19,391,000— 


an increase in profit of 20 per cent or $5 
million. I don’t know what the AIB thinks 
of this type of thing but they're certainly 
going to get a copy of this report that I 
have here. Because that is not, in my opinion, 
conscionable at this time and I don’t think 
that it should ever have been allowed by 
the Ontario Energy Board. 

The only thing we can do now is make 
representation to the Ontario Energy Board 
to stop any increases that Union Gas—and 
I’m sure that Consumers’ Gas is the same— 
are asking for in February coming up, until 
this extra profit is used up. 

So there are two things that were not 
controlling that should have been. We have 
an Ontario Energy Board but they are not 
doing the job and this government has not 
given the leadership that it should to see 
that the board does, 

Mr. Foulds: I wonder why the AIB is so 
ineffective in that case, 

Mr. Ruston: To give an idea of some of 
the problems that we are facing in the not 
too distant future, I was noticing something 
just recently in our own area in the city of 
Windsor with regard to labour negotiations 
with the secondary school teachers in Wind- 
sor and the board of education. In a very 
interesting report by the fact-finder who was 
appointed to study the situation because 
negotiations had broken down, fact-finder 
Brian Downie of Kingston in part of this 
report says, “The situation is so bad that if 
a peaceful contract settlement is not reached, 
the provincial government should consider 
imposing an agreement that would last 
three years.” It is really a terrible thing that 
a fact-finder would find that negotiations 
with our school boards and teachers are so 
bad. 

He says: “In my 17 years as a student, 
scholar and practitioner, and teacher of 
collective bargaining and industrial relations, 
I have rare_y encountered a relationship at 
the bargaining table as full of mistrust and 
bad feelings as this one.” Downie says, “It 
‘s abundantly clear that the relationship 
won't improve until certain attitudes on both 
sides are changed.” 

That is part of our problem in our whole 
labour relations in Ontario and, probably, in 
Canada; although it seems to me we have a 
lower ratio of strikes this year, so I am sure 
it is improving, but it worries me when I 
see that type of situation in Ontario, espe- 
cially so close to home. 

I just don’t know how we are going to 
overcome that, but there is a limit to how 
much we tax people. Someone has to draw 
the line someplace; and someone has to sit 
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down and talk across the table and figure 
out how we are going to solve some of 
these problems. 


Mr, Sargent: 
store. 


Nobody is running the 


Mr. Ruston: In my own area a year ago 
some of the school taxes went up about 18 
or 20 per cent; but this year the school 
taxes went up only about seven per cent. 
So it did show better in our own area. But 
I am concerned—going by the grant struc- 
ture and so forth—what it is going to be a 
year from now, especially when the Treas- 
urer (Mr. McKeough) is reneging on what we 
call the Edmonton commitment and_ the 
amount of money that was to be turned over 
to the municipalities and the school boards 
based on the total money that he receives in 
taxes here in Ontario; now he is cutting that 
down and including grants to farm property 
and things like that in the total grants in- 
stead of keeping them separate as the in- 
tention was at the time. 

Another thing that we are concerned about, 
naturally, is the unemployment situation. We 
hear today of Sudbury and_ International 
Nickel, and can see where we are heading in 
the manufacturing field in Ontario. This is 
something in which we have probably all 
been remiss—in not seeing that more of our 
raw materials are manufactured in Ontario. 
Our export trade with Japan balances to a 
degree, but the things we ship out have no 
labour content in them to speak of and every- 
thing we import from them is all labour 
oriented. 

I read a newspaper article the other day 
in which it was stated that there are more 
Japanese cars sold in the city of Los Angeles 
than any other make; and they are competing 
very strongly in other parts of the North 
American continent, including Canada. So we 
certainly have some things to consider when 
it comes to our manufactured goods. 

In budgeting the way this government has, 
you wonder where they are going to cut down. 
One interesting part of their spending is the 
combined estimates expenditures for informa- 
tion services. In some 18 ministries it is over 
$18.6 million. Then, of course, they have a 
few other ones in the citizens’ inquiry branch 
—that’s $254,000. But there is $18.6 million 
that we are paying for in information services, 
with every minister having his own informa- 
tion department, with former newspeople 
looking after it, and staff in every one. Cer- 
tainly, there has to be a real look at that. No 
way should this government be spending $18.6 
million for information services. 


Mr. Foulds: Have they found out anything? 


Mr. Ruston: If you ran your government 
openly you wouldn’t need information serv- 
ices; people would know what was going on 
through the media anyway. Maybe that is 
part of your problem; you try to hide too 
much; then you release your own information 
as you see fit and it costs you a lot of money. 
I think that’s where we should be looking at 
places to save money. 


Mr. Conway: It takes $18 million to sell a 
worn-out tire. 


Mr. Ruston: That’s right; and they are 
spending it all the time in all the papers. I’ve 
seen the new Minister of Consumer and Com- 
mercial Relations’ (Mr. Grossman) big ads with 
his name in. You know: “If you don't get your 
car fixed right give me a call and I'll go after 
the garage and get it straightened out.” So 
that’s one of the places where their ads are— 
in the paper every day, “Call us and we'll help 
you.” But they always make sure the minis- 
ter’s name is there in bold print, so the public 
will know it’s a Conservative government that 
is doing it. 

Mr. Conway: Bold print and no bold action. 

Mr. Gregory: Are you going to make a 
speech tonight, Dick? 

Mr. Conway: I want to know why Missis- 
sauga doesn’t have a cabinet minister. 


Mr. Ruston: What’s that? 


Mr. Gregory: I just wondered if you are 
going to make a speech tonight. 


Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. The 
member for Essex North only has the floor. 


Mr. Martel: Would you tell him to get back 
to his chair? 

Mr. Ruston: I was mentioning a few 
minutes ago natural gas prices. I was reading 
the other day “Natural Gas in Canada, Crisis 
or Not?” an article from Energy, Mines and 
Resources of Canada. We were informed not 
too many months ago, maybe a year ago, that 
there was an awful shortage and we had to 
do everything to conserve—which we should 
be doing especially as the price keeps going 
up. But in looking over the latest reports in 
here it says that we have anywhere from 30 
to 50 years’ supplies. In the last year in 
Alberta I understand that the wells have been 
going down faster than they can keep track 
of them. Natural gas last winter was in 
abundant supply and many of the small opera- 
tors just couldn’t get rid of it. They were 
having trouble selling it. 

Maybe it took the price increase to get 
people out looking for it. And we'll grant 
you that; unless they can make some money 
they are not going to get out and hunt for 
it. But now it looks like they have been 
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hunting for it and they are finding it. They 
are also finding new oil wells at different 
levels and the supply is definitely much better. 
It looks much better now than it did a year 
or a couple of years ago when OPEC was 
raising their prices and talking about cutting 
us off and closing up the supplies at times. 

So maybe that was a little bit of false in- 
formation that was put around to get the 
prices up; very likely this had something to do 
with it. But as far as refined gas is concerned, 
the oil companies have so much refined gaso- 
line they just don’t what to do with it. 

I stopped in and got gas on the way down 
the other day near Kitchener. The fellow at 
the BP station said, “They are lowering the 
price of gas to me now because they have 
so much they don’t know what to do with it.” 
The refineries are certainly busy and we have 
lots of gas at this time and, of course, that 
is to some extent keeping prices down right 
now, at least at the retail level. 


Mr. Foulds: The price of gas is being kept 
down at the retail level? Live up north, buddy. 


Mr. Ruston: We are concerned that some 
of the farm prices in Ontario have deterior- 
ated in the last year or two, as many of you 
are aware. A few years ago, we recall—in 
1973, 1974, 1975—there was a world shortage 
of foodstuffs which forced the prices up. Now 
we are facing a different situation. There 
are surpluses throughout the world and we 
are suffering now from reduced prices. 


One of the main crops we grow in our . 


area is corn and the price of corn is just ter- 
rible at this time. I think the price is about 
$1.65 for 15 per cent corn; if you were to 
take it out of the field and dry it and so forth 
you would probably end up with $1.45. It 
was good to hear the Minister of Agriculture 
and Food (Mr. Newman) announce his sta- 
bilization plan for corn today. It will be effec- 
tive for the 1977 crop. With the federal 
stabilization plan they received six cents a 
bushel for the 1976 crop from Ottawa. Now 
with this in place, at least it is going to 
keep him from going under, but it certainly 
isn’t going to leave him any profit. At the 
cost of producing corn today, with the price 
of machines and fertilizer and weed sprays 
and so forth, we certainly need $2.50 to $3 a 
bushel for corn. 

[8:45] 

The stabilization price in Ontario would 
have been 11 cents for the 1976 crop if it had 
been in place, so what the stabilization price 
will be, depending on the five-year average at 
95 per cent and any increase in cost of pro- 
duction, I don’t know. I think this year Ot- 


tawa set it at around $2.23, if I remember 
correctly. 

So we are certainly going to need that 
stabilization plan. I don’t think it is going to 
keep us above water. However, it will cer- 
tainly help a great deal. I might say I’m proud 
that our member for Huron-Middlesex (Mr. 
Riddell) has played a great role in getting a 
half-way decent stabiilzation plan in this 
House when we had to vote against it a year 
ago. Through his efforts we got the bill 
changed and at least it can work and it can 
be improved, there’s no doubt about that. 

Another area of concern is with health care 
and the hospitals in our area. Of course we 
have, as many of you heard, what they call 
the Riverview Hospital in Windsor. The Min- 
ister of Health (Mr. Timbrell) is now trying 
to say it’s a wing or a unit of the Windsor 
Western Hospital and I suppose in that way 
he thinks he may have authority to close it 
because it’s not classified as a full-fledged 
hospital. But I want to forewarm him now 
that that is not the feeling we and the people 
of Windsor and Essex county have. 

That hospital has been in place for many 
years, it’s served a great purpose for chronic 
Care people and especially the elderly, and 
has served a great need. The people in that 
hospital have been very dedicated—the nurses 
and the staff completely—and in my opinion 
it has been one of the best hospitals that we 
have had, and the care in it has been that 
way. Now it has been reduced to 120 beds, 
but I don’t think in any way that that hos- 
pital should be closed. 

I think it should continue to operate until a 
new hospital can be built. It may take us 
three or four years to get the money in place, 
but there is some money left to the hospital 
by residents in the community and that money 
I’m sure can only be used for building a new 
hospital of ‘a similar type, with the amount 
of money that may be there plus local fund 
raisings and I’m sure the Wintario funds. 

The member for Brock (Mr. Welch) has 
left now, but he generally has lots of money 
left over and I think we are going to have to 
look at using some of that when the hospital 
has to be replaced. There is no doubt it can 
be used for that, ‘and I’m sure it will still 
leave enough for culture and_ recreation. 
There just doesn’t seem to ‘be any sense to 
have no limit to what you can spend on cul- 
ture and recreation when you are going to 
limit health care. I just don’t think that’s 
reasonable. I just don’t accept that in any 
way. 

I think if you ‘are going to limit any budget- 
ting, then all areas have to be limited. It 
should not just be wide open on one and 
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restricted on another, especially when it comes 
to health care. So, Mr. Speaker, I just want to 
forewarn the Minister of Health that we are 
not accepting the principle that he is going 
to close Riverview Hospital because in his 
opinion it is a unit of another hospital. We 
are going to see that he does not, whatever 
we have to do. 

Another matter of concern in our arear is air 
pollution. Of course we are very close to the 
United States, as the member might be aware. 
My riding, I suppose, wouldn’t be any more 
than a mile from the United States in some 
areas, and maybe even closer to the Detroit 
River and the famous Zug Island on the 
American side, with its heavy industrial fac- 
tories in that area. It is a massive industrial 
area, and with the prevailing southwest winds 
it has been a real problem. True, it has been 
improved in the last three or four years a 
great deal to what it was 15 and 20 years 
ago when orange-coloured mounds of smoke 
just peeled across into Windsor and Sandwich 
West township. 

I think what we’re going to have to do is 
provide more teeth for the International Joint 
Commission in the area of air control and 
water pollution. They should be seeing in 
these areas that the industry has to clean up, 
instead of having private people who have 
had damage done to their homes or to their 
health having to go to try to sue these com- 
panies in the United States. 

In my own area, I’ve been investigating 
areas that have had aluminum siding on their 
houses for the last eight or 10 years. This 
siding is pitted and all scuffed up, it’s just a 
complete mess, It cannot be cleaned off, and 
it won't come off. It’s gone right into the 
aluminum itself. This is from pollution from 
the United States. We certainly have to keep 
after that and get more teeth in our interna- 
tional laws so that this can be taken care of. 

There are other areas of concern that I 
have, but I really am concerned about the 
general budgeting, the financial arrangements 
and the mismanagement of money that this 
government has had over the last six years. 
It’s just not acceptable to get up in this House 
and blame everything on some other govern- 
ment or something, when you yourself are 
running at the deficit that this government is 
over the last six years, and in the spending of 
money had no desire whatsoever to try to 
control it until about the last year. When our 
leader in the last election started saying that 
the government had to quit raising taxes more 
than eight per cent or six per cent or some- 
thing, I remember quite well when the Treas- 
urer got up and said it was ridiculous. Even 
he’s doing that now. He knows that the 


people were ready and were accepting what 
our leader was saying, that government has 
to restrict itself to taking money out. There's 
only so much to go around. If you take out 
more than you should, you're not leaving the 
people money so that they can buy the neces- 
sities of life in order to keep our industries 
going in Ontario and Canada. 

I just want to say again that the problem 
in this province is the mismanagement of 
money over the last six years which has put 
the government in the position they’re in now. 
If they would have looked after their finances 
properly, at a time like this they could prime 
the pump, as we say, and put out $500 million 
in new jobs and incentives and so forth. 
We're still going to have to do some of that. 
We have to do some of that. I think our 
leader had the right system where you pay 
$2,000 up to $10,000 by hiring people in 
small industry, and you get the people back 
to work that way and get the unemployment 
rolls down. That can be done by co-operating 
with the federal government through the un- 
employment insurance office, because good- 
ness they’re paying it out anyway. 

That’s really the main gist of what I want 
to say. It is the mismanagement of money 
over the last six years that has put us in this 
position we are today. 


Mr. Wildman: As I rise to participate in 
this budget debate, I’d like to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate the member for 
Wilson Heights (Mr. Rotenberg) on _ his 
election as the Deputy Chairman of the com- 
mittee of the whole House and to offer my 
sincere wishes that he will enjoy his role and 
that he'll do very well at that very important 
job. I'd also like to offer my congratulations 
to the member for Lake Nipigon (Mr. Stokes ) 
who has been elected to the position of 
Speaker. 

Mr. Conway: Fine fellow. 


Mr. Wildman: I consider it a privilege to 
have him as my neighbour, not only as my 
seat-mate here but also as the representative 
of Lake Nipigon riding which borders on my 
rather small riding of Algoma, which is only 
400 miles long. 

(Mr. Conway: Is that in downtown Wawa? 


Mr. Wildman: No, it borders on my riding 
in the vicinity of White River, as a matter of 
fact. It’s a railroad community in the north 
end of my riding, in which both the member 
for Lake Nipigon and myself have mutual 
friends and acquaintances. I’m sure they will 
agree with me in anticipating that this Legis- 
lature and the province will be well served 
by him in his offce, and that his manner and 
ability in discharging his duties will be a 
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great credit to northern Ontario and to rail- 
roaders right across the country. 

We in this province are faced with a very 
grave economic situation which was disast- 
rously brought home to us today with the 
announcement by International Nickel that 
2.800 workers will be laid off at the end of 
the year. If nothing else could convince even 
this government, which seems to be domi- 
nated by the thinking of Neanderthals, that 
we must gain control of our natural resources 
in the industries that exploit them, I don't 
know what will. 


Mr. Warner: A bunch of animated rocks. 


An hon. member: There’s nobody over 
there. 


Mr. Wildman: In northern Ontario in gen- 
eral, and northeastern Ontario and Algoma in 
particular, we are blessed with a great wealth 
of minerals, forests, water and some of the 
most beautiful scenery in Canada east of the 
Rockies. Anybody who has travelled from 
Wawa south to Sault Ste. Marie on the Trans- 
Canada Highway can certainly testify to that 
scenery. 

We've also got some of the most industrious 
and hardworking men and women in the 
country. Over the years, a large resource- 
based industry has developed in the north 
and Algoma. We have forestry, farming, 
mining and tourism, but because of this gov- 
ernment’s failure to develop secondary in- 
dustries that we need in order to provide job 
opportunities, we appear to be squandering 
our future. One only has to look at Blind 
River on the north shore of Lake Huron in 
the southeastern part of my riding to see the 
problems that result from an industry which 
is solely based on resource development and 
exploitation of resources. 

We are told many times that forestry is a 
renewable resource, but unfortunately in 
many cases the industry has been treated as 
if forestry is really an extractive industry. We 
mine our forests rather than farming them— 

(Mr. Foulds: Timber mining. 

(Mr. Wildman: —and when that is com- 
bined with a disaster like the one that took 
place in Blind River in the late 1940s with 
the very serious Mississagi fire, then you are 
left with a community without a resource 
base—a community that has had an industry 
which was dependent upon that resource 
base and a great deal of unemployment. 

This doesn’t just apply to things like 
forestry or mining, it also applies to tourism. 
Although tourism, I suppose, is a service in- 
dustry of sorts, it’s also a resource-based in- 
dustry. You have to have the clean water, the 
clean lakes, the clean air, the forests and the 


wildlife if you’re going to have a viable 
tourist industry in northern Ontario. Unfor- 
tunately, it doesn’t appear to be the policy 
of this government to maintain those re- 
sources. 

Our tourist industry is in serious trouble in 
northern Ontario and has been for the last 
two years. It picked up a little bit last year. 
It was a little better last year than the previ- 
ous year but still it’s away down as it is right 
across the province. 

Mr. Eakins: Build a new lodge. 

Mr. Kerrio: Not in Niagara Falls. We're 
up in Niagara Falls. 

Mr. Martel: Minaki Lodge. 


Mr. Wildman: Perhaps we should have 
located Minaki Lodge in Niagara Falls. It 
probably would have made more sense. 

The problem we've got in this province, 
of course, and in the economy in general, is 
that we have a branch plant economy. The 
government has encouraged this and it 
makes it almost impossible for the govern- 
rent of the province to prevent the type of 
economic fluctuations and unemployment we 
have in Blind River and along the north 
shore which now have become almost a per- 
manent state—or the serious problems that 
we now face in Sudbury. I'd like to spend 
some time this evening talking about the 
su-called solutions proposed by the Treasurer 
of Ontario (Mr. McKeough) and others with- 
in the government of this province and the 
government of Canada for these serious 
sconomic problems. 

The whole country is facing the twin 
scourges of high inflation and consumer 
prices and record levels of unemployment; 
when you combine the two, you have a sit- 
uation that really defies traditional ap- 
proaches both by conservative and Keyne- 
sian economists, Despite the Treasurer's 
overly optimistic and mistaken predictions 
when he presented the budget just prior to 
the election, Ontario still faces that high in- 
fation and unemployment—unemployment 
that has reached over eight per cent and 
still continues to rise. 

In some of the communities in Algoma, 
even the ones that are more prosperous and 
where we don’t have serious unemployment, 
consumers have to pay excessively high food, 
shelter and energy prices, which continue to 
escalate, In some areas we face unemploy- 
ment levels of almost 20 per cent. 

What kind of answer do you get from 
this government when you raise these prob- 
lems? I have pointed out to the Minister of 
Energy (Mr. J. A. Taylor), for instance, on 
a number of occasions that in communities 
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like Wawa, White River and Hornepayne 
that we pay almost $1.10 a gallon for reg- 
ular gasoline. Down in southern Ontario 
they talk about the possibility of $1-per- 
gallon gasoline. Well, we have already got 
it in the north, as the Speaker is well aware. 

What does this government do? What 
does the Minister of Energy do when you 
raise the problem? He goes into a long dia- 
tribe about how the NDP is not really in- 
terested in doing anything for this province 
and how he protects the consumers. When I 
see him protect the consumers of my riding, 
(ll go skating in July, 


Mr. Martel: On Lake Superior, 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, on Lake Superior. The 
problem with the Minister of Energy is that 
he misunderstands the fact that while I am 
certainly concerned about the consumers, I 
am not concerned about the consumers 
alone when I raise the problem of high gas- 
oline prices; I am also concerned about the 
independent gasoline station dealers. 

You don’t have to go as far north as 
White River and Hornepayne to see very 
high gasoline prices in my riding. You can 
see it 20 miles outside of Sault Ste. Marie in 
small communities like Echo Bay, Bruce 
Mines, Goulais River, Batchawana and so on. 
These communities have the same high 
prices and, since they have to compete with 
the self-serve stations in Sault Ste. Marie 
because the commuters are travelling back 
and forth, they go out of business. There is 
just no way they can compete. 

What does this government do? Neither the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism, the Minis- 
try of Consumer and Commercial Relations 
nor the Ministry of Energy has done anything 
over the years and particularly the last two 
years, when gasoline prices have risen so 
high. When you consider the climate in our 
part of the province and you talk about 
gasoline prices, you have to keep in mind 
as well the home heating oil prices are ex- 
cessively high as well. 

What kinds of solutions, if any, if not 
from the Minister of Energy, does the 
Treasurer provide for us in this province? 
What does the government of Canada pro- 
vide for us? Wo don’t seem to be seeing 
too many solutions. 

There appears to be two conflicting views 
about the policy directions which would be 
best suited for dealing with the current high 
inflation and joblessness. One is that of the 
economic right, which is espoused by the 
‘lreasurer and many Ontario editorial writers, 
as was alluded to by the member for Ar- 


mourdale (Mr. McCaffrey) when he was 
speaking. He said we needed a hard ap- 
proach, and the Globe and Mail has sup- 
ported that. 

Tt certainly is a hard approach, It empha- 
sizes the problem of inflation and purports 
to turn the economy around and bring a 
return to prosperity by cutting public sector 
spending. Basically that’s the only answer 
they have got. 

The followers of this approach tend to be- 
lieve that our economic problems are the 
fault of the victims of those problems, and 
they have a penchant for what can best be 
described as welfare bashing. They put their 
faith in the substantial transfer of resources 
from the public sector to the private sector. 
The method of implementing this approach 
is a severe curtailment of the public service 
spending and turning the resources saved over 
to the corporate sector in the form of tax 
exemptions and incentives. 

In this period of stagflation, however, the 
restraint program in public service spending 
has not been successful in lowering the rate 
of inflation, but at the same time it has 
worsened the effects of high unemployment. 
The proponents of this right-wing approach 
argue that these bribes to private capital will 
lead to increased investment, which wil] stim- 
ulate growth both in the private sector and 
expand employment. What they fail to rea- 
lize is that these government gifts have never 
changed the behaviour of private capital. 
They have never created a significant number 
of long-term jobs in a period of economic 
slowdown. The impact of public sector cut- 
backs and the reliance of government on the 
private sector only serves to cause even more 
unemployment and hardship for the jobless. 

In his ill-conceived effort to balance the 
budget, the Treasurer is ignoring the fact 
that with the rise of unemployment the num- 
ber of people requiring public assistance is 
increasing seriously. The social welfare cut- 
backs coupled with the changes in the UIC 
regulations will be disastrous for the high 
unemployment areas of my riding and the 
rest of the province. One just has to look at 
the north shore of Lake Huron to realize what 
effects the extension in the waiting period 
and the cutbacks in social services spending 
by the province, will have on the people who 
are out of work. The situation would be even 
worse in my riding if it weren’t for the boom 
in Elliot Lake in the riding of Algoma-Mani- 
toulin because, without the possibility of get- 
ting jobs in the mines for the young and 
physically able, for people along the north 
shore we would have even higher rates of 
unemployment. 
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As municipalities are forced to slash pro- 
grams that benefit the community, more and 
more victims of unemployment and under- 
employment, which is a serious problem in my 
riding as well, will find it even more difficult 
to obtain and pay for the necessities of life, 
such as shelter and heat in a period of rising 
prices. 

As an example of this, with these tremen- 
dous cost increases in Hydro rates over the 
last year or so, the Ministry of Community 
and Social Services apparently hasn’t made 
any adjustment in the way they calculate the 
cost of heating a home for a person who is 
on social assistance. They have made an ad- 
justment, I think, for the cost of oil, but if a 
person happens to have electric heat, then 
they are literally out in the cold as far as 
getting extra assistance is concerned because 
there just isn’t any adjustment. I wish the 
government would at least look at that, even 
if they must remain attached to their restraint 
program. The Treasurer’s unrestricted faith in 
capitalism apparently makes it impossible for 
him to see that in a period of such economic 
distress social services are even more necessary 
and must be provided by the public sector. 
Social welfare, health services and affordable 
housing are inherently socialist and have 
never been provided by capitalism. 

Since the public sector cutbacks were first 
initiated in the 1975 budget, the performance 
of the Ontario economy has continued to de- 
teriorate and unemployment has continued to 
climb. Surely this is proof enough that this 
sort of ruthless budiget slashing produces more 
hardships for many people with no real eco- 
nomic benefit. If the approach of the Treas- 
urer isn’t acceptable, what about the other 
approaches that are proposed? The other main 
approach proposed for dealing with our eco- 
nomic problems is that of Keynesian eco- 
nomics. Followers of Keynes argue that the 
way to alleviate unemployment is to stimu- 
late the economy by short-term tax cuts and 
government spending on public projects and 
services. 

During the election campaign, as a matter 
of fact, in May and June, it appeared to me 
that, at least as far as Algoma was concerned, 
the Premier (Mr. Davis) and his colleagues 
had abandoned the Treasurer and had been 
converted to Keynes. The Premier and other 
cabinet ministers promised all sorts of pro- 
jects in my riding. They paved the runway 
at Wawa, they turned the sod for a new air- 
port at Hornepayne—even though the black- 
flies were bad for the minister when he was 
having to do it. They even promised to build 
the long awaited highway between Blind 


River and Elliot Lake, just to name a few 
projects. 

Mr. Nixon: The road is paved into Horne- 
payne; I happen to know. 


Mr. Wildman: The first of these projects— 
the runway at Wawa—has been completed. It 
was needed, and it was a good thing. I hope 
that the other two projects I mentioned won't 
be cut because of the Treasurer's obsession 
with balancing the budget at the expense of 
these needed projects. 


Mr. Lupusella: I am sure he will do it. 


Mr. Wildman: You think so? Well, I hope 
he won't. We will certainly try to prevent 
him from doing it. 


Mr. Lupusella: That’s the problem. 


Mr. Wildman: But even if the cabinet were 
persuaded to undertake public service projects 
and a tax cut to generate provincial demand, 
they wouldn’t be dealing with what I believe 
to be the fundamental economic problem 
causing high employement. 

Both the Keynesian approach and the right 
approach of the Treasurer are based up the 
assumptions that the economy is merely under- 
going a particularly severe period of cyclical 
fluctuation which can be corrected by tinker- 
ing with fiscal and monetary policies. While 
I don’t deny that part of our unemployment is 
cyclical, it has been superimposed upon the 
fundamental imbalance of the economy which 
has led to increasingly high levels of unem- 
ployment since 1966. 

According to the science council of Canada, 
for the period between 1955 and 1975, 
Canada has industrialized at an abnormally 
slow rate by comparison with most western 
European countries and a large number of 
non-European countries, In 1955, as an in- 
stance, Canada was second only to the United 
States in the value of manufactures per head. 

By 1974 we had fallen behind countries 
that had previously been a long way behind 
us. Although these are national figures, they 
have special significance for us, since Ontario 
is the leading industrial province. Obviously, 
new approaches are necessary to diversify our 
economy by improving our industrial base to 
provide planned growth and long-term em- 
ployment. 

In the short term, moving away from the 
restraint program in the public sector and pro- 
viding tax cuts to low and middle income 
earners, are desirable. In that sense, I urge 
that those Algoma projects go ahead and that 
the government agree to such other capital 
projects as a residential care facility for the 
elderly in Wawa to serve northern Algoma, as 
well as geared-to-income housing for Blind 
River, Wawa and Bruce Mines, the comple- 
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tion of the water and sewer project for the 
whole of the town of White River, and other 
improvements such as roads throughout the 
riding. 

Mr. Nixon: Have you got that air strip 
paved? 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, it’s paved. 

This would stimulate the construction in- 
dustry in my area, provide facilities for the 
services that are greatly needed, and stimulate 
development and consumer purchasing power. 
But tax cuts and works projects alone will not 
cure long-term unemployment. Their impact 
is only short term. Increased savings might 
result from a tax cut but this would not assist 
in stimulating demand and much of the addi- 
tional consumer spending would be on im- 
ports, especially if the Treasurer has his way 
on tariff reductions. 


Mr. Nixon: Are you a protectionist? 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, I am. 

This would have little effect on the jobs 
here. Also, with the present high stockpiles in 
some sectors—as is certainly true in the Sud- 
bury basin, if you use that as an example— 
companies under financial pressure might 
simply use the opportunity of a consumer 
surge to liquidate their excess inventory, thus 
limiting the employment generating impact 
of consumer tax cuts. 

Further, the impact of increased consumer 
spending might be blunted as corporations 
raise prices to meet expanded demand. Tax 
cuts and works projects must be measures 
taken in the context of a more systematic 
solution to long-term economic slowdown and 
unemployment. 

The provincial government must move to 
exert public control over the economy, 
especially investment decisions being made in 
Ontario. We must make the size and use of 
capital matters of public rather than just 
private policy. Since corporate profits are 
based on the exploitation of our natural re- 
sources—our labour and consumer dollars—the 
government must insure that corporations set 
aside for the development of processing in- 
dustries in Ontario a large portion of the 85 
per cent of their profits they reinvest. This is 
certainly true in cases such as the Sudbury 
basin and along the north shore of Lake 
Huron where, if the resource dwindles or the 
market for that resource dwindles, then people 
end up out of work and there is an economic 
depression. 

[9:15] 

There can be no further deferrals of the 
rules on processing in this province. If the 
private sector doesn’t fulfil its obligations, then 
the government should use the corporate tax 


revenue, received under a reformed tax struc- 
ture, for direct public investment in secondary 
manufacturing which has for so long been 
ignored by the resource extraction industries, 
especially in northern Ontario. The govern- 
ment should direct and control growth in 
various sectors of our economy to rationalize 
and stimulate expansion and employment. 

I hope I have convinced the Conservatives, 
such as the Treasurer and his colleagues, as 
well as the Keynesians who may be in this 
House, to reconsider their approaches to our 
economic problems. Short-term solutions such 
as the cutbacks in balancing the budget, 
which cause losses in services and jobs and 
increased hardships to the victims of economic 
recession, and also tax cuts in government 
spending, are inadequate. Both of these ap- 
proaches are just simply inadequate. 

The priority of the government must be a 
planned and controlled economic diversifica- 
tion to provide expansion and long-term jobs. 
We must develop secondary manufacturing 
for northern Ontario and the province in 
general. Places like Blind River, Thessalon 
and Iron Bridge along the north shore should 
be able to make use of the wood wastes that 
are in the area for the development of such 
things as a methanol plant. 

Even in the more prosperous communities 
of my riding such as Wawa we must develop 
secondary industry. If we remain dependent 
simply on iron ore, then in the long run we 
are going to be in trouble. We must have a 
diversified economy, one that is dependent on 
secondary industries which are labour inten- 
sive to provide the job opportunities we need. 
If this isn’t done we will continue to face the 
tremendous economic problems we have faced 
for so long— 


Mr. Foulds: As long as this government 
has existed. 


Mr. Wildman: —and the long-term unem- 
ployment and inflationary problems that we 
have faced in this province will continue. For 
those reasons I cannot support the budget 
that was introduced in which the Treasurer 
aims at balancing the budget, nor can I sup- 
port the opposing proposals that we should do 
the opposite, simply because it would only 
be a short-term solution. We need long-term 
solutions, and I implore the government to 
see the error of its ways. 


IMr. Hennessy: Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this opportunity of congratulating you on your 
appointment as Speaker. Being from the 
north, the same area ‘as yourself and the 
member for Port Arthur, (Mr. Foulds) I can 
realize the importance of the appointment. I 
think you are the right man for the job and 
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will do an excellent job. I am very happy for 
you and very happy for the residents of 
Nipigon. 

I would also like to take the opportunity 
of congratulating the member for Wilson 
Heights (Mr. Rotenberg) on his appointment. 
I am sure he will do a capable job. 

I rise with pleasure to participate in the 
budget debate of this province, Representing 
the citizens of the great riding of Fort Wil- 
liam, in their wisdom they have applauded 
the efforts of the Progressive Conservative 
government in the north by electing a gov- 
ernment member to serve their continuing 
needs well into the future. 

I want to touch on a few specifics first. I 
am happy to see that an adjustment has been 
made this fiscal year in the grant structure of 
the resource equalization grant. The standard 
has been raised from $10,400 to $10,650 to 
reflect the increase in the average per capita 
equalized assessment in the province. This 
will provide a moderate benefit to those north- 
ern municipalities with a relative assessment 
deficiency. In a time of restraint, any addi- 
tional help is welcome indeed. 

I am pleased with the government’s policy 
regarding a northern Ontario special support 
grant. This special assistance to northern 
municipalities has been raised from 15 per 
cent to 18 per cent of net general dollar levies. 
Partial support under this grant has increased 
39.6 per cent, from $22.2 million in 1976 to 
$31 million in 1977. I think the people of the 
north appreciate that restraint as it applies to 
them it has been handled fairly and not arbi- 
trarily, as opposition critics would like to have 
people believe. 

Unconditional grants for the north are 
receiving the strong and careful attention of 
this government as weil. I can recall back in 
1974 total unconditional grants amounted 
+g about $62 per capita in Thunder Bay. 
Today in 1977 those grants amount to about 
$131, which is a hefty increase of over 111 
per cent since 1974. 

This is good news for the north and I 
want to point out that I am not using iso- 
lated examples, Terrace Bay township’s un- 
conditional grants have moved up 136 per 
cent since 1974, Neebing township’s moved 
up almost 670 per cent. Throughout the 
district of Thunder Bay the government of 
Ontario— 


Mr. Haggerty: Must be regional govern- 
ment in that area. 


Mr. Hennessy: —has provided 
where it has been needed. 


That was the good news. The bad news is 
is that people of the north are a far cry 


support 


from any sort of parity with the people of 
the south, 

I look in the 1977 budget and see that 
the motor vehicle registration fees are now 
lower—and the north won’t argue against 
that. I would like to add that I am attempt- 
ing to have the government include half ton 
and van trucks in that lower category. 


Mr. Eakins: Take them all. 


Mr. Hennessy: But that kind of thing only 
scratches the surface. The people of the 
north pay sales tax on base prices which 
are higher than in the south, so we suffer 
there. We seem to lose both ways on trans- 
portation of goods to and from the north— 


Mr. Foulds: You have been reading my 
speeches. 


Mr. Hennessy: —and although I am told 
that transportation subsidies are not neces- 
sarily the answer, I would say that the 
north doesn’t care what the answer is as 
long as it provides a solution. 

For too long the north has been looked 
upon as a supplier of raw resources to fuel 
the economy of the south. I say that kind 
of thinking has just got to change. We can- 
not continue to deplete the north’s re- 
sources, particularly our young people. In- 
stead I want to see this province truly 
recognize the unique and separate value of 
this important frontier. 

Mistakes were made in the urbanization 
of southern Ontario and a lot of unnecessary 
transportation, environmental and social 
problems, not to mention economic prob- 
lems, arose over the years as a result. We 
want to extract what is best from the south’s 
experience and avoid the rest, We want to 
plan our future in a way that provides for 
the orderly development of opportunities 
for our children. All we are asking for at 
this time is a little understanding from the 
government. 

I know some of the members in this House 
who have been here a little longer than my- 
eelf were instrumental in establishing the 
Ministry of Northern Affairs, and I think 
this has been a great step forward in the 
right direction, but to be honest it isn’t 
going to be enough by a long shot. So long 
as its only real mandate is to integrate exist- 
ing government activities under one roof, 
what we really need is recognition that the 
north and south are as different as oil and 
vinegar. We can't export southern strategies 
to northern Ontario and hope to achieve any 
lasting solutions. 

If there is one thing to the national unity 
debate it’s teaching all of us that Canadians 
come in all shapes and sizes, They've all got 
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different needs and rather than fit them into 
one mould we've got to take them as we 
find them. While I think there is a lesson 
there for Ontario itself, I think that the pro- 
vincial government must understand better 
than it has in the past that the north is not 
simply an extension of the south, and that 
we will always resist any attempt to con- 
form to southern expectations. 

If I could return to the good news for a 
moment, I would like to say there are many 
areas of grievance between north and south. 
We like the government’s spending restraint 
program, We like keeping as much of our 
pay cheques as we can. Perhaps it is because 
people in the north are a little more inde- 
pendent, I’m sure they like deciding for 
themselves how to spend their own money, 
rather than have the government spend it 
for them. Maybe that’s why I’m on this side 
of the House and not in the ranks of the 
opposition. At any rate I admit we're going 
tc have our economic problems. It’s not 
going to get any easier in the future, but I 
think that northerners understand that gov- 
ernment is doing the best it can. I think 
members in this House should understand 
that northerners are a tough, proud breed 
of people. They can take care of themselves 
when the going gets rough and they've been 
in tougher economic times than these. 

I won't be able to change the govern- 
ment’s attitude overnight, but that’s all right 
with me. As a northerner, I'll keep trying. 
Thank you for your attention. 

Mr. Nixon: That would have 
bctter from this side. 


Mr. Eakins: Are you an independent? 


Mr. Nixon: You'll never get out of the 
back row. 


Mr. Havrot: If it wasn’t for us, you 
wouldn’t be there, in the opposition. 

Mr. Foulds: What does that mean? 

Mr. Conway: Like the preceding members 
and participants in this debate, I too would 
like to take this opportunity to congratulate 
the member for Wilson Heights (Mr. Roten- 
berg) on his selection as Deputy Chairman 
of the committee of the whole House. In a 
similar vein, I would like to join with mem- 
bers of all parties in congratulating the 
member for Nipigon (Mr. Stokes) on _ his 
elevation to the position of Speaker of this 
assembly. Like my leader, I feel obligated to 
congratulate the Premier (Mr. Davis) for the 
courage he has demonstrated in that particu- 
lar process of nomination. As a member of 
this party, I would also be remiss if I did 
not extend congratulations as well to our good 
friend the member for Perth (Mr. Edighoffer ) 
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who will be serving as the Deputy Speaker. 
I’m particularly pleased that the three gentle- 
men I refer to in that particular trimuvirate 
represent very well the obvious minority 
quality of this tri-partisan or three-party Legis- 
lature. 

I would like to take this opportunity as it 
is the first formal opportunity provided to 
me following upon my re-election in June of 
this year to thank most heartily the electorate 
from the fair constituency of North Renfrew. 

Mr. Foulds: A fair constituency and a poor 
member. 

‘Mr. Conway: I appreciate to a not incon- 
siderable extent their confidence not only in 
my re-election but I might say I appreciate 
even more so the degree to which they ex- 
pressed confidence in me on that occasion. 

Mr. Wildman: Is Petawawa in your riding? 


Mr. Foulds: It certainly postponed your 
post-graduate studies. 

Mr. Conway: I would also like to say at 
this time I was privileged in 1977, in an 
electoral sense, to have participated in a 
campaign with two of the finest candidates, I 
suspect, that were to be seen in this province 
in this particular election campaign. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The member for Ren- 
frew South (Mr. Yakabuski) and who else? 

Mr. Conway: I say in all sincerity that the 
Conservative and New Democratic candidates 
who contested that particular riding in 1977, 
as they did in 1975, set a particularly high 
standard that I like to think I maintained to 
a certain degree. 

[9:30] 

Mr. Warmer: Keep working at it. 

Mr. Conway: And I think that they should 
be publicly commended by me for the ex- 
cellent and outstanding citizenship and cam- 
paigns they put forward. 

Mr. Gregory: Tell us what went wrong. 

IMr. Conway: Mr. Speaker, I was one of 
those people who was elected in 1975— 

Mr. Wildman: It was a good year. 

Mr. Conway: Not a bad class, if I might 
say so—with something less than an _ over- 
whelming mandate. 

Mr. Warner: The people in your riding 

had a cruel sense of humour. 

Mr. Conway: Certainly in the two years or 
the 20 months that constituted the 30th Par- 
liament of Ontario, I like to think that it was 
an apprenticeship that provided me with an 
opportunity to say little and learn a lot. 


Mr. Nixon: My colleague is not abandoning 
that, is he? 
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Mr. Conway: I want to say, and to assure 
my hon. colleagues, that I will continue in 
that vein, saying little and learning a lot. 

Mr. Havrot: Too bad this isn’t The Gong 
Show. 


Mr. Foulds: Is the member sure he’s got 
those in the right order? 

Mr. Cassidy: If he said less, he might learn 
more. 


Mr. Conway: And I want to say that I cer- 
tainly look forward to a longer tenure in this 
3lst Parliament and hopefully as constructive 
a time as we witnessed, those of us who were 
privileged to be here in the last Parliament, as 
was the case during that tenure. 


Mr. Wildman: The member is starting to 
sound like Fred Burr. 


Mr. Conway: I really am glad to be back 
with so many familiar faces. That two-month 
abstinence, so to speak, in the spring and 
early summer, I guess it was, of this year, 
made me realize just what an august assembly 
this place really was. 


(Mr. Wamer: The member should do some- 
thing constructive and resign. 


Mr. Conway: Mr. Speaker, I really would 
appreciate if you would ask the hon. member 
for Scarborough-Ellesmere to cease and desist 
from his unkindly attack. 


Mr. Acting Speaker: I would ask the hon. 
member for Renfrew North to continue his 
speech and to ignore any other persons in the 
chamber. 


Mr. Havrot: Does he want us to wipe his 
eyes and blow his nose? 


Mr. Conway: I shall try to the very best 
of my ability, Mr. Speaker. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We're doing the same 
to the member for Renfrew North. 


Mr. Conway: The election of 1977, I think, 
should be noted—at least, I would like to 
make a few observations about the election 
and certainly about the budget that preceded 
that election call by some two weeks. 

The government and the Premier were, I 
thought more than a little ill-advised in their 
precipitous decision, taken on that fine April 
evening of this past spring, in forcing upon a 
rather sophisticated electorate in Renfrew 
North and elsewhere an election which 
clearly they did not want and which, I think, 
produced a most salutary result in a number 
of respects. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Thank you. 
Mr. Kerrio: We'll qualify that. Just wait. 


Mr. Nixon: Not quite salutary enough—but 
next time. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It’s always next time. 


Mr. Wildman: It was all those Christmas 
cards, Sean. 


Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please Would 
the speaker only continue? 


Mr. Conway: The election campaign, like 
the budget which preceded it, I think high- 
lighted in a very real and spectacular way the 
deep-seated, abject and all-too-apparent bank- 
ruptcy of the Ontario Progressive Conservative 
government. 


Mr. Nixon: Precisely the way it struck me. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Same old stuff. 


Mr. Conway: I read with interest the quar- 
terly statement of Ontario Finances, speaking 
about our present budgetary condition; and 
noting, as many other hon. members have, the 
rather interesting $1,452-million deficit pro- 
jected for this year. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: What about the $8 billion 
in Ottawa? 


Mr. Kerrio: It condemns them in the same 
way that this government is—exactly. 

And I don’t take much pride in that either. 
What pride can the minister take in that? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: They don’t do anything— 


Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. Will 
the members please allow the member for 
Renfrew North to continue? 


Mr. Conway: That particular figure, I 
think, is an eloquent testament to the mana- 
gerial capacities of this government. 

I sat in the press room on Friday, April 29, 
listening to the hon. member for Brampton 
(Mr. Davis) trying to make a case for why it 
was the people of Ontario needed this election 
in such a desperate way. I was convinced on 
that occasion that the bankruptcy of his case 
then would be made only too clear to the 
majority of people in the province throughout 
the 37-day campaign, and I was more than 
a little gratified on the evening of June 9 to 
see that, in fact, that prediction was borne 
true. 


My colleague from Victoria-Haliburton 
(Mr. Eakins) made, I think, an appropriate 
reference to some of the chicanery, some of 
the shenanigans, some of the politicking done 
by the Tory party during that campaign. 


Mr. Warner: Despicable. 
Mr. Nixon: Anything to save a remnant 
from Toronto. 


Mr. Conway: It was, truly, as my hon. 
colleague from Brant-Oxford-Norfolk has just 
said, clearly, a limp-wristed effort to save 
what little could be saved. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s not our party. 
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Mr. Nixon: They were trying, really trying 
to win St. George. 

Mr. Conway: Oh, the cross of St. George, 
indeed. But I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
the campaign produced what Irving Layton 
might have called on another occasion, at 
least from the government party, nothing but 
the never-ending nauseous craperoo that I 
feel is being typified in that notorious charter. 


Mr. Nixon: Nauseous craperoo? 
Mr. Lupusella: It was a social offence. 


Mr. Conway: It makes me think back to 
that day in mid-May when I was quietly 
working the back concessions of North Ren- 
frew when I, like people in Moonbeam and 
Armourdale, read about this famous Bramalea 
charter. It made me think of what the Tory 
plotters must have been thinking, because 
they were concerned about the bankruptcy 
of their philosophical offering, no doubt some- 
one in the backrooms on Richmond Street 
said, “Something of a general principle must 
be offered to the electorate.” I guess some- 
one who is about as up to date as most of 
those Tories are these days was reading the 
speeches of George Drew. 

My friend from Victoria-Haliburton says 
that those were the good days. In relative 
terms, as far as the Tory heritage and this 
province is concerned, I think he’s very cor- 
rect. Remember that great campaign of 1943. 
I remember it well. The Tories assaulted the 
electorate of Upper Canada with the famous 
22-point charter offering social security from 
the cradle to the grave. All I could think 
about in May 1977 was that while George 
Drew had picked the Tories up at the cradle, 
Bill Davis had them at the brink of the 
grave. Do you know that prophecy or that 
feeling was, again I’d like to think, confirmed 
partially at least on the night of June 9. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: When we won seven 
more seats. 

Mr. Eakins: But not your majority. 

Mr. Conway: I note the hon. member for 


St. Andrew-St. Patrick says that they won 
seven more seats. 

Mr. Warner: That’s how you measure it. 

Mr. Conway: I think I must say, having 
grown up and been educated in the edu- 
cational system of the hon. member for 
Brampton— 

Mr. Nixon: Another illiterate. 

Mr. Conway: —I must say that the hon. 
member for St. Andrew-St. Patrick is correct. 
The government increased its vote or its 
number of seats— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Both. 


Mr. Conway: —not by seven as I recall 
but by six. It seems to me that at dissolu- 
tion— 

Mr. Nixon: Were you exaggerating again? 

Interjections. 

Mr. Conway: —the government’s party had 
52 members at dissolution and on June 9, or 
certainly after recounts, they had 58 seats. 

I must admit that like many other people, 
I can understand the concern and the diffi- 
culty that the hon. member for St. Andrew- 
St. Patrick would have with that arithmetic, 
because it depends on how one looks upon 
the state of metamorphosis in which the 
honourable and former member for London 
North was at that particular time, but that’s 
one political hitchhiker we don’t have to 
worry about any more. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It’s the ones you have 
you have to worry about. 

Mr. Conway: And I have got to say this 
in the presence of my good and honourable 
friend, the new member for London North 
(Mr. Van Horne)—a fine and very positive 
addition to our caucus—that next to the 
renewed confidence that the good burghers 
of North Renfrew expressed in me on that 
night of June 9, I don’t think there was 
anything that gave me the pleasure that I 
received from the results from London 
North— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Don’t be vindictive. 


Mr. Conway: —because I must say with all 
due respect, knowing as I know you do, Mr. 
Speaker, that you, unlike perhaps the mem- 
ber for Sault Ste. Marie (Mr. Rhodes) but 
like most of us, understand and appreciate 
what it is and what it means to be part of 
one, and essentially only one, political party. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: What about the mem- 
be for St. George (Mrs. Campbell). 


Mr. Conway: But I must say this, Mr. 
Speaker, that the kind of political manoeuvre 
that was typified by the former member for 
London North received, I think, its just des- 
serts on the evening of June 9. 

Mr. Gregory: What are you going to do 
when he crosses the floor? 

Mr. Conway: I must say that as one 
private member I not only appreciate how 
it was the suffrages of London North were 
offered on June 9, but in a particular non- 
partisan sense the great qualitative judgement 
they made in electing to this assembly the 
present member for that constituency. 

I must say that I was a little disap- 
pointed quite frankly, at the campaign offered 
not by the local Conservative association in 
my riding but by the “big blue machine.” 

Mr. Nixon: Not so big. 
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Mr. Conway: Not so big indeed, says the 
hon. member for Brant-Oxford-Norfolk. I 
was flattered to— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Not so blue. 

Mr. Conway: I sometimes wonder, 
the recent cabinet appointments, from 
borough Centre in particular, just 
colour the hon. ministry will assume. 


given 
Scar- 
what 


Mr. Gregory: Don’t let him hear you say 
thai. See 

Mr. Kerrio: You are bankrupt in those 
departments too. 


Mr. Conway: But I must say I was gen- 
uinely flattered to read in one of the learned 
Toronto journals early in the campaign that 
I was a chicken out in the bush that was 
really going to be chopped off at the— 


Mr. Nixon: Where? 


Mr. Conway: On the 9th of June. So I 
watched with great interest—and I see the 
hon. member for Carleton East, and I must 
say that I know she shares with me this 
sense of flattery and interest in that par- 
tcular campaign, because I remember read- 
ing about her riding in that—J think it was— 


Ms. Gigantes: There are big, big differ- 
ences. I would never refer to the electorate 
of Carleton East as “good burghers”. 


Mr. Conway: There are. I would never 
ever dispute the fact that there are essen- 
tial differences between the hon. member for 
Carleton East and the member for Ren- 
frew North. I would be the last person 
to dispute her claim in that respect. But I 
was genuinely impressed to see that there 
was a ll-seat march to majority and that I 
and my riding were to be part of that march 
to Tory majority. 


[9:45] 
Mr. Wildman: So was Algoma. 


Mr. Conway: I watched how the Tories 
campaigned in Renfrew county. I am happy 
to see the hon. member for Oakville here— 
the good Minister of Transportation and 
Communications (Mr. Snow). 

Mr. Nixon: He is still buying his elections 
with that park. 

Mr. Conway: The member for Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk speaks about opening things 
and relates it to the member for Oakville. 
That’s exactly the point I want to make, 
because we had—not in my riding, but cer- 
tainly in my county—a major new highway 
that we were talking about for some months. 
We were waiting to see that blue ribbon 
stretched across Highway 17 in the southern 
portion of Renfrew South. We expected to 
see it clipped some time on or about June 2. 


That ribbon could have been cut at any 
point, I suspect, from about September, 
1976. 

But the fact that the hon. member for 
Oakville and the party that he is a consider- 
able part of found their way to the ribbon- 
cutting ceremony, not on June 2 or indeed 
at any point before June 9, but sometime on 
or about June 20— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It was June 29. 


Mr. Conway: Thank you very much. June 
29, I thought spoke eloquently about where 
the Tory party has fallen in terms of its 
genuine political capacities. 

Mr. Ruston: Give it to ‘em. 


Mr. Nixon: They haven’t had any sense 
there since George Gomme left. 


Mr. Haggerty: Did you have an invitation? 


Mr. Conway: The member for Erie asks, 
properly, did I have an invitation? I must 
say to my hon. colleague from Oakville, the 
sense of personal hurt that I did not receive 
one at that time runs, though silent, very 
deep. I thought after a while that I was go- 
ing to be running and I expected on June 9 
to see on the ballot when I walked into my 
humble polling booth in the east end of the 
fair city of Pembroke a ballot that repre- 
sented the Conservative offering in the per- 
son of the Premier (Mr. Davis). Quite frankly, 
the man was in the riding more often, I 
sometimes like to think, than the principals 
in the local campaign. But he was outdone 
in that, I must say. 


Mr. Ruston: He came out once to our 
place during the night. 


Mr. Conway: I can appreciate why he 
would stay away from Essex county. 


Mr. Wildman: The black flies. 


Mr, Conway: I really can appreciate how 
the hon. member for Brampton would find 
cause and good reason to stay away from 
Essex county. I presume it was something 
of the same cause that kept him out of 
Timiskaming. But I must say he was not 
alone in his very considerable visitations to 
Renfrew North. The socialists, God forbid, 
were there not only as frequently but more 
so. In 1975, in the division of that year we 
had a remarkable and truly historical result 
that indicated that some 30 per cent of the 
hardworking, God-fearing population of that 
constituency found their way to a New 
Democratic ballot. That produced over the 
intervening 18 or 20 months an activity on 
behalf of the member for Ottawa Centre 
(Mr. Cassidy), and certainly the member for 
Scarborough West (Mr. Lewis), an interest 
and concern about Renfrew North the like 
of which we had never seen before, those 
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of us who have been active in the political 
activity of that particiular area for lo these 
many years. 

Ms. Gigantes: I have been going up there 
for years. 

Mr. Laughren: To what is this relevant? 

Mr. Conway: I must say that the New 
Democratic Party brought to the political 
debate in 1977 in north Renfrew a partici- 
pation I certainly appreciated. [I simply want 
to answer the question of the hon. member for 
Nickel Belt by saying that I expect fully, 
over the next weeks and months and cer- 
tainly in the next election, to have the same 
level of activity and participation. They, like 
the Tories—and this is the point I want to 
make in that respect—found a county and a 
riding that, quite frankly, a vast majority of 
their party clearly did not know about prior 
to September 1975. That is the point to 
which I would direct the hon. member for 
Nickel Belt and anyone else who wonders 
about the relevance of that particular refer- 
ence. 


‘Mr. Nixon: They should pay Evelyn to go 
up there. 
Mr. Wildman: 


He’s a good candidate, 
though. 


Ms. Gigantes: I’ve been going up there for 
years. He is so young, though, he wouldn't 
know. 

Mr. Acting Speaker: I would ask the 
member for Renfrew North to continue and 
to ignore any comments from his left. 

Mr. Laughren: Good ruling. 


Mr. Conway: The hon. member for Arm- 
ourdale (Mr. McCaffrey), who I see is here 
and active tonight—I often wonder just how 
it was, within the context of our politics and 
our public discussion, his predecessor left our 
midst, but I'll leave that to the memoirs of 
the hon. and present member—maybe, for 
St. Andrew-St. Patrick, who might know 
more than the hon. and present member for 
Armourdale. 

The opening speaker tonight started off 
the budget debate with a very interesting dis- 
cussion on matters economic and, latterly, 
matters political, as they relate primarily 
to the role that Ontario has to play within 
the national economy and within the national 
politics. I think that’s an appropriate be- 
ginning for anyone in this assembly— 

Mr. Wildman: Especially when he’s talk- 
ing about the budget. 

Mr. Conway: —and I commend the hon. 
member’s choice of topic. But I do not 
accept, nor can I approve of, the argument 
that he attempted to make in that connec- 
tion, because for a period of some 30 minutes 


those of us who had the willingness and the 
indulgence to do so, listened to what has 
become a plaintive call and perpetual cry 
of the Ontario Tories, and that is, “It’s 
Ottawa’s fault, it’s Ottawa’s jurisdiction.” 

Mr. Laughren: A pox on both their houses. 

Mr. Conway: The hon. member for Ar- 
mourdale, like the speaker we had this after- 
noon from that fine area of Carleton-Gren- 
ville (Mr. Sterling), brought about as acidic 
a tone to that discussion of federal-provincial 
relations as I can imagine. I realize in my 
advancing years that the hon. members for 
Armourdale and Carleton-Grenville are fresh- 
men. They are beginning what may or may 
not be long careers in this assembly. 

Mr. Wildman: You're just fresh. 

Mr. Conway: But I suggest that they adopt 
a stance that is slightly, if possible, less 
partisan and hopefully more general and 
constructive. 

Mr. Wildman: Like you, eh, Sean? 

Mr. Conway: The hon. member for Algoma 
says “like you” and TI concur wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Warner: Sean, you have driven all 
but five out of the House. 


Mr. Conway: Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me that the campaigns of 1977 and 1975 
have really turned, as far as the Conserva- 
tives are concerned, on this question of 
Ottawa-bashing. By a peculiar perversion of 
Tory logic they seek to paint those hon. 
members in this great party as part of that 
Ottawa government scene. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: What are you so 
worried about? Stand up and be counted. 


Mr. Wildman: How could they do that? 


Mr. Conway: And the member for Algoma 
says, most appropriately, “How can they 
do that?’ Do I accuse the hon. member 
for Oakville for giving this province a Brick- 
linP Do I ascribe to the hon. member for 
St. Andrew-St. Patrick the accusations of the 
new Premier of Manitoba? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t mind. You 
take Trudeau, I'll take Lyon. 


Mr. Conway: Worse still, do I ascribe to 
the truly hon. member for Oxford the wily 
machinations of the federal member for 
Prince Albert? Worse still, do I ascribe to 
him the attitudes of that august gentleman’s 
memoirs? 

Hon. Mr. 
party. 

Mr. Conway: Not at all, because like all 
provincial Ontario Grits my logic is pure and 
relevant. 


Grossman: We stick with our 


Mr. Nixon: And impeccable. 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: Remember that heli- 
copter. 


Mr. Conway: I just want to say to the 
hon. members, particularly for Armourdale 
and Carleton-Grenville, that it is not worthy 
of them to confuse an important debate by 
this irrelevant and quite frankly irreverent 
sidetrack vis-a-vis this party and a certain 
government party somewhere not too far from 
here in the Ottawa Valley, which I know so 
well— 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Which one was that? 


Mr. Conway: —if for no other reason than 
within the context of this important, never- 
ending debate on national unity— 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You don’t want to be 
painted with Trudeau. 


Mr. Conway: —it does not behove any of 
us to grind attention that is natural any more 
aggressively than is natural. I want the hon. 
members of that party to read the Treasurer’s 
speech as recently as Friday or Saturday 
last, because the hon. member for Chatham- 
Kent— 

Mr. Laughren: You are a sadist. 


Mr. Conway: —knows what a compatible 
federalism is all about. He says, and I quote 
him on that occasion, “Back in Ottawa is one 
of our great national pastimes.” I must say to 
the hon. members opposite that the construc- 
tive politics we are going to need in the 
next generation are going to require much 
more than the kind of Ottawa-bashing that 
seems to be the clarion call of the Conserva- 
tive Party in this province. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You have been bash- 
ing them. You have been running away from 
them. 

Ms. Gigantes: When are you going to grow 
up? 

Mr. Kerrio: You can’t boast about Joe 
McTeer. You are stuck there. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am not hiding from 
him. 

Mr. Conway: Two comments I would like 
to make this evening relate specifically to the 
area I have the pleasure to represent indeed 
the region from which I come. I’m pleased 
to see the hon. member for Oxford here 
because the first of these deals specifically 
with his ministry. I relate this to the general 
budgetary policy as it must necessarily im- 
pinge upon the whole matter of job creation 
in this province. I certainly see job creation 
as the fundamental crisis we face, not only 
in this jurisdiction but within others in this 
federalism over the next few years. 

Nowhere is the government’s record more 
bankrupt in that particular respect than in 


the specific regard to which my hon. col- 
league from Huron-Bruce (Mr. Gaunt) raised, 
I believe it was on Monday of this week. 
There is not a commitment that is greater 
or more important in terms of the economy 
of this province than Hydro and, in partic- 
ular, Hydro’s nuclear power commitment over 
the next generation. Quite apart from any 
discussion that we might like to have at this 
point about who is and who is not—in the 
words of my hon. friend from Nickel Belt— 
pro-nuclear, what is important in this context 
is the job opportunities that will necessarily 
flow from that nuclear power program. 
[10:00] 

Mr. Warner: Jobs at any cost. 

Ms. Gigantes: Anything, anything. 

Mr. Conway: Mr. Speaker, members of this 
party, and in particular the hon. member for 
Huron-Bruce and members from that partic- 
ular western Ontario region, have been made 
acutely aware of the fact that Ontario Hydro 
continues in this age of very high and signifi- 
cant unemployment— 


Mr, Laughren: No fault of the feds, of 
course. 


Mr. Conway: —to import, wholesale, con- 
siderable numbers of nuclear operators. 


Mr. Laughren: That is getting right to the 
heart of it. 


Mr, Conway: It was 14 or 15 years ago 
that this government and that party opted 
for a nuclear power program. Surely Ontario 
Hydro in particular, and the Ontario govern- 
ment in general, appreciated if not imme- 
diately then hopefully within a short period 
of time, the responsibility they would have 
to train those thousands of people who would 
be required to man and to supervise that 
very massive nuclear power program. 

Yet we are told as late as Monday or Tues- 
day of this week that Ontario Hydro has 
apparently not once gone to other ministries, 
particularly Education and_ latterly Colleges 
and Universities, and said, “This is our re- 
quirement. These are the opportunities for 
young Ontario graduates in a technical field, 
not by the hundreds but literally by the thou- 
sands, that we will require for the next 
decade, the next generation. Here is a com- 
mitment of dollars that we have in our de- 
velopment program. Give it to a particular 
institution or a series of institutions and have 
them develop an indigenous nuclear training 
program.” 

I do not think that that is too much to 
expect from a government with total juris- 
diction in that particular field. I do not think 
that is too much to expect of this govern- 
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ment in 1974 or 1975 when its commitment 
to the nuclear power program was stepped 
up to a very considerable extent. 

What do we have at this time when our 
colleges and universities are coughing out 
great numbers and are producing thousands 
of young Ontario graduates who want work, 
who are particularly able to find and to want 
employment in that particular sector of the 
economy? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: And who are getting 
work, And who are getting work. 

Mr. Conway: What is the Minister of Col- 
leges and Universities, what is the minister 
responsible for energy, what is the Treasurer 
and what is the Premier telling us? That no, 
we have not got programs today because we 
have not had' sufficient lead time. 

Mr. Warner: The government knew about 
it two years ago. 

Mr. Conway: We do not have in this prov- 
ince a commitment from that government to 
youth employment in Ontario today. 


Mr. Laughren: Give us you program, Sean. 

Mr. Conway: My program quite simply in 
that respect— 

Mr. Laughren: I am sure it will be. 


Mr. Conway: —is a full-scale development 
within Ontario colleges and universities of a 
technical program that will produce an in- 
digenous nuclear training program. I know 
the hon. member for Nickel Belt has opinions 
on that topic and I will wait with great in- 
terest to hear his constructive solutions about 
a matter that falls directly within and under 
the purview of that government. 


Mr. Swart: You should have heard it first. 
It would beef up your speech. 


Ms. Gigantes: How many jobs? 


Mr. Conway: The hon. member for Carle- 
ton East says, “How many jobs?” 


Ms. Gigantes: One hundred? Two hundred? 


Mr. Conway: If the hon. members to my 
left would do their homework in that respect 
they would know that the jobs are not in the 
tens and not in the hundreds. Surprisingly, 
the socialists, who are so often hyperbolic, so 
often exaggerative in their claims— 


Mr. Wildman: That is the pot calling the 
kettle black. 


Mr. Conway: —are for this one occasion— 
and I know, Mr. Speaker, that you have 
wrestled with their economic hyperbole for, 
lo, these many years. You can appreciate, 
perhaps more keenly than anyone in this as- 
sembly tonight, just how ridiculous their 
prophecies and their projections can be. But 
I want to tell the hon. member for Carleton 


East and the hon. member for Nickel Belt 
that the jobs involved in this respect are not 
in the tens and not in the hundreds but they 
are quite frankly in the thousands. They are 
not only in the thousands but they are par- 
ticularly good and lucrative jobs which, be- 
cause of that ministry, because of that gov- 
ernment, are being denied to Ontarians 
today and are being offered freely to an 
imported group of  professionals—which, 
quite frankly, without wanting to sound 
xenophobic, we are glad to have in some 
respects, but I don’t think we'll be accused 
of being unduly nativistic if I say “Ontario 
first’ in that particular respect. 

I said earlier that I wanted to demonstrate 
in one particular respect the bankruptcy in 
terms of jobs that this government is respon- 
sible for, not only in 1977, but indeed, al- 
most over the past generation. The answers 
given on Monday or Tuesday in this assem- 
bly by my honourable and good friend 
from Oxford do simply not give satisfaction 
to that particular and very significant con- 
cern. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Wait until next Tuesday. 
We may listen to your words and you may 
eat them. 


Mr. Kerrio: Are you planning a flip-flop? 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. 
Mr. Kerrio: You should. 


Mr. Conway: The hon. member for Ox- 
ford asks me to wait. Those of us who have 
had the pleasure and privilege of being on 
this side of the House are more than a little 
disposed and, indeed, almost conditioned, to 
waiting for the government in Ontario, be- 
cause it has been a long wait since June 9, 
to see even the earliest realization of their 
Bramalea charter. 

I expect it to be a frosty Friday in July— 
in Pembroke, I might add—before I receive a 
satisfactory answer, not only on that question 
but on most of the charter, from that par- 
ticular government. 


Mr. Davidson: Are you going to build a 
nuclear plant there? 

Mr. Wildman: He has got one. 

Ms. Gigantes: He has got two. 

Mr. Conway: The lamentable ignorance of 
my good friends from the left on matters 
economic in north Renfrew disturbs me, be- 
cause so many of them— 

Ms. Gigantes: We know it is not full of 
“good burghers”; let’s put it that way. 

Mr. Conway: —so many of them found 


their way willy nilly into that constituency 
from September, 1975, through to 1977, that 
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I am really and truly surprised—particularly 
that my good friend the honourable and dis- 
tinguished member for Carleton East shows 
such a regrettable lack of understanding for 
a constituency that I have tried to educate 
her about on a number of occasions. 


Mr. Laughren: Go back to your notes. 
Mr. Swart: That is where the fault lies. 


Mr. Conway: I suppose that the fact that 
the New Democratic Party—a fine outfit; we 
need a socialist rump in this province, we 
want a socialist rump in the province, and 
weve got a socialist rump in this province. 
I expect that now that they have got more 
time to understand the real problems, the 
real aspirations of eastern Ontario, that their 
ignorance in those matters will decline com- 
mensurately. 


Mr. B. Newman: You’ve got the minister 
upset. He’s pretty anxious for you to stop. 


Ms. Gigantes: You didn’t understand a 
word he said. How can you clap? 

Mr. Warner: There is a bus leaving for 
Renfrew, maybe you should be under it. 

Mr. B. Newman: You must be getting to 
him. 

Mr. Conway: As a bachelor of long stand- 
ing, not to be loved but to be honoured— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Or, (d), None of the 
above. 


‘Mr. Conway: Let the scoreboard show one 
for the hon. member for St. Andrew-St. 
Patrick. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Who deserves some- 
thing for sitting here. 


Mr. Kerrio: It’s about time. 
dribbling around all night. 

Mr. Conway: As an eastern Ontarian, Mr. 
Speaker, with humble background and even 
humbler aspirations, I want to conclude my 
remarks tonight— 


Mr. Nixon: Oh, no. Oh, not yet. 
Mr. Warner: By resigning. 


Mr. Conway: —by speaking about some- 
thing that I think flows, tangentially at least, 
from the budgetary statement and policy. 
Speaking of the Treasurer, the hon. member 
for Chatham-Kent, did anybody read The 
Financial Post piece about what makes the 
mighty Darcy run? If you haven't, do read 
it, because I think as an aside it’s really 
something that should be appended to the 
next budget. 


Mr. Warner: That’s true. Were all in debt 
to him. 

Mr. Conway: In the fall of 1974 while J 
was very happily ensconced in my studies at 
a great institution in eastern Ontario—and 


He’s been 
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I must say, Mr. Speaker, I notice that the 
latest entrant into the socialist horde and 
leadership contest is in fact a graduate of 
that fine body—but I was impressed on that 
occasion in 1974 by a commitment that was 
entered into by the government of the day, 
then as now, relating to what was described 
by at least two ministers as the showcase 
of future industrial development in my be- 
loved eastern Ontario. 

(Ms. Gigantes: It’s not yours. 

Mr. Wildman: Who gave it to you? 

Mr. Conway: The hon. member for Carle- 
ton East says it is not mine. 

Ms. Gigantes: It is not 

Mr. Conway: I speak only in a most 
general way. 

Mr. Warner: The king of the valley. 

IMr. Conway: I direct my concluding com- 
mentary to what is known by now as the 
Edwardsburgh matter. 


Mr. Laughren: King Billy of Renfrew. 
Mr. Wildman: The friendly giant. 


Mr. Conway: There has been a reference 
from the hon. member for Nickel Belt about 
King Billy from Renfrew. That disturbs me. 
I must confide in you, ‘Mr. Speaker, a very 
silent and almost partisan thought. He speaks 
of King Billy. I read that the hon. member 
for Lake Nipigon (Mr. Stokes) had been ele- 
vated to this distinguished chair. I read next 
the hon. member for Scarborough Centre 
(Mr. Drea) was elevated to the cabinet. I am 
concerned that the Knights of Columbus will 
be running this place within the month and 
a King Billy from Renfrew, you might not 
only need but would happily accept. 

In late 1974 there was a considerable rum- 
ble in eastern Ontario about this great 
panacea that the Tories were going to offer. 
The ministry was going to offer, to our 
region, a showcase for the future industrial 
development of eastern Ontario, and that was 
going to be the 10,000-acre industrial park 
at Edwardsburgh in south Grenville county. 
There were some things about that decision 
that really speak eloquently about the Tories’ 
commitment, not only to Grenville county— 
and I recommend Howard Ferguson’s biog- 
raphy because I think that’s the last good 
Tory thing that ever happened to Grenville 
county, quite apparent by one of the 
speeches this afternoon. That decision was 
entered into a few weeks after the Minister 
of Industry and Tourism, the hon. member 
for Ottawa South (Mr. Bennett)—unfortu- 
nately, not with us these days—was asked to 
comment about such an ‘assembly in that part 
of his area. I want to quote very briefly 
some of what that distinguished gentleman 
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had to say before the announcement was 
made in respect of the Edwardsburgh land 
assembly—the assembly that was to be, and 
I quote, “the showcase for Tory eastern de- 
velopment industrial.” 

Mr. Swart: What was the final point? 


Mr. Deans: Do you happen to have a 
spare copy? Id like to read it. 
Mr. Kerrio: You had to be there. 


Mr. Conway: The member for Wentworth 
asks about a spare something-or-other. I will 
not pick him up on that. 


[10:15] 


Mr. Deans: I asked the hon. member if 
he had a spare copy. Id like to take a look 
at it. 


Mr. Kerrio: He could use some help in 
his leadership fight. 


Mr. Conway: What did the member for 
Ottawa South and the Minister of Industry 
and Tourism say? He is the man in the 
ministry in whose charge the development 
of that showcase would quickly reside, What 
did the member for Ottawa South say? I 
quote: “We'd be completely off our nut to 
build a new industrial park there. Whoever 
is assembling the land won’t get any encour- 
agement from me’—not that it mattered then 
or now,—and it is extremely difficult to be- 
lieve that the Ontario government can justify 
such a purchase.” 


Mr. Laughren: Stop maligning Ontario’s 
junior achiever, 


Mr. Conway: Not only did we find that 
the prophecies offered by the prophetic Min- 
ister of Industry and Tourism came to pass, 
but the policy formation and the public—or 
private, as it turned out to be—policy discus- 
sion that gave us Edwardsburgh is a very 
svmbolic ‘and instructive indication of how 
this government plans, particularly for 
eastern Ontario, but also, as we have seen in 
Edwardsburgh, South Cayuga, North Picker- 
ing and a few other selected areas, how it 
plans for the rest of Ontario. Not one eastern 
Ontario minister was part, in late 1974 or 
certainly early 1975, of the cabinet commit- 
tee on policy and priorities that hatched this 
famous scheme, 


Mr. Deans: Why is the member shouting 
at him? 
Mr. Warner: He’s scaring them all out. 


Mr. Conway: So much for the status of 
eastern Ontario Toryism within that execu- 
tive council, 


Mr. Warner: The member has won—they ve 


all left. 


Mr. Conway: So much for the contribu- 
tions of the previous member for Carleton- 
Grenville and the member for Ottawa South, 
that this important decision could be entered 
into without their edvice and without their 
comment. The decision was announced on 
January 28 after the government had flown, 
at great public expense, a veritable army of 
eastern Ontario municipal officials, none of 
whom— 

Mr. Warner: Oh, the member knows about 
armies? 

Mr. Conway: The hon. member for Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere says, “Do I know about 
armies?” I certainly know about armies. And 
if the hon. member for Scarborough-Elles- 
mere has something to say against Canadian 
Forces Base Petawawa, let him stand on his 
haunches and tell us now what his complaint 
is about Canada’s armed forces. 

Mr. Warner. Is the member offering me 
the floor? 

Mr. Conway: The floor is where the hon. 
member belongs in that respect. 

Mr. Kerrio: Lie down. 

Mr. Conway: Mr. Speaker, I want to say 
to you that the Edwardsburgh decision was 
announced to those municipal officials by the 
benevolent dictator from Chatham-Kent after 
the fact, as always. 

Mr. Wildman: 
hoarse. 


The member is getting 

Mr. Conway: Rather, I might say to the 
hon. member for Algoma, being hoarse than 
being something else of a horse. 


An hon. member: That’s pretty weak. 


Mr. Conway: It is weak. I must say that 
was uncalled for. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Speaker: The hon. member will just 
continue to ignore them. I am. 


(Mr. Conway: I want to say that the 
Edwardsburgh decision was entered into 
before eastern Ontario had any opportunity to 
discuss its economic future within the context 
of Ontario's regressive Conservatism. It was 
only after the former member for London 
South, who headed a select group, had made 
his decision about what he thought was good 
for eastern Ontario, that those municipal offi- 
cials were brought here and made privy to 
that information. I must say I have not 
noticed ‘any airlift lately to bring that same 
representation of eastern Ontario municipal 
officialdom to this Queen’s Park of ours to 
discuss— 


Mr. Deans: Of theirs. 
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Mr. Conway: Of ours, Mr. Speaker. 

There has been no consultation, I regret to 
report. Not even the hon. member for Carle- 
ton-Grenville has been taken into the high 
councils of the government in this respect. 
Now we are told in the recent report of the 
Ontario Land Corporation that this Louis- 
bourg of the 20th century for eastern Ontario 
is going to sink into oblivion. This great 
promise, this great— 

_Mr. Swart: Why don’t you stand on it? 

Mr. ‘Conway: —showcase for eastern On- 
tario’s industrial development is going to be 
allowed to disappear and collapse—not quite, 
I must say. The hon. Treasurer and others 
have said to me and my colleagues from 
eastern Ontario—I am sure the members for 
Cornwall (Mr. Samis) and Carleton East 
(Ms. Gigantes) know about this— 

Interjection. 

Mr. Conway: —that we are going to be 
offered something. Tentatively, it has ‘been 
suggested that instead of, or maybe in place 
of, the showcase that the Premier and others 
promised two and a half years ago by way of 
a major industrial park for the Edwardsburgh 
region, the new showcase will be an experi- 
mental farm. Pardon me if it’s unkind to 
suggest it, but those of us in eastern Ontario 
who do not have such a closely invested in- 
terest in the high councils of Toryism have 
come to conclude, not only on present evi- 
dence but on the past record, that it seems to 
be a first order commitment of the Tories in 
this province to turn all of eastern Ontario 
into an experimental farm. That is simply not 
good enough. 


Mr. Wildman: An industrial wasteland. 

Mr. Conway: I think it is incumbent upon 
the Treasurer as the senior planner of this 
province— 

Mr. Deans: God help the province. 


Mr. Conway: —and God help or, perhaps, 
God spare the province. It is incumbent upon 
that minister and his colleagues to do, quite 
frankly, as the hon. member for Carleton- 
Grenville has wisely suggested, to release those 
reports which not only gave rise to the assem- 
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bly of land in that area of two-three years 
ago, but also to make public the Dillon report 
which deals with its disposition, or at least 
some of the alternatives, because as it pres- 
ently stands the Edwardsburgh fiasco is a 
very relevant, very significant indictment of 
this particular government’s commitment—or 
obvious lack of it—to eastern Ontario. If ever 
one could, from a political and economic point 
of view, charge that ministry and that govern- 
ment with a complete bankruptcy, it has to 
be over the Edwardsburgh proposal, not only 
in its conception, not only in its bungled 
execution, but now in its apparent collapse. 

I want to conclude tonight by simply telling 
you that it is going to be watched very care- 
fully by all of us in eastern Ontario. I don't 
think anything was more apparent in the last 
election—they tell me that even in Carleton 
East the regional alienation helped elect a 
sometimes not easily electable party. 

The sense of regional alienation that eastern 
Ontario has come to feel, to appreciate and to 
articulate is far more serious than those 
syrupy nostrums poured forth by the hon. 
members for Fort William and Armourdale 
tonight. It has got to be addressed, not by 
failures like Edwardsburg but by genuine 
accomplishment which we in this assembly 
and which we in this party are certainly here 
to make materialize. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for Nickel 
Belt. 

Mr. Laughren: Thank you, Mr. Speaker. I 
shall attempt to follow that act. 

Mr Speaker: If the hon. member would 
wish to adjourn the debate. 

Mr. Laughren: Yes, I could do that. 

Mr. Speaker: You have about two and a 
half minutes if you wish to make a short 
statement. That’s your prerogative. 

Mr. Laughren: No, the topic on which I 
want to speak involves some very serious 
problems in the north and I would prefer to 
have a longer period of time, thank you. 

On motion by Mr. Laughren the debate 
was adjourned. 

On motion by Hon. Mr. Grossman, the 
House adjourned at 10:25 p.m. 
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The House met at 10 a.m. 


Prayers. 


STATEMENTS BY THE MINISTRY 
DUMP TRUCK LICENSING 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Speaker, on July 12 
last, I advised this House that I had reser- 
vations about implementing a moratorium on 
the issuance of class R —dump truck—public 
commercial vehicle licences for a period of 
one year across Ontario. 

This had been, it should be remembered, 
one of the recommendations of the select 
committee on the highway transportation of 
goods which tabled its report on April 29. 

My concern at that time was for a mora- 
torium’s impact on the regional availability 
of such vehicles. I also indicated that the 
Ontario Highway Transport Board would 
continue to monitor the situation, that is, the 
availability of and the demand for dump 
truck services. 

Today, I can tell you that a recent deter- 
mination of the situation by both the OHTB 
and ministry staff, as well as the advice of 
the dump truck industry itself, indicates there 
is a very adequate supply of licensed dump 
trucks operating to meet demands for this 
service in most areas of the province. 

As minister I do not have the statutory 
authority to declare a moratorium on licence 
issuing. Neither is there statutory authority 
to prevent any person from applying for a 
licence under the Public Commercial Ve- 
hicles Act. However, having discussed the 
matter with the chairman of the OHTB, we 
are now in agreement that because of the 
situation I have just outlined it would be in 
the best interests of both the dump truck 
industry and the shippers using their services 
to stabilize the supply at the existing number 
of licensed carriers, at least for the next few 
months. 

Thus, to implement a kind of moratorium, 
the Ontario Highway Transport Board wil 
apply a very thorough scrutiny of the need 
for additional services and, subject to the 
evidence submitted, it will attempt to re- 
strict the granting of certificates of necessity 
and convenience, except in those cases of 
significant urgency. In such a case, the 
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board will issue only an appropriate tempo- 
rary authority. 

Later in this session I will introduce further 
legislation to deal with’ some of the more 
urgent of the select committee’s recommenda- 
tions and at that time I will provide a com- 
plete report on the progress my ministry is 
making in its review of the balance of the 
report’s over 300 recommendations. 


FEDERAL FISCAL STRATEGY 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to make some 
comments on the Hon. Jean Chretien’s mini- 
budget statement of last night. 


Mr. Breaugh: It won’t take long, 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The fiscal ‘strategy 
announced by the Minister of Finance gen- 
erally reflects the discussions he has had re- 
cently with provincial Treasurers. He has 
stated that there are three things holding 
back the Canadian economy: 1. Our markets 
abroad have not grown as fast as had been 
expected; 2. We are paying ‘the penalty for 
letting our costs get out of line; 3. We have 
a confidence problem. 

I would only add that costs, in my defini- 
tion, include government expenditures, not, 
for example, just wages and salaries. Mr. 
Chretien believes, as I do, that progress will 
be slow, and that it will have to be earned 
through greater productivity and more realis- 
tic expectations. He has rejected massive 
short-term stimulation as a cure for Can- 
ada’s economic ills and instead has opted for | 
a fiscal policy which includes important selec- 
tive measures to stimulate business invest- 
ment, consumer spending and jobs. 

The phased decontrol of prices and in- 
comes commencing April 14, 1978, will pro- 
vide a boost to confidence across all seg- 
ments of the economy. I believe the lower- 
ing of the permissible increases in wages, 
salaries and dividends to six per cent in 1978 
is appropriate under the circumstances. 

Wage settlements for the third year of 
controls are coming in at close to six per cent 
on average, partially reflecting the fact that 
actual consumer price performance in the 
first year of controls was about two per cent 
below the AIP wage target, with no penalty 
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on the wage guideline in year two. Market 
forces in the private sector have brought 
about a more responsible attitude on both 
sides of the bargaining table and have 
effectively restrained settlements. 

Furthermore, the depreciation of the Cana- 
dian dollar and increased energy prices of the 
past year represent real adjustments in relative 
costs of consumer goods that must be absorbed 
and not passed on. Depreciation has accounted 
for 1.5 to two percentage points on the con- 
sumer price index, and energy price increases 
another one to 1.5 percentage points over the 
past year. If these increases are not absorbed 
then we will never get out of the wage-cost 
cycle that confronts us. 

With cash requirements of $8.5 billion in 
1977-78, and even greater requirements fore- 
cast for next year, the federal government has 
decided it cannot afford large-scale actions to 
stimulate the economy at this time. I agree. 

The minister has announced no large in- 
creases in government spending which would 
be counterproductive. But $150 million is be- 
ing provided for direct job creation programs. 
In addition, the Minister of Finance has found 
the resources for a billion and a half dollars 
in personal income tax cuts—including the 
$850 million cost of indexing—to stimulate 
consumption, as well as $100 million for a 
new program of employment credits to create 
jobs. 

Ontario has proposed a temporary and im- 
mediate cut in provincial retail sales taxes as 
well as the introduction of selective employ- 
ment credits to boost spending and reduce 
unemployment. The federal actions parallel 
these suggestions in many respects. 

First, the personal income tax is aimed at 
lower and middle-income earners. It is tempo- 
rary and the bulk of the benefits will flow out 
in January and February of next year. This is 
normally a period of slower economic activity 
and the tax cut is designed to have its maxi- 
mum impact early in the year. This personal 
income tax cut maximizes on the flexibility 
available within this delivery mechanism. 
However, it does not have as direct an impact 
on consumer spending as a retail sales tax re- 
duction which could have taken place im- 
mediately. 

Second, I would hope the federal employ- 
ment credit program will be structured along 
the lines of the Ontario Youth Employment 
Program which was very successful in creat- 
ing meaningful new job opportunities for On- 
tario’s young people. I have already indicated 
that the proposals put forward by the Cana- 
dian Federation of Independent Businessmen 
are worthy of consideration. 
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In conclusion, I think it is a realistic state- 
ment. It will improve the confidence of busi- 
ness and consumers. The competitive advan- 
tage of our industries provided by the depre- 
ciation of the Canadian dollar should not be 
allowed to slip through our fingers. Relative 
Canadian costs have dropped 12 per cent 
against the United States and even more 
against Europe and Japan and this should not 
be lost to increased wages or reduced efforts 
to improve productivity. The statement, then, 
lays out an economic policy we can under- 
stand and that we must all build upon. 


ACCURACY OF NEWS REPORT 


Hon. Mr. Norton: Mr. Speaker, further to 
my point of personal privilege yesterday in 
the House, I would like to make a clarification 
of some of the comments that I made. You 
will recall my point of personal privilege 
related to the Canadian Press wire story which 
was brought to my attention during the course 
of the proceedings in the House, and which 
story had been based upon an interview 
conducted by Miss Barbara Yaffe of the 
Toronto Globe and Mail. 

During the course of my remarks, the hon. 
member for Scarborough West indicated that 
the paragraph which I had just read into the 
record appeared in the article in the Globe 
and Mail that morning which I, admittedly, 
had not read. Later in my remarks there was 
clearly the implication in my remarks that 
Miss Yaffe was responsible for the misleading 
and offensive paragraph. 

Mr. Lewis: Down on your knees. 

Hon. Mr. Norton; Mr. Speaker, I would 
like at this time to apologize publicly to Miss 
Yaffe because shortly after leaving the House, 
I saw the article that she had written and 
which appeared in the Toronto Globe and 
Mail and which was really quite faithful to 
the content of our interview and it did not 
contain the offensive paragraph. 

Mr. MacDonald: The moral of the story is 
better research. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: He was misled by you. 

Hon. Mr. Norton: So I do wish to apologize 
to Miss Yaffe and if there is a moral to this 
story, Mr. Speaker, I am sure it is that I 
really ought to adhere to your injunctions to 
ignore the interpretations of the hon, member 
for Scarborough West. 

Mr. Havrot: A bad bunch over there. 


ORAL QUESTIONS 
QUEBEC LANGUAGE LEGISLATION 


Mr. Breithaupt: Mr. Speaker, first of all a 
question to the Premier. As more than six 
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months has passed since the Premier’s an- 
nouncement that Ontario would prepare a 
detailed legal opinion on the constitutionality 
of the Quebec language legislation, can he 
tell the House what has happened to that 
opinion? Is it now ready and when will it 
be released? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, as I recall, 
I did inform the House that we were getting 
a legal opinion. I think, on the first bill that 
was proposed, I indicated to the House that 
there were some substantial amendments to 
the bill as it was finally passed by the 
assembly in Quebec, and as a result the 
opinion had to be assessed in light of the 
changes in that bill. I believe it is available. 
I will check over the weekend and if it is, 
have it for the members Monday or Tuesday. 


[10:15] 


Mr. Breithaupt: Can the Premier advise 
us if it will be his intention to urge the 
federal government to challenge the legisla- 
tion as he indicated he would do if it was 
found to be ultra vires? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I would want to refresh 
my memory on the contents of the opinion 
and make some judgement then. I will be 
quite prepared to discuss this with the House 
leader and others when I present the opinion. 
Being a lawyer himself and, I am sure, being 
somewhat small “c” conservative, in his ap- 
proach to the advice of clients in matters of 
this nature, he will understand that I myself 
would like to take a look at this before I 
made any, shall we say, speculative decision. 


LOW-RENTAL HOUSING 


Mr. Breithaupt: My second question is 
also to the Premier. Following the reported 
remarks of the Minister of Housing (Mr. 
Rhodes) to a Chamber of Commerce audi- 
ence in Barrie last night, is the Premier 
aware that the minister was reported to 
have said that he would not be unhappy to 
see the Ontario Housing Corporation abol- 
ished and that the province should not be 
in the business of building or owning low- 
rental housing? If he is aware of that, can 
he advise us if that in fact is government 
policy? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I am aware of what 
the minister may have said in Barrie last 
evening. It is not the present policy of the 
government for the Ontario Housing Corpo- 
ration to move out of the building or provi- 
sion of housing. I think if the minister indi- 
cated that there are many situations where 
we feel that perhaps the private sector could 
do this as well — 
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Mr. Warner: Give it up. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: — or even somewhat bet- 
ter, the minister may have made that philo- 
sophical observation, But there has been no 
decision by cabinet to move out of the 
activities of the corporation. 


Mrs. Campbell: Supplementary, Mr. 
Speaker: In view of the Premier's remarks, 
could he then clarify for this House the fact 
that there is a move, apparently, to. dis- 
mantle ‘a portion at least of Ontario Housing, 
in that as I understand it, the package for 
Metropolitan Toronto is already in place, so 
that this portion may be transferred to 
Metropolitan. Toronto? Could the Premier 
clarify that position? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: By Monday I will either 
clarify it or shave the minister clarify it. 
I assume what the hon. member for St. 
George is referring to is the possibility of 
having some municipalities assume a greater 
share of the responsibility for some of these 
projects. I will be delighted ‘to get this in- 
formation for the hon. member. as early in 
the week as I can. 


LAYOFF OF NICKEL WORKERS 


Mr. Lewis: I would like to address this 
question to the Premier; it may be more 
appropriately addressed to the Treasurer 
(Mr. McKeough), Could the government re- 
port on its discussions with Inco yesterday— 
where we stand, what the prospects are for 
a change in policy and any other particulars 
which may have flowed from the meeting? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I think that perhaps it 
would be wise, in that the House has deter- 
mined —I think properly so— there should 
be a discussion of this at some length this 
morning, that during the course of that dis- 
cussion those ministers who were involved 
will have some information to share with 
members of the House. 

L believe the Minister of Labour (B. Ste- 
phenson) was meeting again with some of 
those affected as recently as 15 or 20 min- 
utes ago. I am sure she will want to share 
certain aspects of those discussions with 
members of the House. I would only say, 
with respect, that perhaps during the debate 
that will be starting in a very few minutes, 
might be ‘a more appropriate time to get into 
some of these issues. 


Mr. Lewis: By way of supplementary, 
could I ask the Premier, regardless of the 
specifics which may emerge during the 
course of the debate, is there any lining in 
the cloud as a result of the discussions with 
Inco? Is there any reason to hope or to be- 
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lieve that the layoffs, as announced, may be 
curtailed? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: In a matter of this nature 
and one which I regard as being of deep 
concern, certainly in the short term, as it 
relates to the Sudbury basin, I certainly 
don’t want to mislead anyone or create any 
feeling of false optimism. 

[From my information as it relates to the 
activities of Inco—and here I am not get- 
ting into the potential that exists in certain 
mines that are not too far distant from the 
Sudbury basin that could offset some of the 
employment situation, because I think it 
woulld be premature to get into that type of 
discussion —I/ would say to the leader of 
the New Democratic Party that nothing in 
the discussions yesterday or any information 
I have alters the very serious difficulty in 
which Inco finds itself, nor have we seen 
anything that would indicate that the pro- 
posed layoffs in themselves will be altered. 

The point I’d like to make — and I haven't 
had a chance to read Hansard of yesterday 
but I have read certain reports and watched 
certain reports late last evening —is that 
while I am personally very concerned, as we 
all are in ‘this House ‘as we feel very keenly 
the potential difficulties for a number of 
people in the Sudbury basin, on behalf of 
the government and_ very personally, I want 
to make. it abundantl clear that I have total 
confidence in the, ability of the people in 
Sudbury and the ability’ of the people in 
this province ‘that, while it is a short-term 
problem, it ,does not in any way reflect on 
the capacity of that part of Ontario or this 
province ‘or this’ country to remain oy 
economically. viable. : 

‘The nickel industry certainly will survive, 
Inco. will survive, and, most importantly, 
Sudbury. will survive. 

Mr. Foulds: How about the workers? 

Hon. Mr. ‘Davis: And they will. 

Mr. Lewis: ‘Where will the jobs come 
from? ‘% ; ot 

Hon. Mr. Davis: There will be some. 


Mr. Speaker: ‘Can we have order, please. 


PLACEMENT OF RETARDED PERSONS 


Mr. Lewis: I'd. like to ask the Minister of 
Community. and Social Services whether he 
has read. :the: report in this morning’s paper 
by a certain female reporter, the one and only 
Barbara Yaffe, relating to the problems of the 
placement ‘of. the retarded in Metropolitan 
Toronto. — 

Hoon. Mr. Norton: Yes, I have. 


Mr. Lewis: On the assumption that the 
quality and the content of the report are, 


as always, unerringly accurate, can the min- 
ister perhaps comment on the charges that 
have been levelled at the ministry, by a num- 
ber of social agencies involved, at its appar- 
ent inability to free money or to create places 
for very severely disabled retarded children 
and on the problems the families are having 
coping? 

Hon. Mr. Norton: Yes, ’'d be quite happy 
to. I don’t think it is implied anywhere that 
there is a lack of funding available to pro- 
vide the spaces. That certainly is not the 
nature of the problem that we have consis- 
tently been faced with. 

The suggestion that there are fewer places 
in the community in Toronto than we would 
like to see, is true. There are in total num- 
bers, to the best of my knowledge at this 
point, about 1,625 children and adults from 
the Toronto area who are presently residing 
in residential accommodation, in some cases 
larger residential accommodation and in many 
cases community accommodation, group 
home-type accommodation, ‘across the prov- 
ince. 

The unfortunate thing is that of those per- 
sons, something like 1,300 are residing in 
areas outside Metropolitan Toronto. As_ is 
suggested in the article by the representa- 
tive or one of the spokespersons for the 
Metropolitan Toronto Association for the 
Mentally Retarded there have been a variety 
of problems, some of which, related to the 
location of accommodation within the com- 
munity because of zoning problems and so 
on, we are trying to resolve and which To- 
ronto is at present trying to resolve as well. 

As was suggested by the same _ spokes- 
person, there are situations: in which the 
mental retardation association itself has been 
a source of some of the problems. They make 
it clear that it is not entirely the fault. of 
the ministry. We are continuing to try to 
work with them to resolve some of the dif- 
ferences that have developed. : 

There is reference there to the proposal: to 
provide 150 spaces in the Metropolitan To- 
ronto area, and the reference specifically is 
to the proposal in Etobicoke. Iam currently 
waiting for a final report from the task force 
that was set up to communicate with the 
members of the public on the specifics of the 
development of either such a facility or those 
spaces. within the community. The task force 
has now finished holding its hearings; there 
have been some 850 persons or groups who 
have made submissions to the committee. 
As soon as I have their report, and I am 
hoping that this will be within the next week 
or so, I will be in a position, having had that 
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input, to make a decision on the nature of 
the provision of those 150 additional spaces. 

I must say I share the frustration of every- 
one else in terms of the rate at which we 
have been able to make progress. But it is not 
a question of the shortage of funds. That is 
not the problem. 


Mr. Cassidy: Supplementary, Mr. Speak- 
er: Will the minister not agree that the 
major reason for the delays in providing this 
accommodation in the Toronto area is the 
insistence of the ministry, despite the Wil- 
liston report and the Welch white paper, on 
going ahead with a 150-bed institution in 
Etobicoke—despite the opvosition of all the 
people involved in the Association for the 
Mentally Retarded across the province? Will 
he not agree that the association, at its last 
meeting in Niagara, categorically opposed 
that particular program in favour of increas- 
ing community care? If the ministry had gone 
along with that, then those places would be 
in Toronto now. 


Hon. Mr. Norton: Mr. Speaker, there are 
a number of erroneous assumptions in the 
question the hon. member has just asked. 

First of all, there has not been a decision 
to go ahead with a 150-bed facility as he 
suggests. The whole purpose of the task 
force, which I established during the sum- 
mer, was to provide for consultation with 
interested parties within the community with 
respect to the kind of spaces that we provided 
_whether they would be in group homes or 
in a 150-bed facility. It was precisely because 
there had not. been a decision and I wanted 
that kind of input that I established that 
task force. 

The second erroneous assumption is that 
everyone involved was of one mind. That is 
precisely not the case. If you look in the 
article that appeared in this morning’s news- 
paper, although the spokesperson made ref- 
erence to 104 people who gave their opinions 
—in fact as I have indicated it is 325 persons 
who made submissions—she indicated that 
there was a 50-50 split in terms of submis- 
sions. I think that is just about how it has 
been breaking down. 

I have had at least as much correspondence 
from persons involved with the mental re- 
tardation associations who are saying “Let’s 
get on with it. We need those spaces. We 
need an intermediate-size facility in the 
Metropolitan Toronto area which can act as 
a core residence and provide ongoing services 
to children in the community.” There is, I 
admit, a significant group, approximately 50 
per cent of the persons involved, who feel 
quite strongly that it should not be that type 


of facility at all, but should be entirely on the 
basis of provision of group home residential 
settings. 

As I say, I hope I will soon, on the basis 
of the input we have had from my staff and 
from the people in the community, be able 
to make a decision and be in a position to 
proceed. But the member’s assumption is not 
correct that the community is of one mind. 

Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the answer given by the minister relating 
to the problem of zoning as part of the 
whole problem, what steps has the minister 
taken with cabinet to review the appeal to 
him by Mississauga in order to try to over- 
come the problem of zoning? Has he con- 
sidered it? What status does it have? 
[10:30] 

Hon. Mr. Norton: Mr. Speaker, that matter 
is at present before cabinet. If not, it will 
be I presume this week. This will be the 
second such appeal that has come to cabinet, 
and I would hope that communities across 
this province would, after this decision, see 
the pattern and realize that there is a 
message there; if they don’t, I will have to 
explore other alternatives. 


Mr. Lewis: It won't work. The minister 
will have to bring in general legislation. 

Hon. Mr. Norton: But I certainly hope 
they don’t all propose to proceed by the 
same route, through the OMB and then 
appeal to cabinet. If that seems to be the 
pattern that is developing, I will certainly 
urge my colleagues to take quite definitive 
action to make it clear that we intend to 
proceed with the policy that we have enun- 
ciated with respect to community living. 


Mr. Foulds: Supplementary: Is the minister 
giving us the assurance that the cabinet will 
make a favourable decision on behalf of the 
Association for the Mentally Retarded with 
regard to the Mississauga question? 

Hon. Mr. Norton: I can only give assurance 
as to what my position is. That’s public. I 
can’t assure the hon. members precisely what 
my colleagues will decide. I must say that 
I would be very surprised if they didn't 
agree. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for Bell- 
woods with a final supplementary. 

Mr. McClellan: If the pattern of opposition 
by resident and ratepayer groups to group 
home facilities continues, is the minister pre- 
pared to consider provincial legislation which 
would guarantee the right of community 
residents to special-need groups? 

Hon. Mr. Norton: If that situation persists 
I would be prepared to consider any reason- 
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able alternative to ensure that the kind of 
roadblocks that are currently being thrown 
up don’t continue. 


Mr. Cassidy: Supplementary, Mr. Speaker? 


Mr. Speaker: That was the final sup- 
plementary; we have had five supplemen- 
taries. 


SHORTAGE OF WORKERS 
IN NANTICOKE AREA 


Mr. Nixon: Mr. Speaker, if I may direct 
my question to the Minister of Labour, is she 
aware of the problems in the industrial area 
of Nanticoke where industries are attempting 
to build very large installations in time for 
their own purposes but find they cannot get 
sufficient trained pipefitters, steamfitters, and 
welders in some instances, and are being 
forced to import these specially trained people 
from the United States? Is the minister aware 
that at the present time about 200 of these 
pipefitters, steamfitters and welders have been 
brought in because it is not possible to find 
sufficiently trained people in our own juris- 
diction? 

Mr. Conway: I think that’s government 
policy. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Speaker, I am not 
aware that it is not possible to find sufficiently 
trained people in our own jurisdiction, As a 
matter of fact, it is my understanding that 
we do have a sufficient number of well- 
trained people available within the province 
to do this. Unfortunately, under the terms of 
the agreement there is no solution to a 
problem which has arisen in that area other 
than to have the union support the concept 
of importing members of that union into 
Ontario to fill the jobs which are required for 
that construction. 

I am sure it is something which should be 
able to be worked out between the union 
and, the employer in that area. This is one of 
the ongoing problems we have had with this 
kind of difficulty, in the far western portion 
of southern Ontario, on a number of occa- 
sions. We have appealed to the Minister of 
Manpower and Immigration to limit or to stop 
the issuance of work permits for these people. 
We are informed that the appeals which he 
has received from both employers and unions 
would support the continued issue of such 
permits. It is a problem which we have been 
trying to solve but I would have to tell the 
hon. member that we have not been success- 
ful at this time. We have not forgotten it, 
however, I can tell him as well. 


Mr. Nixon: Supplementary: I am glad to 
hear the minister has not forgotten about the 


problem, because the real problem surely is 
that there have been inadequate training 
facilities to bring on these people to fill jobs 
that the government must surely have known 
would be vacant. Texaco has brought in 60 
of these people; surely a pipefitter isn’t that 
esoteric a profession? We have pipefitters, 
steamfitters, welders and even Treasurers who 
are sometimes redundant— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Careful—careful. 

Mr. Speaker: Do you have a question? 


Mr. Nixon: Would the minister explain why 
it turns out to be the responsibility of the 
government of Canada for letting these people 
in, since according to Texaco they can’t find 
them here? Surely this is a concern for the 
Minister of Labour and the Minister for Col- 
leges and Universities (Mr. Parrott), who is 
not present. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that throughout the remainder 
of the province of Ontario, there are a suffi- 
cient number of such trained people available 
to fill those jobs. 

Mr. Nixon: Not for Bruce Hydro. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: But they are unwilling 
to move to Nanticoke under the terms of the 
agreement that has been set up in order to 
work in that area. These are the problems 
which we are facing and which we are 
attempting to resolve. It is not a matter of 


’ Jack of training nor a matter of lack of trained 


people within the province of Ontario. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Speaker, I wonder if 
the minister is aware that local 67 of the 
pipefitters and pipewelders’ union has 285 
apprentices, for whom they are seeking em- 
ployment, and yet they have imported 60 
and, I believe, there are still 200 jobs open 
for this type of employment? I also under- 
stand that Stelco are holding back contracts 
because of the fact that they can’t find enough 
pipefitters. Would it not be possible with 
Fanshawe College so close in Port Dover, 
working with the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities, to set up a crash program of 
training, to make sure that these young people 
do have an opportunity of getting jobs? 


Hon, B. Stephenson: Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that in the Sarnia region there 
are 600 trained individuals who are on permit 
who have not been able to find employment 
in southwestern Ontario, I am convinced that 
if some of those could! be transferred to other 
areas or were willing to move to other areas, 
we could solve all of the problems in the 
construction industry. We have had a special 
officer investigating this specific problem and 
attempting to help us find a solution to it. 
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Mr. Sargent: Supplementary. Mr. Speaker, 
someone is awfully mixed up over there. The 
minister better get her act together with the 
Minister of Energy (Mr. J. A. Taylor) because 
the fact is— 


Mr. Speaker: Can we have a question, 
please? 


Mr. Sargent: Does she realize that Hydro is 
paying Lummus $10,000 to train a welder in 
a three-month course? The minister is import- 
ing welders from Europe and she says there 
are 600 welders available in Sarnia. The min- 
ister is off base entirely. When she_ has 
Lummus being paid $10,000 for a three-month 
course by Hydro to train welders, there is 
something awfully wrong someplace. She 
should talk to Jimmy about it and find out 
what's going on. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Speaker, I was 
trying to point out that I think there is some- 
thing awfully wrong. That isn't the question 
which has been put on the other side of the 
House, however. The question is, “Should we 
ensure in some more direct way the mobility 
of the trained workers that we have in the 
province of Ontario?” Should we legislate that 
where there is a job available, they must go 
and fill it no matter what the union contract 
says? That is, of course, I think, an action 
which many members of this House would 
hesitate to support. 

My concern is that we encourage those 
workers who are trained and who are avail- 
able, but are at present not employed, to 
move to those areas. 


Mr. Sargent: 
don’t know. 


Your main concern is you 


Hon. B. Stephenson: In answer to the ques- 
tion of the hon. member for Grey-Bruce, if 
he has any brilliant suggestions to help 
persuade them to move, I wish he’d give them 
to me. 


Mr. Ruston: You've got lots of them. 


Mr. Warner: You need all the help you can 
get. 

Mr. Gaunt: Supplementary, Mr. Speaker: 
Would the minister be good enough to check 
that matter out again? With respect to the 
Douglas Point project, some six weeks ago 
they were looking for 200 pipefitters. Since 
Sarnia is within the same union jurisdiction 
area as Douglas Point and they still couldn't 
find those people and had to move out of the 
province in order to fulfil the need—and even 
at that didn’t get the need fulfilled—would 
the minister reconfirm the figures which she 
gave earlier on? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, Mr. Speaker. 
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Mr. Cassidy: A question of the Treasurer, 
Mr. Speaker: Recalling that the Treasurer 
promised in December to take supplementary 
action this fall if the economic situation called 
for it, and since the federal Minister of 
Finance has now seen fit to take supple- 
mentary actions in view of the worsening 
situation in the economy, does the govern- 
ment plan to take supplementary actions 
within Ontario's own jurisdiction in order to 
alleviate the unemployment crisis over the 
course of the winter? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not at this time, Mr. 
Speaker. 


Mr. Cassidy: Is the Treasurer satisfied, then, 
that the actions taken by the federal govern- 
ment are adequate in order to resolve our 
unemployment and economic problems over 
the course of the winter? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Perhaps the member 
wasn’t here for my statement, but I indicated 
that in my view it was a realistic statement. 


Mr. Kerrio: He’s had a change of heart 
about the feds. 


Mr. Cassidy: I asked whether it was an 
adequate program in order to alleviate our 
economic difficulties, in particular in view of 
recent announcements about further layoffs? 


Mr. Warner: He’s not going to do anything. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: As I indicated in the 
statement—I’d be glad to send a copy to the 
member—with cash requirements this year 
having gone from about $6.5 billion to a 
projected $8.5 billion, I thought the moves 
taken by the federal Minister of Finance last 
night were realistic and probably all that he 
could prudently do. 


Mr. Peterson: Supplementary, Mr. Speaker: 
In view of the federal Finance Minister's an- 
nouncement last night of a modest job tax 
credit plan, would the Treasurer consider 
some supplementary provincial effort coincid- 
ing with theirs to assist—through a mechanism 
which we on this side think is particularly 
creative—in a way that would solve some of 
this unemployment in the short run? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not at the moment. 
We may take that into consideration. We 
have, of course, as I said in the statement, 
run a very successful job program during the 
summer. I would anticipate that circum- 
stances will dictate that we will want to do 
something similar next summer, and I’m not 
contemplating any action for this winter. I 
think the federal government has gone as far 
as it can afford to go; and I can't afford to 
go any further either. 
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PROPERTY TAXATION 


Mr. Sweeney: A question to the Treasurer, 
Mr. Speaker: My question refers to the seri- 
ous inequities in residential assessment in the 
city of Kitchener, of which he is familiar. 
Given the fact that officials of the Ministry 
of Revenue confirmed this past summer that 
up to $640,000 of residential assessment is 
too high, and given that some of the tax- 
payers there are paying $400 each in excess 
of what they should be paying, how can the 
Treasurer justify his position, set out last 
week in a letter to the municipality, that he 
would not support an assessment review or 
an assessment recount enabling those people 
to be more fairly assessed and more fairly 
taxed as of the tax year 1978? 

Secondly, does the Treasurer not realize 
that his colleague, the Minister of Revenue 
(Mrs. Scrivener), is attempting to resolve 
this issue and the Treasurer’s stand—in my 
perception, anyway—is making that almost 
impossible? These people are being dealt with 
unjustly. How does he justify his position? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The Minister of 
Revenue, I believe, is meeting with some of 
the people—the representatives of the munic- 
ipalities_this afternoon, and I’m hopeful that 
she can find solutions to these and other 
difficult problems. 

How do I justify our position? I’m anxious 
to know, and I would think the hon. member 
would like to know, before any commitments 


are made, who the burden of taxation is to 
be shifted to. 


Mr. ‘Sweeney: Supplementary: When this 
question was addressed to the Treasurer a 
couple of weeks ago, he indicated that he 
was reluctant to do anything until] province- 
wide market-value assessment was brought 
in. However, I hope he realizes that the diffi- 
culty is that this has been promised three 
times in this province— 


Mr. Speaker: Question. 


Mr. Sweeney: —it has been delayed three 
times. We have no way of knowing when 
it’s coming in. The resolution is not in sight. 

Mr. Speaker: There’s been no question 
asked yet. 

Mr. Sweeney: What I’m asking is, how 
does he expect us to be able to resolve the 
problem, given the recommendations that he 
has given through market-value assessment, 
when we have no way of knowing when it’s 
going to be brought in and how long this 
inequity will continue? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: These are matters 
which, I am sure the hon. member knows, 
will be discussed in this House. 


Mr. Conway: No wonder the Tories are 
doing so well in the Waterloo region. Jack 
Young will be almost extinct. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Davidson: Supplementary: Given the 
fact that these inequities exist throughout the 
entire Waterloo region, and given the fact 
that the city of Cambridge a year ago raised 
this matter and got rebates for some of the 
people in that area, and taking into account 
that the inequities in the Cambridge area 
alone range anywhere from 20 to 40 per cent 
above normal, does the Treasurer not feel 
that it’s time he did something to relieve 
these people of the tax burden they’re 
carrying? 


[10:45] 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m anxious to see 
any taxpayer relieved of an inequitable tax 
burden. But before that decision is made, I 
would like to know and I think the hon. 
member would like to know who is going to 
pick up that tax burden. 


ALLOWANCES FOR 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Mr. McClellan: I have a question of the 
Minister of Community and Social Services 
regarding the government’s allowances for 
severely handicapped children. Given that the 
ministry staff has advised me that a consider- 
able number of these special allowances 
granted through order in council have been 
for less than $150, can the minister explain, 
in view of the miserable inadequacy of $150 
in relation either to home care or to institu- 
tional care which is 10 times higher, why 
they are giving these allowances at less than 
$150 and how many of the orders in council 
granting allowances have been for less than 
$150 a month? 


Hon. Mr. Norton: First of all, perhaps I 
could respond to the general condemnation 
implied in the question that was asked. 


Mr. McClellan: They are inadequate. 


Hon. Mr. Norton: The $150 allowance, 
however miserable it may be in the eyes of 
the hon. member, is the only such allowance 
at the present time that’s available in this 
country. I would like him to know that at 
the recent conference in Alberta, there were 
a number of other provinces which were 
quite interested in the initiative that this 
government had taken in providing assistance 
to those persons who are meeting in many 
cases very costly special needs of children 
in their own homes. 


Mr. Cassidy: You were forced to provide it. 
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Mr. Warner: Some crumbs are better than 
none at all. 


Hon. Mr. Norton: I’m not prepared to sit 
back and accept that kind of shallow criticism 
of this program. 

Mr. Warner: It’s a great improvement from 
your predecessor. 


Hon. Mr. Norton: I hope that the hon. 
member, if he is going to be a critic, will 
be more constructively critical of the program 
rather than making such ill-informed and 
inane comments. 


Mr. McClellan: Inadequacy is inadequacy, 
no matter how you cut it. 

Mr. Warner: 
Neanderthal. 


Mr. Lewis: Do you know there is a petition 
for the return of the member for Prince 
Edward-Lennox (Mr. J. A. Taylor) to that 
portfolio? 


Hfon. Mr. Norton: Perhaps we should have 
that kind of relief in the Legislature once in 
a while. 


Mr. Lewis: I would think so. 


Mr. Conway: Bitter. You will never be 
Premier that way. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I don’t know. 


Hon. Mr. Norton: With respect to the 
comments about the quantum, in terms of 
the sum being less than $150, yes, that’s true. 
I don’t have a precise breakdown at this 
point as to the numbers that would be under 
$150. I can assure the member that it is the 
minority. 

The figures that I have on that breakdown 
are not current. They were current as of the 
early part of this month. They were running 
on a ratio of about one in six—the under 
$150. The others, the majority by far, were 
at the maximum level. I will try to get up- 
dated figures on that kind of breakdown. 

There have been to date 656 applications. 
Of those, about 546 have either been ap- 
proved or are under review by the review 
committee. I believe of that figure 112 have 
not yet had a recommendation. 

In total, there are about 110 where we 
discovered there was a problem because the 
application came from someone who was 
already receiving family benefits. The prob- 
lem we encountered there was that we didn’t 
want to have the $150 calculated in other 
income. So there are now regulations which 
will, I expect, this week be approved by 
cabinet to exempt the $150 from the calcula- 
tion of other income. 

Those persons then in that group of 110 
will be going ahead immediately with retro- 


You are a_ progressive 


active payment to the time of the applica- 
tion. The only holdup there was that under 
the current regulations without the change 
we ran into that problem which had not 
been anticipated in advance. Of the 656 ap- 
plications in total, there are about 96 who 
have been found ineligible for a variety of 
reasons, in some cases because of the quantum 
of family income. In other cases the reasons 
might well vary. 

Mr. McClellan: He is not answering the 
question, Mr. Speaker. 

Hon. Mr. Norton: So that fewer than one 
in six have been rejected up to this point. 

Mr. Foulds: Does this verbosity come as a 
result of inherited incapacity? 

Hon. Mr. Norton: No, I am just trying to 
give information to the hon. member. 

Mr. Speaker: I think the answer has been 
quite complete. 


Hon. Mr. Norton: He has a supplementary 
after that? 


Mr. Speaker: Does the member have a 
brief supplementary? 


Mr. Lewis: Why should the supplementary 
be brief? 


Mr. McClellan: Since the minister didn’t 
answer the question, which was to explain 
why some were less than $150, maybe he 
could give me a written answer to that and 
I will ask a supplementary, with respect. 
When does he intend to bring in legislation, 
as he promised on August 12, which would 
end the totally unsatisfactory practice of 
granting so far some 500 amounts of money 
through orders in council? 


Mr. Breithaupt: We need more people in 
the Legislature like Ross McClellan. 
Hon. B. Stephenson: Oh, disastrous. 


Hon. Mr. Norton: Mr. Speaker, I would 
hope that we would be in a position to take 
some legislative action by spring. I do not 
propose to rush into legislation— 


Mr. Warner: With the swiftness of a 
wounded turtle. 
Hon. Mr. Norton: —until we have had 


some more experience with this. It’s interest- 
ing what one learns in the early stages of 
such a program. I think that it would be 
folly to draft legislation hastily before the 
experience has been complete and we can 
apply the experience that we have learned. 

Mr. Lewis: We have got to have Taylor 
back. 

Hon. Mr. Norton: Mr. Speaker, I realize 
that his simplistic solution always is to legis- 
late. I am sorry, I don’t agree with that. 
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Mr. Lewis: Are you calling Jim Taylor 
simplistic? 

Hon. Mr. Norton, No, it was the hon. 
member. 


GAS COMPANY PROFITS 


Mr. Ruston: A question for the Minister 
of Energy with regard to profits of Union 
Gas and Consumers’ Gas in the last fiscal 
year: I wonder if the minister is going to 
make representation to the Ontario Energy 
Board on any new applications by Union 
Gas and Consumers’ Gas as to the increase 
in price that they are asking? Union Gas had 
a profit of $24 million in six months at March 
31, 1977 —$5 million more than the prev- 
ious year, which is a 20 per cent increase; 
and Consumers’ Gas had a profit during the 
six months ending March 31, 1977, of $33 
million, when the total for the previous year 
was $37 million. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, the func- 
tion of the Ontario Energy Board is to en- 
sure that any rate increase is thoroughly 
reviewed and that there is a limitation on 
the profit of the distributing companies such 
as Union Gas. If there are any surplus 
profits in their view, then that presumably 
would go towards ensuring a lower rate than 
would otherwise occur. 

Mr. Conway: Presumably? I am 
prised. 

Hon. J. A, Taylor: “Presumably” yes, be- 
cause I have complete confidence in the 
Ontario Energy Board and I think it’s im- 
portant to ensure its impartiality and objec- 
tivity in these matters. I do not strive to in- 
fluence that board in its deliberations in 
connection with these reviews one way or 
the other. I am sure that the board will 
take into consideration all of those financial 
aspects in connection with the current rate 
review. 


Sur = 


WATER POLLUTION 


Ms. Bryden: I have a question for the 
Minister of the Environment: In view of 
the fact that the pulp and paper industry 
has been under a cleanup directive since 
1965 and only a handful of the 40 mills in 
the province have met any of the objectives 
set forth in the order, according to a recent 
report from ministry officials, can the min- 
ister explain why, in the five years since 
1971 when the Ministry of the Environment 
was set up, there have been no convictions 
obtained against the industry for water pollu- 
tion? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Speaker, answering 
the hon. member’s question, I am trying to 


figure out dates here. She says five years 
since 1971. It is my understanding that 
there was a conviction against one company 
in 1971 and, as the hon. member knows, we 
had three prosecutions undertaken last year. 
I am not able to say whether we have suc- 
cessfully prosecuted any of those com- 
panies in the intervening period. 

Ms. Bryden: Supplementary: I am refer- 
ring to the study done by the ministry, called 
Alternative Policies for Pollution Abatement, 
which said there were no convictions against 
the pulp and paper industry for water pollu- 
tion between 1971 and October 1976. 

I wonder if the minister could give us 
figures on the number of prosecutions insti- 
tuted against the pulp and paper industry, 
as well as the number of convictions and the 
average fine, for the whole period since the 
1965 directive was issued? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, I can get that in- 
formation for the hon. member. 

Mr. Laughren: The crusading Minister of 
the Environment! 
Mr. Warner: 

again. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I might say, in reference 
to the article which the hon. member men- 
tions, I don’t agree with the article. My min- 
istry’s officials did not say that the industry 
was 11 years behind. 


Haul out the wet noodle 


Mr. Lewis: How come all] the ministers are 
always misquoted in the Globe and Mail? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: If we implement a pro- 
gram, say in 1965, how do we expect that in 
one year we will meet 1966 standards? The 
article is wrong in that way. The industry 
just is not 11 years behind, because it spent 
approximately $370 million and it takes time 
to do that. 


Mr. Warner: How far behind are they? 


Mr. Foulds: Supplementary: Does the 
snail’s pace of pollution cleanup in this in- 
dustry, and the lack of convictions that the 
ministry has managed to obtain, lead the 
minister to the obvious conclusion that his 
legislation needs to be stringently revised and 
toughened so that he can move more expedi- 
tiously and, if necessary, obtain the convic- 
tions that show he means business? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think that our legisla- 
tion has been effective. 


Mr. Foulds: Ten years of failure. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Our batting record, cer- 
tainly in any prosecutions that we have 
undertaken has been good. 

Mr. Breithaupt: Tell us about the Dow 
situation? 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: In only one situation—one 
claim we made last year against one of 


the Abitibi mills is that decision being 
appealed. 
The hon. member must remember that 


there is always a difference of opinion be- 
tween what a judge will say in respect to 
our prosecution and the reasons for prosecu- 
tion—our grounds, and the way we interpret 
the legislation. 


Mr. Kerrio: That’s a zeason for changing 
the legislation. 


Mr. Foulds: The legislation is foggy. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, I think our legisla- 
tion is quite clear; we have been very 
successful. 

Mr. Sargent: What’s being done about 
Dow Chemical? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I must admit that in most 
cases we obtain—I was going to say a guilty 
plea, but we do get a conviction against a 
company without going through the whole 
process of a trial. This, of course, does not 
put the Act to the greatest test. But in those 
cases where we have had lengthy trials, such 
as the recent Reed trial, we have obtained 
a conviction, The amount of the fine, of 
course, is something that the court decides in 
its wisdom. 

Mr. Foulds: In terms of a batting average, 
one single doesn’t mean the World Series. 


Mr. Kerrio: Supplementary: The minister’s 
contradiction in his statement appears when 
he suggests that a judge might consider the 
evidence in a different light than we do. I 
posed this question before and I pose it 
again: If the legislation is not adequate, let’s 
try the minister’s query in Wintario and try 
us in this Legislature to see if we can put in 
legislation that will be fair and also able to 
confirm the minister's pose here that the 
polluter will pay. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Without prolonging this 
particular question, we are satisfied with the 
legislation. It is all-encumbrancing; it is prob- 
ably the best that exists anywhere— 


Mr. Conway: Cumbersome is the right 
word. 


Mr. Breithaupt: That’s known as a Freud- 
ian slip. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: All-encompassing, I am 
sorry. Where we have not obtained the con- 
clusion or the decision we have wanted, that 
is subject to appeal. We don’t agree that it 
is a fault of the legislation. 


[11:00] 


STATUS OF PUBLIC SERVANT 


Mr. Breithaupt: I have a question of the 
Minister of Community and Social Services. 
Can the minister now advise again, following 
earlier reports by the one and only Barbara 
Yaffe, that Ralph Blakeman has particular 
duties— 

Mr. Lewis: You could throw 
Mallette for George Kerr. 

Mr. Breithaupt: —within his ministry or is, 
as the minister said, this civil servant either 
literally or figuratively continuing to sharpen 
pencils at $36,000 a year? 

Hon. Mr. Norton: I can assure the hon. 
member that at no time, to my knowledge— 
Mr. Warner: No, he is sharpening pens. 

Hon. Mr. Norton: —was Mr. Blakeman en- 
gaged, either figuratively or literally, in 
sharpening pencils. 

Mr. Peterson: You use ball-point pens, don't 
you? 

Mr. Lewis: He sat in the library a lot and 
got paid. 

Hon. Mr. Norton: Sometimes researchers do 
that. I might add that I am a little reluctant 
to comment more fully on his duties up to 
this point, particularly in view of the fact, as 


the member may be aware, there is a lawsuit 
which— 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, it’s sub judice. 


Hon. Mr. Norton: —does relate, as I under- 
stand it, in part to an issue relating to Mr. 
Blakeman’s present employment. I do not 
wish to be in the situation where I might in 
any way prejudice the outcome of that case. 
I might also add that Mr. Blakeman has very 
recently been offered another assignment. | 
will know shortly whether he has accepted or 
not. 


Mr. Warner: And you want to be Premier. 
Cabinet ministers should be put in the back 
row. 


Mr. Breithaupt: While I do not want in any 
way to involve myself with respect to whether 
the courts feel that Mr. Blakeman’s duties 
are satisfactory or otherwise, can the minister 
not at least tell us what those duties are at 
the present time? 


Mr. Sargent: Dirty pool. 


Hon. Mr. Norton: The thing I would like 
to avoid at this point is public discussion of 
a matter in which, as I understand it, part of 
the grounds for the action relates to what Mr. 
Blakeman considers to be damage to his 
career. To that extent, I think public dis- 
cussion of what his career has involved in the 
last few months could very well have detri- 
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mental effect on his rights perhaps and the 
outcome of the case. 

I can assure the hon. member its my 
opinion that he is doing very productive work 
and that, as I say, he has been offered a new 
assignment within the ministry which I expect 
he is going to accept. 

Mr. Warner: Sharpening pens? 


MARKET STREET OMB DECISION 


Mr. Foulds: In the absence of the chairman 
of cabinet, I would like to ask the Premier a 
question. I know when I have to lower my 
sights. Can the Premier inform me if he has 
any recollection and the result of any con- 
sideration by cabinet of the Market Street 
OMB decision that has been appealed to 
cabinet by the city of Thunder Bay? Does he 
have any recollection of that? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: What recollection I have 
probably wouldn’t be adequate to answer what 
supplementary question may emerge. 

Mr. MacDonald: You are very foresighted 
this morning. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: In that I would want the 
hon. member have as much relevant and 
specific information as is possible, I have two 
chores now for the weekend and this will be 
the third. So early in the week, when the hon. 
member raises the OMB appeal on Market 
Street in the city of Thunder Bay, somebody 
will have the relevant information to the 
extent that it is possible for the hon. member. 

Mr. Foulds: While the Premier is having 
this anonymous somebody do the research, if 
the full cabinet has not yet considered the 
appeal, could the Premier use his good office 
to speed up the consideration by cabinet of 
that appeal in that the residents have been 
waiting now for some considerable length of 
time? The objectors in the case, Lakehead 
Developers, took a full two months to file 
their material with cabinet for consideration 
and the residents are in dire need of the water 
line as a result of the lowering of the water 
table in their area and hence the drying up of 
their wells because of a next-door-neighbour 
kind of development by Lakehead Developers. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I'll do my best to ignore 
that the hon. member really is trying to 
persuade cabinet in its semi-judicial respon- 
sibilities on appeals to that very distinguished 
group. He is putting forward a particular side 
of the case, which may or may not come to 
our attention. I will certainly not let his own 
point of view prejudice whatever decision 
cabinet may have made or may yet make. But 
I will get him the information. 

Mr. Foulds: And it will be an enlightened 


decision? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Oh yes. They are all 
like that. 


URANIUM PRICES 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Speaker, a question of 
the Premier rather than the Minister of 
Energy, because asking the Minister of 
Energy a question is like the Blue Jays 
losing three games in a double-header. 

Some hon. members: Question. 

Mr. Peterson: Don’t you agree, is the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Sargent: I would like to ask the 
Premier a very yes or no question. Can he 
advise the House at what stage is the 
pending purchase by Hydro from Denison of 
$1 billion worth of uranium for delivery be- 
tween 1980 and the year 2000 when the 
world price for uranium is ranging from 
$14 to $40 a ton? I would like to ask if he 
can tell us at what stage we are now in this 
purchase. 


An hon. member: Say yes. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I don’t 
want to get into the question of the Blue 
Jays losing three games in a double-header. 


Mr. Kerrio: Yes or no? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: That is something they 
succeeded in not doing. That is a double 
negative for the hon. member if he doesn’t 
quite understand, and I have difficulty in 
answering that question yes or no. 


Mr. Peterson: ‘Triple negative in _ this 
province. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, you might 
give me some advice as to how one can 
answer a question like that yes or no. So 
I guess the only way I can answer would 
be a little bit of yes and a little bit of no 
and somewhere in between is maybe. The 
truth of the matter is negotiations are still 
going on. 

Mr. Sargent: Supplementary, Mr. Speaker: 
Is the Premier not concerned about com- 
mitting $1 billion for the next generation 
when a lot of people are concerned about 
the. fact that nuclear power will not be 
around then? Is that a matter of concern 
to him? 

Mr. Worton: Yes or no. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I'd have to say this to 
the hon. member. If nuclear power is not 
part of the Hydro system even in the year 
2000, a lot of us are going to be in trouble 
and the hon. member will be operating 
more in the dark than he is presently. 

One might argue as to just how extensive 
the program may be over a period of years, 
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but I would suggest that certainly some form 
of nuclear power will be with us during the 
hon. member’s lifetime. Certainly I am con- 
cerned about what the price may or may not 
be. I am also concerned that the people of 
this province have a certain security of 
electricity, because while it may not be 
relevant for the hon. member it is for those 
of us on this side of the House. We happen 
to think electricity is still somewhat essential 
to the economic and social well-being of the 
people of this province. 

Mr. Peterson: You are in favour of elec- 
tricity, are you? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Yes, we are in favour 
of electricity. 

Mr. Sargent: Supplementary: In view of 
the fact that the government has removed 
Hydro from the elective process by putting 
them out there where we can’t find out what 
is going on, will the Premier tell the House 
why he won’t bring this matter of $1 billion 
before this Legislature for scrutiny to find 
out what is going on? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Gf course I haven’t said 
that I won't. 


Mr. MacDonald:. I have a double-barrelled 
supplementary question in this connection. 

Is it accurate that the negotiations are on 
the lines of a price that would be half way 
between Denison’s costs and the world price? 
Secondly, is it accurate that the procedures 
call for a confirmation of any final negotiation, 
any conclusion that is negotiated by order in 
council by the cabinet? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: In that the hon. member 
already had partially confirmed the answer 
to that question in his discussions with the 
chairman of Hydro and also has been— 


Mr. MacDonald: What do you mean? He 
is trying to clear it with you? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: No, no. I just happen to 
know that you have already made some 
efforts to find out a lot of this information— 
and very properly so. 

Mr. Lewis: No, no. 
Donald. 


Mr. Peterson: What perception. 


Hydro approached 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Oh, I am perceptive. I 
do sometimes have access to information that 
the hon. member has access to. That will 
come as a great shock to him, but I some- 
times do— 


An hon. member: Tapping the phone? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: —but not always in the 
same form or in the same manner. What were 
the two questions? 
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Mr. MacDonald: Is it accurate that the 
price negotiations are floating between 
Denison’s costs and the world price. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Regarding the first part 
of the question, I can’t honestly give the hon. 
member an answer. The contract is still a 
matter of negotiation. My understanding— 
whether it is a matter of statute or not—is 
that there is a procedure whereby a contract 
of this nature would probably have to be 
ratified or supported by an order in council. 
That I believe is correct. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


Ms, Gigantes: I have a question of the 
Minister of Education, Mr. Speaker, Could 
the minister tell us what proportion of the 
Ontario boards of education have chosen 
to participate in the program of increased 
French language instruction? 


Hon. Mr. Wells: It is my _ recollection 
that about 138 of the boards have indicated 
that they are going to make some change 
this year in their program — increasing their 
program of teaching French as a second 
language —.and an additional 38 to 40 have 
already indicated some plans to change 
further their programs next year. 

I am confident that as the boards have 
more lead time —1and, of course, they didn’t 
have too much lead time to get the programs 
ready for this year —that the programs of 
teaching French as a second language will 
continue to improve in this province. I 
looked at the programs quickly and I think 
there is a greater emphasis being put on 
starting French as a second language at the 
early grades, and that the question of im- 
mersion schools is now being faced by many 
of the boards; immersion classes and im- 
mersion schools are being thought of and, in 
many cases, instituted where the need is 
indicated. 

Ms. Gigantes: Supplementary, Mr. Speak- 
er: Has the minister any indication from 
those non-participating boards why they are 
not participating? 

Hon. ‘Mr. Wells: I haven’t at the minute, 
but I am sure that in the course of the next 
few months, as our regional offices go 
around the province and meet with curri- 
culum people from the boards, we will find 
this out. I remind you again, though, that 
there are only, as I recall, two boards in the 
province that didn’t have some program of 
French as a second language in their 
schools. i 


Mr, Nixon: Supplementary: Is the min- 
ister aware that there are a number of high 
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schools in the province which do not offer 
French in any part of their curriculum 
whatsoever, the reason being that no student 
has indicated that he or she wants to take 
French? Is he aware that some high schools 
have no French instruction at all? 


Hon. Mr. Wells: I must say that I find 
that rather surprising. Could the hon. mem- 
ber give me a list of those high schools? If 
he is saying that there are high schools in 
which there is no French in grades nine to 
13 being offered at all because there is no 
demand, I would find that rather surprising. 

'I mean, there is no question that the num- 
ber wishing to take French in the secondary 
schools has been decreasing, but it has not 
been brought to my attention that there are 
any schools where French has been com- 
pletely eliminated as a program. Perhaps he 
is confusing it with Latin or something. 

Mr. Nixon: Supplementary, Mr. Speaker. 
Unfortunately the same thing is happening 
to French under the minister’s direction as 
happened to Latin under the direction of the 
Premier during his tenure. Why should any- 
body take French under the minister’s pro- 
gram when they dion’t need it to get into 
university, and the encouragement is com- 
pletely superficial? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I was a great supporter 
of Latin, It is the only subject I did well in. 
I supported that. 

Mr, Nixon: It is moving out of the high 
schools in spite of all that the minister is 
saying. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I have never been negli- 
gent about Latin. 

Hon. Mr. Wells: I think we have to reject 
the idea that French is moving out of the 
high schools. 

Mr. Nixon: It is. 

Mr. S. Smith: It has already moved. 

Ms. Gigantes: It already has. 

Hon. Mr. Wells: I find that there is a 
greater interest in French ‘as a second lan- 
guage this year than there has ever been. 

Interjection. 

Mr. S. Smith: You are not meeting it. 

Hon. Mr. Wells. We will find that we 
have reached the turning point and students 
will want to take the course. I really think 
that my friend should give me, privately, 
some of the names of the high schools where 
French is not being taught at all in this 
province. I would like to know because it 
has not been brought to my attention. 

Mr. Foulds: Supplementary, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker: A brief supplementary. We 
have one minute left. 


Mr. Foulds: Can the minister tell us if he 
has any reports from his regional offices of 
boards putting undue obstacles in the way 
of developing both second language and 
French immersion programs in terms of forc- 
ing parents to pick up transportation costs 
if their children wish to participate in those 
programs? 

Hon. Mr. Wells: I don’t have any indica- 
tions, Mr. Speaker, but I can imagine that 
probably because transportation is left at the 
discretion of the local board there will be 
disputes over transportation costs. We dio not 
mandate that transportation be paid for by 
a board. As you know, there are certain 
regulations in the Act that if the students 
live beyond a certain distance, transportation 
must be provided. Otherwise, it doesn’t have 
to be. I am sure there are disputes, but I 
haven’t had any brought to my attention. 


[11:15] 
REPORTS 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


Mr. Villeneuve from the standing social 
development committee reported the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved: That supply in the following 
amounts and to defray the expenses of the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities be 
granted to Her Majesty for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1978: 

Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
Ministry administration program $ 5,741,000 


University support program ...... 793,487,000 
Colleges and adult education 

SUPDOTt DLOCT Aly tae ee ee. 391,273,000 
Student affairs program ............ 82,281,000 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. Williams moved first reading of Bill 74, 
An Act to amend the Legislative Assembly 
Act. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Williams: The amendment would re- 
quire a person who holds office as a member 
of a council of a municipality whose term is 
not yet three-quarters expired to resign his 
office on official nomination day if he wishes 
to be elected to the assembly. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 
EMERGENCY DEBATE: 
LAYOFF OF NICKEL WORKERS 


Mr. Lewis moved, pursuant to standing 
order 30(a), a matter of urgent public impor- 
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tance, namely, the disastrous economic blow 
which will strike the region of Sudbury and 
the economy of Ontario if the International 
Nickel layoffs of 2,800 people, as announced, 
are permitted to occur. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Speaker, I’m wonder- 
ing if we might expedite the consideration of 
this very important matter by the House 
agreeing that it wouldn’t be necessary to go 
through the 15 minutes of explanatory com- 
ments to persuade the Speaker. Could we now 
put the question to the House and proceed? 


Mr. Speaker: Shall the debate proceed? 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Speaker, I will be as brief 
as possible. This is one of the most difficult 
predicaments to have faced this House in a 
number of years. I listened very carefully to 
the Premier’s effort at reassurance during 
question period this morning. I have no doubt 
that he may wish those reassurances to be 
true. But it was for those of us in this caucus 
a far too sanguine performance, speaking 
much too much to generalities and not nearly 
sufficiently to the specifics—the compelling 
and in many ways terrible specifics of several 
thousand families facing what must surely be 
personal and collective economic disaster at 
the end of January, 1978. 

We think in this caucus that the calamity 
of Sudbury has a certain obvious inevitability 
about it, that there was a certain logic at work 
which flows, on the one hand, from the failure 
of government policy and, on the other hand, 
from the way in which that company has 
operated within a capitalist economy. I'll tell 
you what Id like to start with, Mr. Speaker, 
if I may. 

I want to make a short, precise and funda- 
mentalist response to what is happening to 
Sudbury today, because I genuinely believe, 
we genuinely believe, that that’s the way it 
should probably be approached. There seem 
to me to be five specific points which are 
worth making in rapid succession. Probably 
there are many more which others will add; 
certainly my colleagues from the Sudbury 
basin will. 

First—and I say this to the Minister of 
Labour and to the rest of the cabinet—it is 
utterly unconscionable that Inco should not 
have consulted with the government in ad- 
vance of its announcement. It shows the 
extraordinary contempt in which the cabinet 
is held by that particular multi-national 
corporation and the fact that they think they 
have absolutely no responsibility to consult 
or to work in advance when they visit this 
kind of catastrophe upon a community which 


has made them one of the wealthiest resource 
corporations in the world. 

I sat in this Legislature several years ago 
when we had the Dunlop closing in down- 
town Toronto. I wish my colleague from 
Riverdale (Mr. Renwick) could be here today 
for this discussion; it was because of his 
intervention at that point, so aggravated and 
angry was he, that the cabinet felt, I think, 
it had to respond. As a result, we got legis- 
lation which required a certain specific 
degree of notice when you were going to 
terminate employees in the way in which 
Dunlop behaved. 

Inco has given the proper notice, but what 
we now need is legislation requiring a com- 
pany that intends to lay off a significant num- 
ber of workers in its work force to consult 
several months in advance with the govern- 
ment and the workers and to make provisions 
avoiding it or an alternative. That’s number 
one. 

Second, we never in this House provided 
an adequate tax under the Mining Tax Act; 
I say that to the Premier. Again, my mind 
goes back. I can go back to the speeches of 
my colleague from Sudbury East (Mr. 
Martel), who in 1972, 1973 and 1974 drew 
to the attention of the government that from 
mining taxation in this province we were 
taking 0.89 per cent of total mineral pro- 
duction, one per cent of total mineral pro- 
duction and 1.5 per cent of total mineral 
production. I think it once rose, in 1968, to 
2.26 per cent of mineral production. 

In the years when the resource sector was 
strong, we never took the taxes which the 
people of Ontario should have seen as their 
inherent right; therefore, we never built into 
the Sudbury basin the kind of economic in- 
frastructure which could cushion this type 
of calamitous blow. 

Mr. Speaker, if you want to know, there- 
fore, where some of the responsibility lies, 
it lies at the feet of those who sit in the 
cabinet now and indeed very much at the 
feet of the Treasurers and the present Min- 
ister of Northern Affairs (Mr. Bernier). 

Third, we never in this province insisted 
on sitting down with Inco or Falconbridge 
to find out to what extent they were stock- 
piling, to what extent they were overproduc- 
ing, or to what extent they were using the 
moneys of the province of Ontario to invest 
abroad. Some of the free-enterprisers over 
there will say that is undue government in- 
tervention. It’s not government intervention; 
it’s self-preservation. These mines that are 
coming on stream now in Guatemala and New 
Caledonia at a cost of billions of dollars have 


been financed in dominant measure by the 
people of the Sudbury basin, and the con- 
sequences are today visited on them. That 
lies at the feet of those members on the 
government benches across this legislative 
chamber. Surely they know that. 

There was no reason in the world why 
the government couldn’t have spoken to the 
companies to find out what they were about 
and what was involved, because it had an 
economy to protect in Ontario. We talked ad 
nauseam, I suppose, in a way which offended 
the government from time to time, about the 
need for an economic infrastructure in the 
north and in the Sudbury basin and about 
what was happening to all of that revenue 
which was going out. 

Need I say what everyone knows? The 
Sudbury basin is the richest single resource 
basin in the western world. There is nowhere 
that so much has been taken out and so little 
has been returned. So why, one asks, do 
2,800 workers have to face layoffs at the end 
of January 1978? That brings me to the 
fourth point I want to make. 

The fourth point is that we compounded 
our negligence around the raising of tax 
revenues and our refusal to examine the in- 
vestment of these companies abroad by 
granting a series of special exemptions under 
the Mining Act which otherwise would have 
determined that Inco and Falconbridge pro- 
cess and refine their ores in this province or 
in this country. Our belief on this side of the 
House is that the government never really 
intended that the processing and_ refining 
occur here domestically, that it was always 
willing to give them an exemption, a tax con- 
cession, a special depreciation allowance or 
another tax exemption. Whenever they wanted 
it, they got it and indeed they persist until 
the end of 1985. 

Again one asks how are we going to build 
the kind of secondary manufacturing industry, 
service industry and economic infrastructure 
into the Sudbury basin, if jobs are given away 
by refining and processing abroad. So they 
vault off to Wales, or they vault off to Nor- 
way. And what’s left for Sudbury? Twenty- 
eight hundred unemployed, which brings one 
to the fifth and obvious point. This is abso- 
lutely characteristic about everything we’ve 
ever said about northern Ontario. This is 
the consequence, This is the inevitable, inex- 
orable consequence of looking at the north 
as a resource hinterland, not just for south- 
ern Ontario but virtually for the rest of the 
world. We've said we can’t allow it any 
longer, and the government can’t allow Inco 
to get away with this. 
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I know the members of the Legislature on 
the government side, will stand this morning 
and will say, “The international nickel market 
is in difficulty. We can’t control that. Demand 
isn’t as high. Overproduction is great.” That 
is no solace to those who face the calamity 
of Sudbury and the ominous implication of 
Inco’s statements that more cutbacks may 
indeed be coming in 1978. It provides no 
solace for what we have squandered over the 
last generation in the service of prostrating 
the workers in the economy to the profits of 
Inco. So we say to the government in as 
positive and) constructive a way as we can 
that, as it is looking at this kind of thing and 
as it is negotiating over the travail of the 
last 24 or 48 hours and the announcement, 
that it look at it in the following ways: 

One, we say to Inco that if they proceed 
as they have announced, we will withdraw 
the exemptions which allow them to process 
and refine abroad. And, yes, I'll go further 
than that. If Inco then thumbs its nose at 
government, government has_ alternatives. 
Government can buy a sufficient number of 
shares to have a controlling interest in the 
decisions of that multi-national corporation 
or, if they have such total indifference to us, 
then maybe it’s time to start thinking se- 
riously about the public sector for Inco. 
Maybe it’s time. Maybe it’s finally time. 
Maybe they've driven us to the wall. I con- 
cede that there are measures which could be 
taken short of that and those are the measures 
we would advocate. But when you've got a 
whole economy of northern Ontario, not to 
mention the consequences for the rest of the 
province, then it’s time. 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: The hon. member's 
time has expired, 


Mr. Lewis: I will just tie it together, Mr. 
Speaker. The second, third and fourth points 
are simply that if Inco proceeds, they cannot 
be allowed to proceed until alternative jobs 
are made available, until a task force has been 
created which involves the union, the workers 
there, in the planning for the community and, 
finally, until some kind of additional benefits 
have been worked out. I don’t want to plead 
with government. I don’t want to beg with 
government. We just simply want to say 
this is the pattern of resource development in 
northern Ontario. It has resulted in one 
calamity after another, and today in this 
Legislature, it’s time to call halt and face that 
company squarely and turn its obligations 
around where they belong, to the workers who 
create the wealth in the Sudbury basin. 


Mr. S. Smith: Mr. Speaker, I rise at this 
time to present the views of my party on the 
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very troubling and anguish-producing situa- 
tion in Sudbury and the terrible future that 
faces, not only the people of that region, 
but so many of us in Ontario, if we find our 
mining industry gradually undergoing this 
kind of dreadful setback. Other members of 
my party will speak on specific ways in which 
we think the government of Ontario can inter- 
vene to assist those families suffering from 
the proposed layoff, and specific ways in 
which we think that the life of those workers 
in the mining industry can be improved; and 
how we can guard against this kind of thing 
happening. 

[11:30] 

However, I want to address myself almost 
entirely to the situation in which Inco now 
finds itself in terms of its international in- 
vestment. Inco says this layoff is due to the 
unexpectedly low market for nickel products 
in the world, and I think they are correct 
in that sense. There is an unexpectedly low 
market which did not make its usual recov- 
ery at the three-year cycle, as one normally 
expects, and I do recognize the costs of 
carrying a huge stockpile in the neighbour- 
hood of $1 billion. These costs are becoming 
so enormous that it’s very difficult for the com- 
pany to deal with a serious cash flow 
problem. 

I recognize that their stockpile already is 
about two and a half times its usual size and 
it is costly to maintain; but the company has 
found cash to invest in foreign operation, 
the cash flow problem has not restricted 
them from making that kind of foreign in- 
vestment in Guatemala and in Indonesia. 
These operations and their impact on On- 
tario are exactly what I want to examine. 

Let’s look first of all at the pattern of 
investment. Members will note from the 
graph which I am holding in my hand that 
the amount of investment which Inco has 
made in Ontario has gone down from a high 
of $224 million in 1970 to a low of $58 
million in 1973, and it’s $90 million in 1976. 
But foreign investment has gone, from $17 
million in 1972, gradually upward year by 
year to $369 million in the year 1976. 

What is that foreign investment doing and 
what is the company’s reason for itP The 
company said they anticipated growth in the 
nickel market sufficient that it would take 
into account not only the Sudbury product 
but also would create a need for a product 
from other ore bodies in the world. They felt 
that failure to invest elsewhere might put un- 
due pressure on the Sudbury area. Whether 
we take them as credible or not, let’s look 
at that. 


The expected growth in the world market 
has not occurred. Furthermore, the laterite 
ores in the rest of the world, in the tropical 
regions in which these investments are 
placed, have turned out not to be as easy 
and as productive and as cheap to mine as 
previously anticipated. It takes a lot of en- 
ergy to release the nickel from those ores, 
and with the soaring cost of energy it turns 
out now—and I have this from the officials 
from Inco who visited us yesterday—that the 
Sudbury basin can in fact produce com- 
petitively with those laterite ores and beat 
the price today for the product that is being 
made from the laterite ores. 

Furthermore, the company plans that these 
foreign plants will produce a product which 
they term 75 per cent matte. It’s a more 
crudely refined nickel, it’s not as highly re- 
fined as those which we have been accustom- 
ed to trying to sell in the world market. But 
they say, and I have no reason to believe 
otherwise, that there has now come to be a 
kind of currency in the world in 75 per cent 
matte. That’s the product which is more 
easily sold into certain markets, particularly 
Japanese and European markets, today; and 
it turns out that that’s a product which we 
could produce from Sudbury, provided the 
government is willing to permit that to 
happen. 

We could produce it from Sudbury and 
beat the price of Indonesia and Guatemala 
into the European and Japanese markets. The 
plans of the company are to have the Guate- 
mala plant come on stream in 1978 and sup- 
ply the equivalent of six rer cent of Sud- 
bury’s output into western Europe, some of 
it to be further refined in their Welsh re- 
finery. The Indonesian plant, in which Inco 
owns 90 per cent, approximately, has three 
production lines, each of them also equival- 
ent to approximately six per cent of Sud- 
bury’s production. One of them for sure will 
be on line in 1978—its product has already 
been sold ahead of time to Japan—and the 
other two are presently being negotiated for 
and are expected to produce in early 1979. 

Each of those six per cents represents ap- 
proximately 700 jobs in Sudbury, and all four 
of those production lines, the one in Guate- 
mala and the three in Indonesia, represent, 
by coincidence, 2,800 jobs in Sudbury. Sud- 
bury could compete if the government would 
allow the shipment of 75 per cent matte on a 
contract-by-contract, longer-term basis. 

We favour, as much as anyone else, more 
refining and fabricating in the mineral sector 
in the north—and it should have been done 
long ago. However, we cannot turn our backs 
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on the realities of the international market 
today. 


Mr. Laughren: Unbelievable. 
Mr. Lewis: That is a sellout. 


Mr. S. Smith: Just listen for a moment. 
There happens to be a change in the inter- 
national market for 75 per cent nickel matte. 
If we don’t sell it, it will be bought by 
Japan from Indonesia—and that is what they 
are contracting for today. If my friends will 
do their research, they will find that out. 

Interjections. 


Mr. S. Smith: Therefore, unlike the 
rhetoric and the usual socialist slogans that 
come from the left over there, we propose a 
plan that can save jobs in Sudbury. We ask 
and implore the Premier to listen to this 
plan. 

First of all, give Inco the right to sell 75 
per cent matte on a _ contract-by-contract, 
reasonably long-term basis— 

Mr. Cassidy: More concessions. 

Mr. Martel: Why not just give it to them? 


Mr. S. Smith —in those markets which 
they are currently planning to serve from 
Guatemala and Indonesia. 

Second, we must demand immediately— 
and the Ontario government must be very 
firm about this—that Inco cease all operations 
in Guatemala and Indonesia right now, that 
all investments which they are making with 
Ontario money in Guatemala and Indonesia 
cease immediately— 


Ms. Gigantes: The Liberals aren’t even 
prepared to nationalize that. 

Mr. Lewis: It deserves public ownership, 
that’s why. 

Mr. S. Smith: —that they undertake to 
meet the Japanese contracts, which they al- 
ready have for their Indonesian operation, 
and the European contracts— 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Which they don’t 
have. 

Mr. S. Smith: —which they will be getting 
and are now negotiating for their Guatemalan 
operation—that these contracts be met from 
the Sudbury operation. 

Mr. Lewis: What if they say no? 

Ms. Gigantes: Yes, what if they say noP 

Mr. S. Smith: I shall get to that. I am 
glad I have the hon. members in such sus- 
pended interest. 

Mr. Lewis: He does. 

Mr. S. Smith: Until the anticipated expan- 
sion in the world market of nickel occurs— 
and that is the expansion which was the 
justification for the taking of Ontario money 


and investing it abroad in the first place— 
until that expansion occurs, they must cease 
all those international operations and devote 
their premier attention to the Sudbury basin. 

Ms. Gigantes: Or else? 

Mr. S. Smith: If they fail to do that, the 
full force of the Ontario government must be 
brought to bear on this firm in every way 
that it possibly can. 

Ms. Gigantes: How? 

Mr. Lewis: What does that mean? 

Mr. Martel: We should send the troops in. 

Mr. S. Smith: We must make sure, I say 
to the Premier, that the people who are 
representing the interests of the Sudbury 
basin in a very highly competitive world 
market, where we are having difficulty selling 
in the Japanese and European markets, are 
not the same individuals who have a conflict 
of interest and are representing our compe- 
titive sites that exist in Indonesia and 
Guatemala. 

Mr. Cassidy: Jesus, this is unbelievable. He 
doesn’t believe in interfering with free enter- 
prise either. 

Mr. S. Smith: Let me show three conflicts 
of interest that Inco has right now. In the 
first place, they had to make a decision 
whether to open operations in Indonesia and 
Guatemala in order to produce 75 per cent 
matte, rather than try to persuade the On- 
tario government to produce that product 
here in Sudbury. They should have been 
talking with the government, and the govern- 
ment should have been talking with them. 
The government should have known—there 
was a change in the international market for 
75 per cent matte. 

Mr. Lewis: What is this 75 per cent matte? 

Mr. S. Smith: We should have been pro- 
ducing that product. They therefore had a 
conflict of interest in moving, instead, into 
Guatemala and Indonesia to put out that 
particular product which can get under the 
Japanese and European tariffs. 

Mr. Martel: He is dumber than I thought 
he was 

Mr. Lewis: He has been conned. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Completely conned. 

Mr. S. Smith: Secondly, we have to recog- 
nize there is a second conflict of interest. The 
company right now has a choice of meeting 
its Japanese and European contracts from 
its foreign operations or from Sudbury. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: It doesn’t have any 
European contracts. 

Mr. S. Smith: That is a conflict of interest 
which is working against the interests of 
Sudbury. 
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Mr. Swart: That’s a multi-national corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. S. Smith: Yes, it is multi-national, I 
quite agree. And there’s no reason why we 
should kotow to multi-national corporations. 


Mr. Lewis: The member has been conned. 
Mr. Deputy Speaker: Order, please. 


Mr. S. Smith: There is a third and even 
more important consideration. The invest- 
ment which the company must make to keep 
up the plant in Sudbury—to make it modern 
and competitive, to make sure that it doesn’t 
become rusty and obsolete—that investment, 
which must be made there, instead of being 
made there is going into its operations in other 
parts of the world. 


Mr. Lewis: And he thinks our economics 
are frightening? 

Mr. S. Smith: That is a conflict of interest 
which will bring about a_ self-fulfilling 
prophecy— 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. member’s time has 
expired. 

Mr. S. Smith: These are my last words, Mr. 
Speaker. In that particular self-fulfilling 
prophecy they will guarantee that Sudbury 
will become uncompetitive with their inter- 
national operations elsewhere. Therefore, the 
full force of government must be brought to 
bear so that Inco immediately ceases the over- 
seas operations and meets its contracts— 


Mr. Lewis: And what will you do if they 
don’t? 

Mr. S. Smith: —meet its contracts from the 
Ontario Sudbury basin. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Speaker, I’m 
pleased to rise to participate in this debate 
upon the crucial situation which has occurred 
in the region of Sudbury as a result of the 
statements and the decisions— 


Mr. Lewis: Is that what they do to you 
when you meet with them privately? 


Mr. Speaker: Order, please. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: —taken by Inco. 

My very first remark, I would have to say, 
is that yesterday we did have the opportunity 
to meet with representatives of Inco, and one 
of my concerns, having listened to some 
criticisms from various other sources in the 
international area and some within our own 
jurisdiction, was about the competitiveness 
of the Sudbury operation. 

I was pleased to be informed that the cost 
of producing nickel in Sudbury is competitive, 
because that company believes that it has one 
of the finest plants in the world, if not the 
finest, and the best trained work force in the 
world and that in any situation that company 


installation in Sudbury can compete, inter- 
nationally, nationally, or in any other way. 
They believe that in the Sudbury basin 
they are second to none in terms of com- 
petitiveness on the world market. Unfortun- 
ately, the world market is not what it should 
be. At the present time Inco does not have 
any American contracts to fill, because the 
steel industry is simply not producing steel. 
Japan does indeed have steel production 
going on and the Canadian companies have 
been frozen out of that market completely 
until they complete—with, I am told, the aid, 
assistance, and financial support of the federal 
government of Canada—the development of 
the mine in Indonesia and the one in Guate- 
mala. It is, I understand, the purpose of that 
mine in Indonesia to fulfill whatever contracts 
they develop within the Japanese market. 


Mr. S. Smith: Even more reason to demand 
they stop production over there. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: My chief concern is 
about the welfare and the future of those 
individual members of the work force in Sud- 
bury who will be, unfortunately, let go by 
Inco, under their present program, beginning 
at the end of January, 1978, and continuing 
probably towards the end of February, 1978. 

Of the 15,200 hourly paid employees at 
Inco, approximately 1,840 are to be laid off. 
Of the 3,400 salaried workers, approximately 
360 are to be laid off during that term. One 
does have very real concern for those indi- 
viduals—perhaps even more so than one has 
concern for the future of Sudbury as a whole, 
because Sudbury is a vital region of this 
province, one which has faced adversity be- 
fore and has not died. It will not die this time 
either. It will, in fact, renew its energy and 
will go on to greater things in the future. 

As a result of my concern I had meetings 
this morning with representatives of the 
United Steelworkers of America, the union re- 
sponsible for the workers at the Inco installa- 
tion—with Mr. Stewart Cooke, Mr. Gilbert 
Gilchrist, and Mr. Dave Patterson. I have to 
tell you, Mr. Speaker, that it was a very con- 
structive meeting, because there were a 
number of ideas and proposals which were 
outlined that I feel justify real exploration, not 
only with the company but indeed as well 
with our federal counterparts. That is pre- 
cisely what I intend to do. 

In addition to that, I conferred yesterday 
with the Hon. Bud Cullen, who is the Min- 
ister of Manpower and Immigration, and we 
have arranged that there will be a joint meet- 
ing of the federal officials in that area with 
the officials of my ministry, along with mem- 
bers of management and the union on Tues- 
day of next week. 
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There are several possibilities that have 
arisen as a result of that discussion which 
will be explored in depth on Tuesday. I'd 
simply like to list these for the members, 
because it’s perfectly obvious to me that the 
requirement for miners in Canada as a result 
of this specific problem should be totally 
channelled through the Sudbury office of 
Canada Manpower. Wherever a request for 
a miner occurs in Canada, that request should 
not be dealt with by a local Manpower 
office, but by the Sudbury office which is 
facing the requirement of placing approxi- 
mately 1,800 trained and experienced miners. 


[11:45] 
Mr. Laughren: You want to move them 
out as fast as you can. 


Mr. Martel: I don’t believe it. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think it is also 
equally obvious that the flow of offshore 
workers should be stopped completely. If 
any mining company in Canada requires new 
manpower it should not be allowed to 
import that manpower from outside this 
country; rather it should look at the avail- 
ability of mining capability in the Sudbury 
area and utilize that capability first. 

It is well known that the federal Depart- 
ment of Employment and Immigration ad- 
ministers the Canada works program which 
was alluded to last night by the federal 
Finance minister, and that under that a sub- 
stantial job creation program has been es- 
tablished for which, I am aware, $57 million 
of the total of $303 million for Canada was 
allotted to the province of Ontario. 

The potential unemployment levels in Sud- 
bury, it would seem to me, should ensure an 
increased allotment to that region since the 
allotments are supposedly based upon un- 
employment levels, and yesterday’s notifica- 
tion will most certainly dramatically increase 
the unemployment level within the Sudbury 
area. I would like you to know, Mr. Speaker, 
that we will be making strong representation 
to support the allocation of the maximum 
available funds for the benefit of affected 
employees in the Sudbury region. 

There have been certain criteria establish- 
ed for the allocation of such funds, based 
upon the qualifications established within 
the Department of Employment and Immi- 
gration. Although there has not been demon- 
strated to this date any flexibility, I think 
there must be some flexibility in the drawing 
up of those qualifications which could be 
applied to the mining people particularly in 
the Sudbury region, with the hope of im- 
proving the rate at which funds are allocated 
for this purpose in that area. 


Mr. Speaker, I can assure you that we shall 
be doing everything within our power to 
urge the federal government to provide that 
flexibility. 

In addition, there are federal funds avail- 
able for temporary relocation assistance. I 
would propose to explore the prospects of 
diverting as large a proportion of available 
funds as it is possible to do to assist the 
Sudbury workers who may be able to be 
employed in the surrounding area. As most of 
us are aware, there is some expansion going 
on not too far distant from Sudbury which I 
think we could assist in speeding a little. 
I would hope that as a result of that ex- 
pansion it might be possible that a substantial 
number of individuals who are as experienced 
and as well trained as the Sudbury workers 
are, to move to, for example, Elliot Lake. 


Mr. Martel: What will they live in, tents? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I am not suggesting 
that, indeed, they must move permanently to 
that site, because I think it is quite possible 
that with the assistance of the federal govern- 
ment we could establish a transportation 
program— | 

Mr. Martel: They could live in tents; there 
is no housing. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: —in order to help 
those workers to travel between their home 
sites in Sudbury and their work sites in other 
areas in the surrounding region. 

I think it is possible that some of those 
workers who are qualified in Sudbury might 
wish to consider this kind of activity, and I 
would propose that we support as vigorously 
as we can, in all manners of support, such a 
program of providing assistance for trans- 
portation or for relocation if necessary. The 
Elliot Lake area is not the only one, but it 
is certainly the one which comes to mind 
most readily. 

In addition to that, on July 19 this year 
the federal Parliament amended the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, and under the 
amending Act, which is called Bill C-27, 
provision was made which empowered the 
newly created Canada Employment and Im- 
migration Commission to make regulations 
providing for the payment of work sharing 
benefits to qualified claimants. I would re- 
mind you, Mr. Speaker, that thus far this 
section has not been proclaimed into law. 

The intention of the section, as I under- 
stand it, is to encourage employers, trade 
unions and employees to establish satisfactory 
work sharing arrangements to minimize the 
effect of short-term unemployment. 
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It may well be that this critical and un- 
fortunate situation in the Sudbury region 
lends itself to the implementation of a work 
sharing arrangement which would qualify the 
affected employees for benefits, at the same 
time remaining at work for a reduced work 
scheduJe. I recognize that this is not en- 
tirely satisfactory, either from the union’s 
point of view nor from management’s point 
of view, but I think that in this situation we 
must be prepared to consider all of the 
avenues which might be open to us to resolve 
the critica] situation. 


Ms. Gigantes: Deal with Inco. 


Mr. Martel: Why dont you deal with 
Mother Inco? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It is a novel concept 
and there may be substantial problems in 
working out appropriate arrangements, but we 
shall be working diligently with both the 
management and union concerned in_ this 
situation to find solutions to the problems 
which have arisen; and to develop long-term 
solutions as well, since I intend to convene a 
special meeting of the Ontario manpower co- 
ordinating committee in order to bring this 
before that committee for its serious con- 
sideration. 


Mr. Swart: Shouldn’t that have been done 
two or three months ago? 


Mr. Laughren: I am depressed by the 
comments of the two previous speakers. The 
Minister of Labour’s response is defeatist and 
inadequate. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It is certainly not 
defeatist. 


Mr. Laughren: The Leader of the Liberal 
Party’s response would result in a giveaway 
of awe-inspiring proportions, the likes of 
which we have never seen in this country. I 
can only conclude that he has been com- 
pletely conned by Inco. 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: Order. The member 
for Nickel Belt ‘thas the floor. 


Mr. Laughren: The massive layoff is a 
serious blow to a community that too often 
has been subjected to the whims of Inco 
and Falconbridge. Without exception, those 
whims have been self-serving and destruc- 
tive in both social and economic terms. The 
Sudbury basin has delivered enormous profits 
to absentee landlords for many years. Those 
landlords’ allegiance is to the bottom line on 
an international balance sheet and nothing 
more. Neither Inco nor Falconbridge paid 
homage to acceptable business or social 
ethics, and I mean that as seriously as I know 
how. Their activities in the Third World de- 


base us because they are headquartered in 
this province. 


Mr. Lewis: That’s true. 


Mr. Laughren: They are active in racist 
regimes in the Third World where labour is 
exploited and abused through military dicta- 
torships. 

Mr. Lewis: That’s right, especially Falcon- 
bridge. 

Mr. Laughren: Amnesty International tells 
us in Indonesia there are 100,000 political 
prisoners. Let us have no illusions about the 
intentions or the behaviour of the resource 
corporations active in the Sudbury basin, and 
quite frankly that makes them easier to deal 
with. The layoff of 2,800 workers will have 
in economic terms more of an effect than 
that on jobs in the Sudbury area, probably 
between 5,000 and 10,000, with a multiplier 
effect thrown in. This government has a 
responsibility that goes beyond sitting on its 
collective hands waiting for Inco to make up 
its mind and making clucking sympathetic 
noises such as the Premier (Mr. Davis) made 
this morning in his remarks. 

When I moved to Sudbury in 1969 there 
were 18,000 hourly rated employees. There 
will be about 10,000 now because of the 
capital intensity of the operation. 


Mr. S. Smith: There is no coincidence there, 
is there? 

Mr. Laughren: This government has pre- 
sided over a distorted resource policy in the 
province of Ontario. They have encouraged 
the rapid extraction and sellout of this re- 
source. There was a day when Sudbury sup- 
plied up to 90 per cent of the western world’s 
supply of nickel. Today it’s down around 30 
per cent. 


Mr. S. Smith: Since you moved there, eh? 


Mr. Laughren: Think of what we could 
have done over the years when we had that 
kind of control over the market. Now the 
company claims that there is an oversupply 
of nickel. It’s an oversupply created by 
them. It’s ironical that while Inco was an- 
nouncing its impending layoff here in Toronto, 
some of the families, the workers in Sudbury, 
were packing their suitcases to go to Guate- 
mala for a two- or three-year period to bring 
the operations there on stream. Talk about 
digging your own grave. 


Mr. S. Smith: So you do agree with us. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s what Inco is doing 
and we are all going to pay for it, but 
primarily the workers in Sudbury will pay 
for it. The choice for Ontario is clear. We can 
either continue to allow Falconbridge and 
Inco to act in irresponsible ways, the way 
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they have in the past, or we can do something 
about it. I believe that this government has 
an opportunity to intervene on behalf of the 
people of Ontario in a clear and decisive way. 
That intervention must take the form of the 
immediate and crisp public ownership of the 
nickel resources of this province. 


Mr. Warner: You laugh, you sit and laugh 
—2,800 out of work; sure, great joke. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Your own leader was 
smiling. Don’t accuse me of laughing. This 
isn’t what you were saying last June. 


Mr. Laughren: Mr. Speaker, it is folly to 
pretend that tax concessions or processing 
allowances will solve the problem. We've 
been that route. Taxation of the resource 
sector simply cannot work, for very elementary 
reasons. If taxes are increased the companies 
can merely highgrade the ore; take out the 
profitable part, leave the bad stuff there and 
invest the money in the Third World. When 
they transfer the profits to the Third World 
they are, in effect, making the supply of nickel 
superfluous here. 

The Treasurer's (Mr. McKeough) silly, 
vacuous shouting yesterday spoke more to 
his terminal myopia on economic matters than 
to any kind of alternative policy on his part. 
The Treasurer himself has stated that there 
will be no secondary development in northern 
Ontario for 20 years. That’s the man who is 
responsible for the economic development in 
northern Ontario, and he makes statements 
like that. His clichés are not just silly, they’re 
becoming downright offensive in times like 
this. 

But the contradictions are really remark- 
able. Prime Minister Trudeau told us the 
other day that Canadians have got to work 
harder. I want to tell you something, Mr. 
Speaker—tell the Inco workers in Sudbury, 
tell the steelworkers in Sudbury, that the 
harder they work the faster they will be out 
of a job. Those are the kind of contradictions 
that workers in the Sudbury area are facing. 

The Minister of Northern Affairs (Mr. 
Bernier) agrees with International Nickel, that 
the problem isn’t really theirs, that it’s the 
world supply of nickel. 


Mr. Lewis: They control the markets for 
heaven's sake; of course they do. 


Mr. Laughren: We know that with rational 
production levels this need never have 
happened; with no government grants, con- 
cessions or exemptions. In the first nine 
months of this year Inco earned about $95 
million. They received $70 million from the 
Export Development Corporation in Ottawa 
to finance their Guatemala operations. 
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How’s that for sanity in resource develop- 
ment and preservation of jobs in this country? 
That’s the kind of contradictions that we have 
between the Liberals in Ottawa and the Con- 
servatives here. 

It's not just that theyre presiding over 
silly policies; it’s not that they have just been 
a passive observer; through their exemptions 
and allowances they've aided and abetted in 
the process. We simply cannot continue to 
finance the increased demand for social serv- 
ices while we export resources that have not 
had sufficient wealth added to them from the 
processing. That’s simply got to come to an 
end; and it should be clear now that that will 
never be done by the private sector, simply 
because it is not in their best interest. 

I would like, in conclusion, to paraphrase 
the comments of a progressive Conservation 
Premier of this province back around 1905 or 
so when he was talking about water resources. 
It could very well apply to the nickel re- 
sources. He said that the water resources of 
Ontario should no longer be the sport and 
prey of capitalists, but rather a valuable re- 
source for all the people of Ontario whose 
trustees members of this government are. 
Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Bolan: Mr. Speaker, before making my 
general remarks on this topic I think I’d like 
to start off by asking, “Are we once again 
about to witness a strange phenomenon which 
every now and then occurs in northern On- 
tario; and that strange phenomenon is the 
death of a industry and the death of a com- 
munity?” As testimony to this remark which 
I’ve just made, one only has to drive through 
northeastern Ontario to witness the remains 
of what were once proud and respected com- 
munities which stood on their own, These 
communities relied on natural resources, and 
as the resources which fed them diminished 
so did the communities themselves, to the 
point where they are today. 

This, of course, was many years ago. This 
was in the days when it was an accepted 
axiom of government and business that when 
a community ran out of raw materials, it 
simply faded away. It was a very simplistic 
way of dealing with the problem at a time 
when governments did not have the ability, 
or the mechanisms or the desire or the re- 
sources, to deal with complexities of such 
magnitude. 

[12:00] 


With the announcement yesterday that Inco 
would lay off 2,200 hourly-paid and _ staff 
employees by the end of January, 1978, you 
have the -beginning of one of the most de- 
vastating catastrophes ever to hit northeastern 
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Ontario. Most of the people affected by this 
layoff are young men and young women; 
young people who have recently entered the 
labour market, young people with families to 
be concerned about, young people who have 
just bought a home and who now may be 
faced with the prospect of losing it. 

What concerns me most are those 2,200 
human beings who in this age of uncertainty 
find themselves without jobs, 2,200 young 
people who want to work but who are now 
being denied that opportunity. 

One of the greatest perpetrators of this 
deed which is about to bring economic disaster 
to the Sudbury basin is the provincial gov- 
ernment of the day, and indeed the provincial 
goverment of the past six years. The warning 
flags have been up for some time that all 
was not well in the nickel-copper industry 
of this province. The government was aware 
of it, and if it was not then it was derelict 
in its duty in not finding out. 

I address myself to the Minister of Labour, 
who is not in her seat, and I ask the question: 
How long has the Ministry of Labour been 
aware of this potential layoff? What role has 
the employment adjustment service of the 
ministry played in this; and what does it 
intend to do about it now, other than to 
describe the inanities which have been put 
forward to this House? 

The employment adjustment service was 
established in 1973 in response to the need 
to assist labour, management and the govern- 
ment to anticipate and respond more effec- 
tively to manpower adjustment problems. Is 
this service adequately prepared at this time 
to cope with a layoff of this dimension? 

What do we do about the 2,200 people 
who will be laid off? The fact still remains 
that the Sudbury basin has some of the infra- 
structure and, the support required to accom- 
modate stability and growth, and above all it 
has the human resources to fill jobs. That 
being the case, every effort should be made 
to get new jobs into the area. 

For years our party has been advocating 
the decentralization of government offices and 
their transfer to other parts of the province. 
We recently had a new ministry created, the 
Ministry of Northern Affairs. Sudbury would 
have been the ideal location for the new 
ministry offices. 


Mr. Martel: No, don’t give them to us. 


Mr. Bolan: Instead, the head offices are in 
Toronto and you have two satellite offices— 
one in Sault Ste, Marie and one in Kenora. 
Why were not all of these offices set up in 
northern Ontario? 


Mr. Martel: There’re 30 jobs for us: 


Mr. Laughren: Got another 80? 


Mr. Bolan: When will the government 
provide the DREE grants that are necessary 
for the Eldorado refinery to be built in either 
Spragge or Burwash? What has the govern- 
ment done about creating a department of 
mines in Sudbury? Is there any reason why 
more Ministry of Natural Resources offices 
can’t be located in Sudbury? 

During the next few months, the govern- 
ment should embark on a plan to restructure 
growth and development, not only in the 
Sudbury basin but also in northeastern On- 
tario. It should embark on a plan to urge 
and assist primary and secondary industries 
to locate in this area. Does the government 
have some kind of plan to assist the many 
people who will be required to relocate in 
other parts of the province or in other parts 
of the country? I’m thinking of such assistance 
as the cost of relocation and moving expenses. 

In view of the already depressed nature 
of the housing industry, what assistance is 
the government prepared to give to the many 
people who will be required to sell their 
homes at a loss? Many of these young people 
who are being laid off bought their homes 
in good faith with the idea to continue to 
work at Inco, and now they find themselves 
left out in the cold. 

There’s a very interesting document which 
was prepared some time ago by the Sudbury 
and District Chamber of Commerce. It's 
called, “A Profile in Failure.” I understand 
the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) had some 
difficulty in going through it. Perhaps he 
might want to try to read it again to adopt 
some of the policies which are recommended 
by the chamber. 

Lastly, I address myself to the people 
of Sudbury and to those people of my own 
riding who are also affected by these lay- 
offs. To these people I say this: The hour 
mav be dark, but through it all they will 
somehow come through, because with the 


strons will and determination of which 
northerners are made they will overcome 
this abysmal moment. Thank you, Mr. 
Speaker. 


Mr, Laughren: We have gone that route 
before. 

Mr. Deans: Why do you have to keep 
doing it time after time? 

Mr. Acting Speaker: The hon. Minister 
of Northern Affairs. 


Mr. Deans: Disaster speaks. 


Hon. Mr. Bernier: Mr. Speaker, as a 
northerner, as a person who was born, raised 
and lived in the north and represents a rid- 
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ing that is resource based, and having lived 
in a@ community that is resource based and 
suffered through the problems that Sudbury 
is facing today, I join this emergency debate 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. 

The reduction in employment at Inco 
Metals in Sudbury by 2,800 jobs, 2,200 of 
them through layoff by the end of January 
and the rest apparently by attrition by mid- 
1978, is an extremely serious blow to the 
Sudbury area, and to the workers and fami- 
lies who are directly affected. This is one 
of the painful and frustrating aspects of the 
economy of northern Ontario, underscoring 
as it does the vulnerability of our resource- 
based industry to world commodity market 
conditions. 

Mi. Laughren: Always the apologist. 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: I am speaking today 
as the Minister of Northern Affairs, and 
vh‘le my first concern is for the welfare of 
the people in the communities of the north, 
I must also recognize that all the people of 
Ontario are directly affected by what is hap- 
pen’ng in our nickel industry. 

Apart from the automobile industry, the 
mining industry accounts for 25 per cent of 
foreign exports of Ontario. The money which 
flows back to Canada helps all' of us in every 
part of this province to enjoy a more re- 
warding standard of living. It is not just the 
mine and the smelter workers at Sudbury 
who will suffer; we are all affected and we 
must all contribute to a solution. 

I might say that I have been searching, 
in the hours and the minutes previous to my 
remarks here, to see if there is some solution 
and some ideas coming forth from the other 
side of the House, and I have to admit I 
have vet to perceive any concrete evidence 
that they have contributed something of a 
positive nature. 

Mr. Warner: Get someone to read Hansard 
to you. 

Mr. S. Smith: What about stopping the 
foreign operations? 

Mr. Acting Speaker: Order. 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: I know it is difficult 
for many members of the House and their 
constituents across Ontario to even think of 
difficult‘es in the mining industry, since it 
has always been such a strong and prosper- 
ous part of our economy. 

Mr. Wamer: If you prefer to apologize 
fox the corporate pirates, go ahead. 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: Years ago, when Can- 
ada provided up to 90 per cent of the world’s 
nickel, this was less of a problem. 

Mr. Deans: Of course, that might have 
been when we should have moved. 


Hon. Mr. Bernier: However, our share has 
now fallen to about 30 per cent and there 
are—we must realize this—20 other major 
producers in the world today. The world 
economic slowdown, plus increased competi- 
tion, have both contributed to the present 
problem. 

I am informed that production cutbacks 
have already been made in such places as 
Australia and the French operations as well. 

However, as serious as the current prob- 
lem is—and it is serious, make no mistake— 
nevertheless I believe that some of the 
statements which have been made about 
Sudbury having its heart cut out and predic- 
tions that it will be on its back by 1979, are 
in danger of compounding the problem. 

A time of setback, among people of deter- 
mination such as the northerners are, should 
also be a time for a realistic assessment of our 
situation. Fortunately, the resource-based 
economy of the north, even though vulner- 
able to world market conditions, has sufficient 
variety to ensure continued overall] strength. 
Its position is in fact, one of great strength. 

I'd like to quote a brief paragraph from 
the Wall Street Journal of today, October 21, 
which says: 

“While metal markets have been weak for 
the past three years, Inco has steadfastly 
maintained the policy since 1975 of con- 
tinuing high levels of production and build- 
ing inventories for an expected surge in 
demand which has not materialized.” 


Mr. Laughren: By choice. 
Mr. Martel: Carter gave that statement. 


Hon. Mr. Bernier: The prospects at Elliot 
Lake look particularly good, with long-term 
production planned well into the next cen- 
tury. Gold prices are strengthening and the 
soft wood lumber industry has had an excel- 
lent summer, because housing starts in the 
United States have been unusually high and 
domestic production has not been good. The 
demand for Ontario lumber has been strong 
and prices have been excellent. We are 
heading into the expected seasonal down- 
ward trend, but the prospects for soft wood 
lumber are very good. 

In addition, the longer-term prospects for 
Sudbury itself remain very strong. Predictions 
are that the demand for nickel will once 
more expand greatly by the early 1980s. It 
should be noted that the mines being closed 
are being maintained. This is an important 
point. Those mines that are being closed 
are being maintained on a standby basis and 
will be ready for reopening when market 
conditions permit. 
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Unemployment in the Sudbury area has 
been running at an unacceptably high level 
and this cutback will make it even worse. 
However Sudbury is far from dead. Its 
skilled and industrious work force, and _ its 
efficient mining and processing facilities, put 
it in an excellent position to meet world 
competition once world demand picks up. 
Remember, there are still 50,000 jobs in Sud- 
bury overall. After these layoffs, the mines 
and the smelter will still have a work force 
of approximately 20,000 people. 

The Ministry of Northern Affairs is in the 
process of establishing an office in Sudbury 
to manage our regional priorities budget as 
it applies to all of northeastern Ontario. This 
budget is approximately $50 million for the 
purpose of stimulating economic growth and 
for the creation of jobs in northern Ontario. 


Mr. Laughren: That will solve it. Thanks 
a lot. 


Hon. Mr. Bernier: Our staff has been hold- 
ing ongoing discussions with the regional 
municipality of Sudbury for the purpose of 
providing financial assistance to help the 
region carry out studies aimed at encourag- 
ing local production of products and services. 
We will also begin negotiations with DREE 
with a view to accelerating the essential 
investment in services and to promote indus- 
try and job creation projects in that particular 
community. 

While the nickel industry is and will con- 
tinue to be the cornerstone of the Sudbury 
economy, there is a strong and diversified 
secondary and tertiary industrial base there. 
It has a skilled and mobile work force, and 
the long-term future of the mining industry 
there is excellent. The problem we face 
today is for the short term, and we are 
taking steps to deal with it. 

I think we are all encouraged by the 
decision of the federal government to relocate 
the taxation data centre from Ottawa to Sud- 
bury. This will provide 110 permanent jobs 
and 1,400 temporary jobs. 


Mr. Germa: Yes, all for miners. 


Hon. Mr. Bernier: The annual payroll will 
be about $5 million. 


Mr. Laughren: Do miners get those jobs? 


Hon. Mr. Bernier: As my colleague, the 
Minister of Labour pointed out yesterday, a 
number of us in the cabinet will be going 
to Sudbury shortly to meet with union lead- 
ers, mine officials and municipal leaders— 


Mr. Foulds: Sixty of those jobs will be 
moved from Thunder Bay. You extract it 
from one part of the north to give it to 
another part of the north. 
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Hon. Mr. Bernier: —to assess the situation 
to receive first-hand reports and proposals 
and discuss ways in which we can assist 
further. 

Our government will also make representa- 
tions to the Environmental Assessment Board 
and Atomic Energy of Canada Limited to 
request an early resolution of the radon gas 
issue at Elliot Lake and the provision of 
necessary safeguards so that planned expan- 
sion of employment can proceed in that area. 

As the minister resyonsible for Ontario 
Northland Transportation Commission, I am 
ready to enter into any serious discussions 
about any modes of transportation to match 
jobs with people using our facilities of trains, 
buses and aircraft. The series of initiatives 
which this government has taken in northern 
Ontario over the past few years, by the 
establishment of the new Ministry of North- 
ern Affairs— 

Mr. Foulds: That was some climax. 

Hen. Mr. Bernier: —has been a tangible 
demonstration of our faith and commitment 
to the people of the north. 

Mr. Deans: That’s nonsense. 

Interjections. 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: Certainly the problems 
of the nickel industry, which we have not 
been accustomed to expect, ares a painful 
setback for all of us. 

Mr. Laughren: We are embarrassed by 
you. The albatross of the north. 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: However, we have a 
lot going for us in northern Ontario. We 
have people of faith, of determination and 
of energy who are capable of overcoming 
adversity. 

Mr. Warmer: Put on a happy face. 

Mr. S. Smith: All you lack is leadership. 
The ingredients are there but the cook isn't. 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: We have a resource 
base. I invite the Leader of the Opposition 
to come to northern Ontario and visit with 
me. Let him come and see the enthusiasm of 
those communities. We have a resource base 
which we are going to develop for the bene- 
fit of all the people of this particular prov- 
ince. We have a government with a com- 
mitment to the north and a capacity to help 
the people there to realize their fulfillment. 

Finally, only someone who doesn’t know 
the north, or a pessimist, would have one 
think that adversity can cut the heart of any 
part of northern Ontario; but they have never 
seen or felt that heart. 

Mr. Deans: Oh stop it, Leo; that’s just 
nonsense. 


[12:15] 
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Mr. Germa: Mr. Speaker, it’s a little diffi- 
cult to rise on this subject matter. As a 
longtime worker at Inco, I have been through 
this many times in a long career in this kind 
of an industry. My father went through it, 
as well as my grandfather. The contribution 
which this one family has made in the pro- 
duction of wealth and the development of 
the city of Sudbury—this contribution has no 
recognized equity whatsoever, as far as Inco 
is concerned, or as far as the government 
of Ontario is concerned. 

It is obvious from the statements here to- 
day by the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
the Minister of Labour, and the Premier, in 
fact, that the meeting with Inco was a 
disaster, because none of these three honour- 
able people chose to report and tell us ex- 
actly what transpired, other than to say that 
Inco said. “We were a bunch of fine fellows 
and we'll work very hard and we’re very in- 
dustrious.” The minister didn’t tell us what 
position they put to Inco, what demands they 
made upon Inco and what were its responses. 


Mr. 'S. Smith: That’s right. 


Mr. Germa: All they came to us with was 
—and from three sources, I get this same 
message—that they do not understand, and 
they fail to understand, and I can recognize 
why they do not understand, what is going 
on in northern Ontario and in the city of 
Sudbury, because they do not have someone 
on their benches who understands the mining 
industry, who has ever participated in the 
mining industry, including that man there 
who has ruined northern Ontario, the former 
Minister of Natural Resources and now the 
Minister of Northern Affairs. 

There’s the popular mythology coming from 
across the floor that we are still a bunch of 
packsack miners in Sudbury and in northern 
Ontario. In fact, all we have to do is put 
our junk in our packsacks and wander off to 
Elliot Lake, or wander up to Kirkland Lake— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That may be your im- 
pression, but it isn’t mine. 


Mr. Germa: —or wander here, there and 
everywhere. That might have been true at the 
turn of the century. Fortunately, that has gone 
for most of us. I was born and raised in that 
city, and my mother was born and raised in 
that city some 80 years ago. We are no longer 
packsack transient miners and should not be 
treated like that any further. 

We have the same feelings of insecurity as 
those people who live down in the southern 
part of the province. Yet we haven't got some- 
thing to attach that security to. We do not 
have land, as the farm grants security to the 
people in the farming communities of southern 


Ontario. All we have is our contribution to 
the mining company and their contribution to 
the wealth and the prosperity of Ontario. And 
yet the government gives us no recognition. 
“Just pack your packsacks and away you go, 
boys, to Elliot Lake.” 


Hon. B. Stephenson: What an idiotic re- 
action. 


Mr. Germa: The members know what hap- 
pened in Elliot Lake. We did that about 10 
or 15 years ago. You remember when Elliot 
Lake had 30,000 souls in it. We sank 14 
shafts when we should have sunk only four 
shafts—lack of planning by this government, 
and this gang was in power then. Then all of 
a sudden the bottom fell out of the barrel 
there. 

A particular friend of mine, a person who 
worked in the industry in Sudbury, was 
attracted to Elliot Lake because of the avail- 
ability of jobs. When he left Elliot Lake, he 
sold his $19,000 equity in a home he had 
acquired for exactly $1. He got $1 for his 
total investment in his home in Elliot Lake. 
Why did he bother selling it for $1? Just to 
secure his name with Central Mortgage and 
Housing so that he might go back some day 
and get a loan, in case he got located some- 
where else, because if Central Mortgage 
forecloses on you, you cannot ever get an- 
other loan, Those are the kinds of things the 
government has been perpetrating on the 
people who choose to participate in the 
mining in Sudbury. 

The local union in the area had a premo- 
nition that the curtain was coming down, be- 
cause of the attrition which has been going on 
in Inco since the first of the year. They saw 
that Inco was not hiring or replacing those 
people who were leaving due to quits, deaths 
or pensions, and they did make a proposal 
to Inco. These are the kinds of things I hoped 
the people who met with Inco yesterday 
would have proposed. 


Mr. Laughren: Fat chance. 


Mr. Germa: The local union has proposed 
that there be some changes in the pension 
plan to encourage those people with long 
seniority to get out of the road, because 65 
years old is just a little bit too old for a guy 
to be down there. I think it’s a little difficult 
even for a 20-year-old guy down there. But 
here we have people still underground at age 
65, because the pension is not adequate to 
encourage them to remove themselves from 
the work force to make room for those 
younger guys who are a little bit stronger and 
who really need the job more than the person 
with age and seniority. 
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The subject of overtime seems to be a 
rather simple one that this government could 
approach Inco with. You could even approach 
it on the floor of this Legislature. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: We did. 


Mr. Germa: Why didn’t the minister tell us 
what the response was? You see, she failed to 
report what she did. We sent her to Inco 
yesterday and she came back to give us a 
bunch of gobbledegook about Ontario being 
strong, that northerners are tough and we 
shall survive. 

Mr. Lewis: Because they went on their 
hands and knees. Prostrate, the minister went 
to Inco. Crawling to Inco. 


Hon. B. Stephenson. I would never pros- 
trate myself. Certainly not to you. 


Mr. Martel: No—to Inco. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Not to Inco, either. 
Mr. Lewis: Oh, yes you did. 

Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. 


Mr. Germa: All you brought back was 
“Pack your packsack.” 


Hon. B. Stephenson: You weren't listening. 
Just open your ears. 


Mr. Germa: All she failed to say was, “Will 
the last guy out turn out the lights?” For 
Christ’s sake, that’s all she got left for us. 
Pack your packsack and! turn off the lights. 
She is a disaster. There’s no use sending a 
boy to do a man’s job. I don’t know why we 
sent her down there yesterday. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Right. I am not a boy 
nor a man. 

Mr. Germa: I would like to have been a 
fly on the wall in Inco’s boardroom yesterday, 
sitting on that mahogany— 

Hon. B. Stephenson: You haven't used your 
eyes, let alone ears. 

Mr. Germa: —and listening and watching 
her kotow with her cap in hand, It would 
have been good. And that fellow over there— 

Mr. S. Smith: Why can’t the Arabs and the 
Jews settle their differences in a Christian 
manner? 

Mr. Germa: —standing there with cap in 
hand, bowing to these potentates. I know how 
you treat those birds. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: How? 
Mr. Germa: Why didn’t you do something 


about the overtime which is presently being 
worked at Inco? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That was one of the 
questions that was raised. 


Mr. Germa: What’s happened? Why doesn’t 
she tell us? Is she ashamed? 


Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. 


Mr. Germa: Why didn’t she tell us when 
she had her time on the floor? 


Mr. Acting Speaker: Will the member 
please continue. I would ask him not to ask 
questions and I ask the members on the 
government side not to respond to rhetorical 
questions. The member for Sudbury, please 
continue. 


‘Mr. Germa: I don’t expect an answer to 
the question because this person had plenty 
of opportunity to give us those answers when 
they were put to her yesterday. She failed, 
she was a disaster, and she should not be 
sent on any other mission of such a crucial 
nature. 

Hon. B. Stephenson; Good, fine. 

Mr. Germa: Of course, there might be 
some political reality to consider because this 
government has, of course, nothing to lose 
in the riding of Sudbury, Sudbury East or 
Nickel Belt. Is that why it can accept this 
major decision by this company so calmly? 
It is not concerned about it because it has 
no political gain to make there, no political 
losses to suffer. 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: What are you doing 
about it in Manitoba? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: What an asinine re- 
mark, 

Hon, Mr. Davis: That’s very cheap. 

Mr. Germa: You know it’s true. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: That’s cheap. 

Mr. Germa: Everything this government 
does has political content. 

An hon. member: It certainly dies. 

Mr. Germa: They do nothing unless they 
count ballots, and I’ve seen that during my 
time; that’s how callous this government is. 

An hon. member: You and every ministry. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Absolute utter non- 
sense. 

Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Bud, you may work that 
way in public accounts, but we don't. 


Mr. Germa: Another question that should 
have been raised concerned bonus workers 
underground in the mine. You know what 
this does to production, Bonus is probably 
one of the most destructive things that still 
permeates the mining business. We've got rid 
of bonus payments in most other industries 
and yet it persists in the mining community. 

I think bonus should be abolished from the 
underground process because this drives a 
person into overproduction. It also is the 
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reason for many of the accidents and the high 
injury rates that we have underground. 

Special vacations should also have been 
discussed with Inco. These are the things 
that my union has been raising with Inco 
since June, July and August. The union can- 
not get an answer from Inco on these five 
basic points. 

I was hoping that the full weight of this 
government, as the member of the Liberal 
Party said, would be brought to bear. They 
are the greatest bunch of lightweights I ever 
saw. There isn’t a heavyweight on that side 
of the bench. 


Mr. Cassidy: All dead weights. 
Mr. Peterson: I wouldn’t say that. 


Mr. Germa: You didn’t raise the proper 
issues. You went in and commiserated with 
Inco about the deteriorating world market— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Were you there? 


Mr. Germa: —which Inco participated in 
producing. It was Inco and Falconbridge that 
created the glut on the market. 

So we really haven’t got any information; 
but those are five points that you can still 
keep in your bonnet. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Or my cap—which? 


Mr. Germa: And if you ever get back to 
talk to the boys in their boardroom you might 
raise those points. 

There is one more thing I want to raise. 
I am in the position now of a person in a 
lower room when a fellow above drops the 
first shoe. 


Mr. Acting Speaker: I would point out 
to the member for Sudbury that his time 
has expired, 

Mr. Germa: Just for one moment. The 
person is waiting for the second shoe to 
drop. What I am waiting for is this whole 
subject matter of deep sea bed mining to 
arise. Did vou talk to Inco about deep sea 
mining? What is going to happen to the 
community of Sudbury when deep sea nickel 
nodules start coming to shore? 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Speaker, I want to add 
some remarks this morning and to express 
my views concerning the recent Inco Metals 
announcement of the massive layoff in the 
Sudbury basin and in the Port Colborne 
area too. It amounts to about some 3,200 
employees across the province of Ontario. 

I stand before the House not representing 
northern Ontario or southern Ontario but 
representing members of the Legislative As- 
sembly, all of the province of Ontario. I am 
deeply concerned about the situation in the 
city of Port Colborne and the Sudbury basin 
and I stand here this morning to support my 
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leader’s comments relating to the Inco’ oper- 
ations in other countries throughout the 
world, 

Perhaps much of this problem has been 
caused by the surplus of nickel in Canada 
and throughout the world. My leader is 
right when he talks about the wealth taken 
from this province to assist other countries 
in the development of their industries. Too 
often as politicians we seem to forget that 
labour is the father and the active principle 
of wealth. Much of this wealth has been 
taken from the province of Ontario to estab- 
lish new industries throughout the world for 
the Inco operations— 


Mr. Foulds: How can you say that and be 
a Liberal? 


Mr. Haggerty: —and this no doubt will 
add further to the surplus of nickel products 
throughout the world. I think it will have a 
serious impact further on—perhaps in the 
year 1978. Reading from the news release 
from Walter Gray representing Inco Metals— 


Mr. Lewis: He used to represent the Al- 
gonquin Wildlands League. 


Mr. Haggerty: —it says: “They are de- 
siened to ensure a meaningful reduction in 
1978 of nickel inventories which we have 
built up, beginning in 1975, by maintaining 
Inco production in the communities in which 
we operate at levels well above levels of 
Inco sales. However, further production cut- 
backs may be required. These will be made 
if and when indicated and could occur in the 
first half of 1978.” 

Hopefully there are government members, 
the ministers on the other side, who will 
have more dialogue with Inco Metals con- 
cerning their future productions in the Sud- 
bury basin and the nickel refinery in the 
city of Port Colborne and the operations in 
Manitoba. 

I want to add a few more comments re- 
lating from “Reaffirming Ontario’s Budget 
Strategy for 1977” by the Treasurer of On- 
tario. On page 14, in the conclusion of this 
report, he says: “The government's budget 
plan for 1977 implements a fiscal policy ap- 
propriate to the needs of the Ontario econ- 
omy, and makes wise use of our financial 
resources. The economic outlook is steadily 
improving, assisted by built-in fiscal stimulus 
in excess of $1 billion.” It goes on to say, 
“lower interest rates and recovery of the 
economv of the United States.” 

How often have I stood in this House and 
said that if we have to depend upon the 
economy of Ontario based upon the economy 
of the United States we are wishful thinkers, 
becaure it is not going to happen. It goes 
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on to say: “I believe this recovery trend will 
continue throughout the year and into 1978. 
I will be monitoring the situation closely and 
I am prepared to consider supplementary 
action to stimulate the economy in selective 
areas. 

Let’s see what he is going to do with the 
city of Port Colborne which has had to 
absorb the loss of the Algoma Steel industry. 
They closed their plant down. The Treasurer 
Says: 


[2:30] 


“This government’s record of achievement 
in fiscal and economic policy is second to 
none. In 1971 and again in 1975, Ontario 
led the way in Canada in the early and 
timely implementation of expansionary fiscal 
policy to stimulate economic growth and to 
create a great number of new job opportuni- 
ties our people demanded. We have shown 
equally good judgement in recognizing the 
threat of inflation and in bringing forward 
policies to protect our high standard of living 
and enhance our bountiful opportunities.” 

When one reads that quotation, I wonder 
what the government is going to do in this 
situation. The experts in the economic field 
have already indicated that there is no up- 
swing in the Canadian economy, not even 
in the province of Ontario. So no doubt 
about it, we are going to have to look for 
some drastic action from the government to 
bring in an employment strategy program. 
This is something the Minister of Labour 
has referred to in the past, but we haven’t 
seen anything in that line whatsoever. 

We have no economic policy for an em- 
ployment program in Ontario, based upon 
those comments I have just spoken of. 

Mr. 'S. Smith: No industria] strategy. 


Mr. Haggerty: No industrial strategy what- 
soever, and there is no outlook for any such 
a program. 

Mr. Breithaupt: Not since the day of Jack 
McNie. 


Mr. Haggerty: We have had no dialogue 
with industry in the province of Ontario, as 
was indicated by the Minister of Labour 
this morning. All of a sudden everybody 
wants to jump on the bandwagon and meet 
with Inco Metals because of this layoff. The 
ministers didn’t think about that when the 
first notice of a layoff in September had 
affected the employees of Inco’s refinery in 
Port Colborne. There was nothing mentioned 
about that. They had warnings then, a month 
ago, and they have warnings now, by the 
press release from Inco Metals, that there 
will no doubt be a further layoff in 1978 un- 
less economic conditions change in the metal 


industry 
world. 

Perhaps one of the things that caused the 
problem of Inco’s sales of nickel relates to 
the collapse of the steel industry in the 
United States, and Mr. Speaker, I want to 
quote to you an article from the Globe and 
Mail of October 14, 1977. This related to the 
St. Lawrence Seaway tolls, and Mr. John 
Childe, general manager of the International 
Great Lakes Shipping Company, was _ pre- 
senting a brief to the hearings in Washing- 
ton. The article says: 

“The port economies would lose that 
amount because proposed toll increases on 
steel and steel products would drive shippers 
away from the St. Lawrence Seaway to east 
coast or Gulf of Mexico ports,” he said. 

“The toll for moving a ton of steel through 
the Seaway would rise to $1.95 from 90 
cents. 

“This year,’ he said, “1.4 million tons of 
Far East steel moved into Great Lakes ports, 
but Japanese shippers predict 80 to 90 per 
cent of their steel would be diverted to Gulf 
ports.” 

He goes on to talk about losing 200,000 
tons of steel that would normally be brought 
into North American cities and ports. Look 
at the situation in the United States, in par- 
ticular as it relates to Buffalo, NY, which 
I live close to. They have massive unem- 
ployment in the steel industry there. I under- 
stand that Youngstown, Ohio, has almost col- 
lapsed because of the cutbacks in the steel 
industry in the United States. 

The point I wanted to bring to the govern- 
ment’s attention is the matter of imports of 
metals into Canada and the United States. 
It’s happened to the United States, it could 
happen to Canada, and it could particularly 
happen to the industry in Ontario. A num- 
ber of the government members were over 
in Japan on a trade mission and hopefully 
they are not going to bring in steel to the 
province of Ontario, because we can look to 
see the steel industry disappear too. 

I think we should be looking for tariffs on 
steel and for other things to be increased 
to protect workers in Ontario and perhaps 
throughout Canada. 

Perhaps to sum it up I should quote Wal- 
ter Gordon, whom I strongly support in his 
views on Canada’s economic problems as 
they relate to foreign investments in Ontario 
and throughout Canada. He says: “Unless 
we regain contro] of the Canadian economy, 
we shall gradually and imperceptibly lose an 
increasing measure of our political as well as 
our economic independence.” 


in Ontario and throughout the 
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Based upon those comments, I suggest the 
government should be looking in that direc- 
tion so that we, along with industry, do have 
control of Ontario’s economy. I don’t think 
that Inco, or any other company in Ontario, 
should have the right to put on the brakes 
or pull the plug and say, “We're going to 
have a layoff.” Those days should be gone. 
Government must come through with an 
economic strategy of job employment to 
protect workers. 


Mr. Acting Speaker: I must inform the hon. 
member his time has expired. 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s regrettable that those 
persons working in the industry, particularly 
at Inco Metals in Port Colborne, who I 
know very well and who thought they had 
job security, went out and purchased homes 
and other goods and now all of a sudden, 
there are no jobs for them. It’s time that 
we as members of the Legislature forgot 
about politics and got on with the business 
of creating job enrichment programs for the 
people of Ontario. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Mr. Speaker, this is 
the kind of issue which probably polarizes 
the Legislature more than most issues we 
discuss here. If I tried to synopsize what I’ve 
heard from the previous speakers today and 
put them into parties, I would say from the 
NDP we've heard “nationalize” and from the 
Liberals we've heard “gloom and doom”’”— 
or perhaps a variation of “Stop the world, I 
want to get off.” 


Mr. S. Smith: The Tories are the govern- 
ment; let them stop it. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: How? If they say no, 
what do we do? 

Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: In the title of a book, 
“Stop the World, I Want To Get Off’—that 
was the attitude taken, I thought. 

Mr. S. Smith: The minister is a multi- 
national apologist. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: If the Liberals are in favour 
of nationalizing, let them say it. If they say 
no, what do we do? 

Mr. Acting Speaker: Could I ask the mem- 
bers to give their attention to the hon. 
minister? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I have too much respect 
for the intelligence and the honesty of the 
leader of the NDP not to believe that he 
believes what he said today. 


Mr. Lewis: I believe—certainly. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I accept that. I don’t 
find it hypocritical at all. I find it difficult 
to reconcile with some of the statements he 
made earlier. For example—I’d like to quote 
him: “I haven’t the slightest intention of 
bringing any of the major sectors of the 
natural resource area under public owner- 
ship It doesn’t make sense to me.” 


Mr. Lewis: That’s right. 
Ms. Gigantes: Some companies— 


Mr. Lewis: And in this instance I say 
they have gone too far. 


Mr. Kerrio: That’s what is called a flip-flop. 
Mr. Lewis: No, it isn’t. 
Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: It is simply a quotation 
I recall having been made to which his 
colleague, the hon. member for Sudbury East, 
replied: “I personally was one unhappy with 
Stephen’s statement. I wished he would have 
been frank and said, ‘We're talking about 
development and exploration by a Crown 
corporation and the development of new 
mines by the government of Ontario.’” 

If nothing else, this issue has brought 
those two points out into the open and has 
made it obvious that the NDP would 
nationalize all the resource industries in the 
province of Ontario. 


Mr. Deans: It is quite obvious the govern- 
ment doesn’t have a policy. 


Hon. Mr. Bernier: There is an internal 
fight over there— 

Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. The 
minister has the floor. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: At the same time, re- 
specting the intelligence of the leader of the 
official opposition I can’t believe he really 
means what he said today. I can’t believe he 
thinks that in a world with as many suppliers 
of nickel, in a world with as many sources 
of capital today, he really thinks a company 
like Inco can say, “If we don’t develop the 
revources of Indonesia, no one else will.” 
That is just sheer poppycock. It’s sheer 
idealism, a sheer finger-in-the-dike attitude; 
that’s all that is. 

Mr. S. Smith: We can’t compete in that 
market! 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Sir, I was quiet while 
the hon. member spoke. 

Mr. S. Smith: The minister obviously 
wasn t listening. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I was listening; I was 


shocked. I bet his own party was shocked. I 
saw some of them starting to move out to the 
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back. Let’s realize, though, if I am sad about 
anything, it is— 
Mr. S. Smith: Sudbury first. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: —if I could quote one 
of the members who spoke earlier—the Pav- 
lovian reaction, perhaps of all of us, to a 
set of preconceived ideas as to what is the 
cause and how one resolves it. 


Ms. Gigantes: It is not a psychological 
problem. 


Mr. Laughren: Stop preaching. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: ’m not preaching. ’m 
looking for solutions; I think that’s the key 
thing we all have to look for in a case like 
this. 


Mr. Warner: It’s the government that is 
closing the mines. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: We have to assess the 
world situation, assess our part in it and 
determine what in fact we can do to maxi- 
mize employment and the creation of wealth 
in our province. 


Mr. Foulds: Tell us. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Throughout the remarks 
of the previous speakers, there was often the 
comment that wealth has been taken out of 
Ontario and put somewhere else. My friends, 
that wealth was created in Ontario by the 
creation of those mines. Until such time as the 
men, the capital and the effort was put there, 
nothing came out of this country. 


Mr. Lewis: It doesn’t become wealth until 
the workers produce it, for heaven’s sake. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: ’'m interested in the 92.5 
per cent of the wealth created by the mines 
in this province which stays with us, which 
stays with our workers, which stays with the 
government of this province— 


Mr. Warner: Nonsense. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: —which prevents us from 
having to have welfare programs to support 
unemployed people. I’m interested in finding 
ways and means of making sure these people 
have jobs in the future. 


Mr. S. Smith: Very naive. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Perhaps I am. I happen 
at least to represent the government in this 
issue. 

Mr. S. Smith: You do, but you're both 


naive. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Let’s look at a couple of 
the problems. First of all, we, and I’m sure 
all of us, have been aware of the problems of 
the nickel market in the last few months, in 
fact, the last couple of years. Companies have 
learned to live, as you've all admitted, with 
the cyclical nature of the business. There were 


good years—1974 was a top-grade year—and 
there have been bad years—1976 and 1977. 

Companies have learned to try to level their 
production for the sake of their profits, of 
course, and also for the sake of their employee 
work force because we admit that there are 
highly competent people working in Sudbury. 
Probably the most skilled and probably the 
most efficient miners in the whole world live 
in that area— 


Mr. Laughren: Look at the way they're be- 
ing rewarded. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: —and they deserve pro- 
tection and they deserve our support. 


Mr. Lewis: This is their reward. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Companies have tried 
then to estimate sales and to produce so that 
when the inevitable upswing occurred they 
would have had no more than an adequate 
inventory. The figure is roughly $1 billion 
worth of nickel that is sitting in storage in 
Ontario. I don’t know how much copper be- 
cause we tend to forget Inco produces as 
much copper pound for pound as it produces 
nickel. Both of those metals have been down 
of late. 

I would assume that is costing them be- 
tween $80 million and $100 million a year 
in interest charges alone at the present time. 
Having realized that the market in the last 
few months has dropped precipitously, I sup- 
pose that was the cause for the action. They 
might have turned then and said, “Let’s look 
overseas and see what we could do. Let’s stop 
offshore processing. Let’s stop investment in 
new capacity overseas.” As far as the offshore 
processing is concerned, the whole nickel 
market has changed in the last few years. 
Instead of requiring entirely refined nickel, 
the steel companies of the world can handle 
other materials. 

Mr. S. Smith: Seventy-five per cent matte. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Sure, matte. No argu- 
ment at all. We, in turn, are recognizing that. 
At the same time, to assume that if we didn't 
allow the matte or some of these products to 
leave under section 113 of the Act we would 
somehow be protecting jobs here, I think is 
a wee bit naive, because the other sources of 
supply are immediately there to take up the 
slack now that other sources are available. 

Mr. Laughren: Where were you then? 

Mr. Lewis: It is now too late. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: No, it isn’t. It’s never 
too late. 

Mr. Lewis: Ten years ago the Minister of 
Northern Affairs threw it away. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: You fellows have 
preached consistently that nothing should be 
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shipped out unless it was totally processed. 
What we have done, through our tax plan— 


Mr. Martel: You have allowed everything 
to be shipped out unprocessed. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: —we have created in- 
centives to smelt and refine in northern On- 
tario and those tax incentives are very real. 
In the most recent case, Texasgulf, have 
caused a major industry to be built as a result 
of them. They are creating employment in 
northern Ontario and will continue to do. 


Mr. Martel: What did Falconbridge do to 
you? 


Mr. Kerrio: How can you criticize what our 
leader did? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: As far as overseas new 
capacity goes, let’s realize that when Indo- 
nesia, for example, was proposed—not by us, 
not by Inco, but by, I believe, the state of 
Indonesia—they asked for a number of com- 
panies to enter into the agreement. Which is 
better in that instance? To put $1 from 
Canada with, say, $3 or $4 of foreign cur- 
rency and, therefore, have an interest in over- 
seas operations which easily could have gone 
to Russia, which easily could have gone to 
other foreign countries? 

Mr. Lewis: Oh, this is Inco protecting the 
free world, is it? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Not necessarily protect- 
ing the free world— 


Mr. Lewis: Making Indonesia safe for 
democracy. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: —but I have heard a 
great deal from the socialists over the years 
of our responsibility towards underdeveloped 
nations. 

Mr. ‘Lewis: Inco is being responsible to 
Indonesia by wrecking their economy? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I said “our responsibil- 
ity.” We have that responsibility and we are 
living up to it. 

Mr. Lewis: It is a new definition of the 
multinational ethic. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: It is better to have our 
own corporations with some interest and with 
their expertise in these world markets, pro- 
tecting Canadian interests rather than com- 
peting with a Zaire-like copper economy— 


Mr. Foulds: How are they our own cor- 
porations? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: —where the sole pur- 
pose of the generation or sale of that material 
is to generate foreign hard currency. 

Mr. Foulds: They don’t consult with you. 
They don’t let you know ahead of time. You 
have no control over them. 
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Hon. F. S. Miller: At least, in this case, 
we would say there was more chance for 
that kind of thing to happen. 

[12:45] 

Mr. S. Smith: We agree. 

Mr. Foulds: It is not called International 
Nickel for nothing. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: No argument—and 
thank goodness, I understand more of the 
shares are held by Canadians than by any 
other race in the world. That didn’t used 
to be so but I’m told it is now true. 


Mr. Martel: They're widely held. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: In summary, you really 
can’t sell what the market won't buy. We 
have watched these companies struggle and 
we, in turn, are going to do our best to en- 
sure that we work hard to protect the work- 
ers in that area— 


Mr. Martel: Struggle? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: —by finding ways and 
means of stimulating their future. 


Mr. Lewis: This is obscene. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Speaker, I want to tell 
you that I’ve watched Inco struggle from the 
year I worked there in 1954 when they made 
a $90 million profit. They've been struggling 
with that type of profit ever since. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Then you had better 
hope they keep making it. 

Mr. Martel: The interesting part about 
these layoffs is that the only people who 
could match Inco and Falconbridge are the 
government of Ontario when they closed 
Burwash. Overnight, the fourth largest em- 
ployer moved out and Potter said “we don’t 
run an employment agency,” and 250 jobs 
were moved out. The government is to be 
complimented for that. 


Mr. Deans: You don’t even run a govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Laughren: Real policy. 

Mr. Martel: There are two solutions to 
this problem. The short term: I suggested to 
the Minister of Natura] Resources on Septem- 
ber—and to this date he hasn’t had the cour- 
age even to respond to the correspondence 
—that in the short term the government 
should enact legislation which matched— 

Hon. F. S. Miller: On a point of privilege. 

Mr. Martel: —that which the United Auto 
Workers had worked out with the auto in- 
dustry— 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Call me anything you 
want but don’t use the words “lack of 
courage.” 

Mr. Martel: Why not? 
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Ms. Gigantes: When it’s true? 

Mr. Martel: What did it demonstrate? Mr. 
Speaker, let me continue. I suggested then 
that we enact legislation similar to that be- 
tween the UAW and the auto producers 
where the mining companies would have to 
contribute to a fund which they would build 
up and if the men were laid off because of 
bad production planning, they would then 
be forced to give an additional 30 per cent 
over and above the unemployment insurance 
benefits to that group of workers. 

If you want to rationalize the mining in- 
dustry, rather than give them our shirt, it’s 
time that we did it that way. We tried it 
at Falconbridge. In 1975 we gave Falcon- 
bridge two further concessions. They ex- 
panded their operation in Norway as a result. 
What did that mean? Did it mean that they 
ever intended to produce or to refine in 
Ontario? No way. It meant that they were 
expanding that operation and we would 
suffer the consequence. 

Two years later, Falconbridge shut down 
for a month and then laid off 350 men. Again 
the government demonstrated its lack of cour- 
age. It shut down in September when the 
union wanted it to shut the whole oper- 
ation down while the men had vacation pay 
and could have taken a month off without 
losing a cent of salary. As it was, they lost 
two weeks’ salary and then they had to 
rely on the public treasury to give them two 
weeks’ unemployment insurance. 

Where was this government? That an- 
nouncement was made in the first week of 
August and the government was hiding its 
head in the sand like an ostrich. It could 
have moved in and said, “Wait a minute. 
Let’s take the shutdown when the men have 
vacation coming to them.” The Minister of 
Natural Resources demonstrated his courage. 
There was none. It was wanting. 

The second solution, and I’m glad the 
Premier’s here because he smiles when we 
talk about nationalization over here. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: No, your own leader 
smiled. 


Mr. Martel: Let me tell you about your 
party. Let me tell you about your colleagues. 


Mr. Lewis: I smiled at the explicit way 
he put it. That was fine. 

Mr. Martel: I sat on a select committee— 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Your colleagues behind 


you couldn’t see you smiling. I was smiling 
at you. 


Mr. Martel: I sat on a select committee, 
Mr. Speaker, with your predecessor, who 
chaired the select committee on economic and 
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cultural nationalism. Isn’t it interesting that 
seven Tories over there, five of them still in; 
two of them cabinet ministers; one just 
resigned because he didn’t agree with the 
Premier on something, the member for 
Carleton (Mr. Handleman); the Minister of 
Agriculture and Food (Mr. W. Newman); the 
former Speaker (Mr. Rowe) and two parlia- 
mentary assistants—the member for Missis- 
sauga South (Mr. Kennedy)—signed a docu- 
ment calling for a 50 per cent takeover of 
the natural resources of this province after 
three and a half years of study? We moved 
through six countries, including Germany, 
Sweden and England. Interestingly, in Eng- 
land we met with the minister responsible 
for resources— 


Mr. S. Smith: Jet lag. 


Mr. Martel: —and this minister said: “We 
have taken 50 per cent of the shares in the 
oil industry, the best 50 per cent. That’s 
going to help us in the long run.” Do you 
know who that was, Mr. Speaker? A Tory 
cabinet minister, Chris Chataway, the long 
distance runner. And today it’s paying off 
handsomely. 

As we moved around these countries, Mr. 
Speaker, your seven colleagues over there 
saw that no other country allowed inter- 
national people to exploit the natural re- 
sources. It remains a national prerogative. 
In Germany, it was the Germans—some of 
them free enterprisers but the government 
had a say. In Sweden the same. Outsiders 
did not exploit the natural resources in 
Sweden, nor in England. When we came 
back to Canada, let me quote what those 
same colleagues who helped to draft that 
report said in three very important positions 
in the select committee’s report: “The policv 
shift should not be one of discouragement of 
the resource development but an encourage- 
ment of manufacturing and processing in 
Canada.” We have done very little of that. 

“One important goal of both provincial 
and federal resource policies should be the 
achievement of a strong and visible Cana- 
dian controlled presence in the non-renew- 
able natural resource sector.” 

Finally: “The government should be em- 
powered to take up 50 per cent of the equity 
in new ventures in the non-renewable natural 
resource sector.” 


Mr. Lewis: Right. 


Mr. Martel: The minister's colleagues 
signed that, and such is the hypocrisy of 
this government as it runs around at election 
time—and this party, because my friend Dick 
Smith from Nipissing had more courage than 
most of them; he, along with my colleague 
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from Wentworth, said: “Not 50 per cent, 
100 per cent.” The Liberals, too, got in on 
the act. They played a game against the 
socialists over here, but they too signed that 
document calling for a 50 per cent takeover. 
In fact, the member for Nipissing called 
for a 100 per cent takeover. 


Mr. Laughren; Not the new leader. He 
wants to give it away. 


Mr. Martel: When we studied it, after 
three and a half years we came to the con- 
clusion we could no longer export the jobs 
that go with the outflow of natural resources. 
We have warned this government as I have 
stood in this place for 10 long years— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Too long, Elie, too 
long. 


Mr. Martel: It will never do anything 
about it. For 10 years I have argued with 
this government that it must change its 
policy on taxes to the mining industry, be- 
cause we are usually getting less than one 
per cent return on the value of mineral pro- 
duction, There are no jobs. There are fewer 
jobs in the mining industry now, although 
we are producing more, than 10 years ago 
and it has done nothing to protect the work 
force. 

It has done nothing to ensure jobs for our 
young people. It has allowed the natural 
resources, with all its exemptions, to con- 
tinue to flow out and this is the consequence. 
If it does not start to process, if it does not 
cet control of that industry, we will always, 
contrary to what Gillies says—Jim Gillies, that 
~reat Tory says: “We should be proud to be 
Arawers of water and hewers of wood,” and 
he has got the Leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. S. Smith) with him now. I don’t know 
if the leader spoke to the member for Erie 
(Mr. Haggerty), who, if we sent it out un- 
processed would see Port Colborne close 
down totally. 


Mr. S. Smith: It is already closing because 
the market has changed. 

Mr. Martel; No, only partially, but I am 
saying that would close down. “We will send 
it out raw.” Well where do the jobs come 
from thenP Where will the jobs which we 
could use those natural resources to create 
come from? As we become more capital 
intensive in that field— 


Mr. §S. Smith: We will refine nickel to 
stockpile it because no one will buy it? 

Mr. Martel: —there will be fewer and 
fewer and fewer jobs, as the statistics indicate 
today, unless this government acts; not in the 
wav the Minister of Labour said—as my 
colleague from Sudbury mentions — “get a 


packsack and move.” That isn’t the approach 
we have to take. We have to get tough, and 
the sooner we do it the better, because in the 
long run that’s the only solution in the natural 
resource field. 

Mr. S. Smith: Get tough for the right 
reason. 

Mr. Martel: What? So we could spread 
poverty around? 


Mr. Lewis: That’s right. 

Mr. Martel: I suggest there is a short-term 
solution. It is that legislation be introduced 
next week bringing in a supplementary un- 
employment insurance benefit fund for those 
miners; it would give them an additional 30 
per cent, as has been worked out with the 
auto industry. In the long term, take over 50 
per cent of those mines, as called for by the 
minister’s colleagues, along with the members 
of the New Democratic Party and the Liberal 
Party, and then we can get on with doing 
some economic planning which will lead to 
jobs for the young people in the years to 
come. 

Otherwise we are dead. The exploitation 
vill continue and we will have nothing. We 
have seen it in the north for too long; ghost 
town after ghost town, without anything to 
take its place. 

The government has a Ministry of Northern 
Affairs that could help. I moved three or four 
amendments— 


Mr. Speaker: The hon. member’s time has 
expired. 

Mr. Martel: Thank you, Mr. Speaker. When 
that bill came in, we moved three or four 
amendments which would have helped to 
resolve some of those problems, but the Tories 
rejected them all. The government is bankrupt. 
McKeough said it; there will be no manu- 
facturing in the north for 20 years, the gov- 
ernment is bankrupt. 


Mr. Peterson: Mr. Speaker, I have about 
three minutes to wind up. I think this has 
been a fruitful and worthwhile debate, be- 
cause I think people have been able to lay 
their positions, or lack thereof, very clearly 
around a specific issue. I think the problem 
has been expressed well in human terms, and 
I want you to know that our party associates 
itself in every respect with the human dis- 
locations that are going to go on. We associate 
ourselves— 


Mr. Deans: That is idle tripe. 


Mr. Foulds: Yes, that is really nice. Send 
them a sympathy card. 


Mr. Peterson: We associate ourselves with 
every constructive suggestion that will be 
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arising. That concerns us very deeply. What 
troubles me so very much about this is that 
we are always so late in this business. The 
signals were there, they have been there since 
1970. 


Mr. Laughren: The feds helped a lot. 


Mr. Peterson: The government had a clear 
responsibility in my judgement, to change a lot 
of its policies prior to this event that was 
sprung on members yesterday when suddenly, 
out of the sky, there is a layoff of a significant 
number of workers. That is the greatest 
tragedy, because the government, in its pure, 
doctrinaire capitalism, is afraid to get in- 
volved, to work with the industry and work 
with the workers to plan some sort of con- 
structive strategy. 

Our friends to the left revealed, in my 
judgement, a very serious lack of understand- 
ing of the world marketplace in the nickel 
processing industry—the nickel smelting in- 
dustry. It certainly does not conform with any 
of the research we have done. There are a lot 
of very aggressive nations in this world that 
are probably a hell of a lot smarter than we 
are, like Japan, that just won’t buy processed 
nickel. That just happens to be a reality. 

We have an option at that point. Because 
they are tough, they do good central planning, 
they believe in free enterprise, and they are 
only going to buy a limited number of prod- 
ucts, we have an option of getting the govern- 
ment involved; intelligently, through tariff 
policy, through assisting on export licences for 
various degrees of finished products— 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Provincial tariff policy? 

Mr. Peterson: Look, don’t give me that non- 
sense. We have lots of input into the federal 
government. We have the centre of the in- 
dustry here— 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Oh, yes, we have noticed 
it, 

Mr. Peterson: We also happen to have the 
Mining Act here which has historically re- 
stricted some of the export ofysemi-finished 
product into foreign countries. The govern- 
ment should be, very clearly in my judge- 
ment— 

Mr. Cassidy: What two-faced, two-headed 
people they are. 

Mr. S. Smith: Oh, Cassidy, you are— 

Mr. Peterson: —looking at that Mining 
Act, looking at section 113, and should have 
contracts awarding specific exemptions to get 
that product rolling. In fairness, we find that 
governments of the world are working at 
cross purposes, Japan, for example— 

Interjection. 
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Mr, S. Smith: They are not informed, they 
really are not. 


Mr. Peterson: Members of the government 
just don’t understand. We find that the 
Japanese government, for example, only 
want; a specified product. The government 
of Ontario won't allow that specified product 
to be shipped, so we end up doing nothing 
in the middle. 

Where I think we have an obligation to- 
day is to do the best we can to be construc- 
tive towards the government, In my judge- 
ment, being constructive towards the govern- 
ment today is not saying “run out and buy 
50 per cent of Inco.” That’s just silly. We 
haven’t got enough money for the things 
that are necessary today in this province, let 
alone going out and nationalizing the re- 
source sector. If members look around the 
world where that is being done, there is no 
necessary benefit, no necessary increase in 
efficiency, or anything else. 

It troubles me that this has become a less 
constructive debate, than I think it could 
have been, when it just revolved around 
the old polemic, the old line that comes up, 
always after the fact, in a debate of this 
type. 

We very clearly accept our responsibility 
to protect the Sudbury basin. All of our 
policies there should be oriented towards 
that in the short run. We are not concerned 
particularly about Guatemala or Indonesia or 
anywhere else, and that’s where the Premier 
has to be concerned and all of his govern- 
ment has to be concerned. 

We have specific suggestions—I’m sorry 
I’m running overtime. The Speaker is get- 
ting mad at me. 

Tomorrow morning the government can 
work on specific contracts to export specific 
quantities of various grades of ore to vari- 
ous countries. That is where it can partici- 
pate tomorrow morning and it should be 
doing it. 

Mr. Cassidy: What a sell-out. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: They don’t want that; 
not right now they don’t. 

Mr. Speaker: The time for this debate has 
expired. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stood from the whips there was a certain 
order of speakers. I would like, perhaps, 
with your indulgence then, on Monday, by 
way of a statement so that the rules will 
not be breached, just to sum up some of 
the observations and concerns that have been 
expressed on all sides of the House. 

I would not want the members of the 
House to feel there weren’t some other sug- 
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gestions to be put forward, or some observa- 
tions made with respect to some of the 
observations emanating from the members 
opposite. I have not been provoked, but I 
just want to say, because I feel it very 
deeply, I resent the suggestions coming from 
the member for Sudbury East that in any 
way the fact that there are not government 
representatives in the Sudbury basin will— 


Mr. Deans: What is this? What is going 
on here? 


Mr. Martel: Well don’t accuse me. I rep- 
resent Sudbury East. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: No, I’m not accusing the 
member. I’m sorry, the member for Sudbury 
(Mr. Germa)—whoever, you know to whom I 
am referring. I resent the suggestion that the 
attitude of this government, whatever poli- 
cies, whatever it is we embark upon to assist 
the people in Sudbury in any way, will be 
tempered by the fact that he happens to 
represent that particular constituency. That 
has never been the position of this govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Deans: On a point of order. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Why don’t you sit 
down? 


Mr. Germa: Tell us about the Northern 
Affairs office. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: We can demonstrate it 
time and time again. I want the public in 
Sudbury to know that in spite of what he 
says, were going to do our best to see that 
the people there do not suffer unneces- 
sarily. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, please. That’s starting 
a debate. 


Mr. Deans: That’s out of order. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: That’s on a matter of 
personal privilege then. 


Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for Went- 
worth. Did you have a point of order? 


Mr. Deans: I’d like to draw to your at- 
tention that since the time had expired the 
Premier had no right to continue to speak, 
sir; and your responsibility was to bring him 
to order. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Your leader went well 
over his time 


Mr. Deans: I want to say, nevertheless, 
since you allowed and since the Premier 
feels that he would like to contribute to 
the debate on Monday, we would find quite 
acceptable a suggestion that this debate be 
continued for an hour on Monday and that 
other people be enabled to add to the 
debate and to contribute to the final out- 
come. 
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Mr. Breithaupt: Speaking to that point of 
order, Mr. Speaker, we have had, this morn- 
ing, opportunity for three members of the 
cabinet to speak. I would certainly not wish 
in any way to preclude the Premier from 
making his particular comments. If it is 
agreeable to the members of the House, the 
Premier, if he has comments to make and if 
it is useful that they be made all at one 
time, will certainly have our consent to make 
a statement now. 


Mr. Deans: He could have had the time of 
the Minister of Natural Resources. He didn’t 
say anything. 


Mr. Speaker: The time for adjournment 
has now passed. Unless I get some direction 
from the House I will accept a motion to 
adjourn. 


Mr. Breithaupt: That’s our suggestion, Mr. 
Speaker. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I shall be very brief, if 
it is the feeling of the members of the 
House that we might conclude this debate 
now rather than by way of, shall we say a 
brief statement of 10 minutes on Monday. 


Mr. Martel: Go ahead, but other people 
will speak. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, if it is the 
understanding that my contribution, short as 
it will be, then puts you in the position of 
other members wishing to speak, then I'll be 
guided by what you say. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Let’s hear it all now. 


Mr. Speaker: Sessional order 30 specifically 
says that the debate will be concluded at 
6 p.m. | take that to mean 1 p.m. on Friday. 
Without any specific direction from the 
House, I can only assume this debate has 
been concluded. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I am prepared to move 
that the Premier be now heard. 


Mr. Speaker: That would require unanim- 
ous consent. 

Do we have unanimous consent? 

Mr. Deans: Mr. Speaker, on a point of 
order. A motion to extend the sitting can 
only be made by the government House 
leader. 


(Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Speaker, I would 
be prepared to move that we extend the 
time for 10 minutes to allow the leader of 
the government of Ontario to participate in 


this debate. 
Mr. Breithaupt: Agreed. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Speaker, I am going to 
move an amendment that we increase it to 
an hour to allow all those who want to par- 
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ticipate to do so, and not just make a privi- 
leged position for the Premier. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Speaking to the motion 
proposed by the House leader I don’t want 
any privileged position. I did want to express 
some general observations. 


(Mr. Martel: 
Premier off. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: In light of the amend- 
ment which the member for Sudbury East 


says he would offer on the motion from the 
House leader, we are withdrawing it. I will 


I don’t want to put the 


make a statement on Monday afternoon at 2 
o'clock. 

Mr. Breithaupt: I think it is regrettable 
that we will not have the opportunity to hear 
from the Premier. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I will move that we ad- 
journ in order to wind up the debate in an 
intelligent fashion. 

Mr. Deans: Who said it would be in- 
telligent? 


Mr. S. Smith: The man’s the Premier. 


On motion by Hon. Mr. Welch the House 
adjourned at 1.02 p.m. 
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The House met at 2 p.m. 


Prayers. 


COMMITTEE SITTINGS 


Mr. Deans: Mr. Speaker, I suppose it’s an 
inquiry more than a point of order, but I'll 
leave it to your judgement, sir, because I 
think it’s important. 

It appears that the resources development 
committee and the social development com- 
mittee have decided to sit today, the former 
in order to deal with the Labour estimates. 
I don’t want to get involved in a big battle 
over it, but my understanding of the way in 
which the structure was established was that 
there were certain time-frames when com- 
mittees would be able to sit and that they 
could or could not sit in accordance with 
those time-frames, established by the panel of 
chairmen and by the House leaders. 

I think we might as well get it straight 
right away whether it’s within the competence 
of the committee to determine whether it 
will not sit at any time other than those 
times established. I find it most inconvenient 
to arrive in my office in the morning and dis- 
cover that the committee, in all good faith, 
has decided not to sit when it was intended 
to sit and will sit at some other time which 
it deems to be appropriate but which may not 
be appropriate in accordance with other com- 
mittees that have already been granted the 
power to sit at those times. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Speaker, I’m sorry 
that youre being troubled with this house- 
keeping matter, but may I speak to it? 

As you perhaps know, sir, we've left the 
matter of committee meetings to the panel 
of chairmen to sort out against the back- 
ground of a general timetable which had the 
standing committee on social development 
meeting on a Monday afternoon and_ the 
standing committee on resources development 
meeting on Monday evening, along with other 
allotted times set out in that schedule. 

It became obvious, near the end of last 
week—and this information was not just com- 
municated this morning, it was communicated 
near the end of last week—that the Minister 
of Labour (B. Stephenson) was having some 
problems meeting the Monday evening sche- 
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dule and we felt that the committee itself 
could work out its own details. I was advised 
that the standing committee, for this day 
only—just for today—was asking if it could 
meet this afternoon in order that we wouldn't 
lose much-needed time for the consideration 
of these spending estimates. 

Through some inadvertence, for which I 
must accept some responsibility, the notice 
that should have been in the order paper 
today regarding the meeting of the standing 
committee on social development didn’t ap- 
pear, although it’s been generally known for 
some time that this was the afternoon, and 
there was some confusion with respect to 
procedural affairs. 

However, we felt we had come, among the 
various parties, to a very satisfactory con- 
clusion for today only that this afternoon, fol- 
lowing the question period, the standing com- 
mittee on resources development would meet 
to continue its review of the Labour estimates, 
and the standing committee on social develop- 
ment would meet this afternoon to start the 
estimates of Community and Social Services. 

The procedural affairs committee, I under- 
stand, is meeting in room 228 simply to do 
some organizational work, so that can go on; 
tonight would be general government carrying 
on with the Treasurer; and starting tomorrow 
we would get back to the regularly under- 
stood timetable. 

I apologize for any inconvenience this may 
have caused, but we felt, really, that the 
House leaders would best leave committee 
work to the panel of chairmen to work out 
the details. 

Mr. Deans: On the matter, if I may, sir— 
just to clear it up from my point of view—I, 
first of all, don’t require an apology. I didn’t 
expect that anyone was to blame for it and 
didn’t say so. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: We had lunch together. 
Why didn’t you mention it at lunch? 

Mr. Deans: I didn’t know at 
lunch. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: If you had been here on 
Friday, you would have known. 

Mr. Deans: Yes, that’s fine. I was here 
Friday. I was here to hear the Premier’s (Mr. 
Davis) disgusting— 


Because 
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Mr. Speaker: Order, order. Will the mem- 
ber for Wentworth take his seat? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Stop bothering the 
House. Stop using the time of the House. 


Mr. Deans: It wasn’t brought to our 
attention. 


Mr. Speaker: This change, for this Monday 
only, was brought to my attention last week 
and I just assumed everybody who was in- 
volved was made aware of it. It doesn’t 
require a debate in this House. We have a 
panel for the express purpose of looking 
after the scheduling of committees and I am 
sure the matter is well in ‘hand. 


Mr. Havrot: The member doesn’t know 
what is going on; stick around. 

Mr. Deans: I was here. I listened to the 
Premier’s disgusting remarks on Friday. May- 
be you didn’t hear them. 


Mr. Speaker: Order, will the member for 
Wentworth come to order? That matter is 
closed. 


Mr. Nixon: That matter of disgusting re- 
marks—I thought it would be withdrawn. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: That was unparliamen- 
tary, Mr, Speaker. Really, if I were one to 
take offence zeadily, I would ask the hon. 
member for Wentworth to withdraw those 
observations— 


Mr. Deans: Then ask; don’t worry, ask. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: —but knowing the con- 
test in which he is engaged, and that he is 
feeling the heat a little bit, I will under- 
stand and not do it. I have been through 
it and I know what it does to the metabolism. 
It is sometimes upsetting. 


Mr. Cassidy: That is patronizing. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Well, the member for 
Ottawa Centre is involved in the same 
process. 


STATEMENTS BY THE MINISTRY 
LAYOFF OF NICKEL WORKERS 


Hon. Mr. Davis: As you are aware, Mr. 
Speaker, it was my intention to make a few 
remarks at the end of the special debate on 
the announced layoffs at Inco in Sudbury, 
but given the continuing interest and concern 
about this matter I would like to make a 
brief statement at this time. 

Let me say in the beginning that I don’t 
for one minute question the concern that pre- 
vails in all quarters of this House as a result 
of the Inco announcement, and I recognize 
that there are and will be genuine differences 
of opinion as to how we in Ontario should 
meet this situation. I can even understand 


the desire of the NDP to bring out of the 
closet, where it has been well concealed 
in months past, its fervent desire to na- 
tionalize our resource industries. 

None of these circumstances in itself is 
overly discouraging. But I must confess, Mr. 
Speaker, that if the special debate was in- 
tended as a means of dealing realistically 
and constructively with a serious situation, 
the results have been both disappointing and 
discouraging. For, unfortunately, as is all too 
often the case in the face of difficult circum- 
stances, too much time is devoted to political 
gamesmanship or, indeed, blamesmanship, 
and all too little in offering practical sug- 
gestions that would help to alleviate, if not 
overcome, the problems before us. 

In all quarters, and I must confess, at 
all levels of government, people seem to 
want to devote their time to pointing their 
finger at somebody else as having been the 
cause of the problem, while refusing to look 
in a realistic fashion at the circumstances 
underlying the situation. 

What makes it worse, in my opinion, is 
the tendency to advocate sweeping courses 
of action, which are rolled out so easily but 
which would be so difficult if not down- 
right impractical to apply. Unfortunately, 
those notions only feed the considerable 
emotionalism that already exists in a com- 
munity such as Sudbury at a time like this 
and, to a considerable extent, further the 
sense of despair which inevitably accom- 
panies an announcement of a large-scale 
layoff of this kind. 

It is not my intention today, or at any time 
in the future, to indulge in such an exercise. 
We are going to deal adequately with the 
immediate situation, and with other eco- 
nomic difficulties that will arise in the future, 
only if we approach it, first, with a sense 
of reality; second, with proposals that are 
constructive and practical; and, finally, with 
a maintained sense of confidence in our own 
abilities and our own long-term future. 

It strikes me as rather ironic that, during 
a period when I hear increased calls for less 
government interference in the business com- 
munity, there should be a rush from both 
opposition parties for massive government 
intervention the moment that a problem 
arises. There are also exaggerated notions 
as to what a provincial government in 
Canada can do at a time like this and this 
only exacerbates the situation. For while it 
may sound negative to some, there must 
surely be some kind of appreciation of the 
things that this government cannot do, de- 
spite its considerable influence and absolute 
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concern about the developments that are 
taking place. 

Firstly, we cannot change the world mar- 
ket situation in respect to the sales of nickel. 
As much as some would like to blame us 
for each and every feature of the announced 
layoff, we do not, for example, control the 
steel industry of the United States which, 
primary among the circumstances now facing 
us, has reduced its demand for nickel in the 
short term. 

Secondly, we cannot remove competition 
from the international marketplace. As long 
as nickel sources are going to be found in 
other parts of the world, there are going to 
be people willing to develop them and sell 
the product. If Inco does not choose to be 
part of that international development, others 
will and their efforts will show far, far less 
concern for the Sudbury operations than any 
undertaken by a Canadian corporation. 

Thirdly, we are not in a position, either 
in terms of good business or in the wise use 
of public funds, to purchase and _ stockpile 
a product for which there is already a sur- 
plus supply in this world. Ramifications of 
that type of policy, spread across the broad 
front of our economic activity, are surely 
apparent to all of us. 

What we can do, however, is give specific 
attention to things that can be done to assist 
the workers and the communities in which 
they live during the period when production 
is decreased and unemployment is created. 
That, in my opinion, is where we should be 
concentrating our attention. We should start 
our planning from the knowledge that we 
have in Sudbury the most efficient plant and 
work force that exists in the nicke] industry 
today. That should give us confidence, there- 
fore, that when the market conditions im- 
prove, Inco will be more than able to gain 
and hold a major share of that market. 
Further, it should give us some sense of hope 
that the situation we currently face is for the 
short term. 

Fortunately, this province and this country 
have important social programs and legisla- 
tion that are in place that give the people 
affected basic protection during these serious 
times. Without attempting to document a 
case, I have in mind, initially, the 16-week 
notice provided by an Act passed in this 
Legislature, the unemployment insurance that 
will ensure basic income to most of those 
affected by the layoff and such programs as 
our health and hospital insurance plan which 
will protect the affected workers and their 
families in essential areas of life. 

In respect of the helpful steps that can be 
taken, the ministers who spoke on Friday, in 


my opinion, set forth some clear and reason- 
able alternatives, including variations in un- 
employment insurance arrangements and the 
provision of job opportunities in other loca- 
tions. It is in regard to these and all other 
reasonable possibilities that the meetings 
involving ministry officials at the federal 
and provincial level, along with union and 
company spokesmen, will gather tomorrow 
in order to explore the various possibilities 
before us and devise a constructive plan of 
action. 

Later this week, when I have had the 
benefit of the counsel which will arise from 
tomorrow’s session, I plan to sit down with 
the chairman of Inco to explore each and 
every realistic possibility that can be put into 
place to alleviate the hardships created by 
this announced layoff. In addition, as was 
indicated in Friday’s debate, ministers of 
this government stand ready to go to Sud- 
bury to talk to those involved and work with 
them to develop possible courses of action. 

I might also say that, if it is the desire 
of this House, I would be prepared to initiate 
an appearance before the standing commit- 
tee on resources development of Inco officials, 
so that members on all sides of this House 
will have a complete understanding of the 
difficulties that company faces, which difficul- 
ties are now affecting the company’s em- 
ployees. 

[2:15] 

In all of these discussions and debates and 
activities, it is imperative in my view that 
we maintain a sense of confidence, both at 
home and, just as important, abroad, in our 
ability to rise to a situation of this kind. I 
said at the opening session last Monday that 
we know that these are difficult times and 
it will take a co-operative effort on a national 
and indeed an international basis in order to 
find appropriate answers. 

The Inco layoffs can be taken as a classic 
case in point. But surely it is apparent that 
those who rush to preach doom and gloom 
or to propose massive government interven- 
tion do absolutely nothing to enhance the 
reputation of Ontario and Canada in respect 
to future development and investment. 

At the same time, it undercuts our ability 
to maintain within our own people, confi- 
dence that we still have a strong and healthy 
economy which despite the exigencies of the 
moment, provides us with the kind of oppor- 
tunities that we need to maintain our stand- 
ard of living and enhance our quality of life 
in the future. 

So I am urging all members of the House 
to face up to this situation realistically, to 
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have confidence in our ability to deal with 
the situation, and let’s give less time to 
blaming one another for the sake of political 
expediency and work to meet the situation 
that lies before us. 


ORAL QUESTIONS 
PREMIER’S VISIT TO JAPAN 


Mr. S. Smith: A question to the Premier 
regarding the Inco matter. I welcome, by the 
way, his offer to go to the standing resources 
development committee, and thank him for 
that. 

In view of the Minister of Labour’s (B. 
Stephenson) statement on Friday that Cana- 
dian companies have been frozen out of the 
Japanese nickel] market entirely, will the 
Premier tell the House if he discussed this 
problem during his trip to Japan? If so, with 
whom and with what result? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, there was 
no specific reference to the nickel industry 
in my discussions in Japan. We _ touched 
upon a number of other industries. 

The question of Inco being frozen out of 
the Japanese market is one way of describ- 
ing it. I think the other way of describing 
it is that, as I understand it—and these are 
matters that will be clarified in my discus- 
sions with the chairman of Inco—the devel- 
opment in Indonesia actually provided access 
to the Japanese market in a way that might 
not otherwise have been available. 

I would hope that in my discussions, and 
some may emerge tomorrow and certainly 
will on Thursday, I will be able to clarify 
that to a greater extent for the Leader of 
the Opposition. I think this is a matter that 
deserves exploration, I hope, in a construc- 
tive sort of way, if the resources standing 
committee deals with this issue as I have 
suggested, 


Mr. S. Smith: Supplementary: With great 
respect, through you, Mr. Speaker, to the 
Premier; surely given the fact that he was 
undoubtedly aware of the grave difficulties 
facing the nickel industry, and given the 
fact it is one of Canada’s and Ontario’s 
largest and most important industries and 
the fact that Japan was one of the few 
countries buying nickel, can he explain why 
he didn’t even raise the matter of the nickel 
industry during his much vaunted and 
touted trip to Japan? 

Hon, Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I can’t 
comment on how vaunted the trip to Japan 
was in the mind of the Leader of the Op- 
position. 

Mr. Nixon: How about touted? 


Hion. Myr. Davis: Or touted; I really can’t 
comment on those two descriptive terms. 
I can only say to the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion that in my discussions, which were by 
and large general in nature, we really were 
suggesting to the Japanese business com- 
munity that we would like to sell more of 
our products from Ontario to Japan; and 
secondly, we wished to see some joint ven- 
ture development in the province of Ontario 
using Japanese technology—and to a certain 
extent financing; although, as the hon. the 
Leader of the Opposition knows full well, 
the extent of equity financing in Japan is 
somewhat less than traditionally, it is here 
in this jurisdiction. 

I should also point out to the Leader 
of the Opposition that while Japan is still 
making quantities of steel, the fact of the 
matter remains that their own domestic 
market is down—their own internal orders 
for steel have somewhat diminished, and 
this is true of their total economy—and this 
was one of the reasons some of them are 
less enthusiastic at the moment about mak- 
ing investments either in this country or in 
several others. 

I also pointed out, during that much 
vaunted and touted tour, which I found 
extremely interesting but somewhat tiring, 
that one of the problems we face is the per- 
ception that exists, or lack of understanding, 
of the political situation in Canada, and 
partially some of the decisions that have 
been made. 

I would point out to the Leader of the 
Opposition, and more particularly to the 
leader of the ‘(New Democratic Party, one of 
the things they have difficulty in understand- 
ing in that country—and it is true in some 
others—is the fact that we have a federated 
state and that there can appear to be nine 
or 10 economic policies emanating from one 
country, which is not easy for a country that 
is a unitary state to understand. . 

It may come as a great surprise to the 
leader of the New Democratic Party that 
one of the areas of concern that was raised, 
both there and in West Germany, was the 
concern over the nationalization of the 
potash industry and whether this reflected on 
the economic policies of the province of 
Ontario. I assured them it did, not. 


Mr. Lewis: I'm glad they are watching 
socialist government here. It gives me heart. 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is like watching a 
tarantula. 

Mr. Lewis: Mr. Speaker, I have a supple- 
mentary which bears on the Premier’s state- 
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ment but not exactly on the Japanese dimen- 
sion of it. May I ask it? Thank you, sir. 
Given that Inco gave the Premier no ad- 
vance notice whatsoever, and that he has not 
yet met with the chairman of Inco, and given 
that the Premier is going to refer it all to 
the resources development committee, why 
then can he not say to Inco, logically and 
reasonably, as Premier of Ontario, that he 
and his government will not permit the lay- 
offs to occur at least unti] there is some— 


Mr. Speaker: That is not a supplementary 
to the original question. 


Mr. Lewis: I asked you, Mr. Speaker, if I 
could ask that—because it wasn’t directly 
supplementary. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It wasn’t related to 
either the question or to the answer. 


Mr. Speaker: I had to find out whether 
it was supplementary, and I couldn’t deter- 
mine that until the member asked it. I have 
ruled that it is not supplementary. 


Mr. Lewis: Okay, Mr. Speaker. I spe- 
cifically made that request to tell you it 
wasn't supplementary. 


Mr. S. Smith: My question is at least an 
attempt to be supplementary, Mr. Speaker. 

Again on the matter of the markets in 
Japan and what we can sell into that market. 
Considering the statement on Friday by the 
Minister of Natural Resources that—I think 
what he said was—“the whole nickel market 
has changed in the last few years,” and he 
was speaking of the 75 per cent nickel matte 
which Japan and other countries want, will 
the Premier explain why Ontario has not 
kept up with these changes in the market and 
why he seems to have been so uninformed 
about the fact that the nickel market has 
changed in Japan, western Europe and else- 
where? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I don’t pretend to be in- 
formed on every subject. I confess that, un- 
like the Leader of the Opposition, I don’t 
really pretend to have that all-encompassing 
knowledge. But I do my best. 

I would explain to the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition that while I don’t have this technical 
expertise to explain it to him, I am concerned 
that while certainly we as a government can 
alter certain policies, one policy I would not 
want to see altered, while I want us to re- 
main totally competitive, would be a policy 
that might in the long run affect the eco- 
nomic welfare of Sudbury and its operations 
for the people in that community. 

It is fine for the Leader of the Opposition 
to suggest as one of his constructive “sug- 
gestions” that we “Stop doing business in 


Guatemala,” even though that plant doesn’t 
come on stream for a year or so; or “You 
have no responsibility in Indonesia,” and that 
is a solution to the problem. But I would also 
suggest to him that it is important from our 
standpoint that while we may adjust policies 
on matters of this kind at any time if it makes 
sense, one thing I would be very reluctant 
to do would be to alter a policy that would 
jeopardize the long-term employment oppor- 
tunities of the people in Sudbury. 

We are faced constantly with a desire 
which is legitimate on our part to improve 
the processing here so that more of it is done 
within this jurisdiction; and the fact remains 
that in terms of the product they are pro- 
ducing Inco and its product from Sudbury 
is competitive in the world marketplace— 


Mr. S. Smith: Yes, even cheaper than 
Indonesia. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: The truth of the matter is 
that the world marketplace is not buying. 
That is one of the practical realities that we 
face; for which I have profound regrets but 
which this government, and myself or any 
minister thereof do not have the power to 
alter. That is the basic problem facing Inco 
and the unfortunate workers of Inco situated 
in Sudbury and Thompson, Manitoba at this 
precise moment. 


Mr. Cassidy: Supplementary: Just to estab- 
lish whether this is a policy that has recently 
—in the last four or five days—been taken up 
by the government, or whether it’s something 
it has had in mind for some time, did the 
Ontario government make any recommenda- 
tions to the federal government as to our 
position about nickel tariffs in other countries 
in order to ensure greater access for Ontario’s 
nickel in process to manufactured form? If 
so, what were those recommendations? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Not to my knowledge. I 
don’t pretend, once again, to be an expert in 
terms of tariffs, but my understanding is that 
it is not a question of tariff at this precise 
moment. Essentially—and I think if it is the 
decision of this House to get into a discussion 
with Inco in the resources development com- 
mittee, this will emerge—the basic problem 
is not that of tariff, thank heavens. It’s not, 
as faces us in some industries—and I think 
this is important to point out—our own eco- 
nomic situation, lack of productivity and 
lack of competitiveness that have created the 
situation. 

Mr. Lewis: Not Inco. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: It is not. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: No, I say it is not. That 
is different from some other situations we 
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face. I think it is important for the public to 
understand that it is something that is in 
terms of the marketplace, a situation where 
Inco can compete. They have a productive 
and efficient system and they have productive 
and efficient workers. But if people aren't 
buying then it’s pretty darn tough to sell. It 
really is as simple as that. That may be an 
oversimplification, but that is, I think, the 
essential problem we face. 

Mr. Peterson: Supplementary: The Premier 
has not, in my judgement, adequately an- 
swered this question, and I would like to 
know the answer. Was he aware of the diffi- 
culties with Inco before his trip to Japan? 
If he was, why didn’t he attempt to do some- 
thing about it, like taking Ministry of Natural 
Resources people with him to enter into ne- 
gotiations on the subject which may lead to 
changes in the Mining Act? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I think certainly in the case 
of the members from Sudbury, because they 
have raised it in this House—they mentioned 
it, I think, in June, though I’m not sure 
whether it was in questions—there has been 
an awareness of the potential of the problem 
in the nickel industry. As I understand the 
facts, the market in the past 60 days, perhaps 
even in the last six weeks, has altered in a 
negative way even more rapidly than most had 
anticipated. 

I think it is fair to state that if the member 
for London Centre is really expecting that one 
contract could be replaced by another or the 
supply could be replaced by another, one 
should take into account the contractual ar- 
rangements, I would assume. Secondly, I think 
I am right in this but I may be totally wrong, 
there may be some Japanese involvement in 
the plant in Indonesia— 


Mr. S. Smith: Ten per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Yes. I would expect that 
they would have some interest and some say 
in terms of where they buy. 


Mr. Peterson: That wasn’t the question I 
asked. Don’t tell us all you know about nickel 
in five minutes or less, answer the question. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I have endeavoured to an- 
swer the question. Once again, the member 
for London Centre may not have understood 
my answer. It may not be the answer he 
wanted to hear; it never is, but I have en- 
deavoured to answer it to the best of my 
ability. 

An hon. member: You haven’t shown any 
ability. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Oh, I know. We don’t all 
have yours. 


Mr. Speaker: Order. 


Mr. Germa: Supplementary: Accepting the 
Premier’s theory that the problem is a world- 
wide problem because of overproduction in 
Canada and offshore, can he assure this 
House that the reduction in production is 
being carried out on an equitable basis by 
those two companies, Inco and Falconbridge, 
as far as their offshore productions are con- 
cerned? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I have not been personally 
assured as yet, but it is one of those matters 
I intend to raise with the chairman of Inco 
on Thursday. 

Mr. Lewis: That’s it; that’s right. 


Mr. Speaker: We have had long enough 
supplementaries on that. The second question 
from the Leader of the Opposition. 


LAYOFF OF NICKEL WORKERS 


Mr. S. Smith: On the same topic, slightly 
related, my second question is to the Premier 
again. Is the Premier prepared, in his meet- 
ings with Inco officials, to use what influence 
he has to persuade the company to accept 
some of what I think are reasonable sugges- 
tions made by the union, regarding ways in 
which this blow to Sudbury, and to the 
people, can be mitigated; such suggestions 
as advanced pension arrangements, changes in 
overtime and other benefit arrangements, va- 
cation schedules and possible supplementary 
benefits? Would the Premier use his influence 
with Inco to bring about at least, at the very 
least, the same arrangements that were in 
place in Port Colborne during the very un- 
fortunate layoffs that occurred there recently? 


[2:30] 


Hon, Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, as I men- 
tioned in my statement, it would be my 
expectation that those three or four matters 
mentioned, and others that have been sug- 
gested from other sources, will be the sub- 
ject of some discussion tomorrow. I said in 
my statement that those suggestions that 
seem to have some realistic or practical way 
of implementation, or at least consideration, 
would be part of the basis of my conversa- 
tion with the chairman of the board of Inco 
on Thursday. 

I would expect that those three or four 
matters, and I know several others, will be 
raised in the discussions with the company, 
union and federal officials tomorrow, and it 
will be from those discussions that we will 
be getting some hopefully practical and con- 
structive suggestions. 


Mr. S. Smith: Supplementary: Along the 
lines of mitigating the impact of this, is the 
Premier now prepared to offer a DREE 
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arrangement to Eldorado to locate the ura- 
nium refinery in the Sudbury area or nearby? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I’m very 
anxious that any economic initiative that is 
proper be expedited as far as this govern- 
ment is concerned. With respect to the 
potential of the development on the North 
Shore, if it makes sense, if it can be worked 
out from an environmental point of view, 
if it is consistent with any policy of the 
government of Canada and is in all respects 
acceptable, then, of course, this could tum 
out to be a good site for it; but I can't tell 
the Leader of the Opposition, tying one to 
the other, that all of these circumstances 
will be met. Were anxious to see this 
problem resolved, but I’m sure he’s aware 
of the complexity of this particular proposal 
and were anxious to see that the right deci- 
sion is made with the right terms and con- 
ditions, 


Mr. S. Smith: No, DREE. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: With respect, I don’t 
think it is as simple as saying DREE money. 
That would be a federal matter in any event. 
It’s not just a question of money. I don’t 
think that’s the only consideration. 

Mr. Lewis: A question on the same sub- 
ject: Since it emerges even in this question 
period that none of us, the Premier included, 
knows the facts about Inco, its Sudbury 
operation or its international operations, why 
will this government not rescind the Inco 
decision unless it is persuaded somewhere 
along the road that it contains some legiti- 
mate rationaleP Why is the government 
letting Inco do it without response? 

Hon, Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, of course, 
in the mind of the leader of the New 
Democratic Party it’s a simple issue; and 
I’m saying, with respect, it is not that simple. 

Mr. Warner: Do you ever answer a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Lewis: You have no answers, 


Hon Mr. Davis: The government of this 
province does not have the statutory author- 
ity to say to Inco or any other company: 
“Rescind that particular decision.” 

Mr. Lewis: Then ask for it. Give yourself 
the authority. 


Mr. Speaker: The question has been asked. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I will not be seeking that 
authority, certainly at this time. As the 
leader of the New Democratic Party 
acknowledges—and this humility I find both 
new and interesting—he himself doesn’t have 
all the facts. I think it is important for 
members of this House to have full knowl- 
edge of this particular issue. I will do my 


best to inform hon. members as to the extent 
of my knowledge and studies and meetings 
as we have them. 

As I say, I have made the suggestion that 
International Nickel appear before the re- 
sources committee where the leader of the 
New Democratic Party himself, in his own 
inimitable fashion I’m sure, can elicit some 
of these observations. I’m not going to be 
here to defend International Nickel. 


Mr. Lewis: That’s what you are doing, 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I am here to see what 
we can do, as a government, to alleviate the 
problem. 

Mr. Cassidy: Who's playing political games 
now? You are making cheap accusations. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: In spite of all the mem- 
ber’s prejudices, in spite of his philosophical 
approach, which is his and to which he is 
entitled, he is not going to sweep away a 
realistic situation where, in fact, there are 
not sufficient markets for what is being 
produced. 


Mr. Lewis: What realistic situation? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: He won't alter that with 
any approach that he has suggested. 


Mr. Lewis: How do you know? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Nothing he has suggested 
will alter that. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
Premier by way of supplementary: Does he 
realize that the entire community of Sud- 
bury—MPPs; MPs; the mayor, who ran as a 
Conservative candidate; the regional chair- 
man; the unions; the head of the Chamber of 
Commerce—all feel and express that this isn’t 
some kind of short-term layoff, that this may 
be the beginning of a continuing dismantling 
of Inco’s operations in Canada. Therefore, 
shouldn’t the Premier be certain that all of us 
know what Inco’s intentions are before he 
permits them to throw 2,800 people out of 
work? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, if I were a 
resident of Sudbury, I would have concern 
about the immediate situation. I wouldn't 
minimize it for a moment. I am quite confi- 
dent— 

Mr. Makarchuk: You don’t have to be a 
resident. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Listen, I lived through a 
situation which was just as traumatic in my 
own home community in 1959. Most of the 
members were too young to remember it— 

Mr. Lewis: I remember. 


Hon. Mr. Davis:—but I do, I remember 
it well, and it was unpleasant. 


Mr. Nixon: You're too old. 
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Hon. Mr. Davis: It was difficult. 

Mr. Lewis: John Diefenbaker did it to 
you. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: But believe it or not, the 
city of Brampton survived and today is a 
shade more prosperous than it was in 1959. 

Mr. Deans: It had a distinct advantage. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: There were a lot more 
than 2,800—there were 14,000 employees let 
out on that particular occasion. So I have 
some understanding of what's going on in 
Sudbury and what the people are facing. 

But of this much I am confident, that this 
is not an action by Inco that relates to their 
long-term intent to move their production 
facilities out of Sudbury. 

Mr. Lewis: How do you know? Do you 
know that? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Because I am somewhat 
familiar as well with some of their long-term 
plans in terms of capital investment in 
Ontario— 

Mr. Lewis: Oh, but they didn’t tell you 
about this part of it. 

Hon. Mr. Davis:—their complete confi- 
dence in the economy and the government of 
this province, of course, and their ability to 
compete in the international marketplace— 

Mr. Mackenzie: What are their long-term 
plans? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: —and they have no 
intention of moving out of the province. 


Mr, Cassidy: How do you know? 
‘Hon. Mr. Davis: That much iI can tell you. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It would be different, 
though, if they took their nickel with them, 
wouldn’t it? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: As the Treasurer has just 
pointed out, they have invested from 1970 
until now, close to $1 billion in Sudbury. 
That’s hardly the kind of action that a com- 
pany would take if they intended to move 
out in two or three years. 


Mr. Lewis: Did the Treasurer also inform 
the Premier that they’ve taken $1.7 billion 
profit out of Sudbury in the last 10 years, or 
did he neglect to say that to him as well? 

I want to ask the Premier a very simple 
supplementary: If he has such confidence |in 
his knowledge of their long-term economic 
investment in Ontario, how come he didn’t 
have the faintest idea and how come he 
wasn't told that they were going to close 
down 2,800 workers in January 1978? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: As I informed the leader 
of the New Democratic Party when we were 
discussing this, I believe on Friday last, the 
government was informed of this about 4:30 
or 5 o'clock on Wednesday afternoon. I can- 


not answer for the head of Inco, nor am | 
suggesting— 

Mr. Swart: That’s really long-term _noti- 
fication. 

Mr. Lewis: That’s consultation. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: That’s fine. I don’t like it 
any more than anyone else. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Then why do you apolo- 
gize for them? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: But my job here is to see 
what we can do to help, not to come here 
and say Inco should have told us two days 
before, or two weeks before— 

Mr. Lewis: How can you trust them? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: —I doubt that it would 
have altered the facts that we presently face. 
I think our task in this House and the task 
of this government is to see what we can do 
to help, not spend two hours or two weeks 
trying to find somebody to blame, some way 
to play politics and some way to cloud what 
are the basic issues and what we can do 
about it. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for Scar- 
borough West with his second question. 


Mr. Lewis: Understanding the limitations 
of stockpiling as an economic tool, does the 
Premier not think that since we have stock- 
piled butter, wheat and uranium successfully 
in situations analogous to this, he might urge 
upon the federal government a_ short-term 
stockpiling route which would allow those 
2,800 people to maintain their jobs while we 
look at the marketplace he’s described? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Here, once again—and I 
confess my limitations—I am not an expert, 
but I think the— 

Mr. Mackenzie: We know. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: —well, I know it; I recog- 
nize that. 


Mr. Breaugh: It is becoming a little more 
obvious. 


Mr. Speaker: The question referred spe- 
cifically to stockpiling. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I'm sorry, Mr. Speaker, 
stockpiling; I think the concern about stock- 
piling and urging the government of Canada 
to stockpile may just not be realistic—and 
this is something that I think can be ex- 
plored; I’m not saying no. Part of the prob- 
lem at the moment, I think, relates to nickel 
users running down their inventories—I'm 
only guessing at this—because they know 
that there’s a year’s supply immediately 
available in Sudbury. If you stockpile and 
continue to produce and the market doesn’t 
improve, you could make the situation worse 
for the workers in Sudbury. 
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Mr. Lewis: It couldn’t be worse than losing 
their jobs. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: With respect, Mr. Speaker, 
I know that it’s serious, but I don’t want 
to be a part of a policy that will make it 
either more serious or more long-term than 
it needs to be. I would urge upon the leader 
of the New Democratic Party that while this 
may appear to be, on the surface, a simplistic 
solution, it might in fact turn out to be just 
the opposite. 


Mr. Deans: It might not, you know. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I’m prepared to explore 
anything that makes sense. I’ve got one of 
the most open minds I know. It may be 
limited but, at least, it’s open— 


Mr. Breithaupt: Almost breezy. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: —which is more than I 
can say for a lot of the members opposite. 


Mr. Speaker: We'll have one final supple- 
mentary. We've spent over 23 minutes on 
this. 


Mr. Lewis: I take it then, Mr. Speaker, if 
the Premier responds that way to stockpiling, 
what is really being said here today, when 
you strip away all of what you call “the 
political dimension,” is that we have utterly 
no answer for this predicament; not a single 
specific initiative to suggest, at this point in 
any event, on behalf of those workers as 
a consequence of Inco’s action? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I think that 
is an unfair summation. 


Mr. Breaugh: But true. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I am not suggesting that 
we have a solution to the problem. 


Mr. Speaker: It's a questionable supple- 
mentary, too. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: If the hon. member is 
saying that we have not found a way to 
persuade Inco that it is in the interests of its 
employees, the community and the province 
to continue producing when they have no one 
to buy that which they produce—which, 
means ultimately, the company is in more 
difficulty, and so is the community, and so 
are the workers on a long-term basis—yes, 
Mr. Speaker, I’m saying that it is unfortu- 
nate, but we have to accept one of the 
realities. The basic reality is, and I think 
our discussions have to flow from this, that 
at this moment unless everybody is being 
misled—and I haven’t heard even the mem- 
bers opposite accusing Inco of this—they do, 
in fact, have a very substantial surplus of 
product. There is a surplus on the world 
market and they, in fact, cannot sell. If 
somebody over there can prove that to be 


wrong, that adds another dimension, but I 
think, in fairness, they will have great diffi- 
culty in doing so. I wish they could. 

Mr. Peterson: I have a supplementary. 


Mr. Speaker: No, there will be no more 
supplementaries on this item. We have spent 
over 23 minutes on it. 

Mr. Peterson: But it is a very important 
issue. 

Mr. Speaker: You cannot question the rul- 
ing of the Speaker during oral questions. 


Mr. Reid: We have had only one supple- 
mentary on this question. 


Mr. Speaker: We spent 30 minutes on 
Friday on this matter, and we've spent 25 
minutes today. I recognize the hon. member 
for Kitchener-Wilmot with a new question. 


OHC LAND SALES 


Mr. Sweeney: Mr. Speaker, I have a ques- 
tion to the Minister of Housing. Perhaps this 
is an issue that the government can do 
something about. 

Given the fact that the minister has 
travelled around this province saying very 
clearly that there is need for more low-cost 
housing; given the fact that it’s well under- 
stood that one of the problems in bringing 
low-cost housing on the market is the very 
high cost of serviced land, and given the fact 
that the land banks which his ministry has 
set up were built very specifically for the 
purpose of helping to bring low-cost serviced 
land on the market, what does he believe is 
a justifiable rate of profit for OHC when it 
sells its land? 


Mr. Deans: That’s doubtful, even that is 
doubtful. Tell him what Stanley Randall 
told us. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Speaker, I am not 
about to suggest what is a justifiable rate 
of profit. I indicated when I first announced 
our new land policy in this House that we 
would sell land at the low end of the market, 
and that’s exactly what we're doing. 


Mr. Sweeney: Is the minister aware of the 
fact that in my community he is selling land 
supposedly for low-cost housing at a profit 
of at least 100 per cent on what he paid 
for it, and that by using market value as the 
basis, he is defeating the whole purpose of 
his intent? He is building in the speculative 
part of the profit, the very thing that he has 
said he wants to prevent, the very thing that 
local builders say prevents them from build- 
ing low-cost housing, the very thing that 
the planners said was wrong. How can you 
justify itP 
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Mr. Deans: It has always been the govern- 
ment policy. 

Mr. Speaker: Order. 

Mr. Sweeney: How can you justify it? 

Mr. Deans: Tell him, John; you have 
always done that. 

Mr. Speaker: The question is, after all of 
the editorializing, “How can you _ justify 
it?’ Does the minister have an answer? 

Mr. Makarchuk: Darcy needs the money. 
[2:45] 

Mr. S. Smith: What was the minister's 
answer? 

Mr. Breithaupt: There was no answer. 

Mr. Breaugh: Supplementary? 

Mr. Speaker: There was no answer, so 
there can’t be a supplementary. 

Mr. Breaugh: To the original question? 

Mr. Speaker: Do you have a new question? 

Mr. Breithaupt: On a point of order, can 
I be advised if the minister is following the 
tule 27(i)? Is he, in his discretion, declining 
to answer that question? 

Hion. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Speaker, I wasn’t 
following any rule 27(i), I had just resumed 
my seat during the interjections. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, please. The minister 
can answer in any way he chooses, and he 
doesn’t have the floor right now. 

Interjections. 

Mr. Speaker: The minister doesn’t have 
the floor and the hon. member for Kitchener 
didn’t have the floor to ask the question. If 
the member for Oshawa has a new question, 
I will recognize him. 

Mr. Lewis: On a point of order, Mr. 
Speaker, I think this may be appropriate. I 
think the minister of— 

Mr. Speaker: There is nothing out of order 
at the present time so there can’t be a point 
of order. I will recognize the hon. member 
for Oshawa. 

Mr. Eaton: He was going to answer and 
was interrupted. 

Mr. S. Smith: That was the best answer 
you ever gave, John. 

Mr. Speaker: Does the member have a 
question? 

Mr. Breaugh: Yes, I do. I would like to 
ask the Minister of Housing if it is accu- 
rate that the lands his ministry bought in 
this Kitchener area some nine years ago at 
$3,500 an acre, it is now marketing at 
$90,000 to $95,000 an acre? Is that accurate? 

Hon, Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Speaker, I can’t 
give the exact price per acre. I can tell the 


member that the land was purchased in 
1969—and I am referring now to the esti- 
mated land cost as I have it here—at 
$750,000 and the development cost was 
$4,350,00, for a total—in phase one only, 
which is 126.5 acres—of $8,070,000. Now, 
if I say that the land was purchased at 
$35,000 an acre, I will leave that to the 
members own mathematics. I would also 
tell him that the land is being sold at the 
low end of the market value; what the 
price is will depend upon what the zoning 
is, as is usual in most cases in the sale of 


lland. 


Mr. Breaugh: I wonder if the minister 
could then present to the House within the 
next day or so the exact figures that he is 
using? What were his exact costs, what are 
his exact sale prices, because I have seen an 
indication in the past— 

Mr. The 
asked. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Speaker, certainly. 
It is either the fourth or fifth time they 
have been presented in the House. I would 
be quite happy to present those figures. 


Mr. Sweeney: Supplementary: If the Min- 
ister of Housing doesn’t have the exact 
figures of selling, is it not true that the total 
value to his ministry, his so-called book 
value of that land, is $30,000 per acre and 
he is selling it in the range of $75,000 to 
$95,000. Is that not true? His book figures. 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Speaker, I am not 
going to enter into a debate on numbers 
with the hon. member because I don’t know 
whether he is referring to the book value 
for raw land or the hook value for developed 
land. As he well knows, sir—as I just said a 
few moments ago in response to another 
question—our deveopment costs on 126 acres 
of that land were over $4,350,000, so I am 
not going to say that it’s $30,000 or $35,000. 
I would like to get the exact costs of what 
our book value would be at this particular 
time, and I am estimating that our book 
value on that 126 acres of land would be 
in the area of $8 million plus. 


Speaker: question has been 


Mr. Speaker: A final supplementary. 


Mr. Sweeney: Mr. Speaker, let’s take it 
from another point of view. Using the min- 
ister’s figure of $8 million, the best estimate 
from the planning department of the city 
of Kitchener is that he is going to get $17 
million for spending $8 million. Would he 
agree with that? 

Mr. Breithaupt: That’s 100 per cent. 


Mr, Sweeney: Over 100 per cent. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I am not sure whether 
the hon. member is dealing with the 305 
acres of land in total or phase one, which 
is 126 acres—and I am not too sure that he 
is— 

Mr. Sweeney: Were dealing with the 
same amount of land that the minister is 
talking about, 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: To begin with, he is 
not accurate on the numbers he is using. 
I estimate—and I say quite openly—the total 
amount ‘of profit, if you will, on this land 
will be in the vicinity of $3 million. 

Mr. Sweeney: No way. 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Speaker, I don't 
have to respond any more than with the 
figures I have. The hon. member has not 
done his homework. 

Mr. Sweeney: I have the figures. 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: With the greatest of 
respect, he became involved in this issue 
over one piece of land— 

Mr. Speaker: The question has been an- 
swered, thank you. 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The thon. member 
hasn't done his homework. Let him count 
his fingers. 

Mr. Sweeney: I got it from the planning 
department of the city of Kitchener. 

Hon, Mr. Rhodes: Oh, do your home- 
work! 

Mr. Lewis: You shouldn’t make a 35 per 
cent profit on public land. 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I won't. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: He doesn’t make it; the 
people do. 
Mr. Speaker: Order. 


LOSS OF DOCTORS 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Speaker, last week 
I was asked by the hon. member for Welling- 
ton-Dufferin-Peel (Mr. Johnson) to report on 
physician emigration. Today I received such 
a report and I would like to table it for the 
members’ information. It will be distributed 
to all of the members. 

There have also been reports in the press 
about growing numbers of doctors leaving 
Ontario, and I would like to set the record 
straight. 

Available data indicate that in the past few 
years the movement of Ontario physicians has 
increased from the 1971-72 level, when it was 
almost zero. But there is no hard evidence 
that the numbers of physicians lost represent 
an attrition greater than the average over the 
years. The real problem continues to be one 
of growing oversupply. 


While there was a temporary drop in 
1975, the average rate of attrition for physi- 
cians has been three per cent over the years, 
and recent emigration has not changed this. 

One measure of the high living standards 
Ontarians share is the extent to which every 
resident, of whatever age and income, is cov- 
ered by a basic but comprehensive govern- 
ment-sponsored health plan. Not only have 
we one.of the best health insurance plans in 
the world, but it is backed up by some of the 
best doctors in the world. 

I must say that I am very concerned about 
the morale of the doctors in Ontario, and our 
government is working closely with the medi- 
cal profession—with the Ontario Medical As- 
sociation, and with the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Ontario. 

Members will be aware of a statement in 
the press today about alleged bureaucratic 
harassment. I issue to the OMA or to any 
concerned party an invitation to bring to my 
attention any example of bureaucratic harass- 
ment. I make a firm commitment that as Min- 
ister of Health I will continue to address any 
such situation. 

Ontario doctors have concerns and they 
share them with my ministry, so we can work 
them out together. I am aware of their con- 
cerns and we do meet regularly to discuss 
them. In short, I consider our relationship 
with the medical profession to be a good one. 
We are working together to get the real job 
done—looking after the health of every citizen 
of this province. 

We have no shortage of doctors in Ontario, 
and we do not expect such a shortage to 
develop. 

I am sorry that in the preparation of my 
answer some of the figures were not put into 
the text of my answer. This will be dis- 
tributed to all members for their perusal] and 
perhaps for their questions at a later time. 


Mr. Reid: Supplementary: May I ask the 
minister, when he speaks of oversupply, what 
he is doing about the lack of supply of doc- 
tors in northern Ontario, specifically in com- 
munities like Ignace, Emo, Fort Frances and 
other areas like that? And other than the sub- 
sidy program that has been in effect for some 
years, what policy has the ministry come 
up with to supply doctors for those areas in 
northern Ontario that are grossly under- 
serviced? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am looking for some 
figures, Mr. Speaker; I had the numbers here 
for the underserviced area program. At the 
present, out of 285 positions in the under- 
serviced area program, there are about 22 
vacancies, I believe. And out of the 99 
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dentistry positions in the underserviced area 
program, I think we are running at about 18 
or 20 vacancies in that area. 

This program, I think, has been eminently 
successful; it is one which has been examined 
by jurisdictions all over the world. In recent 
times visitors to Ontario have included the 
Minister of Health of Sweden and the Secre- 
tary of Health of the United States, both of 
whom have wanted to learn about our under- 
serviced area program and have gone away 
very impressed that it is one of the most 
thorough of its kind in the world. 


Mr. Reid: Supplementary: I realize it is a 
pretty good program; I suggested it 10 years 
ago. 


Mr. Speaker: Do you have a question? 


Mr. Reid: But if we have this oversupply, 
what specific policies, other than the subsidy 
program, is the minister using to get doctors 
into these communities that are short of 
them? That’s the question. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As the hon. member 
knows, there are a number of instances where 
we fund clinics, if you will. There is one in 
Ignace, if my memory serves me correctly, 
where we fund the clinic on a global budget, 
and it hires the medical and nursing staff. 
That’s an alternative that’s available where 
such a clinic could be viable. 

Otherwise, we are relying on the subsidy 
and, through Dr. Copeman in my ministry, 
we're working very hard to fill the vacancies 
as soon as possible. 


EDWARDSBURGH LAND ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Sterling: This is a question directed 
to the Minister of Industry and Tourism. In 
view of the comments contained in the 
Ontario Land Corporation annual report re- 
garding the Edwardsburgh land site and 
recent speculation as to the transfer of re- 
sponsibility of the site from Industry and 
Tourism to Natural Resources, can the min- 
ister indicate whether he is willing to table 
the final Dillon report on the land use capa- 
bility of the site so that the local communities 
can have meaningful input before any final 
decision on this matter is made? 


Mr. Breithaupt: We had that last week. 
Mr. Nixon: That’s not the Tory way. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Speaker, first of all, 
may I correct a misunderstanding—the land 
that presently is held in Edwardsburgh is 
not held by the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism. The land is held by the Ontario 
Land Corporation. We as a ministry have 
been assigned the responsibility of trying to 


find industries that would locate in a major 
industrial park in Edwardsburgh. 

Members will recall that some months 
ago we contracted with Dillon to produce— 


Mr. Nixon: They still think youre off your 
rocker. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We asked Dillon to 
put together a report indicating clearly the 
land-use factors, how the land should be 
divided and what other purposes it might 
be put into other than industrial use. 

It was reported to this House, and it’s been 
in the press, that Dillon clearly indicated to 
us that a large acreage could be used for 
industrial purposes, particularly that land 
adjacent to the St. Lawrence, while other 
lands could be used for recreational purposes, 
for forestry production and agricultural pro- 
duction. 

The report has been with our ministry. 
There has been input to the report from the 
mayors and the reeves of the various com- 
munites, and I shall take under consideration 
bringing the report into a public position. 

Mr. Nixon: You are off your rocker. 


Mr. Samis: Supplementary: Can the min- 
ister assure the municipalities in eastern 
Ontario that there will be due opportunity 
for input given to the municipalities before 
any decision is made as to future use of this 
site? Secondly, on any use in terms of forestry, 
will he assure us there will be consultation 
with the forest industry, namely, the pulp and 
paper plants, in eastern Ontario before any 
decision is made? 


Mr. Breithaupt: The same input they gave 
when you bought it. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I have no reason to 
indicate otherwise to this House. We will 
ask for the input of all of those at the political 
level and at the industrial level in eastern 
Ontario as to the future use of Edwardsburgh 
land. 


Mr. Samis: Before any decision? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There has been a very 
clear indication that a large acreage there 
can be used for forestry production. We are 
going to investigate it. The Minister of 
Natural Resources (Mr. F. S. Miller) and 
others will work together in relation to that. 

Regardless of who is asked to do what 
with this land in the interim, we are looking 
for industries for it. I can assure members 
that the ministry will continue to press to 
find large industries to go into Edwards- 
burgh township property. Let me make it 
very clear— 


Mr. Speaker: The 


supplementary dealt 
specifically with forestry. | 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, it didn’t, Mr. 
Speaker. I think it dealt with other uses as 
well, if I interpret the remarks. Very clearly, 
we will look at all aspects of it, but while 
the land is sitting there we are going to find 
some practical use for it until we find 
industry. 


Mr. Sweeney: Give it to John. 


JAILING OF WOMEN 


Mr. Stong: In the absence of the Minister 
of Correctional Services (Mr. Drea), I have 
a question for the Minister of Community 
and Social Services. 

In view of that minister's contemplation 
of the imposition of five-year jail terms on 
women and in the light of his policy state- 
ment in the Sunday Star yesterday: “We 
don’t believe any more, that any mother is 
better than no mother, and we have facilities 
to look after her children’— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That is a sexist remark. 


Mr. Stong: —has the Minister of Correc- 
tional Services discussed this government 
policy with his colleague, and if, as he ad- 
vocates, there is a large-scale imprisonment 
of women, what arrangements has this min- 
ister made to assist and look after the children 
involved? 

An hon. member: Put them all to work. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Wait till Barbara Yaffe 
gets that one. 


Hon. Mr. Norton: Mr. Speaker, I must 
say I was not aware that there had been a 
policy decision on the part of the government 
on that particular matter. I have not had an 
opportunity to discuss it with my colleague, 
the Minister of Correctional Services, and I 
assure the member I will as soon as he is 
available. 


Mr. Breithaupt: That’s strike one. 


Hon. Mr. Norton: However, should it 
become government policy I can assure 
members that my ministry is ready, willing 
and able to respond to ensure the welfare 
of the children who might be affected by 
any such policy. 


[3:00] 


Mr. Sweeney: Do you mean you are really 
going to try to follow it? 


OTTAWA BOARD OF CONTROL 


Mr. Cassidy: I have a question of the 
Treasurer concerning his request to the city 
of Ottawa to withdraw its private bill con- 
cerning the abolition of board of control. 


In view of the report of Mr. Hickey, the 
Mayo commission report and the very strong 
request of city council to go ahead with the 
abolition of the board of control, can he 
assure the House that the amendments to 
the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carle- 
ton Act in the spring will include the aboli- 
tion of Ottawa’s board of control? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I can't give that 
assurance until we have had a chance to 
examine the whole of the Mayo report. On 
the other hand, it is obvious that other 
legislation which has dealt with regions has 
in many instances wound up boards of con- 
trol. So I think it is a reasonable assumption, 
if not an out-and-out commitment. 

Mr. Cassidy: In view of the statements 
made by the members for Ottawa South 
(Mr. Bennett) and for Ottawa West (Mr. 
Baetz) who did not like the city’s request, 
can the minister assure the House that he 
will let the city of Ottawa know his inten- 
tions within the near future so that if they 
have to proceed by private bill they have 
ample warning? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: As soon as I know 
what my intentions are they will be an- 
nounced in this House. 


NURSES’ DISPUTE 


Mr. Lane: I would like to ask a question 
of the Minister of Health. Is the minister 
aware that the public health nurses in the 
Sudbury-Manitoulin district have been on 
strike since last Thursday morning? If he is 
aware of it, will he try to get these two 
groups together to try to settle the dif- 
ferences? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am aware there has 
been a strike in place in that umit since 
Thursday. The report I had, at least as of 
Friday, is that the board is going to try 
to get together with some of its employees 
to try to work out the differences. At this 
point in time, we are not intervening, 


Mr. Lane: In view of the great distances 
covered by these nurses, would the minister 
contact the medical health officer in Sudbury 
to see just how acute the situation is at the 
present time? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I didn’t quite catch 
the first part of the question but I take it 
the hon. member is asking that we ensure 
that the vital services of the health unit are 
as much as possible maintained. That is 
something we would monitor on a daily 
basis. I should point out that if there were 
to be any provincial government involvement 
in the labour dispute, it would be with the 
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assistance of my colleague, the Minister of 
Labour (B. Stephenson). 


SKYWAY TOLLS 


Mr. Bradley: A question for the provincial 
Treasurer: Last week the Minister of Trans- 
portation and Communications (Mr, Snow) 
tabled an answer to a question I had in the 
House indicating that the tolls on the 
Burlington Skyway and Garden City Skyway 
produced a revenue of $4.28 million in the 
last full year of operation. In light of the 
Treasurer's expressed concern about the an- 
ticipated revenues for this fiscal year, has he 
given consideration to reimposing the tolls 
on these two bridges and allowing our 
American friends to assist us in paying? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 


PROPERTY TAXATION 


Mr. Swart: In view of the statement by 
the PMLC to the Treasurer last Friday, and 
I quote: “The PMLC considers the unilateral 
breach of the Edmonton commitment by the 
government of Ontario totally unacceptable,” 
is he now willing to move back and negotiate 
his arbitrary revamping of the Edmonton 
commitment formula, which reduced the 
commitment from $421 million to $177 mil- 
lion or just a 5.3 per cent increase for those 
local government andi agencies for next year? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The hon. member 
was there on Friday morning and he heard 
my answer, which was no, 


Mr. Deans: Do you mean you haven't 
changed your mind since Friday? 

Mr. Swart: Doesn’t the Treasurer realize 
that this will likely force property taxes in 
1978 up to a greater extent than the average 
12.8 per cent for the last three years, and 
wouldn’t everyone else but himself think that 
perhaps it’s a rotten way to use the munic- 
ipalities and the property taxpayers? 

Interjections. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Speaker, the 
answer to both parts of the member’s question, 
as I heard them, is no. 


CAS BUDGETS 


Mr. G. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, a question of 
the Minister of Community and Social Serv- 
ices. In view of the Children’s Aid Society’s 
budgetary difficulties in the county of Simcoe, 
what programs will the minister be putting 
forth to end those problems? 

Hon. Mr. Norton: The budgetary ex- 
perience of that particular Children’s Aid 
Society is not that different from a group 


of others whose budgets are still unresolved 
for this fiscal year. 

We began communicating with that particu- 
lar society in April of this year, indicating 
the degree of adjustment that would be made 
in their original estimates, pursuant to noti- 
fication that each society got in December 
of last year. Since that time there has been 
a series of meetings with officials of my 
ministry going on throughout the summer. 
As of the early part of August or mid-August, 
the society was notified formally by me, of 
the final adjustment that would be in their 
1977-78 budget. 

That, as in the case of all Children’s Aid 
Societies is a matter which is subject to 
appeal by the society to a committee of re- 
view, and we have been notified by the Sim- 
coe County Children’s Aid Society that they 
wish to have such a review. 

I have appointed the chairman of the 
review committee and we are presently 
awaiting the appointment of the municipal 
representative by the municipalities affected. 
I have not yet received notification of their 
choice, but as soon as that takes place, I 
will be in a position to fix a date for the 
hearing and they will have a further oppor- 
tunity to present their concerns, The com- 
mittee will then recommend a final solution 
to me. 

I would point out that in the longer term, 
I am well aware of the fact that this year 
there have been delays, as there have been 
for many years, in the processing of Children’s 
Aid Society budgets. I have been working 
with my staff in an effort to try to improve 
upon that procedure. At the present time 
we anticipate receipt of the Children’s Aid 
Societies’ estimates for 1978 by approximately 
the middle of November and will immediately 
begin processing those with a view to being 
able to give them— 

Mr. Speaker: Will the hon. minister shorten 
his answer? 

Hon. Mr. Norton: Mr. Speaker, I realize 
that this is a question of considerable con- 
cern to members on both sides of the House 
and I simply wish to outline— 

Mr. S. Smith: Just say yes. 

Hon. Mr. Norton: I was asked what pro- 
grams or what approaches the ministry had 
to try to resolve this kind of problem. 

Mr. Warner: You have had enough time to 
explain the shambles. 

Hon. Mr. Norton: Given the opportunity, 
I will complete that answer, It is our plan 
by the end of February to be in a position 
to notify the societies of what the adjust- 
ments will be in their budgets for that fiscal 
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year. So the whole process should be moved 
up by six or eight months. 


WINTARIO FUNDS 


Mr. Kerrio: I have a question of the Min- 
ister of Culture and Recreation. Does the 
minister recall in the statement from the 
Treasurer that the major change in our 
financial situation is a significant downward 
adjustment in revenue? In the words of the 
Premier today these are difficult times. 
Would the minister think it is time to re- 
consider the application of Wintario funds— 
the spending of them? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: The criteria for the 
Wintario grants program are under constant 
and regular review. 


Mr. Kerrio: Maybe a more direct question, 
Mr. Speaker. In view of the financial diffi- 
culties in the province of Ontario, and job 
problems and such, would the minister re- 
consider and, maybe, put to this House the 
question of the reallocation of lottery funds 
to other purposes in our economy? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: The hon. member will 
know that section 9 of the Ontario Lottery 
Corporation Act is very specific with respect 
to the areas to be given attention by the 
Ontario grant program. 

Mr. Kerrio: I just ask the minister to con- 
sider. I know the specifics. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Would the hon. member 
drop me a note as to other areas in a spe- 
cifically designated field which he thought 
should be covered by the program; no doubt 
he would share that information with me? 
I would point out that it’s obviously against 
the general government policy; these are 
seen as dedicated funds and do not form 
part of the general revenues of the province. 

Mr. Kerrio: That's right. That’s what I 
would like to change. 

Hon. Myr. Rhodes: 
legislation. 


You supported the 


TTC FUNDING 


Mr. Wamer: Mr. Speaker, a question of 
the Minister of Transportation and Com- 
munications: Why does the province of 
Ontario want to run the Toronto Transit 
Commission? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Resign. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Resign, you are a 
disaster. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Speaker, I was going 
to say I don’ t know— 


An hon. member: He is probably right. 


Hon. Mr. Snow:—but Id like to assure 
the hon. member that the province of On- 
tario has no intention or desire whatsoever 
to run the Toronto Transit Commission. 

Mr. Warner: Supplementary: Is the min- 
ister then saying that the will take the 
strings off the conditional grant for oper- 
ating expenses, so that Metro is not forced 
either to raise property taxes or the fares? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know what strings 
the hon. member is referring to. To my 
knowledge there are basically no strings at- 
tached to the operating grants that this prov- 
ince makes in a very substantial amount to 


the TTC for operation of its system. We 


make two types of grants to Metro; we don’t 
make any grants to TTC. We make a grant 
to Metro for operating expense. We met with 
the officials of Metropolitan Toronto this 
year and they are quite agreeable and satis- 
fied, I believe, with the system as it’s work- 
ing and with the formula and the amount 
of grant that they will receive. 

We also make grants, as the hon. mem- 
ber knows, I’m sure, in the amount of 75 
per cent of the capital expenditures. My staff 
and the staff of the TTC, the staff of Metro 
and the budget chief of Metro between them 
have decided on their level of spending for 
this present year and for next year; and our 
budget has made provision for our 75 per 
cent of that level of spending. So I don’t 
know what strings the hon. member is re- 
ferring to. 

Mr. S. Smith: Supplementary: Does the 
minister not recognize that the 75 per cent 
grant for capital might in certain instances 
be much better used to supplement operat- 
ing expenses in order to prevent transit fare 
increases or property tax increases, because 
fare increases would further reduce rider- 
ship? Why does he not simply allocate an 
amount of money and let Toronto decide 
whether it wants to build such things as the 
light rail vehicle to Scarborough, or whether 
it wants to reduce its transit fares? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: In the legislation there 
are two provisions for grants. I would not 
be prepared to consider removing the divi- 
sion between the operating and the capital 


grants, because theyre two _ completely 
separate programs. 
Mr. Warner: Is the minister not aware 


that a letter came from his ministry indicat- 
ing that Metro must collect 70 per cent of 
the operating cost by way of the fare box, 
otherwise it does not get 15 per cent from 
the province of Ontario? And that the Metro 
chairman, Paul Godfrey—I gather a ee of 
the side over there— 
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Mr. Breithaupt: At times. 


Mr. Warner: —reacts objectively and reacts 
against the letter that has come from your 
ministry? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think the hon. 
member has his figures right at all. First of 
all, about a year ago, or a little earlier than 
this last year, I announced a new formula 
for all municipal transit systems whereby the 
provincial contribution would be based on a 
percentage of all operating costs of the 
system. I believe the percentage for Metro- 
politan Toronto is something in the neigh- 
bourhood of 13.75 per cent of total operat- 
ing cost. This is based on the target estab- 
lished for Metropolitan Toronto of raising 
72.5 per cent of their operating costs from 
the fare box, and the 13.75 per cent is 50 
per cent of the difference between the antic- 
ipated fare box revenues and the operating 
costs of the system. 

This leaves the municipalities with the 
option, if they can have a more efficient 
system, to still get the 13.75 per cent even 
if they get a higher revenue from the fare 
box, which would cut down on municipal 
expenditures. 

Mr. Speaker: The time for oral questions 
has expired. 


[3:25] 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS 


MINISTRY OF CONSUMER 
AND COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 
AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. Davison moved first reading of Bill 
75, An Act to amend the Ministry of Con- 
sumer and Commercial] Relations Act. 

Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Davison: Mr. Speaker, the purpose of 
this amendment is to require the Minister of 
Consumer and Commercial Relations to sub- 
mit an annual report to the assembly, and 
thereby to the consumers of Ontario, so 
that we know what they’re doing. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


House in committee of supply. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
THE SOLICITOR GENERAL 


(continued) 

On vote 1601, item 1, main office: 

Mr. Chairman: When the committee rose 
last session, we were discussing item 1 of 
vote 1601. Any further comments? 

Mr. Stong: I notice in dealing with the 
main office that the projected estimates for 


1977-78 are $638 million. I also notice that 
in the material supplied to me for the 
Solicitor General the estimates for 1976-77 
for the main office were $606 million. I’m 
wondering how he correlates that with the 
report of the public accounts committee 
which reported for the year ended March 
31, 1977, an estimate of $226 million and 
Management Board approval of $36 million, 
making a total of $262 million. How does 
that correlate with the increase he is 
requesting under this particular vote in his 
estimates for this year? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, if you 
could wait for a minute, I think Tl have that 
information. 

Mr. Chairman: I believe the hon. minister 
has the answer. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. If the hon. member is looking at the 
public accounts report to which he referred— 
and I think he’s looking at estimates under 
what was then vote 1501, at a $226,00C 
estimate for item 1 and the Management 
Board approvals of $36,000—if he'll look at 
the next estimate of $380,000 under vote 
1501, item 2, my information is that they 
have merged those two votes in the 1977-78 
estimates. 


Mr. Stong: I’m still having a little difficulty 
then, because the public accounts committee 
reported—and the minister will notice the ex- 
planation on page 253; it breaks it down item 
by item on the actual cost. 

Just for my own understanding, the esti- 
mates for 1976-77 showed salaries and wages 
at $395,000, where in fact the actual cost 
was $218,277. That does not appear to me 
to be a merger between those two votes. 
However, I stand to be corrected on that. 
There’s quite a discrepancy. Then this year 
the estimates are up to $416,500 over 
$218,277 for last year. If you take those two 
figures, the increase is almost double. I can’t 
see any indication in the material of the 
combining of those two votes. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I wonder if the hon. 
member would tell us the place where he’s 
getting the $395,000 from. 


Mr. Stong: In the material supplied by the 
minister in the black book. It’s under vote 
1601, item 1, of the estimates for 1976-77 
in the column for salaries and wages, which 
is $395,000. It was, in fact, for the same 
period. That’s the estimate. It doesn’t seem 
to separate those two votes, as the minister 
has indicated. Public accounts has another 
amount that is much less, ‘and this year we’re 
seeking much more. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I am not sure we have 
all the answers as clearly as we should have. 
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The answers are all here. What we are try- 
ing to do is put down in this year’s estimates 
a number of figures from last year’s esti- 
mates, some of which have been shifted 
about a little bit. Among them, there is an 
item for some $60,000 for legal expenses 
which have been transferred. That helps to 
add some confusion. 

As I understand it, you are looking at 
salary and wages in the 1976-77 estimates of 
$173,000 and unclassified salaries of $17,000, 
which total $190,000. If we then head over to 
the main office in 1976-77, we get a number 
of figures here: Salaries and wages, $117,000; 
unclassified salaries, $26,000; then that legal 
figure of $60,000 comes 'in; overtime, $2,000, 
and attendance bonuses, $300, which gives us 
a total of $205,300. 

I don’t feel that you are going to be able 
to follow those figures from what I have 
been saying here. What we had better do 
for you at the supper break is give you a 
breakdown where you can follow where we 
have taken them out of last year’s budget 
and placed them into this year’s budget, if 
that will be satisfactory. I know it’s confus- 
ing but when you transfer a few items from 
one budget in one year to another place in 
the budget the next year, such as was done 
with legal expenses, it does add to that 
contusion. If we can give those figures to you 
at the supper break, I think that will make 
it easier for you as well as myself to follow. 

Mr. Stong: I wonder if I could have some 
explanation with respect to the $60,000 legal 
expenses. Is that outside of the lawyers that 
the ministry employs and, if so, to what firm 
was that paid and for what? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That is one of the 
items we are talking about that is for this 
year, shown in this place this year. Last year 
they were shown as a separate item. In other 
words, this year they are shown as part of 
the main office, where we think they are 
more properly shown, and last year they were 
shown asa separate item. 

The $60,000 consists of the salaries of two 
lawyers who really belonged to the Attorney 
General’s ministry but who have been aat- 
tached to our ministry, Mr. John Ritchie and 
Mr. David Spring. They have one secretary 
between them. It covers two lawyers’ and one 
secretary's salary. 


Mr. Stong: Is that $60,000 representing 
salaries for the two lawyers and the secretary 
from the Attorney General’s department? Are 
they on the Attorney General’s payroll as 
well? I am concerned about a spill-over into 
the different ministries in this area in Justice 
policy. I am just concerned whether this rep- 


resents something that could be combined in 
the ministries rather than separate. 


[3:30] 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: They are not shown in 
the Attorney General’s estimates, but in our 
estimates. For appointment and responsibility 
all of the solicitors throughout the whole gov- 
ernment are considered as members of the 
Attorney General’s staff who are giving legal 
advice, I believe. They are not shown, how- 
ever, in the Attorney General’s budget, but 
in the budgets of the various ministries. 

When I say all lawyers, there are other 
lawyers such as my deputy minister who is a 
solicitor. I don’t put him in that category; 
but those who are giving legal advice to the 
ministry. 


Mr. Lupusella: As far as I see, it seems 
that from item 1 to item 7 there was an 
increase of $383,000. I heard the concern 
about those two lawyers working for the 
Solicitor General by providing legal assistance 
to him, and my main question is if it is pos- 
sible, instead of having two lawyers in his 
office in relation to legal problems which 
might arise from time to time, that the 
Solicitor General could use the staff of the 
Attorney General for such assistance maybe 
this would save some money? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, of the 
two solicitors that we have, the junior of the 
two works almost exclusively for the Ontario 
Provincial Police. They have a number of 
ongoing problems on a daily basis and he 
works almost exclusively, as I say, with them. 
Those are for internal problems. I am not 
saying that he gives advice in connection 
with prosecutions at all, but just dealing with 
the legal questions that arise within the 
operations of the Ontario Provincial Police. 

The other, Mr. Ritchie, who is the senior 
of the two, is the one in charge of drafting 
our various regulations and any proposed 
legislation that we may have. He _ also 
answers a number of legal questions, some of 
them that I see the most of are those dealing 
with the interpretation of the holiday and 
Sunday closing Act. I can’t see that either one 
of them has any spare time. 

As a matter of fact, I am pressing Mr. 
Ritchie to bring forward a little faster, if he 
can do so, some of the legislation that I 
want to put before the House. Our concern 
is, of course. that the House is not able to 
absorb the legislation as quickly as I might 
like to put it before you. Therefore, Mr. 
Ritchie is not behind as far as the House 
is concerned, but he has a heavy load as far 
as the ministry is concerned. 
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I don’t see that we could get along with 
any less. Also, of course, we have problems 
coming up from time to time through the 
coroners. They have a varety of legal prob- 
lems and they seek either the advice of Mr. 
Ritchie or Mr. Spring in regard to the matter 
of interpretation of the law that the coroners 
raise from time to time. 

They serve the whole ministry, and I think 
if you look at the various ministries of the 
government you will find, when it comes to 
legal advice, for a ministry that is actively 
engaged in the law we are probably running 
as closely and as efficiently as any ministry 
in this regard. 


Mr. Lupusella: With all respect to the min- 
isters statement, I realize that there is a 
need, in fact, to seek legal assistance from 
the two lawyers involved. The reason I have 
been raising this particular concern is that, as 
we heard and read in the newspapers lately, 
almost 100 OPP officers are going to be laid 
off. I don’t know when, and if, the Solicitor 
General in fact is going to follow this pro- 
cedure to lay off 100 OPP officers. In north- 
ern Ontario, for example, there was a par- 
ticular request for OPP officers; they do need 
them. Instead of following this kind of rou- 
tine in relation to laying off the OPP officers, 
is there any other way the Solicitor General 
can trim different sectors of his branch? It is 
something which is not really necessary; we 
don’t have to sacrifice 100 OPP officers. I 
would like to have an answer for that. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I am very pleased to 
have this opportunity to say a few words 
on that subject which, as we know, made a 
few headlines over the weekend. 

I was interviewed by the Globe and Mail 
Jast Friday afternoon and as a result we had 
a flurry of stories over the weekend, some of 
them suggesting, as the hon. member for 
Dovercourt has done, that this was about to 
happen. My assurance to the press and my 
assurance to this House is that it is not 
about to happen without a great deal more 
examination. My expressed hope is that it 
will not happen at all. 


The cabinet has issued a direction to us, 
like all of the ministries of government, that 
we should curtail expenditures where pos- 
sible. This, of course, might lead in some 
cases to the curtailment of staff. I think that’s 
very healthy and very good to examine this 
problem, and as in the other ministries, I 
asked my people to examine how we could 
go about this, 


I think the hope of the Management Board 
and Treasury was that some curtailment of 
staff could take place by not filling the posi- 


tions created by attrition. We’re very fortunate 
in my ministry that the OPP do not have a 
sizable attrition rate. In other words, these 
are people who take the work on as a 
lifetime career. Many of those who might be 
unsuitable are weeded out in the early pro- 
cess before they become permanent—during 
the probationary period. By the time they be- 
come accepted officers on the force, they are 
determined to make it a lifetime career and 
we are satisfied that they are capable of 
making it a lifetime career. So we have very 
little attrition in the uniformed personnel 
of the OPP. 

When we examined it—and as I say, it 
was a healthy exercise that we should 
examine it—we found that we could not 
meet any great savings by simply not re- 
appointing by reason of attrition. If we were 
to make any kind of a saving, it would have 
to be by reduction of the numbers of the 
junior officers, because they were the people 
without seniority and the people who, in the 
ordinary course, would go first. 

My officials reported back to me very 
quickly that this is what their examination 
showed. I immediately made my concerns 
known to certain other members of the 
cabinet, including the Treasurer and the 
Chairman of Management Board and the 
Premier himself. The instructions I received 
at that time from them—I say instructions; 
the suggestions I received—were that cer- 
tainly there was to be no dismissal of uni- 
formed people at the present time until 
cabinet had reassessed the position in regard 
to all of the uniformed staff. 

That reassessment is presently being taken. 
I hope to present to the Management Board 
very shortly the problem that we have. I am 
hopeful—and in fact expect—that some re- 
lief from that program will be given the 
OPP. I said to the question when it was 
raised—and of course there is no denying 
that we were looking at this possibility, but 
when the possible ways we can achieve it are 
reported back, I am satisfied that we are 
not going to achieve it in that way—by any 
reduction of OPP personnel. 

I would remind you that we have a lot 
invested in these people. They have received 
extensive training, extensive screening and it 
is the young people we need in the OPP, 
people who we can move up into some of the 
northern detachments, some of the places 
that are not quite as desirable as other loca- 
tions in the province. Certainly I have no 
thought that any of them will be dismissed 
because these are the people we perhaps 
need the most—the young and the new con- 
stables. , 
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The following and overriding point I would 
like to make is that the province and the 
government regard law and order as a very 
essential part of the program of government. 
In these times of trouble when many people 
are calling for more policing, we are not 
about to reduce provincial policing. 

I would remind you what we have done for 
the municipal forces. The municipal forces 
last year received greater grants on the per 
capita basis. I know those grants. were un- 
conditional grants, but they are based on the 
population and earmarked for police work. 
Last year we increased those, both to the 
regional and the municipal forces. It would 
be a little inconsistent for us to increase the 
grants municipally and reduce our own 
forces. 

A further point: you will recall that in 
March of this year I announced that we had 
received another $1.25 million to help us in 
our fight against organized crime. Some 
additional officers were taken on as a result 
of that. I think that organized crime has 
improved— 

Mr. Cunningham: Tell us all about it. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: When I say improved, 
I think it has been reduced a little since 
last March. But again it would be a little 
inconsistent, having given this extra money in 
the spring, to decide, a few months later, 
that we should retract it. 

So, yes, the problem was examined. But 
when the exercise is looked at and the results 
of that exercise are made known to cabinet, 
I feel confident that we will not be reducing 
the police force and attempting to save money 
in that way. 


Mr. Lupusella: I would like to make a 
short comment on that, if I may. I am really 
glad to hear that the Solicitor General has 
taken such a position and will protect those 
OPP members who are already on the force, 
in view of the total amount of money which 
the province of Ontario is spending on the 
OPP. I also would like to have an assurance 
from the Solicitor General as to whether or 
not he will protect, in some way, the service 
and the programs which the native police 
officers have initiated in order that no cuts 
will affect the native communities as well. 


Mr. Chairman: I might say some of the 
questions properly should come under vote 
1604. However if the minister wishes to 
complete the answer to that question, it 
would be all right. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. In that this will be a final decision 
of cabinet, I, of course, am unable to give 
as definite assurance as I would like to be 
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able to do. But I think I mentioned the other 
day that I couldn’t say what the odds were 
but I thought that they were close to 90 
per cent that we would not be reducing 
personnel. . 

The hon. member for Dovercourt makes 
reference to our native police program. It 
is one of our very successful programs. I 
think it is doing a great deal to establish 
a rapport among not only the police and the 
natives but, through the police, the civilian 
population off the reserves. I have the native 
chiefs asking for more police all of the time. 
In view of the fact that it is so successful 
and that that is where we want our young 
constables, both native and otherwise, I 
think if there should be any reduction—and 
the chance for reduction is slight—that the 
native program would be the last place that 
we would make that reduction. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any further ques- 
tions on item 1? The member for Lakeshore. 
[3:45] 

Mr. Lawlor: Mr. Chairman, with your 
indulgence—and I'll test it—normally in esti- 
mates the initial questions under the main 
office vote or the first vote have within reason 
—whatever that is—fairly wide-ranging ele- 
ments. I have some questions on that, while I 
suppose it could be argued they would fall 
elsewhere. At the same time, in my previous 
experience there have been no real objections. 
I will make them as short as I can. I have 
several very broad questions concerning the 
Solicitor Generalship as such. It also has 
the effect—and whether you do it later or you 
do it now I suspect matters very little—that 
you get a feeling of going ahead and getting 
on to the next vote. That may be illusory. 
Let’s not hallucinate ourselves in this as- 
sembly. 

First of all, very briefly, year after year in 
all the time I have been here, particularly 
with my colleague the member for Riverdale 
(Mr. Renwick), it seems as to the general 
philosophy of policing, let me put it that way, 
the department continues to exist in a state 
of confusion, even obfuscation, in this particu- 
lar regard as to what it thinks the police 
function ought to be and what it is. On 
one side, the police chiefs almost invariably 
speak in terms of a para-military organization 
with all that that implies in terms of disci- 
pline, echelons, categories, uniforms, blowing 
your nose, polishing your boots and doing 
any other number of things, as though you 
were under basic training in a perpetual way. 

That’s the American concept of policing. 
We've been over this ground. But T’m just 
going to mention it briefly again this year. 
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That’s the whole American approach to the 
police operation. There is a British approach, 
which I thought you would be more attuned 
to in the department, which is more in line 
with the report on the status of policing in 
Ontario, that a very considerable amount of 
autonomy, spontaneity and individual judge- 
ment be reposed in the individual police 
officer, that he has a very considerable dis- 
cretion. That discretion was reaffirmed in the 
reports, et cetera. But that’s not the way the 
thing operates, and it bothers me. 

I think that you are going to have to 
straighten out in your own mind as to where 
the emphasis should be. There have to be 
internal disciplines but do they have to be on 
a military model, or might they not be on a 
more flexible type of British model with 
respect to the way in which our particular 
police act? That would greatly aid in rapport 
with the citizen at large and in the approach 
of the police officer. Again, as I say, it’s 
in line with the report. But that’s not what 
you do. Your whole gravamen is towards 
the American system and it’s getting worse. 
That’s my first serious thought. Do you want 
to answer that? I have some more specific 
stuff. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I appreciate the ques- 
tion from the member for Lakeshore and I 
am sure I could discuss it with him at great 
length. I think that on appearances we are 
closer to the British system than the American 
system. 

He mentioned the matter of discipline and 
the matter of judgement. I don’t say they 
don't necessarily go hand in hand. If you 
look at the American policeman we have 
an image of them. I don’t wish to run down 
the American patrolmen as such, but I think 
you will find that the policeman on patrol in 
most Ontario communities has a smarter, more 
military appearance and is more like the 
policemen you will see working under the 
British system than those you find in the 
United States. When it comes to dress, ap- 
pearance and actions on the street, you will 
find our Ontario policemen more akin to the 
British policemen in matters of this sort than 
vou will to the American policemen. 

In all of these things, it is a case of trying 
to hit a happy mixture. Police operations 
must be of a semi- or para-military nature. 

If you detail a man to go to a certain 
place you expect that man to be there, and 
you expect him to be there when the hour 
of his appointment calls for him to be there. 
In that sense you must have discipline. He 
can’t return to his officer and say, “I 
thought I had something more important to 
do,” or, “I had to answer some other type 


of call.” If he is delegated to go there, he 
must be there and he must be ready to 
account for his attendance there, or explain 
why he was not there. 


Mr. Lawlor: So do you. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That is right, but his 
officer must know that he is there. If I am 
not where I’m supposed to be I have to do 
an accounting of sorts too, but it’s probably 
not a matter of life and death if I'm not 
there. Very often in the police operations it 
is a matter of life and death. 

So I'm not going to say that you can 
remove the type of punctuality and that kind 
of obedience of orders from our police, nor 
is it removed from the British system, I had 
the advantage of going to a short inspection 
of the British college just outside London in 
February of this year, and if you think we 
have spit and polish around our training 
barracks, you should see the kind of opera- 
tions they are put through there. 

So when you try to differentiate our sys- 
tem from the British system on these matters 
of discipline I fail to see that you’re making 
a valid differentiation. When it comes to 
matters of judgement I would hope that the 
kind of people we are now getting into the 
force and the kind of education that we are 
giving them at Aylmer and other places 
would allow for greater discretion; but 
nobody objects to the use of police discre- 
tion—unless they give that discretion in the 
favour of the citizen—faster than the citizen 
himself. 

As you know, when a breach of a statute 
or a law, the Criminal Code or otherwise, 
occurs, we don’t want to turn the policeman 
into both judge and jury. On this matter of 
breathalysers, we are finding that people 
object to the policeman being the person 
who should decide. I know under the Crim- 
inal Code they don’t decide that, but giving 
them as much discretion as the present use 
of the roadside breathalyser would purport 
to give them, I don’t know just where the 
division is between the policeman exercising 
his judgement and passing the judgement on 
to the courts to be exercised by them. 

I am one who thinks that our police would 
probably gain in favour a little bit with the 
public if they gave out more warnings. You 
cant, of course, give out a warning in a 
criminal case, but you can under the High- 
way Traffic Act. I just notice that the hon. 
member for Yorkview (Mr. Young) is in his 
seat, and I think if he was to ask me what 
about safety problems on the highways, he 
would probably be in favour of fewer 
warnings and more summonses issued when 
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it came to such matters as seat belts, speed- 
ing and breaches of the Highway Traffic Act. 

I would hope that we would strike a 
happy balance in regard to discipline. I 
would hope that we could strike a happy 
balance in regard to the exercise of discre- 
tion by policemen. We are training them at 
Aylmer to use more discretion, and I think 
were getting the kind of officer with the 
educational background in a variety of sub- 
jects who will be able to use that discretion. 
Having said that, I don’t expect my hon. 
friend from Lakeshore to agree that were 
following the right course, If he has any 
specific recommendations, I'd be glad to 
receive them. 


Mr. Lawlor: We have very limited time 
in this debate, and as the hon. minister says 
we could spend the whole time pretty well 
over this very issue. I only want to mention 
Ramsay Clarke’s “Crime in America,” the 
first portion of which is dedicated to the 
causes of crime in the society and the second 
part to the operation of police forces as such, 
apart from the courts, Crown attorneys and 
what not, and there’s particular emphasis 
upon the professionalization of the police 
forces which you had mentioned a moment 
ago. I believe this is being done through the 
auspices of the OPP to some commendable 
extent. That would involve, of necessity, a 
greater self-determination or autonomy, not 
only on the part of the individual officer but 
of these highly-trained individuals who will 
not work under those circumstances if they 
are given too much direction and there is too 
onerous a control. 

The other day, you said you would update 
the status report on policing. Have you been 
able to do that, and have we been supplied 
with copies thus far? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
I do have an update of that and I believe 
there are copies here. Perhaps I could ar- 
range for their distribution to the two 
opposition critics and Mr. Lawlor. I would 
be pleased if they could be distributed—as 
many as are available. 


Mr. Lawlor: Thank you very much. Now, 
under “analysis, research and _ planning,” 
which is the fifth vote— 


Mr. Chairman: I’d say to the member for 
Lakeshore, we've really just called item one. 


Mr. Lawlor: Oh, you're just on item one? 
Okay, we'll leave it. 

Just a word on organized crime, which is 
an overwhelming issue in this House. I know 
youve taken a minatory position but I 
suspect your position profoundly. Govern- 
ments and people in governments always, 
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for their own self-preservation if nothing 
else, take a sanguine or lordly position with 
respect to that subject. 

Are you aware that one of the Dubois 
brothers from Montreal recently moved into 
Ottawa; that the particular spill-over from 
the Quebec crime commission proceedings is 
affecting, and has affected, this province? The 
business of too much secrecy, vis-a-vis this 
House, and vis-a-vis the general public for 
that matter, with respect to this organized 
crime menace that hangs over all of us, the 
fact it is not given consideration and suffi- 
cient disclosure, this hiding behind the veil 
of secrecy in this particular matter, will do no 
good so far as the province is concerned. 
There must be reposed in the commissioners 
a very strong area of secrecy, you can’t spill 
all the beans or give all the information on 
wiretaps or what not; but we get absolutely 
nothing. We come cap in hand, begging to 
learn what extent organized crime has de- 
veloped or to get some rational statement 
about it. Some of us over here feel it is a 
far more serious matter. We will learn in 
the newspapers some morning, I suppose, 
when something cracks open. That’s a poor 
time, either for the government to make dis- 
closures or for us to learn of these matters. 

Precisely the reason for these estimates is 
to do a little digging in this particular respect. 
I think we should push you a little harder 
than we have in the past in this particular 
regard. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That is one of the 
disadvantages, Mr. Chairman, of dealing with 
estimates in the House instead of in com- 
mittee. Last year we had various people, 
both from the Ontario Police Commission 
and from the OPP, answer a few questions 
on what they were doing to try to enclose 
organized crime. I can repeat what was said 
last year. I’ve made suggestions to the opposi- 
tion critics; and I’m not being critical but 
the offer wasn’t taken up. I didn’t push it 
after the estimates were over but neither did 
the critics ask for any further information. 
But I would be glad to take them into our 
confidences—more than it would, perhaps, be 
wise to do in the House—let them see some 
of the things we're doing and talk to the 
officers who are more closely involved. I 
would be glad to do that. 

[4:00] 

You say do I know that this certain per- 
son has moved into Ontario. Certainly I, 
personally, don’t get reports on a day-by-day 
basis as to the movements of people suspected 
of organized crime, but the OPP do. I 
shouldn't just limit it to the OPP, because 
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we have a joint force working with the 
various municipal forces. The main one in- 
volved, of course, is the Metropolitan Toronto 
police force, but also the RCMP and the 
OPP. They work very closely together and 
I’m sure they know of the movements of all 
of these people. 

As I’ve said so many times, it’s not a case 
of knowing who is involved in organized 
crime; that seems to be easy to follow. 
When one person is taken out for various 
reasons, either death or imprisonment, the 
mantle seems to fall automatically on some- 
body else. From time to time I see reports 
that say so-and-so has now, apparently, 
taken over the running of one particular 
group from somebody else who, as I say, has 
passed on for various reasons. 

Our problem is to get the evidence to con- 
vict. You will recall when Quebec com- 
menced its inquiry into organized crime 
they had a great many unsolved murders 
which they felt were connected with the 
underworld. Thank goodness, we in Ontario 
didn’t have that kind of a problem. Their 
problem, in regard to violence and that type 
of thing, was much more severe, at least in 
my opinion and in the opinion of those who 
advised me, than anything we had here in 
Ontario. 

Neither the Attorney General (Mr. 
McMurtry) nor I have ruled out the possi- 
bility and said there are no occasions on 
which an inquiry into organized crime might 
be in the general public’s interest. I think it 
probably was in the Quebec situation. A lot 
of things were reviewed; a lot were brought 
to light in that inquiry. But, again, I would 
remind you that in the case of some of the 
names that were brought out there, the con- 
victions were obtained in Ontario and not 
in the province of Quebec. 

So our main job is to gather the evidence. 
Charges are laid from time to time both for 
drug trafficking and bookmaking. I think 
bookmaking is one of the most insidious 
crimes that we deal with, but certainly there 
have been charges laid on that. 


Mr. Lawlor: Loan-sharking. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Loan-sharking. What 
did I say? 


Mr. Lawlor: Bookmaking. 


Hon, Mr. MacBeth: I’m 
sharking is what I meant to say. 

If the House would like me to bring 
names and convictions—that type of thing— 
before them, I can certainly arrange to do 
that from time to time, but by that time it’s 
not news. Certainly the papers are more on 
top of it as its happening than I am and, 


sorry, loan- 


therefore, they have it by the time I could 
report to the House. 

In other words, I don’t ask that the police 
—and I think it advisable that I shouldn’t— 
that they advise me every time they're going 
to make some major raid or have enough 
evidence to arrest somebody. I certainly don’t 
want that kind of information in my office; 
I don’t think there’s any need for me to 
have it. I certainly get it after they have 
made any arrests of this nature, but the news- 
papers and media in general have it almost 
the instant it happens. By that time, there’s 
not much point in me reporting it to this 
House. If you wish me to institute some 
more up-to-date scheme whereby I could re- 
port on what we are doing in the way of 
prosecutions and following them up, I will 
try to do so for the advice of the House. 


Mr. Lawlor: I think it would be valuable. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: All right, Pl see what 
I can do in that regard. 


Mr. Lupusella: If I may, I would like to 
reply with a short statement about organized. 
crime and the way in which the Solicitor 
General has been expressing ideas and 
manoeuvres in which organized crime actually 
is under control. 

We had the words, several times; “Organ- 
ized crime in the province of Ontario is 
under control.” My main question, and the 
question which I raised in my opening state- 
ment, is how the Solicitor General can justify 
the statement which has been made by the 
federal Solicitor General, Mr. Francis Fox, 
trying to tell policemen in Toronto that they 
haven't been doing an adequate job in fighting 
organized crime. There is a contradiction in 
the statement which was released when the 
CBC broadcast a program about organized 
crime and the statement that was made at 
that time by top police officers that organized 
crime in the province of Ontario is under con- 
trol. The question is why there is such con- 
tradiction that Mr. Francis Fox is coming 
from Ottawa, stating that we didn’t do an 
adequate job. Can I have an answer to that? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: You will probably 
have to get that answer from Mr. Fox. As I 
said, we are working very closely with the 
RCMP, and I suppose it is a matter of one 
person’s opinion as against another person’s 
opinion as to when anything is under control. 

I don't get, from talking to the RCMP, 
that they believe organized crime is not in 
control in Ontario. You can ask, is any crime 
ever in control? As far as I am concerned, if 
crime exists to any extent it’s out of control. 
The question is, is it sufficiently under con- 
trol to take more drastic steps such as have 
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been suggested, by way of some inquiry? All 
I am saying is that we would lose more by 
a public inquiry than we would hope to gain. 

Certainly murder is not under control in 
this province in that we have a good number 
of murders, although I think the statistics 
show that they were down last year over the 
previous year. We have still got too many 
murders, because one murder is too many. So, 
depending on whom you are talking to, mur- 
der is either under control or out of control. 

The same applies to any crime, and I think 
you can follow that through into the field of 
organized crime. I have admitted that there 
is organized crime here in the province of 
Ontario. When we obtained that $1% million I 
gave a very quick rundown on some of the 
places where it was operating and the fields 
it was getting into. I am suggesting that 
organized crime is no greater here today than 
it was two or three years ago. Does that mean 
it's under control? As far as I am concerned, 
as I say, as long as it exists it is not under 
control, but I think it’s under control suffi- 
ciently that we are currently dealing with it 
in the best possible means that we can 
employ. 

We are always looking for better ways to 
deal with organized crime. The suggestion of 
the opposition, and about the only construc- 
tive suggestion I have heard in this regard, is 
to deal with it by a public inquiry. I am say- 
ing to you that the advice of my officials is 
that that would not be helpful at this time. 
But if you can suggest any better ways to 
control it, other than the methods the police 
are currently employing and apart from a 
public inquiry, I will be very happy to have 
those suggestions and will seek the advice 
of the police as to carrying them out. 


Mr. Cunningham: I have a few brief gen- 
eral comments relating to the Ontario Prov- 
incial Police, and I would ask your indul- 
gence in this regard, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Minister, I am delighted to see that 
you are going to resist any move by the 
executive council to reduce the staff of the 
Ontario Provincial Police, but I want to say 
to you that I am concerned about the phrase 
“until adequate reassessment has been given.” 
I want to say to you that I hope you might 
take copies of the debate, both the comments 
by myself and other members of the House 
in both the opposition party and the third 
party, to your executive council to convey to 
them the extent of support that I think exists 
for our police force and the concern I know 
that we all have collectively as it relates to 
adequate protection for the citizens of the 
province of Ontario. 


The speaker just prior to myself made ref- 
erence to organized crime, and I must say I 
share his concern. In these times of increased 
crime, to reduce the Ontario Provincial Police 
would be a retrogressive step to say the least. 
I know in my constituency we rely tremen- 
dously on your police force and I have come to 
appreciate them and know them by name, not 
only having been stopped on the highway on 
the odd occasion to be reminded that I might 
be speeding—in fact, I was reminded once in 
a very tangible way that I was speeding— 
but also to maintain law and order. 


Mr. Lawlor: How tangible? 

Mr. Cunningham: About $35 worth. 

Mr. Maeck: How many points? 

Mr. Cunningham: I know in communities 
such as mine that the smaller and rural town- 
ships have come to rely on and appreciate 
the Ontario Provincial Police in a way that 
people possibly residing in the Etobicoke area 
could never appreciate. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the general policing responsibilities 
in my constituency now are the responsibility 
of the Hamilton-Wentworth police force, 
many citizens still are inclined to call the 
Ontario Provincial Police first because they 
know that they can count on them. Secondly, 
they know they can find their way around the 
rural areas on a continuing basis. 

They are charged with the responsibility 
of highway traffic enforcement on that large 
Highway 6 that runs through my constituency 
and also on Highways 2 and 53 where we are 
having, I must say to you, some problems 
with enforcement. I think that is specifically 
a problem where there aren’t enough mem- 
bers of the force to adequately cover it. I 
know that the members of the force are 
aware of the tremendous problem that exists 
there and I am sure you will direct that their 
continuing attention is given to adequate 
enforcement on that rather dangerous stretch 
of highway. 

I can only say to you that in my view 
there seems to be some sort of duplication 
between the regular police forces in the out- 
lying communities and the Ontario Provincial 
Police. I think there are some cost effici- 
encies that might be obtained by restoring 
some of those responsibilities back to your 
police force. I was wondering if you have 
any statistics at the moment that you could 
either send me now or at a later date that 
relate to the cost per capita of policing in 
these outlying areas so that I might make 
some reasonable comparison with regard to 
policing costs per capita in constituencies 
that ere administered by their own local 
police forces. I would find that information 
very valuable. 
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Before I take my place, I would encourage 
you to possibly direct your officials to main- 
tain a more constant vigilance on Highways 
2 and 53. This has been a matter of great 
discussion with myself, citizens of my area, 
citizens of the village of Alberton and the 
town of Ancaster, and the Minister of Trans- 
portation and Communications (Mr. Snow), 
who until very recently was reluctant to 
accept our point of view. Effective enforce- 
ment of the highway speed regulations and 
the various other regulations of the Highway 
Traffic Act, I think, will contribute greatly 
to reduced levels of accidents on that stretch 
of highway. I would encourage you to see 
that that vigilance is maintained. 


Mr. Worton: While the minister is getting 
some facts on this particular issue, he is well 
aware that on Saturday night I had the 
opportunity to attend a retirement function 
for a gentleman who had given some 30 
years to the OPP in the various parts of 
Ontario, and in the last 10 years in Guelph. 

The m‘nister indicated to me that he would 
be happy if I brought greetings on behalf of 
his ministry and the government. I felt maybe 
I was stepping into something that had been 
unknown to me before. I did open my re- 
marks by saying that I felt something like 
the cattle thief that was about to be hung. 
As he walked up the steps, he said to the 
fellow, “take it easy, this is the first time 
this has happened to me.” Sure enough, he 
was right. I soon learned after a few remarks 
that there had been an announcement made 
that day that there was going to be a cutback 
on the staff of the OPP. 

After all the events were over, I talked 
with many of the men of his agency there, 
of the OPP. Like the previous members, I 
would be very concerned if these steps were 
taken because I think it’s the wrong time for 
your ministry to be instituting cutbacks in 
this force. I would like you to take back to 
your executive body the reaction I got from 
the calls on Sunday. Perhaps it is because 
there are a lot of people who know me and 
call me first-hand. I was certainly made 
aware of the feelings of the public. Quite 
frankly, until I got there on Saturday I was 
unaware of the situation. I thought that 
maybe it was the Toronto police that was 
undertaking his cutback. 


[4:15] 


As I mentioned earlier, and the other two 
members have mentioned, you should take a 
very serious look at this and talk to those 
other ministers who sit around you. Put your 
foot down and say that we want to main- 
tain our strength and maintain the effective 
force that we’ve had in the past. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Minister, would you 
like to reply at this time? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: T’ll try to do that. I 
was asked about the cost per capita and my 
information is $54.08 per capita; the infor- 
mation pertaining to operation of police 
forces in the province of Ontario, $54.08. 

Mr. Nixon: That’s all forces? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The information that 
my deputy has given me is that that is OPP. 
The total of municipal forces per capita cost, 
$47.44: Metro and regions, $48.72; villages, 
towns et cetera, $35.47. Those must be 
averages when youre dealing with the 
regions. 

| think Metropolitan Toronto was the 
highest. I don’t see that right here. I know 
we have it, because I was reading it the other 
day and it runs in my mind that the city of 
Toronto was up in the $60 figure per capita. 
The OPP is $54, and, of course, it varies from 
municipality to municipality on a per capita 
basis. 

I know the problem that the hon. member 
for Wentworth North (Mr. Cunningham) was 
speaking of in regard to traffic and speed 
limits. There were a great many complaints 
in connection with Highway 2 running 
through your riding where the people, be- 
cause of a number of accidents which had 
occurred there, felt that they were not 
getting sufficient policing. 

As a result of that, we did put more 
police patrols on. The OPP tries to regulate 
its supervision with radar and that sort of 
thing, depending on where their experience 
would lead officers to say which are the 
most dangerous and the highest risks, and 
that was one. I think as a result of their 
additional surveillarice of it there was less 
speeding, naturally, and greater enforce- 
ment. I hope the people there are a little 
more satisfied with conditions as they pres- 
ently exist, as opposed to what they were 
before the present tightening up. 

I have a good number of letters from the 
general public recently talking about the 
saving of energy and abiding by the 50 and 
60 speed limits respectively, depending on 
what road you're on. Again, I'm back into 
miles rather than kilometres, but in any 
event, a number of them have counted the 
number of speeders that have gone by. 

1 think I’ve had about 10 letters along 
this same line, saying they have been travel- 
ling at the speed limit and they have been 
counting the number of vehicles that passed 
them at certainly much greater than the 
speed limit I have, of course, replied to 
these along the line that we are doing our 
best. 
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There was about a 60 per cent increase 
in the amount of traffic tickets issued last 
year as compared with the previous year. 
Of course, I quote them that figure. Getting 
the people down to these lower speed limits 
is going to take a great deal of time. Certain- 
ly they are travelling at lower speeds than 
they did when the speed limit was 10 miles 
greater than it presently is. 

I believe the public is being educated, 
particularly through the greater number of 
tickets that are given. As I say, it’s about a 
60 per cent increase over the previous year 
since the speed limits were reduced. 

Mr. Nixon: Might I ask the minister if he 
has specific information that the average 
speed is down, or is that just his impression? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: If you ask me have I 
got a report that says what the average 
speed on the road is, no, I haven’t got that. 
We can certainly get something more spe- 
cific, I'm just looking at the fact, from my 
own experience I guess, in travelling High- 
way 400, when I myself used to travel a few 
miles over the speed limit, many people 
went by me at that. 

Now if I’m still a couple of miles over 
the speed limit, there are a few people who 
are still going by me, but not at the great 
speeds they used to go by me, So I think 
we have reduced the average speed by 
about 10 miles. But that is an impression, 
you are quite right. ['m using my own ob- 
servations in my own driving rather than 
the statistics. So when you pin me down, do 
I have a report from the police saying it is 
10 miles lower; no I haven't. But I do have 
a report from the police saying that we have 
issued 60 per cent more tickets at the re- 
duced speed limit. 

I don’t know whether I can get that other 
kind of information. I doubt if they've made 
that— 

Mr. Nixon: I doubt if it exists. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I doubt if they have 
made that kind of survey. I don’t know how 
they would, exactly, without knowing how 
much— 


Mr. Cunningham: Especially the trucks. 


Hon, Mr. MacBeth:—without knowing how 
much the average speed was before over 
the speed limit. 


Mr. Nixon: They've just made a lot more 
lawbreakers; they haven’t really reduced the 
speed. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No, no; I would dis- 
agree with that. I think they probably could 
give you some information on the amount 
over the speed limit they're now clocking 
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people at, as compared to what they were 
clocking them at before. I think you will 
find it is about the same percentage over, 
but I would have to get that for you. I 
don’t have it. 

Mr. Nixon: Do you go over the speed 
limit in your government car? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Very rarely, sir, very 
rarely. 

Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 

Mr. Nixon: I find that shocking. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I must admit that 
once or twice I have and only when I am 
driving it myself. The provincial driver 
never does that. 

Mr. Nixon: That is even more shocking. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Is that more shocking? 
I will have to take the blame. But very 
rarely, very marginally. 

Mr. Nixon: Just by a mile or two; pardon 
me, a kilometre or two. 


Mr. Chairman: Would the member for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk please keep in order. 

Mr. Nixon: Not when you are talking 
about OPP and the speed limit. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The hon. member 
has put me completely off here, I did want 
to mention Waterdown. I was in the riding 
of Wentworth North as recently as yester- 
day. 

Mr. Nixon: You're wasting your time. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I was just through 
there to observe the beauties of the riding. 


Mr. Cunningham: Certainly is. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I went to the rock 
garden, and then up from the rock garden I 
took a nice little road I hadn’t been on be- 
fore that led up to Dundas Street. But in 
the process I went—I guess it was the old 
Guelph Road I travelled on—in any event I 
went by the old OPP Waterdown detach- 
ment building there. They ran a good de- 
tachment there and that is in the process of 
being turned over to the regional police. 


Mr, Cunningham: Sad. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It may be. The Hamil- 
ton-Wentworth regional department is a 
good force. We will still be patrolling the 
highways in that area, but gradually they 
have taken over the other policing duties. 

Mr. Cunningham: Did you sell the 
building? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That is still under the 
process of negotiation; of course it won't be 
my ministry that will do it, it will be Gov- 
ernment Services. 
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Mr. Nixon: You don’t have anything to 
worry about there, George is bidding at $5. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I think they want it 
for $2. I think the building is in much 
better shape than $2. However, I won’t com- 
ment on whether they should get it for $2 or 
$2 million— 

Mr. Breaugh: Better be careful John 
Rhodes doesn’t get hold of it. It will cost you 
more than two bucks. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: We want, in any event, 
to co-operate with them and see that a 
police detachment of some sort is main- 
tained in that place. As you know, we will 
be continuing to do the provincia! highways 
in that area. 


Mr. Cunningham: I am just wondering, Mr. 
Chairman, has the minister undertaken to see 
that all the speedometers have been changed 
and all the speed detecting equipment has 
been changed to reflect our new metric speed 
limitsP An when did that take place if it 
did? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: You mean in the pro- 
vincial cars? 


Mr. Cunningham: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The OPP have cer- 
tainly changed all of theirs with the new 
signs on them. Of course most of them had, 
I assume, the new kilometers marked be- 
cause they are fairly recent cars that most 
of the police drive. Certainly I personally 
haven't examined them all to see if that has 
taken place, but they have had extensive 
information and instruction on the metric 
system and how it affects their problem with 
trafic control. So I think that has. been 
done, but I can’t say that I have personally 
examined them. 

I just wanted to mention the comments 
of the member for Wellington South (Mr. 
Worton) on bringing greetings to his riding 
last week where an officer from the force was 
retiring. I thank you for extending those 
greetings. I didn’t know when I asked him to 
do that that he’d be walking into the hornet’s 
nest that he did. 


Mr. Nixon: He blamed it on you. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I am sure he would. 
I can’t say anything more. I spoke on it 
earlier, I don’t think it’s about to happen 
and certainly we in this ministry will resist 
it for the many reasons that I gave earlier. 
I am sure you defended me well, and thanks 
for doing it. 

Mr. Maeck: Mr. Chairman, I have a couple 
of little things I wanted to speak to the 
minister about on this particular vote. The 
minister and I have talked about these things 
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before, but I was intrigued by the fact that 
he mentioned that his own personal position 
was that he feels that more warnings could 
be used rather than charges. I was a member 
of the OPP for eight years and I recall when 
I took my training here at 13 Queen’s Park 
Crescent, where the Frost Building is now, 
there was an instructor there by the name 
of Bill Oliver, Sergeant Oliver, and one of 
the things that I recall him telling the class 
at the time was that a policeman is not 
judged by the number of charges he lays but 
by the absence of crime in the community he 
serves. I think that is still good today. 

When I was on the OPP originally, when I 
first started out, we were given a lot of lee- 
way. We used our own judgement and we 
didn’t have too many NCOs standing over 
our shoulders telling us what we should do 
or shouldn’t do. We had enough to get some 
advice from, but it really was a matter of a 
policeman making his own judgement on 
many things. 


Mr. Nixon: What year was that? 


Mr. Maeck: It was 1949 when I joined 
and I resigned in 1957. 


Mr. Worton: Better than politics? 


Mr. B. Newman: Better than politics? 


Mr. Maeck: Well, Ill tell you, it was a 
little easier. The pay wasn’t too good in 
those days. Anyway, to give you an example 
of what I am talking about, it’s not so long 
ago that I had a constituent come into my 
office and this gentleman was, I believe, 68 
years old. He had become involved in a 
minor accident. A lady had backed out of a 
driveway and into the back of his truck or 
something such as that, and the lady was 
charged with an offence under the Highway 
Traffic Act. In the investigation, the police 
officer suddenly realized that this gentleman 
had not changed his address on his owner’s 
permit and immediately gave him a summons 
for $28. 

In my day, we would have probably said 
to that man, who was a local person—he’d 
moved probably 20 miles from where he had 
originally lived all his life—we would proba- 
bly have said, “You go and get your address 
changed on your owner’s permit and come 
back to us in 24 hours” or 48 hours. 


Mr. Nixon: Very sensible. 


Mr. Maeck: The job would have been 
done, he would have been happy and the law 
would have been complied with, but today 
it seems to me that in many detachments— 
and it may not be prevalent throughout the 
whole province—there seems to be a compe- 
tition as to who can lay the most charges. 
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I just don’t believe that that is the way 
police work should be done. I believe it can 
be done just as effectively in many cases by 
issuing warnings, and there’s no reason why 
the officer can’t keep track of the warnings 
that he has issued so that he can report to 
his senior people that he is doing his job. I 
just believe that in some cases we have 
strayed too far from that system. I am not 
advocating warnings for not using seatbelts. 
I am not advocating warnings for speeding. 
I believe that those are safety things that 
should be enforced very strenuously. There 
are many small traffic offences where I be- 
lieve charges are being laid today just as 
a matter of bringing up the count. 


Mr. Lawlor: No wonder this is five million 
too many. 


Mr. Lupusella: Just to raise money. 


Mr. Maeck: I just believe the job can be 
done just as well in many cases by issuing 
warnings. So, Mr. Minister, I am very happy 
to see that you share at least part of my 
outlook. 

While I am on my feet I would also like 
to mention that I believe each summer even 
yet we are having OPP officers transferred 
from detachments in the Parry Sound area 
to do summer duty in places such as Wasaga 
Beach and other places. 

[4:30] 

I’m wondering if that is still continuing 
and, if it is, I’m wondering if those officers 
could not be picked from areas that are not 
tourist areas, because we have a great influx 
of people in the Parry Sound area during 
the summer and that’s the time we need 
the extra officers. Yet that seems to be the 
time that they're siphoned off. I would 
suggest to you that the people from southern 
Ontario are spending their time up north 
and maybe you wouldn’t need as many down 
here. Maybe those are the ones who should 
be going to the special duty detachment 
where you increase the staff for the summer. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The hon. member for 
Parry Sound has spoken to me about his 
thoughts in regard to issuing warnings, and 
I think I. share them. As a matter of fact, 
when I was speaking to some police here a 
short while ago I mentioned your words to 
them, that the effectiveness did not depend 
on the number of tickets that has been 
issued but the spirit of law-abiding people 
in the community. That’s good, and that’s 
why I would like to see us place more 
policemen on the beat, where they know the 
community’ people and know which ones 
they can warn and which ones they can’t 
warn. I think that can apply to many of the 
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small towns across this province, where the 
policemen should know the people they are 
dealing with, 

It becomes a little different problem when 
you are dealing with Metropolitan Toronto, 
as I'm sure you realize. A policeman may 
stop me today for doing two miles over the 
speed limit, that I admit that I sometimes 
travel. If he issued me a warning he doesn’t 
know he’s just one of many policemen who 
have issued me a warning. In the course of 
a week I may get 10 policemen stopping 
me, all giving me warnings, and me not 
doing anything about them because I know 
I'm going to get that kind of easy treatment 
from them. 


Mr. Nixon: But that wouldn’t happen if 
you drove over the speed limit. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I know that won't 
happen, but that’s what I tell most of the 
people who write to me who think they 
have been unfairly treated, I said that if 
they keep by the laws they won't be un- 
fairly treated. That doesn’t always get a very 
warm reception from the recipients of the 
letters either, 

However, all I’m saying is if we could 
have more community policing I think we 
could do more of that, but the police are 
abused many times and taken for bits of 
patsies if, in a municipality like Toronto 
they simply issue warnings rather than the 
summonses. 

In trying to enforce the seatbelt legisla- 
tion, I have asked the OPP and the munic- 
ipal police through the OPC if they will not 
be a little tougher in issuing summonses, 
in that they've had a considerable length of 
time to give warnings, and for the most 
part they have been warnings with regard 
to seatbelts. I’m asking now that they should 
toughen up and give a few more summonses 
for non-wearing of seatbelts than they have 
in the past. 

This again becomes a matter of discretion. 
We give some general guidelines, as we've 
attempted to do on seatbelts, but it really 
comes down to the point that the member 
for Lakeshore (Mr. Lawlor) was using at 
the start, let’s give our policemen a little 
more discretion. I would suggest that the 
discretion that can be used ir community 
policing is a little broader than the discre- 
tion that might be used when you have the 
kind of policing that is done in Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

The member for Parry Sound also asked 
about taking constables from the Parry Sound 
detachment and using them in seasonal de- 
tachments. I can’t say whether that is done 
in Parry Sound, but you're telling me it is 
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done. That is a matter that the force regulates. 
I certainly don’t try to give them any direction 
as to where they take their people from, but 
we do have a number of seasonal detachments, 
as you are aware, and they take the people 
to staff those from the places where they feel 
they can afford them best. I can see, yours 
being a summer community and you have an 
influx of people, that you say take them from 
some other place, and I'll discuss that with 
the commissioner. As I say, he’s doing it on 
the basis of where he feels he can spare them 
best. 


Mr. Lupusella: Mr. Chairman, if I may, I 
would like to reply to a fundamental problem 
which was raised a few minutes ago, the 
relations between the police force and the 
public. I think the Solicitor General recog- 
nizes this particular problem existing, espe- 
cially—and I want to emphasize the word 
especially—in the Metropolitan area. 

I raised this particular matter in my open- 
ing statement. The police should change their 
attitude when they are dealing with the 
public. I think that is a very, very important 
issue and I think the public also recognizes a 
lack of concern coming from the police force. 
I had a great opportunity to talk to a lot of 
people here in Metro Toronto especially to 
people coming from each different ethnic 
community in the Metropolitan area. They 
are really concerned about this attitude. 

I don’t think people are worrying so much 
that they have been penalized, that they have 
to appear before the court, that they have to 
pay a traffic summons; they are really con- 
cerned about the way the police officers are 
treating them when they are approaching the 
public. That’s the principle which I would 
like to raise during these estimates, and I 
think that the Solicitor General is supposed 
to bring this particular concern to the police 
force. 

When the police stop someone in the 
street, that person, I’m sure, will recognize 
that something was wrong. If the police 
officers are going to be a little bit more 
humane—that’s the word which I would like 
to use—more humane when they approach 
the public, I think the public will respond 
in a better way. They are not worried so 
much because they are supposed to pay the 
summons, and I’m sure they will recognize 
that they were wrong in some way. It’s the 
duty of the police officer to approach that 
person in a more humane way, which at the 
moment is not done. 

The ethnic communities and a lot of people 
in Metropolitan Toronto recognize this kind 
of a problem. We can integrate the principle 
of education of the police officer and the pub- 


lic through this kind of approach between 
the public and the police officer. I’m not 
saying that the police officers from now on 
don’t have to penalize people when they are 
wrong. I’m not saying that. It’s the kind of 
approach—to explain to people why they were 
wrong. I’m sure most of the time when 
police officers are giving out tickets they don’t 
explain to people why they were wrong. That's 
the kind of educational approach which we 
have to use in the province of Ontario. 

I’m not saying, as someone suggested when 
I made my opening statement, that from now 
on we don’t have to stop the criminals, or 
we don’t have to take criminals to court. [m 
not suggesting this kind of a principle. I’m 
suggesting that police officers have a role in 
our society not just to penalize people but to 
educate people by being more humane when 
they approach the public. I hope that I make 
myself clear on that statement and I hope 
that the Solicitor General will understand, 
and understood what I was talking about 
when I made my opening statement. 

A lot of people among the ethnic com- 
munities see the misunderstandings which 
are taking place between the police officers 
and the minority groups in Metropolitan To- 
ronto. I hope this kind of attitude will change 
somehow and that this message is going to be 
brought by the Solicitor General to the police 
force here in Metropolitan Toronto. 

A lot of people have been coming into 
my office complaining, not so much about 
the amount of money which they are sup- 
posed to pay in court, or just because they 
were taken to court. They’ve been complain- 
ing about this lack of understanding and lack 
of concern by the police officers. I hope the 
Solicitor General will consider this particular 
problem and will bring this kind of message 
to the police force in Metropolitan Toronto. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Could I have 
an answer to that, please, if it is possible? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes. I hope I expressed 
sympathy with those views in what I have 
previously said. Again, it comes to dealing 
with a municipality like Toronto or Hamilton, 
or a local municipality where all of the 
policemen know most of the citizens there. 
So often the policemen in Toronto see a per- 
son for the first time when they are dealing 
with him because they’ve stopped him for a 
traffic offence or something else, and may 
never see that same person again. 

It becomes difficult for them to know who 
are the good guys and who are the bad guys, 
and I’m afraid sometimes they take the atti- 
tude that everybody is a bad guy. Not all 
policemen do so, but certainly some do, and 
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they approach a lot of people on the basis 
that they have to be rough and tough with 
them before perhaps sounding them out and 
saying: “Is this a person whom I can treat as 
another human being as opposed to some- 
body who is trying to pull the wool over my 
eyes?” 

Thank goodness, most of our policemen are 
polite. The member for York Centre raised 
the point where he had seen a Metro Toronto 
policeman apparently intimidating some per- 
son in public near the exhibition grounds. 
Regrettably, that does go on from time to 
time. It shouldn’t go on. J know a person who 
is most concerned about that is the Metro- 
politan Toronto Chief Harold Adamson, who 
instructs his police otherwise. 

Certainly, they are instructed otherwise in 
all of the schools they attend, whether at 
Aylmer or whether at our own OPP college 
on Sherbourne, or the Metropolitan Toronto 
college, or the various police schools across 
the province. They should be courteous. Cer- 
tainly, I will pass your comments on to the 
various forces, suggesting this matter of sym- 
pathy and courtesy when they’re dealing with 
individuals. 

I wanted to make a comment in regard to 
the ethnic problem, because I know you 
raised it with me over a year ago in connec- 
tion with the enforcement of our holiday and 
Sunday closing bylaw. I shouldn’t call it a 
bylaw, our statute. 


Mr. Lawlor: You are still on the Etobicoke 
council. 


Mr. Nixon: He wishes he were. 


‘Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes, sir, it was pretty 
good there too. They were good days. How- 
ever, when I refer to bylaws I guess I’m 
thinking of birdhouse bylaws and bathwater 
bylaws. In any event, when we're dealing 
with the ethnic communities there are a 
variety of traditions, a variety of practices 
that each of the ethnic communities carry 
out. Of course, when we are drafting our 
statutes we don’t allow that the Portuguese 
people may do something that is in keeping 
with their customs. We have made certain 
allowances for the Jewish people when we 
were dealing with the closing bylaws, and 
maybe we should have tried to accommodate 
each of the ethnic groups for their own 
purposes. 

Yours was a concern about selling certain 
things in Portuguese stores on a Sunday 
which they might ordinarily be able to sell 
in their own native land. I don’t know how 
you can accommodate that. We have asked 
the police to be sympathetic with it, yet the 
police can’t say, “All right, this is a set of 
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rules or laws for the Portuguese and there 
is another set for the Italians and another 
set for somebody else.” 

There has to be a certain uniformity in our 
laws, and if the exceptions are not made in 
the statutes or the bylaws it becomes a little 
difficult to ask the police to apply those, 
other than in the same sense that you are 
asking they apply them with, a little courtesy 
and a little understanding. Thank you. 


[4:45] 


Mr. Lupusella: I just have a short com- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. I didn’t really raise the 
particular concern of enforcement of the law 
by the police. I’m not trying to make any 
exemptions for people. There are certain stat- 
utes in the province of Ontario. I think that 
police officers, in a good manner, have a role 
in the implementation of those statutes. I do 
recognize that but I don’t see any justification 
of the toughness between the police officers 
and the public. I am not just emphasizing 
the problem of minority groups. I am talking 
about Metropolitan Toronto and the province 
of Ontario as a whole. 

I think when police officers meet the public 
they should be polite, Policemen shouldn’t be 
the judges on the street. That’s what I am 
trying to aim at. It’s up to the judicial process 
to recognize if the person is found guilty or 
not. I am not saying that the person shouldn’t 
be taken to court if he made a mistake or 
didn’t follow certain regulations. 

I am talking about the particular problem 
which is taking place when the officer is 
approaching the public, the way they are 
approaching the public, the way they are fining 
the public and the way they are taking 
people to the police cell or before the court. 
That’s the critical point which I hope the 
Solicitor General will understand, and that’s 
the principle which a lot of people are com- 
plaining about. Toughness in 1977 is some- 
thing which shouldn’t exist at all. The way 
policemen are approaching the public is some- 
thing which is important. I want to say to 
the Solicitor General, as an example, if I 
break the law, of course I recognize there 
are certain detrimental effects just by break- 
ing the law, but I cannot support and I can- 
not see the policeman really being rough 
to me, screaming on the streets when they 
stop me. They have the role of educating me 
by stating, “Well, sir, you made the mistake. 
I don’t think that you should do it. That’s 
$28 which you have to pay.” 

I would be more pleased if I saw this kind 
of effect taking place betwen the police offi- 
cers and the public. That’s the complaint 
which is taking place from the public to the 
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police officers. I hope somehow and in some 
way this problem will disappear, especially 
in Metropolitan Toronto. 


Mr. Chairman: Was there any reply from 
the minister? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No, I don’t think I 
can add anything further, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Nixon: I am not sure how we got so 
specifically on to the matters of policing, 
but since we are there I do want to join 
in the discussion that has gone on now for 
about the last hour. I want to take another 
point of view and to assure the minister that 
I know that he wants the police to act in a 
proper way with those people they contact 
in the community, and, in my observation, 
they almost invariably do. 

I want to say, on the other hand, that if 
the police are in a situation where they have 
to have their authority at least acknowl- 
edged, particularly when they are dealing 
with young people, then I do not approve 
of any of the muscular stuff unless it is 
necessary. I do feel that the police, in the 
experience that I have, do accomplish this 
in a reasonable and fair and equitable way. 

While you may have had indications from 
my colleagues and other members of ex- 
periences where the police have transgressed, 
I think we must make it quite clear that we 
also expect them to enforce the law. We, 
as members, meet the police ourselves when 
we are that mile or two over the speed limit 
that the minister referred to. I, myself, have 
not, of course, experienced that, but I under- 
stand that some have. 


Mr. Samis: What about the member for 
Essex North (Mr. Ruston)? 


Mr. Nixon: Even before they see your 
licence, I find they are invariably polite 
under those circumstances, but it is not 
often you get a chance to see them in action 
where there is some real action around, when 
they are not aware they are being observed 
by somebody, let’s say a member of. the 
Legislature or some other person on a police 
commission. Just outside our farm gate, 
about three weeks ago, there was a very 
serious accident involving a lot of property 
damage, injury and so on. The representative 
of the Brantford detachment who came out 
there—certainly I was watching him in ac- 
tion, and J thought more than once, not 
only how well trained he was, but what 
good personal sense he showed as the only 
officer on the scene, with all sorts of people 
around there undertaking to direct traffic 
and do this and do that. In a very fine way 
he assumed the leadership of all these well- 
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meaning citizens so that what had to be 
done was accomplished without delay. 

What really impressed me was that after 
the ambulance had gone and after the tow 
truck had dragged away the wrecks, he 
went around and shook hands with three or 
four of the people who had been particularly 
helpful to him. I thought, those people are 
going to go home and be very impressed 
with the fact, not only that they had come 
forward as citizens and helped but that the 
person in charge had recognized their help. 

You can train them to do many of these 
things, but it’s basically the good sense of 
the man or the woman. We have a number 
of women OPP in our area who are being 
well received and who are very effective, I 
understand, at determining that mile or two 
over the speed limit that we were talking 
about. 

I do want to say something about the 
matter the minister raised in his opening 
remarks having to do with policing, and 
that is the commitment of dollars towards 
the police force, I was quite surprised ac- 
tually to see that the amount we expend on 
OPP was as small as it is. Presumably this 
does not include their offices and the serving 
of their offices. 

I know we are not dealing directly with 
OPP now but with policing in general. 
However, I would hope that the minister 
would use his undoubted persuasive powers 
with those of his colleagues who want to 
establish regional police forces, even in areas 
not now regionalized. I really believe that 
this in the long run is a mistake. Our OPP 
have an excellent reputation. When they 
appear on the scene they carry with them 
a kind of authority that I would say to the 
minister is unmatched by other forces. 

In my view the OPP is to be preferred 
to allowing and insisting on regional policing 
to come out into the square miles of rural 
areas where highway patrols are necessary 
and where policing in small towns or villages 
that don’t even have a bylaw enforcement 
officer is necessary. 

There is an argument on behalf of the local 
people as well; that is, that it is cheaper for 
them. But as soon as you insist that they go 
into a regional policing situation, they pay 
for the OPP through their regular sources of 
taxation and then pay through the nose for 
what is essentially an urban kind of policing, 
which they don’t want and which, in my 
opinion, they don’t need. 

There has got to be somebody in that 
cabinet, in the arguments that I hope are 
taking place behind closed doors, who is 
going to put that. position against the un- 
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doubted powerful arguments from the Treas- 
urer and others that have led us into the 
multiplicity of hugely expensive regional 
police forces. Certainly I would not in any 
way criticize those regional police forces, 
but my own observation is that their capa- 
bilities and their morale leave something to 
be desired. 

We were at the opening of the police 
headquarters in the town of Paris. A repre- 
sentative of the Ontario Police Commission 
was there, and we may talk about that in 
detail under another vote. But one of the 
things that was discussed—we were talking 
about the undoubted excellence of the re- 
furbished house that was in use in Paris— 
was the comments made by people with a 
broad ambit of responsibility about, for ex- 
ample, the new regional police headquarters 
in Hamilton-Wentworth. 

Somebody said that, taking into account 
all the expenditure associated with that, 
there was a commitment of $15 million 
for that regional police headquarters. It prob- 
ably was the most effective and up-to-date 
police headquarters in the world—and no 
doubt there were those people who had 
travelled to many parts of the world to see 
that it was—with in-house TV surveillance 
and all the rest—everything was the best that 
money can buy. 

Of course we want the best for Hamilton 
and region; and yet I would say to the 
minister that if, through our regional govern- 
ments, we are going to provide the best in 
this area as well as the best in new regional 
headquarters—and, as in the instance of 
Hamilton-region, the very best in lower-tier 
regional governments—then we are just not 
going to be able to foot the bill. 

While were talking about this specific 
instance, I really hope that the minister is 
going to be perhaps a little tougher than he 
sometimes is with us and others in putting 
an alternative approach to the general polic- 
ing across the broad areas of the province to 
his colleagues. Do not allow us to be sucked 
in to this regional police concept by the argu- 
ment from the Treasurer and others that 
some people are getting off without paying 
their fair share. 

You might even have to accept an adjust- 
ment in the so-called fair share, but you 
should be arguing, in my view, not for any 
decimation of the OPP—in my view it is 
the best police force that I have ever ex- 
perienced, and I have seen the police in 
Paris, France, with the tommy guns on their 
backs. I’ve tried, for example, to get into 
the legislative building or the parliament 
buildings, Chambre des députés—as we call 


it in South Dumfries—in Paris, and seen the 
barbed wire and the armed guards and had 
them put the gun across like this to keep 
you out. 

Maybe that’s necessary. Thank God, it’s 
not necessary here. At the very other end 
of the policing situation, I know that in the 
small towns in my constituency, where some 
of the young bucks get out of hand on Satur- 
day night and maybe Friday night and maybe 
Thursday night too, there is no police there, 
but when the black and white car comes in 
and the people in the properly kept up uni- 
forms who know how to handle those situa- 
tions arrive, there is a feeling, “Well there’s 
somebody here who knows how to run this 
situation and bring it under control.” 

While, of course, they must be polite, they 
must also be prepared, when the circum- 
stances warrant it, to be tough as nails so 
that these people who are habitual law- 
breakers, pushing closer and closer to the line, 
are going to know that in the name of 
public order there is someone there who 
knows how to enforce the law, knows how to 
treat these people—not with brutality, which 
we can’t admit, but at least with the strength 
that is obviously required under these cir- 
cumstances. 

I’m glad the minister is saying we're not 
going to back down on this budget, and I 
would certainly support him, as it expands. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: All I can say to the 
hon. member for Brant-Oxford-Norfolk is 
thank you very much for your support of the 
police. You’ve expressed it to me from time 
to time, but again, I’m going to send a copy 
of Hansard containing what you’ve said to the 
commissioner, because it’s good to hear it 
said and it’s not said frequently enough. 

I’ve got my concerns about regional polic- 
ing, mainly from the point of view that we 
do have a good provincial force, as everybody 
here seems prepared to admit, and that if we 
allow it to gradually be dissipated by reason 
of regional forces taking over large areas 
of the province we will come to the point 
where the force may not require certain 
operations that it has. 

If it’s left, for instance, with only the 
northern part of Ontario to supervise, then 
how do we maintain some of the operations 
that it presently has? I know that the com- 
missioner is concerned about this as well. 
We don’t want it to become merely a high- 
way patrol, as it might do if we simply said, 
“All right, we'll continue to manage the pro- 
vincial highways of the province, but you 
look after all of the Criminal Code offences 
and things of that nature.” 
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I want the force to remain capable of look- 
ing after Criminal Code offences. I want it 
to remain capable of looking after all parts 
of law enforcement and not those just dealing 
with highway traffic. I too am concerned. Our 
ministry is concerned and the commissioner is 
concerned that taking over various regional 
forces should not be done to the detriment 
of the OPP. 

To a certain extent you can say that is 
already happening by the regions that have 
been established, but I think that has slowed 
down. I hope it has slowed down, and! I will 
certainly make my voice heard, not only here 
in the House but in the cabinet if there is 
any continuing movement in this way. 


Mr. Nixon: You could even roll it back. 
[5:00] 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It could be rolled back. 
I don’t want to speak against regional po- 
licing. ’m concerned not so much that the 
regional forces are good, but that the pro- 
vincial police should not become less able. 

Take, for instance, regional policing: When 
the municipality of Durham took over its 
regional policing, it immediately was con- 
cerned about the response time. We don’t ex- 
pect to have a two or three-minute response 
time to all of the calls that the OPP get. If 
vou recall, down in Pelee Island we were criti- 
cized last year because it took them a day in 
some circumstances with bad weather and a 
few other things to answer— 


Mr. Ruston: They can’t walk across water; 
some of them found it hard to get there. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —what appeared to be 
a routine call. If it was an emergency call, 
I hope other measures would have been 
taken. But in the eyes of the caller it was an 
emergency. That is one thing regional polic- 
ing is doing. It is lessening the response time. 
I mentioned that in Durham. They were slow 
to take over the northern part of their region 
because they said there was no way at the 
present time they could give the kind of 
response time they were giving in the south- 
ern part without a great many more auto- 
mobiles and men to do it. 

When you look at regional policing, I 
think it does in many cases give a_ better 
service. It has better communication and it 
has better response time, but those, I agree, 
are not the only factors to take into account. 
As I say, I don’t want to get into an argu- 
ment with you other than to point out some 
of the other sides. Basically I am in agree- 
ment with all of the things you have said 
about the OPP, regional policing and things 
of that nature. 


Mr. Williams: There are two matters of 
concern to me that I would like to discuss 
with you pertaining to the policing, and in 
particular the enforcement of speed limits 
on provincial highways. If I could for a 
moment, I would like to pursue the matter 
that was raised by the member for Went- 
worth North (Mr. Cunningham) a while back 
when he made reference to the use of official 
metric speed limits. 

In that regard, it is my understanding that 
when the federal authorities enacted the 
metric system and it became the law of the 
country, they did not at that time make it 
mandatory that all of the existing auto- 
mobiles on the highways had, in turn, to 
convert the speedometers in their auto- 
mobiles other than the automobiles that were 
being manufactured during the current pro- 
duction year and subsequent thereto. 

Consequently, I perceive that possibly a 
difficulty could arise. I ask you without 
intentionally begging the issue, whether or 
not the inception of the new metric system 
and speed limits, to your knowledge, any 
court cases have arisen wherein the techni- 
cality has been raised by counsel for a 
person who has been charged with a speed- 
ing conviction that because the person was 
being charged for speeding using the metric 
figures while the speedometer within the 
automobile was using the old system of deter- 
mining speed; therefore a technical defense 
would exist, bearing in mind that the 
motorist would not be expected to be con- 
tinually making mathematical conversions in 
his mind as he is driving as to relating the 
speed in miles to kilometers. 

I was wondering whether, in fact, that 
difficulty has surfaced to your knowledge. Of 
course, if it did arise it would create a 
monstrous problem as far as the courts 
successfully prosecuting cases of that nature. 
As I say, while it may be begging the issue, 
I think it is of sufficient importance and one 
that I know has raised some concern in 
speaking to some of my legal colleagues as 
to the notential technical defence that it 
does provide. For that reason I raise the 
question with you as to whether or not, to 
your knowledge, it has become a problem in 
the courts and as it relates to the day-to-day 
enforcement of speed limits on the provin- 
cial highways. 

The second question, which [’ll raise at 
this time before the first one is answered, so 
that staff could perhaps be preparing some of 
the information for you if it is not readily 
at hand, is with regard to that other aspect 
of enforcement of speed limits on provincial 
highways. I refer to that part of our pro- 
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gram that relates to enforcement by air 
patrol, as contrasted to the more conventional 
use of surveillance by radar in parked police 
vehicles at different locations on our high- 
ways. 

Could you indicate what resources in the 
provincial force are used in our air patrol 
program; what percentage would relate to 
our overall program of enforcement of speed 
limits on our provincial highways? What per- 
centage of our highways are designated for 
air surveillance? Could you indicate how 
many of our police officers are trained to 
conduct air surveillance? How many aircraft 
do we have that comprise part of our equip- 
ment used for this purpose and how many 
aircraft are leased for this purpose to carry 
out the air surveillance work on our high- 
ways? 

‘Could you indicate what overall cost would 
apply to the general enforcement of speed 
limits as it relates to the overall costs that are 
before us in the estimates; that is, what per- 
centage of the overall costs applied towards 
the enforcement of speed limits on our high- 
ways could be associated with the cost of 
equipment and personnel in the air surveil- 
lance section of our law enforcement pro- 
gram to the overall program? 

Could you indicate also whether those 
costs are proportionate to the revenues that 
are derived as they relate to the air surveil- 
lance program contrasted to the overall pro- 
gram—expenses versus revenues derived? 

I am wondering whether you could give us 
some general indication as to how those 
programs tie in together, the general program 
and the air surveillance program? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: As you know, we’ve 
been dealing with a good number of general 
questions and I felt that I could deal with 
most of them here with the deputy and our 
financial advisers. The questions that the hon. 
member for Oriole just asked—that is, dealing 
with air surveillance and the general propor- 
tions of how much we are spending on air 
surveillance as regard to on-the-road surveil- 
lance, I am not able to answer at this time. 
They are all good questions, and we can 
certainly supply answers. I'll take notice of 
these questions and we will have answers 
when we are dealing with the actual traffic 
division of our OPP vote, which is a little 
way off. Since they are specific questions I 
would prefer to deal with them in that way, 
but we do have notice of them and can cer- 
tainly have that information available. 

In regard to the transfer to the metric 
system, as you know, that came into effect 
on September 6. For the first little while I 
think all the police forces were probably 


giving the kind of warnings that we were 
talking about, becoming familiar with the 
operation itself and waiting for the proper 
signing of the new metric speeds. 

I don’t know of any problems before the 
courts at the present time in the enforcement 
of the new metric limits. I assume there will 
be some problems—and maybe the Attorney 
General can give us an up-to-date report on 
it—but I have not heard of any complaints 
through the policemen that they are having 
trouble with it. I think we would have those 
complaints now if the police themselves 
could not understand or were having diffi- 
culty in the administration of it. 

But of course the tickets that are paid 
willingly—I shouldn’t say willingly, but if 
they go in and pay without contesting they 
will have been paid. I doubt if any of the 
ones that may be contested would have 
reached the courts yet, this still being the 
month of October. Ill ask the Attorney 
General for some information on it, but 
there have been no complaints from the 
police that I'm aware of and I suspect that 
the courts have dealt with very few con- 
tested cases, if any, to this date. 

Mr. Warmer: Mr. Chairman, I’d like to go 
back for a moment, if the minister would 
allow, to some comments that were made by 
my colleague the member for Dovercourt 
(Mr. Lupusella) and the response. I certainly 
see a difference between the members of the 
police force having some good general presen- 
tation to the public, of being co-operative 
and so on, and a basic attitudinal difficulty. 
I’m wondering what the minister would have 
up his sleeve if he is confronted, first with 
a task force headed by Walter Pitman that 
was struck in Metro Toronto and which is 
to release its report in a couple of weeks— 
Inter-racial Violence in Metro Toronto—and if 
he’s further confronted with evidence from 
perhaps the Ontario Human Rights Commis- 
sion from the group that’s headed by Dr. 
Wilson Head—the name escapes me for a 
moment—or from other quarters to indicate 
that part of the difficulties with race relations 
in Metro Toronto is with the police force. 
What if that report says the difficulty is an 
attitudinal one; obviously not among most of 
the community relations officers, of whom 
there are very few, but among the general 
force? I’m wondering if the minister is faced 
with that kind of information and that kind 
of impression coming from many different 
quarters, if he can respond in a positive way 
to itP 

I realize part of the difficulty; I think it’s 
something that I mentioned last week when 
we were dealing with it. Metro Toronto has 
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identified a need for an extra 100 officers; 
many of those should be included as com- 
munity relations officers, but the Treasurer 
(Mr. McKeough) has decided that Metro 
Toronto can’t have any additional officers. 
Okay, that’s a problem. It’s a problem you 
have to live with as well as us. 

But ’m wondering what you do about the 
attitudinal problem, if it’s identified; if you 
become convinced that it’s there, that it 
exists among officers on the force. Is there 
some special way that you have of handling 
them? Does it make sense, for example—and 
here to be more concrete about it IJ] men- 
tion the East Indians: Part of the East Indian 
community in Metro Toronto had made an 
offer to the Toronto police ferce of running 
some courses for them that would help them 
to better understand the culture and the back- 
ground of the people who are coming here 
from East India. That, I understand, was 
rejected by the Metro Toronto police force. 

I’m wondering if that kind of culturation, 
that kind of education as to cultural practices 
and religious practices and! so on, would be 
a very good type of thing for the police 
forces in Metro Toronto—and perhaps other 
urban centres, but particularly Metro To- 
ronto—to be engaged in? I fully realize you 
may want to comment more fully when we 
get to the part of the vote that deals with 
the police college, because surely that’s where 
much of the training time should be allotted, 
maybe that’s where a lot of the problems 
perhaps stem from. 


[5:15] 


But given an existing problem, where do 
we go from here? What is it that you can do 
to provide some guidance and some leader- 
ship to overcome what I perceive to be a very 
real problem for many of our ethnic com- 
munities, in particular at this point in time 
the people from India and Pakistan, and 
other similarly placed countries? Sure, it’s 
one in a series. There have always been racial 
problems in Toronto, stemming back, I guess, 
to the days around the turn of the century 
when the Irish Catholics were beset upon in 
this city, unable to get work and so on. This 
is the latest in a series, but it’s more pro- 
nounced than perhaps what we've seen, save 
for the early 1950s when Italian people were 
under great pressure and great attacks by 
people in this city. 

I want to know from the Solicitor General 
where we go from here. What is it that he 
can do to help overcome the problem? What 
is it that he can do when the Metro Toronto 
police force turns down an opportunity for 
their officers to learn more about the ethnic 


communities that reside in this city, because 
I think he well understands that when we put 
it into perspective we're talking about an 
extremely large population? We're not talking 
about a handful of people at all. The Italian 
community in our city probably numbers 
400,000. As we start listing from there down 
—the Greek community, Indo-Pakistani com- 
munity and so on—we’re probably talking a 
balance of, I'd say, at least three-quarters of 
a million people in Metro Toronto, That’s a 
pretty sizable number. We have a difficult 
problem and we don’t seem to be getting 
answers. 

Lastly, I'd ask, if the Solicitor General can 
respond would he also put in what happens 
after November 6, when there is to be a very 
large rally outside of Toronto city hall by 
people from the East Indian community with 
regard to the police force and what they see 
as inadequate service? Of what assistance can 
he be in responding to that very desperate 
cry youre going to hear on November 6? 
Where do we go from here? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: In response to the 
opening remarks of the critic of the NDP, I 
spent some time last Monday dealing with 
this subject. I mentioned that it was a sick- 
ness of all of our society that we allow prej- 
udices of this nature to find expression in 
various ways, some of them with lettering on 
the sides of buildings and walls, others with 
verbal abuse, and still on occasion physical 
abuse. 

With the police being a portion of society, 
regrettably sometimes it does turn up in the 
occasional policeman, but I would say that 
where it turns up in the police it is in a far 
less percentage than it is in the population as 
a whole. All I can say is that it is a matter 
of ‘continual education. The police them- 
selves—and I’m particularly thinking of Metro- 
politan Toronto now—have a very extensive 
educational program through community 
officer of work where they are trying to relate 
one group to another group and go in and 
take an active hand in that. Certainly they 
have courses throughout the force that try to 
bring about the kind of tolerance that we 
should thave. It is an educational program and 
is ongoing. 

I think our newspapers are doing a good 
service in this regard and so are the various 
media. Regrettably, of course, while they are 
preaching this kind of tolerance, sometimes 
they are the ones that give evidence to the 
intolerance that is. there, So, while they are 
doing a good service on one hand, sometimes 
they do a bad service on the other. 
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However, I don’t have any easy solution 
for it. I’m sure you don’t either, other than 
continual education, which is going on. We 
have special courses at Alymer dealing with 
this kind of understanding, teaching the tra- 
ditions of one ethnic group as opposed to 
another ethnic group. I’ve mentioned that 
Toronto has that; Toronto has a good com- 
munity police program. 

You suggested the Treasurer said they 
could not have any more policemen. I would 
suggest to you that is not correct. He may 
have said there is a limit to the amount of 
money that we, the province, are going to 
supply to them. But, as you know, they are 
entitled or have the freedom of employing all 
the people they wish if they wish to pay for 
them. Of course, there is always the “if,” 
whether we at the provincial level wish to 
pay for it or the citizens at the municipal 
level wish to pay for it. There are, of course, 
some limits on that on both sides. 

I have nothing more to add, other than 
what I said the other night. If you have any 
easy solutions for this great problem we'll be 
glad to pass them on to the police, but, as I 
said, continual education is, to my mind, the 
answer. 


Mr. Stong: There’s been an awful lot of 
territory covered since I last spoke of this 
issue here this afternoon, but I do have some 
specific questions dealing with the police 
training, public relations, methods of gather- 
ing evidence and giving evidence in court, 
but I prefer to leave those comments until 
a specific vote. 

However, there is one thing that I would 
like to mention prior to passing this vote and 
that is the reported alleged layoff of 75 OPP 
officers. I endorse fully, Mr. Chairman, 
through you to the minister, what he has said 
and his attitude. I can’t let it go past without 
referring to the subject matter of the article 
that appeared in the paper. Perhaps I’m sus- 
picious by nature, but I do not impute any 
improper motivation to the minister, particu- 
larly the minister who holds the office of the 
Solicitor General. 

I would say that the subject matter of this 
article at best is suspect, and at worst will 
probably show a great lack of communica- 
tion between the office of the Solicitor Gen- 
eral and the rest of cabinet, and perhaps 
Management Board. I’m not sure how this 
article got reported or how the information 
leaked out to the particular reporter but it 
would seem to indicate, from where I stand, 
that there is a lack of consideration. The fact 
that this type of information could be leaked 
to the public prior to cabinet considering 


what the Solicitor General has by way of 
input is inexcusable in my mind. 

I might say it’s tantamount to building a 
straw house and then blowing it down; a 
straw man argument as well. I might say, as 
well, that it borders on the irresponsible, this 
type of thing being leaked to the public, be- 
cause it would indicate an attitude wherein 
certain people are playing with the lives of 
police officers. 

I received two complaints from police offi- 
cers on the weekend after this story had been 
made public. I impute, as I said, no motiva- 
tion to this minister and I agree with what 
he said. I’m sure that he had nothing to do 
with this as far as its being leaked. The fact 
is that we don’t consider only the police 
officers in this respect, that their lives and 
plans are being played with, but the safety 
and the peace of the public in the commu- 
nities is being toyed with and the communities 
become upset as well. 

1 think that some level of criticism should 
be levelled at the government in allowing 
this type of article to be printed at a time 
when the estimates are being discussed. It 
seems to me that it’s a premature article and 
ought not to have been published. I would 
hope that the Solicitor General would be 
angry at the type of leak that this created 
and the fact that it was let out to the public 
prior to his input to cabinet. 

I do support the Solicitor General, Mr. 
Chairman, through you, with his attitude as 
reported and his determination to keep those 
police officers on the force at this time when 
crime is on the increase and at a time when 
obviously—and we're hoping to demonstrate 
this through the estimates—there can be cuts 
in other areas but not in police personnel. 

Perhaps one of the considerations, as I 
said in my opening statement, would be to 
amalgamate some of the ministries that are 
in existence in the Justice policy field; per- 
haps, as has been demonstrated today, in 
the overlapping of legal services, but in that 
area and not in the cutting of personnel. I 
think it demonstrates a great concern, and the 
government ought to be concerned, that this 
type of thing can be printed at such a time 
and in such a way as it was and leaked to the 
public as it was. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I could not agree more 
with you when you say that it's a concern to 
you. It was certainly a concern to me. I am 
not surprised that the information got out. I 
don’t know how you do it in an organization 
the size of our own when you are making a 
survey. I could not deny, nor did I want to 
deny to the press, that this was a request that 
had been made to our ministry to see how 
we could reduce our expenditures, 
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We looked at it; and when you are looking 
at it, you go across the whole province. It 
is not just a number of uniformed people 
who would be informed but a number of 
civilian people as well who were working on 
this to report back to me. It would have 
fairly wide circulation in the ministry in 
order to obtain the necessary information. 

I don’t know where the leak came from 
but, as I say, there would be people in vari- 
ous ministries involved. Management Board 
knew that we were doing this examination. 
My ministry knew that we were doing it. 1] 
haven’t got a figure, but I suppose there 
would be more than 100 people who would 
need to know so that the report could be 
made, and somebody who would be naturally 
disgruntled by it could very well have re- 
leased it. 

I have not attempted to try to find where 
it went out, because IJ think there are so 
many places it could have got out that it 
would be like looking for a needle iin a hay- 
stack. Maybe we should be trying to find 
where that particular leak occurred, particu- 
larly when there was truth that we were 
doing this examination. It was hard to take 
any steps to react in any positive way when 
the question was put to me. 

Mr. Moon called me on Friday afternoon 
and said, “Is this right?” He had definite 
information that this was going on and that 
so and so was about to happen. Of course 
it was the phrase “about to happen” that 
bothered me, because I knew it was not 
about to happen. But that is the way they 
operate and I' was concerned. 

Some of my concern, of course, was with 
Mr. MacDonald, who is the president of the 
OPP Association. He was most upset be- 
cause the reporter had naturally gone on to 
him to say: “What have you got to say about 
it?’ He was hot on the wire to me, saying, 
“How come you make your announcements 
through the press rather than dealing with 
me and otherwise.” 

Yes, I was most concerned about it. I 
haven’t since had an opportunity of discuss- 
ing with the commission whether we can try 
to find where the leak occurred. Maybe I 
should give some thought to following that 
up; I will certainly discuss it with the com- 
missioner. But it could have taken place 
through so many windows that I am not sure 
there’s anything to be gained by it at this 
time. 

I regret that this type of examination has 
to be done in a fish bow! but it is one of the 
difficulties you encounter when you are deal- 
ing with a government that is as wide open 
as ours. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
ask the minister if he is not concerned about 
the proliferation of plant guards and spe- 
cial constables that we find throughout the 
province of Ontario. 

We find that practically every store will 
have one, two, three or a half a dozen secur- 
ity guards who not only take care of security 
within the premises but quite often go out 
on the street. The various big auto industries 
have them. They direct traffic and they do 
practically everything that the regular police 
officer would do. 

Is the minister not concerned that we may 
be developing large private armies, so to 
speak, with the proliferation of special con- 
stable status to some of these people? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes, I am. We do have 
a proliferation of them, which I suppose re- 
flects once more the society in which we 
live, in that every plant seems to need a 
guard and a good number of stores need 
private detectives of some sort to guard 
against shoplifting and that type of breach 
of the Criminal Code. 

[5:30] 

I am not suggesting we should say there 
will not be any because they serve a purpose 
and they help, I suppose, to maintain the 
law at private expense as opposed to main- 
taining it at public expense. One of the bills 
that we have ready for legislation, when we 
can reach it, is an Act to regulate them 
more carefully, saying what kind of identi- 
fication they can carry, what kind of training 
they may receive, and when and if they may 
carry any arms at all. They have to get spe- 
cial permission now to be armed and that is 
very rarely given. 

I regret that society needs them, or appears 
to need them, and I am certainly in favour 
of this being done at private expense as op- 
posed to public expense. But I am _ con- 
cerned that we don’t have greater control 
over their activities than we presently do. 
Legislation will be forthcoming shortly. 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to ask of the 
minister when he was going to introduce 
legislation because we really do need guide- 
lines as to the responsibilities of the indi- 
viduals so named. As well, I would think 
they should undergo some type of formal 
training so that they stay within the ambit 
of their responsibilities, rather than go be- 
yond that. 


Mr. Warner: I would like to pursue this 
point for a moment. The minister made a 
statement that it is at private cost. I am 
wondering if he could be a little more spe- 
cific on that. 
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For example, in one instance I had to 
deal with in my riding, it involved one of 
these security guards who had taken the law 
into his own hands and severely beaten up 
a constituent. That security guard had been 
in the employ of the school board. I take 
that to be a public responsibility. The school 
board has seen fit to hire a security outfit 
in order to guard the schools. It was while 
on this duty that the particular security 
guard got involved in an altercation which 
was entirely his fault and later admitted 
by the security company to be entirely the 
fault of the guard. I believe they dismissed 
the person. 

None the less, the point of it all is that 
when you make the statement about it being 
a private concern or private money, I wonder 
where the boundary line is. In this instance, 
it was a school board which is publicly 
funded and publicly operated. Should they 
not be able to draw on the police force, 
rather than having to subscribe to a secur- 
ity outfit? The standards, as we know, with- 
out your legislation, as they stand now, 
arent the same. They are far more lax in 
terms of these security outfits. 

There is some question as to how many 
of them have firearms. In addition to that, 
they seem to be able to carry other weap- 
ons—not firearms, but other types of weapons 
they can use. I am just wondering where you 
draw the line. What is your definition of pri- 
vate versus public funds in this? Where do you 
put the school boards in all this? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I haven’t tried to draw 
any line particularly. You realize that we 
have special people in this building pro- 
tecting the security of this building who are 
not police officers. I don’t think that’s a 
bad thing. Mind you, the ones in this build- 
ing are under the control of this ministry 
and under the control of the OPP. But 
there are all sorts’ of degrees, from this 
building right down to the smallest factory 
or store, where they may want to have 
security guards. Years ago they were simply 
regarded as night watchmen. I am not com- 
paring all security guards to night watch- 
men, but so often now instead of having a 
night watchman they will employ one of 
these security firms to do that kind of work. 

I see nothing the matter with school 
boards employing private people. I remem- 
ber when I was on the Etobicoke Hydro 
Commission we had a security person from 
private industry who was on guard there all 
night long, making sure that the building 
wasn’t broken into in any way. They have 
no right or no authority to take the law 
into their own hands and certainly not to 


commit any breach of that law or to com- 
mit an assault. Some of them may have spe- 
cial police powers of arrest, but very few 
of them are licensed to carry arms of any 
kind. You say they carry other arms. Cer- 
tainly we would take a dim view if they 
were carrying police billies or anything of 
that nature. 

It’s hard to have them under control all 
the time but they are inspected at the present 
time by the OPP and if there are complaints 
of that nature they should be made known 
to the OPP. As for saying who could employ 
them and who couldn’t employ them, I think 
they should be available for everybody to 
employ. But again, if they commit a breach 
of the peace, as you indicated they did in 
the case you referred to, then that of course 
should be reported to the police and proper 
police action taken. 

Generally, if it is a matter of a breach of 
the peace or some kind of physical force 
being used, the security people are the first 
to call in the police. That’s what we tell 
them: If there’s trouble ‘brewing or you think 
that physical force might be either exercised 
against you or threatened against you, by all 
means call in the police. Primarily their job 
is not a strong-arm job at all. 


Mr. McGuigan: Id like to ask the Solicitor 
General if hhe’s considered further the small 
towns which appreciate the efficiency and the 
professionalization of the Ontario Provincial 
Police and have over a number of years re- 
quested that the OPP take over local services. 

Vm thinking particularly of the town of 
Dresden in the riding of Kent-Elgin, which 
has made this request a number of times, I 
think the most recent being August 16 when 
a delegation visited you. I think we can accept 
the restraints program in that we can realize 
the ministry perhaps doesn’t have moneys to 
fund extra police work, but in the case of 
Dresden they estimate their present cost to be 
no greater under the municipal system than 
it would be paying for the services of the 
OPP. 

You have given the answer that the prob- 
lem is the government’s system of funnelling 
all incoming money into consolidated revenue 
and therefore it cannot be used to offset the 
additional costs of the provincial police. I am 
wondering, sir, what approach you're making 
to your colleagues, or what approach the 
members of this House can make to your 
colleagues, to examine that principle and see 
if it can’t be altered. I wonder if there is 
some overriding reason that compels them to 
adhere to that system. 
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Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The hon. member for 
Kent-Elgin has raised this point with me, as 
he knows, and has brought in a delegation to 
see me. We are most sympathetic with the 
request of the people from Dresden to take 
over policing and hope to do so as soon as 
financial abilities allow us to do it. 

As for financial abilities allowing us to do 
it, you are right that we have a strict budget 
this year and although we might be repaid 
by the good people of Dresden for taking 
over their policing, that is not the way in 
which the budget operates. That money 
would go to the Treasurer and we would still 
be told to live within our budget. 

That is one of the matters that I said I 
would discuss with the Treasurer and with 
Management Board. We had started to pre- 
pare our background material to present to 
the Treasurer in regard to Dresden and a 
number of other towns that are in this same 
position where the task force suggested we 
should be taking over policing. It’s one of 
those places where we yet have to move as 
fully as we'd like to move. 

During the time we were in the prepara- 
tion of this paper, this other directive came 
out that we should be looking around for 
further cuts and so the first paper has been 
side-tracked while we battle with this other 
problem of reduced personnel. When I get 
the problem of reduced personnel straight- 
ened out I hope we'll be able to go back to 
the Treasurer and to the cabinet in saying, 
“All right. In compliance with the recom- 
mendations of the task force on policing and 
at the request of certain towns across the 
province ‘here is where we can move and it 
will not cost us a net dollar of anything.” 


Mr. Makarchuk: I would like to get back 
to the matter of the security guards and the 
firm that controls them. 

There are a couple of items that are of con- 
cern to me. One of them is that there is a 
considerable amount of foreign ownership of 
these firms. The firms originate in the United 
States or some other country—particularly the 
United States. They come in here and what 
you have in essence is a large force or an 
army that is controlled by an outside cor- 
poration. I would like to get the minister’s 
opinion as to what his feelings are about this 
growing tendency on the part of this province 
to allow these foreign corporations to operate 
in this province and run these security serv- 
ices. I think we have enough expertise and 
enough people here in Ontario that we could 
restrict the trend towards these foreign-owned 
and foreign-controlled private armies. 


A second item that is of concern to me 
flows from the first point. There is a rumour 
floating around about who really controls 
some of these foreign corporations that are 
involved in the security business. One of the 
things that seems to be coming out is that 
perhaps organized crime may be involved in 
the security business in the United States, 
and consequently you have that kind of a 
problem flowing over the border. If you 
have a corporation and the roots of the cor- 
poration are across the boundary lines, you 
have no control. You really do not know 
what is happening over there. I would hate 
to see that situation developing in Canada. I 
fee] that if the minister at this time decides 
to take some action perhaps we can prevent 
something of this nature occurring in the 
future. I would like to hear his comments on 
these two matters. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: In reply to the member 
for Brantford, we will certainly take owner- 
ship into consideration before we complete 
our draft legislation. I don’t think there is 
anything in there at the present time to say 
that they will not be majority controlled by 
a foreign company. I am not so sure whether 
we should or should not have such control. 
It is not a problem at the present time. Cer- 
tainly if organized crime or the underworld 
were getting mixed up with them, it would 
be. They all are inspected by, and _ their 
licences are presently governed by, the On- 
tario Provincial Police who keep a pretty 
close eye on the situation. If they thought 
there were organized crime figures behind it, 
I am sure they would draw that to my atten- 
tion, or on their own refuse to authorize 
them. 

But there are a good number of large United 
States companies presently operating here, 
such as Brinks Express. I am not sure of that; 
I assume they are owned in the United 
States. Maybe they are Canadian-owned, so 
I should be careful in that regard. But I 
assume they are United States companies— 
Wells Fargo, I assume again, and Pinkertons. 
I don’t know the ownership of those but 1 
am assuming that they are all majority con- 
trolled in the Uniited States. 

We have had few complaints about how 
any of the larger firms conduct themselves. 
It is generally some of the smaller ones we 
are concerned with, when it comes to the 
ethics of their practice. But we will certainly 
take it under consideration and bear in mind 
what you have said. 


Mr. Lupusella: If I may I would like to 
change my topic for a while, since in my 
opening statement, I raised the particular 
problem in relation to order paper 32, I 
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guess, which is instructing each minister to 
send the briefing material before the esti- 
mates start. I raised this point in relation to 
that particular ministry that the briefing ma- 
erial was sent on October 7. I don’t want to 
make any dispute about the date when I re- 
ceived this briefing material. 

The point I raised in my open‘ng statement 
was that it was fair for each critic to receive 
the briefing material a reasonable length of 
time in advance. This was my main concern. 
Even though to the minister it is just fine 
that the briefing material was sent on Octo- 
ber 7 and the estimates started some time 
on October 17, for me it is not a reasonable 
length of time. I would like to hear the min- 
ister making a comment as to whether or not 
he will accept that reasonable time for me is 
going to be at least for one month, from the 
time when the brief of material is sent to the 
time when the estimates are going to start. 


[5:45] 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I would only be ex- 
pressing a personal idea. I would think that 
one week to 10 days is quite ample if you 
have a day-to-day knowledge of the work of 
the ministry by the very fact you are in 
this House and you know when the esti- 
mates are coming up. You knew all summer 
that we were first on the list. I know that 
someone from your office was in touch with 
our office asking for certain information 
which we tried to supply them. 

I think if the actual books were in your 
hands 10 days in advance, that should be 
ample. However, I am only expressing a per- 
sonal opinion because these matters, as I 
understand it, are set out by the rules of the 
House. If you want those rules changed, then 
I suppose they can easily be changed for all 
ministries by consultation with the three gov- 
ernment whips. They can put their heads to- 
gether and, if they decide that 10 days or a 
week is unreasonable, they can try to 
lengthen it. From my point of view, I didn’t 
get at them much before a week iin advance 
myself. Maybe that shows in the way I am 
handling the estimates. In any event, I would 
think that for the actual study of these pages. 
which you can read over pretty quickly, 10 
days should be ample. 


Mr. Lupusella: With all due respect, as far 
as I know on the order paper there aren't 
provisions stating the time when each minis- 
ter is supposed to send the brief of material. 
I think we can arrange this time in a very 
co-operative way. One month for me is a 
reasonable time to receive the brief of ma- 
terial from the start of the estimates. 

As far as we knew about the estimates of 
the Solicitor General on October 17, we 


didn’t know what was going on beyond that 
date. 

It was in some ways a surprise for us. I 
think the Solicitor General concurs with me 
that 10 days is not a reasonable time to 
send the brief of material. 


Mr. Cureatz: I noted previously, about a 
half hour ago, you commented on the re- 
gional municipality police force taking over 
the responsibilities in the regional munici- 
pality from the Ontario Provincial Police, and 
possibly this will be a little late in asking. 

There are a number of constituents in 
my riding who are quite concerned about 
Mosport Park Limited. It’s a large race- 
track. When they have large events, quite 
often the OPP have to bring in from 
across southern Ontario an extra amount of 
police force to man the road congestion 
that takes place, plus the problems that re- 
sult in the park from the large influx of 
people. 

I am wondering if your department has 
ever had occasion to consider whether that 
particular park should bear the expense that 
is incurred from this large influx of police 
population. Could you express an opinion 
as to whether the regional municipality of 
Durham police force should be thinking of 
sending a bill to this particular park with 
regard to the extra expense that will be 
taking place once they take over that juris- 
diction? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The hon. member for 
Durham East will recall that we had a dis- 
cussion in the House, I guess in July of this 
year, in regard to Mosport and the problem 
that was created there when it was al- 
leged—it was probably correct—that one of 
our Officens suggested they were afraid to go 
in there. My reply was that the OPP should 
not be afraid to go and visit any location in 
the province. 

When I said that I was thinking of an 
area—that they should not as a general rule 
say, “I am afraid to go into a certain town- 
ship, or a certain village, or a certain lo- 
cation.” I am not suggesting that they should 
rush, foolhardy, into every situation across 
the province. Those words were misinter- 
preted at that time. In any event, generally 
speaking, the OPP should have no area of 
this province in which they are intimidated 
in any way from entering. 

Since that time the OPP have had dis- 
cussions with the management of Mosport 
and I think have worked out a_ better 
understanding with them as to when they 
can be summoned and when they can’t be 
summoned. Certainly the OPP, in view of 
that incident, are doing closer patrol work 
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on the perimeter and at Mosport when a big 
event takes place. Mosport is policed by 
these private security guards, and I sug- 
gested at that time that their internal security 
force was not fast enough to call upon the 
OPP if they saw some kind of problem 
developing. I think the experience showed 
that the people at Mosport, the internal 
police, were kind of winking their eye at 
a great many things that were going on 
that they shouldn’t have been winking their 
eye at in the way of vandalism and that type 
of thing and that they should have been 
calling on the OPP sooner than they were. 

That problem, as I say, I think has been 
worked out and I understand that at the 
more recent meetings they have not had 
that kind of trouble, that there has been 
more active OPP in view and that their own 
internal people have been working closer 
with us. 

You ask, if and when the region of Dur- 
ham takes this over, should they bill them? 
My answer is “no.” If they are taking over 
the responsibility that the OPP had, I think 
they should give it the same kind of atten- 
tion that the OPP is giving, and that should 
be done without specific charge. However, if 
they want them to do internal policing, that 
is a different matter. If the management at 
Mosport wants the Durham police to do some 
internal policing, then I see no reason why 
they can’t enter into an agreement with them 
and do that. But I think the kind of policing 
the OPP has been doing and is currently 
doing there is a responsibility of the entire 


community rather than simply the manage- 
ment involved. 


Mr. Williams: If I might just come back 
for a moment to the matter of the air patrol 
program, I realize the questions I posed 
earlier perhaps would be more appropriately 
put in estimates but I wonder if I could 
speak of the program or ask questions of 
the program in a more general way? 

I’m not personally aware as to how long 
that aspect of the enforcement program has 
been in place, and I am just wondering when 
it did come on stream, what the experience 
has been as to the success of that program 
and whether it has been expanded substanti- 
ally since its inception or it is pretty well 
maintaining a status quo as far as strength 
of personnel and equipment is concerned? 

Secondly, I believe we also have some 
limited involvement in the provision of force 
and equipment with regard to the policing 
of some of the waterways within our prov- 
ince. I know that this does create some prob- 
lem in that there is jurisdictional difficulty 


between what are federally controlled waters 
and in what areas the province has juris- 
diction. I believe that, because of some prob- 
lems that arose several years ago, the Ontario 
Provincial Police did establish a force that 
was particularly trained in the use of water- 
craft for conducting law enforcement pro- 
grams on some of our waterways, and I 
was wondering what the status of that pro- 
gram was at this point in time. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: To take the first ques- 
tion first, again we'll take that as notice and 
get specific information. I’m guessing; I think 
they’ve been in the program about 10 years. 
I think it’s a successful program—that’s my 
understanding of it—and yet I don’t think 
weve given any expansion to it in the last 
year or two. That’s all subject to looking at 
it more specifically when we reach that vote. 
As I say, we'll take this as notice that you’ve 
asked those questions. 

Waterways are a continuing problem for 
us. I mention particularly the St. Clair River, 
Detroit River and Lake St. Clair, where you 
have in some cases municipalities that are 
charged, such as Sarnia is, with policing 
right out to the middle of the river. You have 
the Sarnia police trying to deal with and 
enforce what are essentially Canada Ship- 
ping Act regulations when it comes to dis- 
charge of pollutants of one sort or another or 
even the speed of the vessels there. 

It is one matter I want to take up with 
the federal Solicitor General to see if we 
can’t establish what I would consider a more 
rational division of when the RCMP look 
after waterways and when we look after it. 
Generally speaking, our position is that we 
are charged with the administration of law of 
all sorts; yet, as you know, we have a fed- 
eral force very actively operating here that is 
now not just limiting itself to certain federal 
Acts such as the Income and Excise Act, but 
is also looking at other Acts that customarily 
the provincial and municipal police have 
been enforcing. 

Waterways are places where the federal 
police used to take a more active part. They 
seemed to be happy to get out of water- 
ways and hand it back to us, whereas in 
some instances they are moving into other 
fields where I think we would like to have 
them a little less active. I want to speak 
with the federal Solicitor General to see 
whether or not we can’t establish a more 
reasonable rationale for dealing with water- 
ways. 

In the meantime, the OPP does have a 
force which is equipped with very small 
craft, that is, they're too small really to deal 
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with some of our larger waterways, but they 
are trying to keep control on certain of the 
rivers down that I mentioned before. For 
instance, they’re helping the Sarnia police in 
certain parts of the St. Clair River and fur- 
ther down they’re working on the Detroit 
River and the rivers that run into Lake St. 
Clair. 

They're doing some work on the Thames 
River in enforcing speed limits. I’m not sure 
just how many craft they have. They’re 
doing a lot of patrol work throughout the 
holiday resort countries where the RCMP 
used to do some of it. Up in the Kenora 
area they also do a great deal of patrolling 
in the Lake of the Woods. That is one place 
where the federal force could be acting 
more practically than our forces. In the 
meantime, we're trying to cover those places 
that the RCMP is not covering. 


Mr. Samis: Mr. Chairman, how much time 
is remaining? 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Today or in the 
total debate? 


Mr. Samis: No, today. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: Today, about two 
minutes. 


Mr. Samis: I’d like to ask the minister if 
he can clarify this in the context of what he 
was just speaking about. We have that par- 
ticular problem in our part of the province, 
except it’s complicated. We have two added 
jurisdictions, the province of Quebec and the 
state of New York, plus we have a new 
dimension added: that is, the Indians on the 
St. Regis reserve have claimed jurisdiction 
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over the entire waterway from Valleyfield, 
Quebec, to Gananoque. 

I'd like to ask the minister if he can 
inform me what orders or what direction he 
has given to the OPP vis-a-vis that particu- 
lar problem that has cropped up. I intended 
to bring it up in the question period today, 
but [ll probably bring it up tomorrow with 
your colleague, the Minister of Natural Re- 
sources. Can you tell us what instructions 
your force is under down in that area regard- 
ing the people from the Indian reserve who 
come on to waters marked by the Ministry 
of Natural Resources as Ontario waters? They 
are telling these people, “You either pay a $5 
hunting fees per day or $50 per season, or 
else we will remove you from this area 
forcibly.” They have an armed constabulary 
of approximately 50 people to back up the 
resolutions passed by the band council. 

It does make a fairly difficult situation if 
you have hundreds who are obviously armed 
and these part-time constables who are 
armed. Nobody seems to know what the 
hell’s happening in terms of jurisdiction. The 
feds completely washed their hands of it. 
Nobody really should be expected to have to 
challenge it in court and pay for it himself. 
I’ve talked to some of your local officials, and 
they said they just hope the problem goes 
away, in effect. I was wondering if you might 
be able to shed a little bit of light on this 
very murky situation in our area. 

I might suggest that I’d be willing to give 
the minister two hours to research it and 
answer it adequately. 


The House recessed at 6 p.m. 
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The House resumed at 8:02 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
THE SOLICITOR GENERAL 


(continued) 


On vote 1601: 


Mr. Chairman: When the House rose at 
6 p.m. the member for Cornwall had asked 
a question of the Solicitor General. Does the 
minister have a reply? 


Hon. Mr, MacBeth: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. I have some information. If 
the hon. member finds it not sufficient we 
can, perhaps, get further information for him 
if he will let us know. We can get it for him 
either on or off the record, whichever way he 
wishes it. 

A fair number of Indians have been ap- 
pointed by the St. Regis Band Council as 
game wardens, not special constables of the 
OPP. It is the first year they are enforcing a 
band bylaw. They are issuing a licence, $5 
per day, $50 per season, to cover hunting in 
the waters, marshes and islands in the St. 
Lawrence River, from Gananoque east into 
the province of Quebec. 

The Indians have a claim which is cur- 
rently in the federal courts for all the waters 
east of Gananoque into Quebec. Most of the 
problems have been referred to ‘Natural Re- 
sources. Hunters must buy two _ licences, 
There have been no threats of violence so 
far. There is nothing that the OPP believe 
they can do until they receive some com- 
plaint of a breach of the Criminal Code. 

I don’t have the answers of what they 
might do if they got that complaint, but I 
suppose until some actual circumstances are 
brought to their attention they are hesitant 
to deal with it in a theoretical way. How- 
ever, it rises out of the Indian land claims 
that have not vet been resolved. Whether the 
Minister of Natural Resources (Mr. F. S. 
Miller) will have more information for you 
tomorrow or not, I don’t know. I agree, there 
is confusion over the matter. 

Mr. Samis: Can I just follow that up, Mr. 
Chairman? First of all, my understanding is, 
having talked to the federal ministry, that 


the matter is not in the federal courts. In fact 
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no claim has been filed, which further com- 
plicates the matter. 

I realize the whole question of the claims 
is essentially federal, for adjudication, and 
I realize the rights of fishermen and hunters 
comes more under the Ministry of Natural 
Resources, But there is a problem because a 
part of the river is clearly outlined in maps 
issued by this province as belonging to this 
province and hunters and fishermen use and 
purchase their fishing and hunting licences 
on that basis. 

Can you give us any idea if any instructions 
have been given to the OPP regarding any 
claims made by the Indians on what are 
marked by provincial maps as Ontario 
waters? I might inform the minister that the 
province of Quebec have given very specific 
directions to the Sureté de Quebec to pro- 
tect the rights of their waters which the 
Indians are challenging and claiming? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, I know 
of no specific direction that we have given 
the OPP in regard to Indian land claims. I 
know there is a great deal of confusion in 
various parts of the province arising out of 
the claims they've made, including access 
roads, and now this one on the hunting rights 
as well. I suppose this is one of the difficulties 
the police find themselves in. Their position 
is to maintain the law and sometimes the 
law is confused. Until the courts clarify some 
of these points, the police have to do their 
best with enforcing it the way they see it, 
but perhaps that’s not good enough under 
the circumstances. 

This is a new problem to me and we will 
find out just what instructions, if any, have 
been given to the police, and take under ad- 
visement, if none have been given, what we 
should give them. 

Mr. Samis: Could I just clarifiy it for the 
sake of my own constituents, Mr. Chairman? 
Would the procedure be that you would act 
upon the directives or the suggestions of the 
Minister of Natural Resources in this regard, 
if he were to make a request of your ministry 
that you were to ask the OPP to enforce 
the laws of Ontario to protect the rights of 
Ontario residents, would you act upon such 
a recommendation? 
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Hon, Mr. MacBeth: I don’t know just 
where that recommendation would come 
from. I think we would want to take the 
Ministry of Attorney General into account as 
to advice concerning the Indian land claims 
rather than the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources. I don’t know, frankly, of any subject 
that is quite so confusing as the matter of 
Indian land claims. Depending where you 
seek your advice, you seem to get different 
answers. But certainly when it comes to a 
matter of law, our final answer would be the 
opinion of the Attorney General’s ministry. 
We might consult with Natural Resources, 
but our final opinion would come from the 
Attorney General (Mr. McMurtry). 

Mr. Samis: Can I ask one final question, 
Mr. Chairman? Would the minister be will- 
ing to check into the matter as to exactly 
what orders have been issued this year to the 
Long Sault detachment of the OPP, regarding 
regulations and enforcement of those regula- 
tions on the St. Lawrence River from the 
Quebec border up to Gananoque? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstand that no specific instructions have 
been given, but I will be ready to confirm 
that or otherwise by next Friday. 


Mr. Chairman: I would just like to inform 
the committee that we are down to less than 
14 hours for the complete discussion of these 
estimates. I wonder if the committee would be 
agreeable if we went back to item by item 


discussion. Would the committee be agree- 
able? 


All right, we are on item 1 of this vote. 


Mr. Breaugh: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to address some remarks to something 
that deals with policy in terms of policing. 
It also deals with legislation, which comes 
under this main office vote. Specifically, I 
wrote to the Solicitor General—I believe it 
was August—detailing some difficulties we 
were having with a strike situation that we 
find rather unique. 

We are a heavily organized area of the 
province and we have had considerable ex- 
perience in strike situations from the trade 
union point of view, from the public’s point 
of view, from the municipality's point of view; 
and a little more specifically, and I want to 
deal with this in some depth, from the police 
point of view. 

We have encountered some difficulties that 
we are not familiar with, quite frankly. It 
points out some areas where there is a need 
for legislation, some areas where there is a 
need, I think, for some further training of 
police officers in Ontario, and some clearly 


defined policy set down by local police com- 
missions. 

The instigation—I suppose you can use that 
word—of this particular series of thoughts in 
my own mind came from a strike that is at a 
small plant in Ajax called Sandra Instant 
Coffee. It’s a strike situation that has been 
under way since the latter part of June, all 
during the course of the summer months and 
continuing until this morning. There has con- 
tinued to be some great difficulty in the role 
played by the Durham regional police. We 
have discussed this with the chief and with 
the police commission and with several people 
involved directly in the strike situation. 

It comes down to that irony that you can 
form a legal bargaining unit; you can run off 
and try to get yourself a first contract, which 
is sometimes a very elusive thing; you can 
have a legal picket line in front of a plant. 
The problem is, of course, what role does the 
police force play in that situation? The police 
are bound by other legislation to provide the 
company with access to the plant. It points 
out some rather serious things. 

For example, I want to quote to you a 
headline from the Oshawa Times, not noted 
to be a newspaper that’s particularly in favour 
of organized labour at all. This one comes 
from Tuesday, October 4. The headline is, 
“Police Corps Thwarts Pickets.” Clearly one 
of our initial problems is that the police force 
in the Durham region, attempting to enforce 
existing legislation, is seen in the public eye 
to be taking sides. 

I talked at some length with the chief and 
with several of his officers, and that is not 
their intention at all. Their intention is to 
maintain order on the picket line; but, of 
course, there is a basic conflict for anyone 
in a strike situation. Setting aside the merits 
of anybody’s case in that particular labour 
dispute, I would like to try to focus on the 
role of the police force in that strike situation. 

First of all, the picket line itself: Its legal 
definition is rather dicey. You can have a 
legal picket line, the purpose of which is to 
perform some kind of economic sanction 
against a company in the midst of a labour 
dispute, but, oddly enough, the police are 
bound by law to break the picket line. They 
are bound by law to provide access to the 
company at virtually all reasonable hours and 
under most circumstances. 

Frankly though, it comes down to a rather 
ridiculous situation in modern-day society 
where the police chief, or whoever is in 
charge of the police operation, takes a look 
at the picket line, and if he has sufficient man- 
power to provide access to the company he 
then proceeds to do just that. On the other 
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hand, if he takes a look at that picket line and 
it is his judgement that he cannot provide 
access, he doesn’t. 

So you get the kind of irony, in Ontario 
in 1977, when we think we're all very civil- 
ized and all that, where a police chief is look- 
ing at a picket line, which in this case was 
somewhere between 30 and 59 employees, 
mostly young and mostly female, and he is 
also looking at his police force, and he is 
saying, “Sure I can cross that picket line.” He 
is, therefore, bound to provide access for the 
company—in this case to escort a bus taking 
people, who are in the colloquial deemed to 
be scabs and strikebreakers, across a legal 
picket line and thus ruining the value of the 
picket line itself. 

On the other hand, I can’t recall in recent 
memory any time when, for example in the 
case of the United Automobile Workers at 
Oshawa with a membership of 22,000, most 
of whom are not female and most of whom 
tend to be rather on the young and healthy 
side, the police even attempted to provide 
access to General Motors in that kind of 
a strike situation. It’s simply a matter of 
somebody looking at a picket line and de- 
ciding, “Can my police officers provide access 
to the company by going through that picket 
line?” If they aren’t very large in numbers 
and if they aren’t very strong-looking people, 
he says “yes”; if he is looking at 22,000 auto 
workers parading up and down Park Road, 
he says “no”. That strikes me as a particu- 
larly ridiculous situation to put anyone into, 
let alone a police officer or worse yet a police 
chief in this day and age. 

I want to point out some other things that 
have happened, rather strangely connected 
to this labour dispute, all of which centre 
on the actions of the Durham regional police 
force. I want to make it very clear I am 
not criticizing, particularly, the work of those 
individuals; nor am I criticizing the very fine 
chief of police that we have, because I 
find him a most reasonable person; nor even 
the work that is done by the regional police 
commission, most of whom I know and 
several of whom I have talked with. 

I am focusing on the legislation and the 
training of police officers, which are very 
much a part of your responsibility. I find 
that people on the picket line are charged 
with some misdemeanour, usually mischief 
or something of that nature. It usually turns 
out to be that somebody threw an egg at 
a truck. That’s all well and good, but they 
are charged with mischief and taken to a 
police station. The justice of the peace in 
that particular jurisdiction has been releasing 
them on condition they don’t go near the 


picket line and that they stay away from 
the strike-bound plant. 

That seems to me to be a pretty tough 
price for somebody to pay. In fact, they 
are losing their legal rights to picket be- 
cause they threw an egg at a truck. That 
is not an exaggeration, that has happened 
in about 15 or 20 cases. If your trade union 
local is small for starters and it dwindles as 
the strike goes on, which is a normal situa- 
tion in a first contract, then you are look- 
ing at maybe 30 people left to form a picket 
line, of which 15 of them are facing a court 
order that says they cannot do so. That 
seems to me to be inequity. 


[8:15] 


Again, the police officer is charging some- 
body clearly with mischief, because he has 
seen it, for throwing an egg at a truck; 
which strikes me as being nonsensical in the 
first instance. The ramifications are not. They 
are put into a police cruiser, which is a 
threatening thing in itself; they are taken 
off to a station and given a release. They 
don’t get out of jail unless they sign a re- 
lease form which says that they cannot go 
back to that picket line. Surely that’s a pretty 
substantial price to pay in legal terms for 
perhaps a rather thoughtless act but not a 
particularly dangerous one. 

I find, too, that there are several com- 
plaints that police officers in that situation 
are identifying people before they're charg- 
ing them. By that I mean very simply that 
they're going up to somebody and saying, 
“You're going to get it today,” and subse- 
quently they do get charged. A consequence 
of all that is that they lose another picket 
off the line. That’s a difficult thing to sub- 
stantiate, but I have heard enough evidence 
from people on the picket lines, some of 
whom are involved in picketing and some 
of whom are not, to indicate to me at least 
that there’s a good deal of truth in that 
approach. Without using the old hackneyed 
term “harassment,” I don’t think that’s a 
technique that a police officer should be 
using. 

In areas where we've been able to sub- 
stantiate a particular officer who was having 
some difficulty with the picketers, I must say 
that the chief has been good enough to 
reassign that individual. But it does point 
out that there are officers on the job in a 
strike situation who are not discharging their 
duties in the most neutral way possible, to 
put it politely—and one might even say there 
are officers who are taking sides. 

I suppose that with a small group of peo- 
ple picketing and, most of the time anyway, 
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a small group of officers just in general sur- 
veillance, it’s natural that there will be some 
human byplay back and forth, that there 
will be some hard feelings, that there will 
be some bent egos in the process. But it 
points out a very difficult part of a police 
officer's training when he is expected to 
respond in a strike situation, which is cer- 
tainly far different from most of the things 
that an officer would be expected to do. 

While I spent some time on that picket line, 
I found some other things happening. What 
brought this home to me is that I’ve always 
been a great supporter of that particular 
police force and I’m a great admirer of the 
chief of that force. So I’m not dealing with 
somebody that I think is an enemy at all. In 
fact, I think of all of those men and women 
who work on that force as my friends, because 
I happen to know a large number of them. 
It’s not some vague, mysterious police officer 
that I don’t know. These are human beings 
that I live and work with and do know. 

I looked at surveillance techniques—and 
“surveillance” has always struck me as being 
kind of a very difficult word for me to accept, 
for one thing, although it seems relatively 
harmless. However, it has occurred to me 
as I watch these police officers doing their 
jobs, filming the picket line and taking still 
pictures at random, what do they do with 
all of that information? Where do all those 
pictures goP In most instances there are no 
charges laid—absolutely none— so what is the 
argument for saying that that the officer ought 
to be doing that? 

I had a little discussion with the chief about 
this, and he said, “Well, they need to use 
surveillance techniques’—that’s true—“and 
they need to use all the modern gadgets that 
are available to police forces these days.” I 
dont really argue with that when they’re 
chasing criminals or what not. But in a labour 
situation what is the purpose of taking pic- 
tures of people on the picket line? No one 
is suggesting that theyre all going to be 
charged. No one is suggesting that they’re 
doing anything illegal. Why, therefore, do we 
have police officers doing this kind of work? 
It strikes me as being particularly inappropri- 
‘ate in that particular thing. 

The basic conflict there is the duty of the 
police officers to provide access to the plant. 
‘When that access is going through a line of 
probably less than 30 people, and a number 
of them tend to be on the young side and 
a number of them tend to be female, there’s 
not a very threatening situation for any police 
officer to face. Most of them think they can 
get through that line without any real 
problem. 
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There has been a reasonable co-operation. 
It seems to break down on the line itself. 
There is some problem in that instance, and 
in others that I know of, with the role that 
security guards play. I understand the Solici- 
tor General is prepared to bring in some legis- 
lation in Ontario which says that a security 
guard can’t carry a shotgun and shoot people. 
That’s all well and good, except I don’t see 
that as being an immediate problem in On- 
tario. I have yet to see a security guard 
carrying a shotgun—most of the ones that 
I’ve seen aren't big enough to carry one any- 
way—but I don't think they would know 
what to do with it. I would hope that there 
wouldn’t be much in Ontario along the lines 
of what we have seen in the province of 
Quebec. 

I appreciate the effort, and I certainly agree 
that we don’t want armed security guards 
who are not police officers on the job. But I 
do say that a number of instances I have seen 
on that line and in other labour situations 
point out a need to review substantially what 
a security guard is. 

I see a number of very aggressive young 
people employed by security firms who are 
doing some rather strange things. They are 
participating with the pickets. They are going 
well beyond guarding the company property 
and seeing that it is secure. They are going 
well beyond that into having little discussions 
with people on the picket line. A little baiting 
goes on back and forth. A good deal of hard 
feeling ensues. 

We had a rather unique rally in that par- 
ticular plant some two weeks ago when one 
of the security guards saw fit to attend the 
rally. The feeling is rather high among those 
people who were strikers and supporters that 
that was an inappropriate thing for that young 
gentleman to do. He ran down and jumped on 
to a police cruiser. The officer in charge did 
not recognize who he was and couldn’t figure 
out what all the commotion was about. 

I think it points up that in addition to some 
kind of legislation dealing with whether or 
not they can be armed, you might give some 
thought to somewhat more stringent regula- 
tions about what a security officer can or can- 
not do and in particular what his role is when 
the company is in a strike situation. Because 
a security guard is not there to keep the 
peace; he is there to keep the property secure, 
which in large measure means that he has no 
sensible reason ever to go near the picket 
line, given that a legal picket line at least 
does not go anywhere near his company’s 
property. 

I think if you are going to review the legis- 
lation under which these security guards func- 
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tion, one thing you ought to do is clarify that 
in a strike situation they really don’t have 
any call to be anywhere near the picket 
line. They certainly do have an obligation to, 
and they are hired to, keep the property 
secure. But I think we have to be rather 
definitive on exactly what they are to do. 

The end result in this situation is that a 
police force that I support wholeheartedly; 
that I think has done a fine job, that I am 
aware has good supervision; that works very 
hard at having officers well educated and 
well trained; that, if there is an occasional 
breakdown or problem with its officers, tends 
to deal with them expeditiously—that kind of 
a police force which works very hard at its 
public image has now got a very bad image. 
I think in large measure it is not its fault at 
all; it is the fault of this government and 
the kind of legislation that they have. 

A week ago I introduced some legislation; 
a private member's bill—founded basically 
on some legislation that is at work in Quebec 
and a couple of other jurisdictions, toughened 
up a little bit—which simply says that a 
police officer in a strike situation is there to 
keep the peace. That is his job, nothing more. 

In fact he does not have to provide access 
to the company property, except under con- 
ditions that most of us would readily agree 
to—that management can go in, that non- 
union personnel can go in, that you can go in 
for emergency purposes; a number of ex- 
tremely valid things. But he does not escort, 
nor does he have any legal obligation to 
escort scabs and strike breakers across the 
legal picket line—in fact, I simply put in 
one clause which indicates that a police 
officer is there and when that happens he 
would be empowered under the law to 
charge them with petty trespass. 

I think you are going to have to look at 
that kind of legislation. Whether you choose 
to support that particular private member's 
bill or design one of your own, you are 
going to have to look at that situation, be- 
cause as economic conditions get worse in 
the province of Ontario you are going to 
find more and more situations like that. 

If you open your eyes and look around one 
of these days, you will see a large number of 
small companies being organized for the 
first time, having great difficulty getting a 
first contract. Long and bitter labour disputes 
are going to be the order of the day there, 
because there are severe problems, and police 
forces, if they are still required to provide 
access under the laws of the province of 
Ontario, are going to find themselves right in 
the middle of a labour dispute where they 


don’t want to be and frankly where they 
have no business being. 

I think you are going to have to look very 
seriously at that imbalance. For one thing, 
at a time when you among others, and the 
Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) in particular, are 
preaching a good deal of restraint for munic- 
ipal and provincial police forces, saying that 
you can’t spend any more money, how sen- 
sible is it to have, as they had on this par- 
ticular morning, “seven cruisers, three paddy 
wagons and four unmarked cars at the 
scene’? And the number of police officers, 
some brought in at time and a half and 
double time to escort the bus through, was 
something like 40. 

So you have 40 police officers, a large 
number of cruisers—seven of them—three 
paddy wagons and four unmarked cars at one 
particular labour strike where the picket line 
numbers 30 people. That is ridiculous. It is 
not only ridiculous, it is awfully expensive. 
That has happened repeatedly at that par- 
ticular labour situation. 

For somebody who is preaching restraint 


and for somebody who is very concerned 


about the cost of municipal police operations 
and policing in general in the province of 
Ontario, if you want to save a lot of money, 
there is a simple piece of legislation which 
would do a number of things. It would get 
the police officers out of an extremely awk- 
ward situation that they don’t even want to. 
be into; secondly, it would save you a good 
deal of money. 

There are a couple of other points I want 
to bring out in wrapping up this particular 
discussion, I sense that in this particular 
situation, under these laws, with police offi- 
cers doing things they don’t want to do, 
everybody is unhappy. I can tell you for sure 
those people who are on that legal picket 
line are very unhappy. They are seeing their 
own tax money being paid to assist the com- 
pany. That’s precisely the way they see it. 
That might not be totally true, but that cer- 
tainly is the public perception of it. 

I see a police force operating in a strongly 
organized trade union community where the 
bulk of the community belongs to some 
local; and they don’t like it either, the public 
at large is pretty upset about that. I have 
talked to the police officers who worked the 
picket line. Let me tell you they are most 
unhappy to be put in that situation, because 
when they leave that line and go back into 
their own community, they are dealing in 
large measure with organized labour. 

In fact, as a little side note, their police 
association has used a lot of information a 
lot of technique and a lot of bargaining pro- 
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cedures it has picked up from organized 
locals in the area. They have a good relation- 
ship. They are an unhappy group of people 
just now, enforcing a law they don’t believe 
in, frankly. 

If you look at the company, it’s unhappy 
because it would like to see more officers 
there every day. Of course the company is 
not paying for it. If you wanted to take a 
half-measure, you might try billing the com- 
pany for the police services provided. 

The last group that most people probably 
wouldn’t think about, but I did, is that little 
group of people inside the bus. I wonder if 
anybody is doing anything for them. Here 
they are in tough economic times attempting 
to survive; some of them—curses to Canada 
Manpower—being sent to that strike situ- 
ation by Canada Manpower under the ridi- 
culous set of rules and regulations by which 
that particular organization functions. 

They are being sent to a_ strike-bound 
plant. They are being threatened by their 
fellow workers, in some instances, They are 
being escorted by the police force. They are 
being crammed into a little bus, which cur- 
rently is varying their hours. Sometimes they 
go to work at 6 o'clock in the morning; some- 
times they go to work at 10 o'clock. Some- 
times they come out at 3 o'clock; sometimes 
they come out at 5 o'clock. They always 
come out under a situation of considerable 
emotional stress and strain. They are not 
exactly being paid large amounts of money, 
but oddly enough, in that situation people 
breaking the strike are being paid more than 
the local was asking for in its set of nego- 
tiations. 

It strikes me you have a situation where 
absolutely no one is satisfied with the status 
quo; not the officers, not the picketers, not 
the strikers, not the community, not even the 
people working inside—and I am told, though 
I don’t really have this on first-hand knowl- 
edge, not even the company is happy with 
the given situation. 

Wouldn’t it be better if we said, “Yes, you 
have a right to organize’? We do that in 
Ontario. We make it very difficult for people 
to organize into a bargaining unit, but we at 
least acknowledge they have a legal right to 
do that. We also acknowledge that in most 
situations they have a legal right to strike. 

Wouldn’t it also be a sensible thing to do 
to say that that picket line has a legal defini- 
tion, which ensures the police officers func- 
tioning in carrying out their duty will not be 
seen to be taking sides? Set aside whether 
they actually are or not but they won't be 
seen to be, because that is the concer in 
that particular community. Wouldn’t it give 


to all concerned a sense of fairness that they 
are operating under a clearly set out set of 
rules and that everyone understands the 
circumstances? I think they do now, but they 
can function without animosity back and 
forth. 

Let me put it as bluntly as I can. You have 
taken a police force that had immense respect 
in its community and tossed them into a 
situation that is intolerable for all concerned. 
It is going to be a long time before people 
in that area, in that community, have re- 
gained the kind of respect they had for their 
own police force some months ago. 

Maybe I am a little more concerned than 
some other people might be. But in my com- 
munity, where there is a strong trade union 
influence throughout the community in every- 
thing we do, the right to organize is a clearly 
recognized right. It galls us no end that our 
tax money and our laws in the province of 
Ontario are doing things which threaten the 
livelihood of those people, who had a legal 
right to organize into a bargaining unit in 
the finst instance. It galls us even more when 
our own police officers, who are our friends 
and who have worked long and hard for us, 
are doing things they don’t want to do be- 
cause the law requires they do it. 

[8:30] 

I suggest, Mr. Minister, whether you 
choose to adapt, rearrange—whatever, the 
private bill that I put before this House that 
its high time that you look very closely at 
that kind of legislation for the province of 
Ontario. It is my guess that you are going 
to see more and more of that same situation. 
We have seen it before in Ontario and it has 
not been healthy for anybody involved. 

I suggest that we need substantial changes 
in that legislation and that we need substan- 
tial changes in the training of police officers 
who are expected to function in a strike situ- 
ation. I sense there is a great deal of urgency 
about it. There certainly is in that one Ajax 
situation, and I would put the case to you 
that in tough economic times, you're going to 
see more and more of that across Ontario. 
It’s going to be a matter that deserves your 
utmost priority. 

Hon. Mr, MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, the 
hon. member for Oshawa has opened up a 
wide field for discussion and I’m sure we 
could all get into it and carry it on for some 
length of time. Let me, however, read in 
part from my letter to the hon. member, 
dated August 30, 1977, in reply to his letter 
raising some of the questions he has dis- 
cussed tonight. 

I'm quoting: “The role of the police in 
strike situations is a very difficult one indeed. 
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Police attend at the scene of a strike only if 
there are reasonable grounds to believe there 
will be breaches of the law. Police in such 
situations are there to protect property as 
well as the rights of citizens, including de- 
monstrators, management and customers. 

“One of the most difficult areas police offi- 
cers find themselves concerned with is the 
right of those who are not on strike to enter 
company premises unimpeded. Wherever 
possible, persons desiring to enter their place 
of employment are safely permitted to do so. 
No person can compel another to abstain 
from doing anything that he has a lawful 
right to do, or to do anything that he has 
a lawful right to abstain from doing.” 

Then just carrying on a little further: “I 
cannot emphasize too much that the police 
are under a statutory duty to protect persons 
and property, prevent breaches of the peace 
and to ensure that the owner and his invitees 
are not lawfully denied access to the 
premises.” 

As the hon. member knows, the subject 
he entered into tonight is really a matter of 
labour law. Police don’t make these laws; it 
is their duty to enforce the law. I too have 
spoken to Chief John Jenkins in regard to the 
matter. He may not be happy with having to 
do this, but he didn’t express that to me; he 
certainly didn’t express any difficulty or any 
lack of understanding what his responsibility 
was, when he runs into this unhappy situa- 
tion of a strike. 

It would be very easy to take the majority 
position, and certainly in the strike position 
the majority of people, certainly those on the 
scene, would like the picket line protected. 
That, of course, is the very time when police 
are in difficulties, when they have to protect 
the rights of minorities. I think that is a posi- 
tion that my hon. friend is overlooking: that 
under the present law, minorities have the 
right to enter that plant and management has 
the right of access to it. 

You speak about the police being bound 
by law to break the picket line. It’s not a 
case of breaking the picket line. The picket 
has no right to try and keep people out who 
have a lawful right to get in there, and whom 
the management want to have into that plant. 
So that is all the police are doing. They are 
not setting out to break a picket line; they're 
trying to protect the rights—even though they 
may be minority rights—of the people who 
want to enter that plant. 

As to whether a plant should be closed or 
not is an entirely different matter. You men- 
tioned General Motors. My understanding of 
General Motors and plants of that size is that 
they just don’t try to operate. They’ve learned 
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long ago that they can expect a few strikes 
in their lifetime. They are financially geared 
for them, and as long as the strikes don’t 
last too long it’s part of doing business these 
days. The large plants like General Motors, 
or Ford or Stelco, they just don’t try to oper- 
ate during a strike situation. 

It’s the little plant that tries to operate. 
It’s a financial war, as you know. There’s no 
question about it. A strike situation is eco- 
nomic warfare. You say: “Honour that picket 
line and don’t let anybody through it. Don’t 
charge the police with the responsibility to 
let people through it.” Whose side are the 
police on in that case? You're asking them to 
take the side of the picketers at a time when 
the picketers have no right to restrain people 
who have a lawful right to get in there from 
entering that plant. So you were the one who 
was asking the police to be partial; that is, 
to take sides. 

When we come to this matter of economic 
warfare, youre saying to cut the plant off 
from operating but continue to let those on 
the picket line take whatever economic means 
they want, whether it’s taking some other 
job or doing work at other times. You're not 
ready, as I understand it, to say that the 
picketers will not take up other employment, 
but you’re ready to say to the business that 
they must cease operations. I ask you, just 
how fair is that? However, when I talk that 
way I know that I’m getting into the field of 
labour law and that type of question had best 
be discussed with the Minister of Labour (B. 
Stephenson) or when your bill comes forward. 

As I say, when there is a strike, the ma- 
jority of people out there are against the 
company; and when the police are called 
upon to protect the rights of the company, 
the owners of the company or those who 
want to gain access, it is not an easy situa- 
tion—and no one claims that the lot of the 
policeman is easy. But until the law is 
changed, the police are duty-bound to try 
to support anybody who wants access to that 
plant lawfully. I think it is unreasonable for 
you to suggest that in carrying out that duty 
they are acting partially in some way under 
the present law. 

Mr. Breaugh: I would like to respond 
briefly to some of the things you have said. 

I have here a picture, which will not go 
into Hansard, but it shows our own police 
officers escorting a bus through a picket line. 
I have been there when it has happened. You 
say they don’t break the picket line. I'm 
telling you that the very purpose of having 
all those police officers there every morning 
is to break that picket line. That’s precisely 
what you see them doing. They're providing 
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an escort service for a company to physi- 
cally break a legal picket line. 

I might add that, when you’re dealing with 
workers who are particularly young and 
female, the threat of police officers who are 
particularly large and male can be a very 
threatening experience. That is exactly what 
is happening. It would be fine if we could 
stay inside this House and not deal with the 
real world. The real world is that some time 
tomorrow morning there will be some police 
officers from the Durham regional force lean- 
ing on some very young female workers. 

It’s an unpleasant task for the officer to do, 
that’s true, but take a look at somebody who 
is on the receiving end of that. It becomes 
a little more than an unpleasant task. Those 
officers are well trained; they are physical. 
Those officers are a threatening sight for 
someone who weighs 90 pounds. And, un- 
fortunately, they use that particular phenom- 
enon all too well. 

You said the companies don’t try to oper- 
ate. I'm here to tell you that there were 
occasions in Oshawa when members of local 
222 were dealing with a company that was 
trying to operate and where a police force 
attempted to cross the picket line and escort 
scabs and strikebreakers through the line. It 
doesn’t happen any more, because the last 
time I recall that, I think, was a strike in the 
late 1960s at a factory called Duplate—also 
a UAW plant—where something like 200 
police officers attempted to drive what is 
known in the trade as a flying wedge through 
about 800 auto workers. The wedge went 
in part way, but did not go all the way 
through that picket line. Since that occasion, 
I don’t remember one other instance when 
the police attempted to escort anybody 
through a legal picket line in that commun- 
ity. It just does not happen. 

Youre saying that perhaps I would put 
a measure of unfairness against the company. 
I’m quite prepared to admit my bias about 
that, but I am making the point specifically, 
as I did in the bill, that I want police of- 
ficers—whether you're calling it labour legisla- 
tion or something else, it is the police officer 
on the street who has to do his duty—and 
I am saying I want that police officer, in 
the eyes of the law and in every respect of 
the law, strictly neutral so that he does not 
have to provide access, except under: those 
circumstances where we all agree it is a 
reasonable thing for him to do. 

I think that’s a very serious problem and 
I want to re-emphasize that it is not an 
academic argument. I know that tomorrow 
morning the same thing will happen again 
that happened this morning. I had people 


in my office before I left for Queen’s Park 
today, who again gave me a rather substan- 
tial tirade against our police officers. 

I attempted to point out that it was not 
the officers’ fault, that they were simply 
enforcing the law as they had to. But it 
did not sit very well with those people to 
see police officers providing an escort through 
a picket line. I think you are going to have 
to address yourself to it in a way somewhat 
more substantial than you have up until this 
particular moment. 

Mr. Lawlor: It is pure delusion to think 
you are impartial. You have to choose one 
way or the other on the issue. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I can only reiterate 
what I have said. My friend seems to say 
he wants them strictly neutral. In favour of 
the picketers is the way I interpret that. They 
are neutral as far as the enforcement of the 


law is concerned. 


Mr. Lawlor: You want them in favour of 
the company. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: If the picketers are 
permitting, as the law provides they do, 
access to that plant by those people who 
want to get in and out of that plant, then 
there will be no need for the police to be 
there. But when the picketers start interfering 
with the rights of people to enter that plant, 
that is when the police are called and that is 
when the confrontations take place. Maybe 
you should speak to some of your union 
people who are the ones that established that 
confrontation, who say, “We are going to 
keep out those who have a legal right to 
enter there.” If you want the law changed, 
you can bring your bill up. 

Mr. Lawlor: That is a regular 19th cen- 
tury, archaic interpretation of property rights. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That may or may 
not be, but the police are there to enforce 
the laws that exist. 

Mr. Lawlor: It is a benighted law. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Don’t criticize the 
police for that. 


Mr. Breaugh: We are criticizing you. 
Mr. Lawlor: We are criticizing you. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: What are you criti- 
cizing me for; because of the law that exists 
in that regard? Is that it? 


Mr. Breaugh: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: All right then, criticize 
me all you want for the state of the labour 
law of this province, but don’t reflect on the 
police who are doing their best to remain im- 
partial and enforce the laws that exist. You 
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can put the blame on my shoulders if you 
want. 


Mr. Lawlor: Oh, come off it now. 


Hon, Mr. MacBeth: The hon. member for 
Lakeshore is sufficiently knowledgeable of 
the law— 


Hon. W. Newman: I doubt it. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —to know that for 
those who have a right to get into that plant 
that right exists whether the plant is picketed 
or not, 

Mr. Haggerty: I want to ask the min’ster 
a few questions. On a number of occasions 
I have asked the minister in the past about 
the proposed agreement between the federal 
government and the province of Ontario on 
sharing of the police cost. How far has that 
advanced now for final agreement with the 
federal government to share the cost? I 
understand a study was supposed to be con- 
tinuing for the last three or four years. 

The other point I would like to ask the 
minister about is the matter concerning the 
amendment to the Municipal Act that will 
provide some type of control over the matter 
of questionable entertainment along certain 
streets; for example Yonge Street, and per- 
haps in other communities in the province of 
Ontario. Does he feel that the amendment to 
the Municipal Act will bring some control 
over this type of entertainment? 

The reason I ask the question is that I 
think it should be a mandatory law across 
the province of Ontario. I suggest that per- 
haps it should come under some sections of 
the Criminal Code or some provincial legis- 
lation without trying to get the municipality 
involved in cleaning up such a nuisance in 
any municipality. 

I know it wasn’t too long ago there was 
public interest here, particularly related to 
Yonge Street. The law enforcement officers 
gradually got off their good intentions and 
started to crack the whip and clean up the 
mess along Yonge Street. I am afraid if it 
comes under a municipal bylaw, that means 
that they will have to go out and hire a 
‘law officer to enforce it. There are not too 
many municipal bylaws today that are being 
enforced by local law enforcement officers. 


[8:45] 

The third point I want to raise with the 
minister is the matter concerning the re- 
moval of judges from the police commission. 
I am sure that the minister is well aware of 
the backlog of court cases waiting to be 
heard today and I think this is one area 
where you can put a judge back on the 
bench to do a job that he was appointed to 
in the first place. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: In regard to the first 
question that the hon. member for Erie 
asked, on sharing costs: I assume that you 
mean by that the request that Ontario and 
Quebec have made—and have repeated a 
number of times—to the federal government 
to recompense us for the similar duties that 
the RCMP do in the other provinces. 

We are getting nowhere with that request. 
I made it again to them at a meeting of the 
Solicitors General and the Attorneys General 
at the end of June. They listened to it very 
politely but there was certainly no suggestion 
that they would react favourably to it. Their 
reply to it is that they are collecting from the 
other provinces for the duties that the other 
provinces might be doing if they were in the 
same position as Ontario and Quebec. 

We disagree with them on that. They are 
upping their charges, or they propose to in- 
crease their charges, to the other provinces 
for that type of police administration. 

Quebec was the most vocal in making this 
demand at our last meeting in June. I sup- 
ported Quebec at that time in the position 
they were taking, but I would not want to 
indicate to this House that I thought that we 
were going to recover that amount or any 
part of it. 

I wasnt sure of your second question, 
unless it had to do with bylaw enforcement 
officers and the fact that the OPP are hesi- 
tant to act as bylaw enforcement officers. 
Where we have a contract with a munici- 
pality to do their municipal policing for them, 
then they will act as bylaw enforcement 
officers. If they are just doing general policing 
of that municipality as they do in wide 
areas of the province, then they will not 
undertake to enforce the municipal bylaws, 
feeling that that municipality can do that for 
themselves by employing their own officer. 
I think that would be the least expensive way 
for that municipality to handle it. 

Of course, if the OPP undertook to do it 
for the municipalities where they are not 
being paid to police, then it would increase 
the need for high-priced personnel—and gener- 
ally bylaw enforcement is not that difficult 
and does not require the expertise of a police 
officer. 

I’m not sure that was your question, but if 
it is not, you can enlarge upon it. 

Judges on police commissions: the bill that 
I expect to be introducing shortly for the 
three-man commissions across the province 
proposes that the appointment of a judge be 
optional; in other words, if the judge is happy 
—and many of them are—to carry on as one 
of the persons on that commission the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council may appoint 
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that judge. On the other hand, if it is a 
municipality where the judge does not want 
to assume that responsibility without extra 
remuneration then the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council may appoint somebody else in 
lieu of the judge. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Without trying to 
limit the debate, we seem to be doing a lot 
of questioning and discussion on matters 
other than vote 1601. It seemed to have been 
agreed a few minutes ago when the Deputy 
Speaker was in the chair that we would try 
to confine our remarks to 1601 until we clear 
that vote. We haven’t been ruling people 
out of order who may be on other items and 
that will continue, but I would ask those who 
can have their remarks attached to a vote 
later on in these estimates to hold them until 
we get to that vote, rather than continue 
raising these matters on vote 1601, if you so 
desire. 

Does the hon. member for Erie have any 
further questions? 

Mr. Haggerty: Yes, Mr. Chairman. The 
point I wanted to clarify is that I am con- 
cerned about this Municipal Act that would 
provide some control over exotic dancers, 
perhaps—questionable entertainment in mu- 
nicipalities. I feel that saddling the municipal- 
ity with the responsibility for policing just 
adds a further cost which I believe should 
be borne by the police association or the 
police department or the regional police de- 
partment, whatever it may be—regional police 
commission. 

The other matter, dealing with the agree- 
ment with the federal and the provincial 
governments; the reason I raise this matter 
with the minister is that in the Niagara region, 
for example, the cost of policing in that mu- 
nicipality is perhaps one of the highest items 
that there is to raise taxes at a local level. I 
suggest that I think it’s time that we should 
be changing this. Local taxation shouldn’t be 
provided to pay for the cost of policing 
federal legislation as it relates to the Criminal 
Code. That’s the point I wanted to make to 
the minister. 

The other matter is: the regional municipal- 
ity of Niagara in 1978 will continue policing 
all municipalities. I believe there will be a 
loss of some 40 OPP officers in the com- 
munity and to replace them I think some 
reporter has suggested that it would take 60 
local police officers. The question is, where 
are those 40 OPP’s going? Are we establish- 
ing another kingdom here some-place along 
the line, that we’re going to have more civil 
servants along the line, an overlapping of 
men throughout the province of Ontario? 
Where are these men going to be located? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, the hon. 
member raises three or four new points. I'm 
not an expert on exotic dancers, but I have 
seen a few from time to time— 

Mr. Lawlor: Have you ever seen yourself 
dance? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes, I’m dancing right 
now, I don’t think very exotically. 


Mr. Samis: Not aesthetically pleasing 
either. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: But I do believe that 
they are— 


Mr. Eakins: Honest John MacBeth. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —probably not break- 
ing any laws at the present time, as they are 
interpreted, if they stick to dancing. If they 
get into other fields, then I think the ones 
that my friend is concerned about may be 
breaches of the Criminal Code. If they are 
breaches of the Criminal Code, then of course 
it is more than we want the bylaw enforce- 
ment officers to be looking after. That is a 
matter for the police. 

So if it’s strictly a job of— 


Mr. Haggerty: Surveillance. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —supervising these so- 
called body rub places, then I think that is 
a matter for the— 


Mr. Eakins: No, it’s harassment. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —local bylaw enforce- 
ment officers. I doubt if there are very many 
communities that don’t have their own police 
forces or who pay the province to do their 
policing for them, that would have that kind 
of bylaw permitting these body rub shops— 
or outlawing them, either one—without a 
licence. But if there are, I’m unaware of 
them—and that’s a poor way of putting it. 
All I am saying is that if it gets into the 
kind of offence that I think you’re concerned 
with, then it is a police matter and the OPP 
are concerned with any breaches of the 
Criminal Code. 

Getting onto federal legislation, and hav- 
ing the RCMP pay for it completely, that’s 
certainly a concept of law that we haven't 
bought over the years under our provincial 
rights under the BNA Act. The administra- 
tion of justice has been the responsibility of 
the provinces. I know we don’t want to pass 
that responsibility on to the federal author- 
ities. The enforcement of the Criminal Code 
has always been regarded as a_ provincial 
matter. 

As I was speaking this afternoon, I said 
I think there are some fields where I would 
like to see the RCMP retreat a little and 
somewhere I would like to see them ad- 
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vance. Theoretically, I think the enforce- 
ment of all laws, whether federal, provincial 
or municipal, are a matter of the province's 
jurisdiction. But traditionally, the RCMP have 
taken over the administration of certain laws, 
for example, the Narcotics Act; and they 
have taken over in the excise and the income 
tax fields. They are concerned very much 
with certain kinds of white-collar crime and 
are taking a more active part there. 

As I mentioned this afternoon, they seem 
to be vacating some of the fields that they 
used to occupy, such as those under the 
Navigable Waters Protection Act and the 
Canada Shipping Act. There is a great deal 
of confusion about it, but I am not about 
to suggest that the province should abdicate 
or hand over to the federal government its 
long-accepted duty of administering justice, 
including that of the Criminal Code, even 
though it is a federal statute. 

You asked about some 40 people who, 
you gave me to believe, would be leaving 
the OPP in the Niagara Regional Police take- 
over. I am not sure of that figure. I don't 
know whether you got it from me or from 
the ministry. But presuming it is right, I 
imagine some of them will be retiring and 
some of them may be going to the regional 
force. But many of the complement will be 
moving into other detachments across the 
province which are short or understaffed at 
the present time, and some of the comple- 
ment will be used for detachments in 
northern Ontario where we are short. If 
you want a specific breakdown of where 
those people are going, I have seen it and 
I can get a copy of it to you; that is, 
officer’s name and what is happening to him. 
But even though the officer may be retiring, 
the complement will be used elsewhere in 
the force. 


Mr. Davidson: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I 
should ask you for a ruling. You were men- 
tioning earlier about staying on the vote. 
Would I be in order to proceed a little 
further with what the member for Oshawa 
had to say? Was he in order on his speech? 


Mr. Lawlor: Never ask that question. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: I would point out 
to the hon. member that we have used up 
seven hours of our time. If you wish to 
pursue the matter, I will allow you to. If 
you could hold the item until we get to 
the proper vote and item in the estimates, 
it would be preferable. 

Mr. Davidson: I will be very brief, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I think perhaps the minister has missed 
the point that the member for Oshawa was 


trying to make. I don’t think that he or the 
minister is in disagreement with the exist- 
ing law relating to the right of access. What 
I think he was trying to ask the minister 
was, do the police forces in this province 
have the right to act as an escort committee 
for people who are trying to gain entrance 
to a plant? 

I can give you specific examples, because I 
worked in the labour movement for 10% 
years prior to being elected to this House. I 
can cite occasions where people who were 
trying to gain access to the plant met a mile 
outside of town, and the company phoned 
the local police department, which lined cars 
up both in front and in back of the people 
who were going in and drove with them 
through that one mile to get into the plant. 
I think this is what the member for Oshawa 
was trying to say. 

Mr. Samis: Tell them where it was. 


Mr. Davidson: Yes, if you'd like to know 
where it was, it was in Alexandria. It was the 
Square C Textiles plant, and the dispute was 
between that company and the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America. I was in charge 
of the strike up there at that time and we 
bitterly disputed with the chief of police what 
they were doing—not that we wouldn’t have 
allowed them through had they come in on 
their own, because there was no dispute and 
no picket line friction there. In fact, what had 
happened was that the company, not wanting 
that friction to develop, had asked the police 
if they would mind setting up this kind of 
an escort system. What I think the member 
for Oshawa would like to know, and what I 
would like to know, is, are the taxpayers of 
the province of Ontario paying money to the 
police commissions and the police boards of 
this province for that kind of an_ escort 
service? And if so, why are they? 

[9:00] 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I would return to my 
previous answer: Police attend at the scene 
of a strike only if there are reasonable grounds 
to believe there will be breaches of the law. 
I assume that they would not have organized 
such a band to cross a picket line if they 
hadn’t experienced some refusal of access or 
learned that there was some scheme afoot to 
refuse access. I don’t think they should do 
that until they have some reasonable ground 
to suspect that access will be refused. I don't 
know whether in your case they had reason- 
able ground to expect that. 

Mr. Davidson: What you are saying, in 
effect then, I suspect is that they can act on 
speculation only and not on fact? 
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Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I 
ground. 


said reasonable 


Mr. Kerrio: I just have one question I 
would pose to the Solicitor General; it con- 
cerns the long-term plan for the OPP office 
at Niagara Falls, which is just about the end 
of the jurisdiction for the OPP in Ontario. I 
had heard some discussion about closing that 
facility. I am wondering about the facility, 
which seems to be quite a commitment as far 
as fiscal plant is concerned. I wondered if 
the Solicitor General could bring us up to 
date on the future of the officers that are 
working out of that area and of the plant 
itself. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That again is a rather 
specific question. I don’t have the answer 
here with me now. This is a problem in deal- 
ing with things a general way. When we 
come to the OPP vote, there will be officers 
here who should be able to give me that in- 
formation. I have made a note of it now and 
hope to reply to it at that time. There are, as 
you know, a good number of provincial high- 
ways in the Niagara region where it will be 
necessary to continue patrols, and whether 
they plan to do that out of the Niagara office 
or some other office I am not sure. 


Mr. Lupusella: I followed with great in- 
terest the comment which was carried out by 
my colleagues in relation to strike-breakers. I 
don’t want to prolong the discussion. One 
thing which I would like to bring to the 
attention of the Solicitor General is that a 
comprehensive and reasonable bill can be 
introduced in the Legislature, given the fact 
that our Solicitor General is also a former 
Minister of Labour as well. 

A point which I want to raise is some- 
thing which I am completely concerned about. 
I didn’t touch on this particular problem in 
my opening statement because I wanted to 
deal with this particular topic completely 
away from my opening statement. There was 
no reference to the native police in my open- 
ing statement because I wanted to deal with 
the topic alone, because different issues are 
involved and because this is a major topic 
in itself. 

In his opening statement, the Solicitor 
General did not address himself to the police 
problems affecting native people. The only 
comment which he made was a very simplis- 
tic one. I am surprised that the Solicitor 
General in a situation as important as the 
renewal of the federal-provincial policing 
agreement, which will expire in five months, 
on March 31, 1978, made only one comment. 
I quote from page 14 of his official opening 
statement: “The Indian policing services of 


the Ontario Provincial Police continue to 
expand and to be improved.” 

The first question I would like to ask is 
how can the expansion of those programs be 
accomplished while in the fiscal year 1977-78 
the budgets for native police services is to 
be reduced by $155,000. If I am wrong in the 
figure, I invite the Solicitor General to cor- 
rect me. That is a 20 per cent cut from 1976- 
77. As the minister must know, and I am sure 
he does, at the moment we have about 70 
native constables. At the end of this year, the 
target of the Solicitor General’s office is 100; 
but there will be, in fact, only about 80. The 
existing agreement provides for benefits to 
bring constables to the equivalent of that 
given to the OPP officers; for example, bene- 
fits relating to the Ontario Health Insurance 
Plan, vacation credits and attendance credits. 
However, it makes no provision for a pension 
plan or overtime pay. I hope that the minister 
will insist that a new agreement will include 
such provisions. 

I question the fact that under existing policy 
the OPP sets aside approximately 6.5 per cent 
of the salary budget for overtime pay, but 
at this time they are instead given time off 
in exchange for overtime work. That's the 
present rule. I don’t think you want to con- 
tinue to follow this routine or that the band 
constables want it. It is a serious problem. 

Rather than cutting the budget by 20 per 
cent, it’s time that the Solicitor General set 
aside a certain amount of money for overtime 
pay, or else he should negotiate with the 
federal government to include such provisos, 
and make provision for a pension plan when 
the present agreement is renewed. I’m really 
shocked at the fact that this agreement is 
going to expire on March 31, and the Solicitor 
General didn’t address himself to this particu- 
lar problem, because it is really important for 
the native people and for the agreement itself. 

I’m also requesting that a summary of the 
native people’s policing situation be released 
by the Solicitor General, in order that each 
member of the House may have an overall 
view of the needs of the native people in this 
regard. I don’t see the reason why we should 
have secrecy about the overall situation. I 
don’t see the reason why the Solicitor General 
shouldn’t speak about it. It’s a particular 
problem which is affecting the constables who 
are supposed to look after native people, 
especially in northern Ontario. 

I’m wondering, also, at what stage are the 
discussions the Solicitor General has under- 
taken to renew this agreement, and whether 
or not the minister will try to have included 
the revisions suggested by the Indian chiefs 
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who are affected by Treaty No. 3. With all 
respect, I need an answer and I hope the 
Solicitor General will pay attention to my 
statement. 

This particular problem is also related to 
what I said in my opening statement. The 
Solicitor General should take a more active 
role on releasing that information and those 
policies which have taken place in his office, 
in order that we can follow his undertakings. 
I never heard about his Treaty No. 3. I had 
an opportunity to talk with some chiefs repre- 
senting native people, and that’s how I be- 
came aware of the situation. 

As I stated previously, it is a very important 
step which the Solicitor General is going to 
undertake pretty soon—in five months, at the 
end of March 1978. I really don’t see the 
reason the Solicitor General didn’t make any 
particular comment in his official opening 
statement on October 17 when we started the 
estimates. I would say, as other members 
have expressed in the past, that the hiring of 
band constables initiated by the province of 
Ontario has been very acceptable because of 
the close relationship between the constables 
and the native people. I am sure they will 
continue to gain the trust and the respect of 
the native community. 

The principle has been already established, 
but there is room for improvement in morale 
among the band constables and the OPP. I 
fear that if the Solicitor General will not con- 
sider the band constables’ request for the 
same salary scale, fringe benefits and authority 
as the regular OPP, then the native police 
may feel that they are being treated as 
second-class citizens. In the final analysis, this 
feeling will reflect on their level of perform- 
ance, which in turn will affect their com- 
munities. 

Contrary to the Solicitor General’s official 
presentation, and I quote, “They carry out 
all law enforcement duties on their reserves,” 
in fact, band constables are prevented from 
exercising certain of the powers of regular 
OPP officers. I would like to have an explana- 
tion from the Solicitor General why, when 
those constables are receiving the same train- 
ing as the OPP, they don’t have the same 
right to enforce the law. I would like to have 
a clear explanation of why they do not exer- 
cise their power just by becoming constables. 

For example, the OPP wish to exercise all 
enforcement under the Highway Traffic Act 
on reserve property. The band constables, 
however, are more attuned to the concerns 
of their communities about enforcing safety 
standards and speed limits on their reserves. 
It has come to my attention that in particular 
cases the OPP has issued statements to band 


constables that they should cease to enforce 
the Highway Traffic Act and that the OPP 
regular officers should take over this work. 

I really don’t see the difference. If they 
represent their people and if there is a 
highway passing through their property, I 
don’t see the reason why constables repre- 
senting native people should not enforce 
the law on their property. The statement 
which was made by the OPP is unjustified 
and, as I stated before, I think that the 
constables should have the same right in 
relation to enforcement of the law as 
the regular OPP officers because they are 
receiving the same training. 

On asking some chiefs the reason for this, 
they expressed to me their opinion that the 
OPP has taken this position because they 
are afraid that the band constables would 
be more effective and thus demonstrate the 
OPP’s previous ineffectiveness. If that’s the 
case, there is something seriously wrong 
with the OPP’s attitude about efficiency and 
effectiveness of the band constables’ ability 
to perform their duty. If it’s true that the 
band constables are receiving the same train- 
ing as the regular OPP officers, then I have 
to question the effectiveness of the training 
courses. Again, I emphasize I would like to 
have a clear explanation from the Solicitor 
General why there is this difference between 
the band constables and the OPP officers. 

A final problem is that the native police 
see the regular police as acting only for 
non-Indian people, while all of the band 
constables work for the native community. 
This feeling is reinforced by actions of cer- 
tain OPP officers. 

[9:15] 

For example, it was said to me that last 
summer the Nestor Falls OPP, with a local 
non-Indian, visited the chief's house at Sa- 
baskong at 7 o'clock in the morning to ask 
about an alleged theft of a non-Indian’s 
property. This intrusion was followed by 
necessary visits to other homes in Sabas- 
kong and Big Grassy reserves. On the other 
hand, the band of constables was given strict 
instructions that no band member was to 
ride in the OPP vehicle used by the con- 
stable, not even a band councillor or the 
chief when attending a meeting with the 
constable. This sort of double standard 
served solely to perpetrate the feeling of the 
native people that there is one rule for the 
whites and another for Indians. 

The reasons for this attitude should be 
investigated immediately by the Solicitor 
General and the remedies should be found 
to reform existing practices. I urge the 
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Solicitor General before this problem grows 
to ensure that the native organizations meet 
with him, the Attorney General and the 
Ministry of Justice officials in order to work 
out these and other issues and immediately 
begin to revise the federal-provincial agree- 
ment. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Again, we're departing 
a long way from this general vote. We're 
into policing and band constables. I think 
I have most of the information my hon. 
friend was asking for. 

We have recently completed an evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of the band con- 
stable program, the evaluation being done in 
co-operation with the federal authorities. It 
has been regarded as highly successful. Cer- 
tainly the OPP, myself as Solicitor General, 
and the ministry as a whole regard the pro- 
gram as very successful. I know how suc- 
cessful it is because the various chiefs write 
to me from time to time. When I’ve been 
doing a little touring of the north and have 
gone on to some of the reserves, the chief 
has spoken to me and has asked for in- 
creased constables. In other words, they 
want more of these band constables. We 
have had a few disappointments but for the 
most part it has been successful. If it con- 
tinues in this way, the kind of responsibility 
that we will be asking them to shoulder will 
be increased as the program matures. 

In so far as payment is concerned, at the 
present time the federal government is pay- 
ing 60 per cent of that program and the 
provincial government is paying 40 per cent. 
The federal government hopes to work to- 
wards less payment on its part and more pay- 
ment on our part. We are presently in the 
process of negotiating with them. Their pro- 
posal is that next year they will pay 52 
per cent and that we will pay 48 per cent. 
They're asking for a considerably larger pro- 
portion of payment from us in the next year. 
The agreement hasn’t been reached yet and 
were dealing with the current year’s budget 
rather than next year’s budget. When next 
years budget comes along, I’m sure you 
will see a greater amount in it for the 
native policing program. As I say, were 
presently negotiating with them and _ they 
want us to assume more of this responsibility. 

The native constables will shortly be re- 
ceiving overtime pay. That will be retro- 
active to April 1, and they have been notified 
of that. Next year we expect that they will 
be receiving, in addition, pensions, life insur- 
ance and some salary increases. As the pro- 
gram progresses, they are coming more in 
line with what we are doing for the regular 

OPP constable. 


There is, however, this matter of a salary 
difference. As most of you realize, the native 
constables are not subject to income tax. In- 
come tax takes a sizable proportion of the pay 
of our regular constables. Youre all concerned 
with goodwill in the force and equality. It 
just doesn’t seem to be just, although we talk 
about equal pay for equal work, but I think 
we've also got to look at the possibility of 
equal deductions for equal work. When we 
look at the amount that is being taken off the 
ordinary OPP salary and look at the fact that 
the natives are not having that same kind of 
reduction for income tax, then we have a 
real problem on our hands. If you are looking 
at fairness and net return, as so many of you 
do, when you look at the net take home pay, 
the net take home pay of the band constable 
is not all that bad when you compare it with 
the OPP. That is a continuing problem, one 
that we have under the review and I don't 
know what the equitable answer for it may 


be. 


Mr. Lupusella: I am glad that some of the 
loopholes are going to be covered, but I made 
the specific request that before renewal of 
the agreement, which will expire at the end 
of March, 1978, there is an assurance that 
the minister will get in touch with all the 
chiefs around the province of Ontario, repre- 
senting the native communities—not just once; 
two or three times—until he has heard the 
problems, the comments and the concerns 
which are affecting the native communities. 
At least they then will have an impact on 
relations with the Solicitor General and on the 
representatives of the federal government, 
who are going to engage themselves on the 
new contract after March 31, 1978. 

I thought some of those announcements 
were going to be made when the estimates 
started, that’s why it was quite critical when 
I made my first comments about all the activi- 
ties concerning the Solicitor General in the 
province of Ontario. I would like to know 
what is going on and what kind of approaches 
are coming up—approaches which fall under 
his jurisdiction—instead of waiting. I am sure 
the Solicitor General was going to comment 
on that particular item, on the budget which 
will be introduced next year, 1978-79, and 
talk about the agreement between Treaty No. 
3 and the federal government. 

That’s the kind of line which we would 
like to see—that the Solicitor General informs 
us about the steps which he is taking to solve 
certain problems, certain loopholes, presently 
existing around the province, especially when 
certain problems are affecting the native com- 
munity. I am sure we, as members, are really 
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concerned about the problems affecting the 
native community. 

We should give them an opportunity for 
a hearing. I am sure they are unhappy about 
the agreement for Treaty No. 3. I am sure 
that there are loopholes like the one which I 
just emphasized. Maybe some of those prob- 
lems are going to be corrected and they will 
be advised when the new agreement is going 
to be signed between the province of Ontario 
and the federal government. 

Again, if we represent certain groups in the 
province of Ontario like the native people, I 
think that the Solicitor General, together with 
the Attorney General and the Department of 
Justice, should get together with all the chiefs 
representing the native community around the 
province of Ontario just to find out what the 
problems are, what their concerns are. They 
should be given such an opportunity. We 
should call them, not just once. I want to 
emphasize that before criticism arises when 
the Solicitor General signs the agreement with 
the federal government in relation to the 
clauses combined in Treaty No. 3. 

I am suggesting to the Solicitor General in 
a friendly way that he initiates this kind of 
action immediately. We don’t have to wait 
until March 31 to hear what the problems 
affecting the native communities are. I think 
that we should start now; we should call 
several meetings in order that we meet the 
problems affecting them and in order that the 
Solicitor General can revise the present agree- 
ment, because surely there are loopholes in- 
volves, loopholes we don’t want to see in 
that agreement, so that we can really repre- 
sent and solve and improve the situation 
between the constables and the native com- 
munity, and also the good relationship be- 
tween the province of Ontario and the federal 
government. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: To hear my hon. friend 
from Dovercourt talk about solving the prob- 
lems you would think that the scheme was 
an unsuccessful scheme. I want to emphasize 
that the scheme is a very successful scheme 
and we are getting great support from the 
band chiefs across the province. He speaks 
as though there was no representative of the 
chiefs. Actually, the chiefs’ association is rep- 
resented on the tripartite committee. We do 
hear from them and we work in close co- 
operation with them. 

He is suggesting, I think, that we have 
rather formal meetings across the province 
with them. I would like to do that. Time is 
always an element in the other demands made 
upon our time. The Justice policy field does 
have a committee that meets regularly with 
them. They have attended and spoken to our 


Justice policy field people. We are spending 
considerable time on this matter of band con- 
stable policing and listening to them and 
working with them. 

I wouldn’t like the opinion to be, or the 
thought left, that we are not listening to the 
chiefs. I will take the advice of the hon. 
member for Dovercourt that we should be 
doing more of this. Perhaps it is possible that 
I myself can enter at some time into a pow- 
wow with the chiefs and listen to some of 
their suggestions for improvement. 


Mr. Lupusella: Just a short comment, and 
again I ask your indulgence to justify me; I 
am really concerned about this particular 
issue because I received a lot of phone calls 
from chiefs around the province of Ontario 
in relation to this issue, affecting particularly 
the constables and the Treaty No. 3, agree- 
ment which eventually will be signed be- 
tween this province and the federal govern- 
ment. 

Actually, I didn’t suggest that the Solicitor 
General should be going around the province 
of Ontario. It would be a good approach, 
but before taking positions and decisions I 
think that the Solicitor General, in co-opera- 
tion with the Attorney General and_ the 
Ministry of Justice, should invite, several 
times, the chiefs that represent the native 
people to Toronto in order that they may 
discuss clause by clause what is going to be 
involved in the new agreement; so that at 
least they have an opportunity to review the 
position which is going to be taken by the 
province of Ontario in order that they may 
have time to go back to their community and 
can announce to their community what the 
agreement will be and what kinds of changes 
have been taken. 

Item 1 agreed to. 

On item 2, financial services: 

Mr. Stong: On this particular item I just 
wanted to draw the attention of the Solicitor 
General to the preamble to this vote. Speak- 
ing in terms of overlapping and perhaps 
duplication of services, I know in the pre- 
amble to the book that we were supplied 
with—I think it is more colloquially called 
the opposition book—financial services deals 
with about four or five items as set out. 
When we read them, financial services are, 
“desioned to assist agency and program 
management in strategic planning, decision- 
making, budgeting and cost analysis, the 
allocation and efficient use of resources and 
maintaining internal controls.” 


[9:30] 


If you look back at the preamble to vote 
1601, item 1, main office, you will note that 
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the points set out there are covered in al- 
most exactly the same way. For instance, 
item 1, the main office support, is to, “assist 
the development of policy initiatives and 
alternatives and then necessary legislative 
requirements to implement the policy.” I 
don’t understand, but it seems to me that 
strategic planning would be about the same 
thing as that. 

Then under item 2 you have “decision 
making”; while under item 1, we have the 
“development and maintenance of the plan- 
ning process, management information systems 
for monitoring performance, and evaluation 
processes for measuring performance against 
objectives.” 

Then in item 2 we have another job de- 
scription—a description of this particular 
service—“the allocation and efficient use of 
resources.” I don’t find too much difference 
between that and the job description under 
item 1 for the main office support. It says 
that part of its function is the “application 
of moder management and_ organization 
development techniques to produce the opti- 
mum organization structure for translating 
policy into program and most effectively 
meeting objectives.” 

It seems to me that the job descriptions in 
both these items are almost exactly the same, 
and yet we have two areas that we're voting 
on, both very substantial areas in the esti- 
mates—the main office requiring an estimate 
of $650,000; financial services an estimate of 
$786,400. Yet to me, from the job descrip- 
tions at any rate, it would seem that there is 
a duplication of services, if not an over- 
lapping. I wonder if the minister could ex- 
plain that in terms of personnel, in terms of 
assisting one another, and in terms of cost of 
services performed. 

As well, I’m interested in the financial 
services area, this is item 2. I notice we're 
speaking here of an estimate of $651,300 for 
salaries and wages. I wonder if the minister 
can tell me, in this particular area, how many 
people are employed and what their job de- 
scriptions are, 

I also noticed in the 1977 public accounts 
committee report that the employment bene- 
fits listed here and paid out last year were 
$241,000, and yet we're budgeting in these 
estimates for $85,100. I’m just wondering 
what the discrepancy is there. Why is there 
such a small amount? 

As I read the public accounts committee 
report, the estimates from last year were 
$735,000. Management Board had to ap- 
prove almost another $300,000, making a 
total of $1,033,000. I wonder why the finan- 
cial services were so underestimated in the 


last session and whether the estimate for this 
session is realistic. 

I notice as well that $88,000 has been 
taken from the services, reducing the estimate 
to $40,000 because temporary help and 
photocopy rental services were transferred. 
I wonder if you could give me some idea of 
what the need for temporary help is in this 
particular area? How many people are on 
temporary help? Are they on a contractual 
basis or are they regular employees of the 
ministry? What is the actual cost of the 
photocopy rental services that are referred 
to here, as a beginning? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: A lot of questions have 
been asked in regard to vote 1601, item 2. 
First of all, there is the question of over- 
lapping. Under vote 1601, item 1, it is 
the general ministry secretariat. An example 
of that is Mr. Gow, whom you see directly 
opposite me here; he comes under the secre- 
tariat and his salary is shown there. But 
when we go on to item 2, financial services, 
the people who are under his direction are 
picked up at that point. 

Under main office you will find a duplica- 
tion of all the things that are carried on 
individually. In other words, the salaries of 
the persons responsible to me for those 
branches are shown under vote 1601, item 
1. Then the people who actually carry things 
out are shown in the items that follow— 
item 2, item 3 and so on. That is why you 
are going to find a great deal of overlapping 
in the wording. 

As far as the various items in vote 1601, 
item 2, are concerned, I can give you the 
salaries. You asked for the number of people 
involved. There was a complement of 49 in 
1976-77, and this year there is a complement 
of 44. I can give you the names of the 
people involved if you wish, but I don't 
think that they concern you. If you do wish 
them, we have their names. There is a re- 
duction of five, and the five positions have 
been transferred to supply and office serv- 
ices; you will see them picked up later on. 

Dealing with them individually, under reg- 
ular salaries—and that includes the 44 perm- 
anent personnel—you will find that the esti- 
mate last year, 1976-77, was 509,000; this 
year it is $648,300. You have the actual fig- 
ures for last year, I think, and you will find 
them in the figures you have in front of you. 

It is sometimes a little bit difficult when 
comparing estimates with actuals, but you 
will have the figures there. 

We come to overtime: Last year we esti- 
mated $2,000 for that; this year we estimate 
$3,000. 
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Thus total salaries and wages were esti- 
mated last year at $511,000 and this year 
at $651,300, which is an increase of some 
$140,000 as far as estimates are concerned. 

I made a general statement when consid- 
eration of these estimates began that we had 
made a mistake last year which not only 
affected vote 1601 but carried all across the 
ministry. That accounts for some of the in- 
crease—and you will find that difference 
picked up in all of the salaries—but also the 
salary increases from last year now are in 
the basic figure for the estimates for this 
year. 

Any increases that may be given in 1977- 
78, of course, will be in addition to this 
figure. They are not shown in the estimates 
but once those increases have been given, 
that base figure will increase. So although 
you have five personnel less, you have an 
increase here of $140,000, but that deals 
with the basic mistake that we made, plus 
the salary increases of last year. 

The benefits are calculated at the rate of 
13.2 per cent of salaries, and, since salaries 
ares based on actual requirements, benefits 
are shown as actual requirements. In other 
words, when you carry them forward to this 
year, we take in the salary increases from 
last year. So much for salaries. 

There are employee benefits that I just 
mentioned. They are up $17,000. You wanted 
to know the amount for Xerox. In last year’s 
estimates it was $28,000 and that has been 
transferred to office supplies for this coming 
year. 

For computer and electronic data proces- 
sing, last year we had a figure in there of 
$22,000. Experience has shown that that 
figure should be $40,000. We are up $18,000 
in our estimates there. We have taken all 
the temporary help out this year and trans- 
ferred them to personnel services. You will 
find them under personnel services. As far as 
comparing last year with this year, we show 
a reduction of $70,000. Office machine con- 
tracts have also been transferred to office 
supply. That has a reduction of $8,000. 
When you take all of the additions and re- 
ductions in, you will find that the 1977-78 
estimates are $786,400 as opposed to our 
estimates last year of $735,000. Most of 
that is caused by the increased salaries, the 
increases that were awarded to everybody 
last year and the mistake that you will find 
carried all the way through our estimates. 

I am sure you are not able to follow that 
from me telling it to you in this way, and 
it is not too satisfactory. I don’t know how 
we can do it. Earlier in the afternoon you 
asked another question in regard to the first 


vote. I understand that Mr. Edwards gave 
you an answer for that. All I can say is that 
we have all these figures here. It’s hard for 
me to get them from the desk and present 
them to you in a satisfactory way because 
there are transfers. There is not the con- 
sistency of the estimates this year against 
last year, because of the additions of some 
accounts and the omission of others. I 
think if you have specific questions like that 
it might be better to let me have them to 
be sure that you get the answers; as I under- 
stand, Mr. Edwards gave you the answer 
earlier this afternoon. 


Mr. Stong: Just briefly; Mr. Edwards in- 
dicated to me that he would supply me with 
figures for item 1 and I appreciate that. I 
would appreciate receiving those. 

Is it my understanding, then, under item 1, 
and generally speaking comparing item 1 to 
item 2, those who were drawing a wage or a 
salary under item 1 probably fall into a mana- 
gerial capacity, but those under item 2 are 
perhaps in an employee-employer relation- 
ship? In other words, they are the types of 
individual who are probably one rung lower 
than the ones in item 1. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That is correct. 


Mr. Stong: Just so I understand, as I am 
having difficulty correlating these figures from 
what you did say, perhaps in a general sense 
as I read the public accounts reports of 
March 31, 1977, it would indicate that the 
estimates were $235,000 for that year, which 
is consistent with what you have in your oppo- 
sition material here; but there was a Man- 
agement Board approval of $300,000, did 
that represent increase in salary alone? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Salaries and benefits. 


Mr. Stong: Does that represent an increase 
in staff over that time or is that an increase in 
the amounts paid? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: My information is 
that it is caused by the salary revisions. In 
other words, it is the increase, that is across 
the board for the past year, plus the error 
that is carried all the way through. I am em- 
barrassed by having to repeat this error so 
often. The percentage of that error was a 
little over three per cent across the board. 
[9:45] 

Mr. Stong: In your employees’ benefits you 
indicated that there was an increase of 
$17,100 in your estimate over last year. But 
it seems to me that, unless I read it incor- 
rectly—how did the public accounts com- 
mittee get the figure of $241,487 that shows 
in the report, because it does not show in the 
material that you supplied to us in preparing 
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for these estimates? I can’t correlate those two 
figures. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I understand that was 
the one per cent escalation that was put 
through for the entire ministry; it was charged 
in that place. The 1976-77 employees’ benefit 
account totals $241,487, since the entire 
ministry's share of the employers’ portion of 
the pension escalation fund was charged to 
this activity. These payments were required 
retroactive to January 1, 1976. 


Mr. Stong: That basically represents a 
retroactive amount, because I notice that the 
estimates for 1976-77 were $86,000; the 
actual was $241,000 and that represents a 
retroactive amount, plus an increase of one 
per cent? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes, but that is, as I 
understand it, for the whole ministry charged 
to that account. 

Mr. Stong: Okay, that kind of clears that 
up for me. I wasn’t sure how you related 
these things. It’s pretty hard. I must admit I 
did have this material in ample time and I 
thank you for that. Unlike my NDP counter- 
part I did get this material on October 7. 
I thought I understood it, but when I get in 
here it’s plain to see we don’t understand it. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I’ve gone over this 
twice and still I’m not so sure that I under- 
stand it. It is very confusing and I admire 
the fact that my friend’s got it in such good 
order as he has. I have had these explanations 
once or twice and then you ask me the ques- 
tion in just a little different wording than 
they’ve put the answer to me and I’m at a bit 
of a loss too. 

But I repeat, it is very confusing to try to 
explain the accounts as you have them with 
the estimates and the actual figures, when 
you have to take into account the various 
adjustments that are made from time to time 
during the year. 

Mr. Samis: You only knew this from the 
outside, too. 


Mr. Lupusella: Just a short comment— 


Mr. Stong: If I may just finish; the only 
problem is that the minister’s job is different 
to mine. I'm trying to demonstrate how he 
can cut down on some of his staff and some 
of the ministries, but it’s making the job 
pretty difficult. I wonder if you would give 
me a description of whats included in 
services in the amount of $40,000? That’s the 
last question I have on this item. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Last year under serv- 
ices we had a good number of items. Last year 
we had Xerox rentals; we had computer elec- 
tronic data processing; we had temporary 


help; and we had the office machine contracts. 
The only item that is left in there is the elec- 
tronic data processing, which is the figure of 
$40,000. Last year we had amounts totalling 
$128,000 in that account; I don’t say they 
have been removed from our budget, they 
have been placed elsewhere. So the only 
other item you have left in there is the sum 
of $40,000, dealing with electronic processing. 


Mr. Stong: Did that electronic processing 
serve more than just your ministry? Does it 
also include Correctional Services, as well as 
Attorney General? Does the same machinery 
and apparatus serve all the ministries; and if 
so, how do you allocate the exact amount of 
money that it costs each ministry? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, it cov- 
ers our financial system and our payroll sys- 
tem. It does our accounting for us; actually 
it is operated by Government Services. Some 
of the equipment is in the top floor of the 
George Drew Building. It is, as I say, oper- 
ated by Government Services. It is a charge 
that they make to us. I trust it is fairly ap- 
portioned throughout the various ministries 
and I assume it is done on the basis of time 
and the amount of input that we give it; but 
it is at the discretion of Government Services. 
It is an arbitrary figure. If we felt it was too 
high, I’m sure we'd have the right to object 
to it; but I assume that we feel that it’s a fair 
charge. 

Mr. Stong: I would be satisfied, Mr. Chair- 
man, if the minister would supply me with 
figures to back these up, as you indicated 
earlier. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I would be glad to do 
that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lupusella: Mr. Chairman, mine was 
not a comment, it was an interjection. Given 
the fact the Liberal critic is agreeing with me 
that no reasonable time was given on’ sending 
us the briefing material, I hope the Solicitor 
General finally is going to agree that one 
month is going to be a reasonable time to 
send us the briefing material. 


‘Item 2 agreed to. 
Items 3 and 4 agreed to. 
On item 5, analysis, research and planning: 


Mr. Lawlor: A couple of things. I don't 
know how extensive this is. The notes that 
you have in the Solicitor General’s annual 
report, 1976, are identical to that you sup- 
plied my friends with. When you read them, 
it talks about input and output and who got 
what, when, where—that kind of thing. What 
I’m interested in, in this kind of research, is 
do you ever make any studies, in this area, 
for instance as to the division of police re- 
sponsibility? I think it’s an awfully interesting 
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thing to know to what extent actual criminal 
investigations and police work in the speci- 
fically criminal field occupy in the overall 
police time. This is apart from bylaws, apart 
from quasi-criminal, the provincial offences; 
just the Criminal Code offences. I'd like to 
see that compared, for instance, to surveil- 
lance of traffic conditions, to the wide range 
of domestic and public service that the police 
do in any community, quite apart from the— 
I would like, some day, and I suppose the 
sooner the better because we all die, to see 
an allocation made there. 

Have you ever made such a study and 
would you be amenable? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, I’m 
sure various municipal forces do just that. 
The OPP have estimates of that nature. I’m 
not so sure they have it as detailed as my 
hon. friend might like to see it, but when 
we come to their vote you'll see how they’ve 
got on traffic and how much they have for 
other types of policing; that is traffic as op- 
posed to regular daily policing. 

I’m not so sure they have a breakdown 
when a policeman goes to a call whether it’s 
on a criminal matter or, as you say, a house- 
hold matter. To get that kind of information 
back from the police would require a great 
deal more bookkeeping than we like to put 
the constables to. Certainly they make re- 
ports that call X was in regard to a domestic 
matter, that call C was a break and enter, or 
whatever else is done. But the OPP do have 
a productivity study; it’s being implemented 
and it will be dealing with some of the detail 
you are asking for. 

That, however, is not the main work of the 
vote that we're presently studying. We are 
looking at it from the point of the police sta- 
tistics you were talking about earlier and 
your dissatisfaction with them. They keep 
track of how we are living up to our budget; 
how much we are spending of that budget 
and the value that we're getting for it. We 
have what they call management by results 
and they keep an eye on that sort of thing. 

They also have spent some time in this 
past year dealing with metric conversion. We 
don’t have a great many people in that de- 
partment. There was a complement of four 
last year and a continuing proposed comple- 
ment of four. It is an internal analysis that 
they do. They do keep track of the money 
were spending on various programs and how 
we might get more value through it and plan 
accordingly. 

Mr. Lawlor: I take it, then, you are saying 
that vote 1604, research and planning, would 
be directly in point as to what I’m after here, 
as to all areas of study and research that the 
police do as to upgrading techniques, and 


studying other police forces around the world 
in order to maximize their productivity? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: You are correct. Vote 
1604, under the OPP budget, would be the 
place where it would be done. The Ontario 
Police Commission may have some infor- 
mation for us on it as well. 

Mr. Ziemba: I'd like to ask the Solicitor 
General why it is that police take pictures, 
both still and film, of picket lines; and what 
they do with them once they do take them. 
I'd like to take the Solicitor General back 
four years when he was the Minister of La- 
bour and Toronto saw one of the most bitter 
and violent picket lines. The Artistic Wood- 
work picket line saw over 100 picketers 
charged. I think about half of them were 
convicted for various minor offences. Almost 
all of them appealed their convictions. 

The government did nothing for four 
years, they just let the matter sit. Now, when 
witnesses’ memories are hazy and many 
witnesses have moved away, the government 
has started to move in and these appeals are 
being heard. I suggest to the Solicitor Gen- 
eral that the time for justice has long passed. 
These picketers aren’t seeing justice done be- 
cause of the long delay in their appeal. I'd 
like the answer to the first question. On this 
picket line, a number of the picketers had 
their pictures on films that were on file, and 
their fingerprints on file. What was the pur- 
pose of that? 

Second, would you consider a meeting with 
the Attorney General and allow the appeals 
to go through uncontested in view of the fact 
that four years have gone by? 

Mr. Chairman: It was just drawn to my 
attention that that type of question should 
be asked and answered under vote 1604. 
Would the minister hold that answer in abey- 
ance until vote 1604? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes. 


Mr. Stong: With respect to vote 1601, 
item 5, I wonder if you could give me some 
idea of whether, in fact, the actual police 
officer who has experience out on the beat is 
involved in this research and planning, par- 
ticularly the planning aspect? How many 
of the actual police officers, who have under- 
gone training as constables and subsequently 
followed through ranks and got promotions, 
are involved in the planning as referred to in 
vote 1601, item 5? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: My information is that 
in that complement of four there are no ex- 
police officers. These people are civilians. 
They consult and talk to the police, but they 
are not themselves police officers, 
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Mr. Stong: Could you give me any idea 
of their number of years of experience in this 
type of planning? How do they make use of 
police experience in assisting the forces? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: As to their association 
with the ministry, I understand the director 
himself has only been with us six years. That 
doesn’t show a great deal of police back- 
ground or experience, but in this function 
they are performing it’s more of a statistical 
background that they are required to have 
rather than a police background. The infor- 
mation they get that requires, say, police 
background, can be assimilated by them very 
quickly; so it is not a case of having a great 
deal of background in police work but more 
in case of having background in the gathering 
and interpretation of statistics. 


Mr. Stong: I don’t want to take anything 
away from the ministry, but I have always 
been of the opinion that if you want to know 
where problems lie, you speak to the people 
who are suffering those problems. Likewise, 
if you want to assist yourself in arriving at 
solutions to a problem, you go to the person 
who is suffering that problem as well. Those 
people usually are able to give you assistance 
with ascertaining and defining a problem and 
then offering a solution. 

I am wondering whether it would not be 
advisable for the ministry actually to have a 
person who has been trained on the beat in 
that area of planning rather than to draw 
solely on civilians, particularly in planning 
and research when we are talking about ap- 
prehension of criminals and crime detection 
as well as subsequently dealing with crime in 
the courts and community protection. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Again, I say, if you 
are talking about that kind of planning, you 
will find under vote 1604 that the OPP 
actually do the research and planning that 
is directed specifically to police work. What 
we are looking at here is not just for the 
police; it has to do with the gathering by the 
ministry of, say, fire statistics and coroners’ 
statistics—it covers the whole gamut. I get a 
report on a quarterly basis from them as to 
how many dollars have been spent by the 
ministry under such and such field of opera- 
tion and how many dollars are left. 

I do get some police statistics along the 
line as to the number of charges and the 
increase or decrease of certain kinds. It is 
those kinds of statistics, the kinds of sta- 
tistics that Ottawa might deal with from Sta- 
tistics Canada, and planning within the min- 
istry—not police planning as such, but plan- 
ning from our administration end—that these 
people deal with. 


Again, I think the kind of question you are 
asking as far as police planning is concerned 
would come under vote 1604, which is where 
you will actually get police personnel in- 
volved with it. 

Mr. Stong: It was probably ‘a result of my 
misunderstanding of the scope of this par- 
ticular item, but am I to understand that 
this is the item wherein we discuss statistics 
and the compiling of statistics from the crime 
rate as to whether there’s an increase or 
decrease? Is this where the four people are 
involved? Is this the division that decides 
those types of statistics and makes them 
public? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: They are on the re- 
ceiving end of these statistics that come from 
the police, but I think the question we got 
into the last time we dealt with estimates a 
week ago today was the basis of how these 
statistics are compiled; in other words, the 
possible duplication of charges and whether 
they only showed the ones that they were 
convicted on and that sort of thing. That 
would be more properly dealt with under 
one of the vote for the Ontario Police Com- 
mission or the OPP vote. 


Mr. Lupusella: Under vote 1601, item 4, 
in relation to transportation and communica- 
tion, the actual cost in 1975-76 was only 
$657. There was a jump to $15,000 in 1976- 
77 and a reduction to $10,000 in 1977-78. 
Can I have some explanation about this 
amount, even though there was this kind of 
reduction of $5,000— 

Mr. Chairman: Can I call the member to 
order for a moment? I believe we have 
carried item 4 and we are now into item 5. 

Mr. Lupusella: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. 
It’s just a simple question to the minister. 

Mr. Chairman: We gave ample time for 
general questions on item 1. I think now that 
we are going to try to stick to the item we 
are on. We are now on item 5. 

Mr. Lupusella: With the permission of the 
members of this committee, will they allow 
me? The minister can answer. 


Mr. Chairman: Will you make it a very 
short question, because you are out of order. 


Mr. Lupusella: It is just a short question, 
and I would like to have a short answer as 
well, as to how this money is spent in relation 
to transportation and communication. Who is 
using this money and how is it spent? There 
seems to be a great difference from 1975-76 
from $657 to $15,000 and now to $10,000. 
Can I have just an explanation for that? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Just briefly, we have 
movement of personnel across the province, 
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transferring them from one location to the 
other. We bear certain of those costs and it 
reflects a reduction in the anticipated cost of 
those moves. 


Item 5 agreed to. 
On item 6, legal services: 


Mr. Stong: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just 
briefly, I was given to understand during the 
recess that those legal services included the 
salaries of two lawyers and a secretary on 
hire from the Attorney General’s ministry. Is 
that correct? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The three people in- 
volved are John Ritchie, who is attached to 
the Attorney General’s office; David Spring, 
another lawyer attached to the Attorney 
General’s office; and one secretary who is 
also attached to the Attorney General’s office. 


Mr. Stong: Are these people full-time em- 
ployees of the Ministry of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or do they divide their time and talents 
between the two ministries? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: They are full time with 
us, sir. 

Mr. Stong: I don’t think you pay the law- 
yers enough. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: They don’t think so, 
either. 


Item 6 agreed to. 
On item 7, audit services: 


Mr. Lupusella: Again I speak in relation 
to transportation and communication. My 
attention is drawn to the point that from 
$2,865 we are jumping to $8,000 for 1976-77 
and back to $4,000 for 1977-78. My particular 
question is how come there is this overspend- 
ing in 1976-77 and a further reduction in 
1977-78? Has the service changed? I would 
like that kind of information. 

You gave previous information that those 
people need transportation and communica- 
tion expenses to travel around the province of 
Ontario. What are they doing around the 
province? What kind of service are they 
carrying out? Give me those answers, please. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I am trying to get the 
answer as to why the amounts vary. 

We have three people involved in this sub- 
vote and they not only audit the various 
accounts any place the OPP may have ac- 
counts, but they check up on coroners’ 
accounts and they check the accounts of the 
various ministry offices across the province. It 
requires some travelling to do it. The actual 
figure in 1976-77 was $2,491, so that on the 
basis of last year’s actual they have reduced 
the amount this year to $2,200 on the basis 
of the experience. You may find that they 
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will overspend that a little bit. But it is to 
travel around the province and do the audit- 
ing that is required. 

Item 7 agreed to. 

Vote 1601 agreed to. 


On vote 1602, public safety program; item 
1, program management: 

Mr. Lupusella: On this item I’d like to talk 
a little bit about the George Drew building. 
I think that I am on the correct item, am IP 
The George Drew building—the forensic 
centre? 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: That would be on 
item 2. Item 1 is program management. Do 
you want to hold the forensic centre till we 
get to item 2? 

Mr. Lupusella: Okay. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: Any comment on 
item 1? 

Item 1 agreed to. 

On item 2, Centre of Forensic Sciences. 


Mr. Lupusella: I think that in my opening 
statement I made particular reference to the 
coroners investigations and inquests. I think 
that is a very important sector of investiga- 
tions which is valuable to the province of 
Ontario and in which each branch of each 
ministry can use the expertise of those 
coroners’ investigations and inquests. 

I made a particular reference in my open- 
ing statement and, with all respect, I didn't 
get any answer from the Solicitor General. I 
made particular reference to those three 
people who died in police cells. I read just a 
portion of the verdict of the coroner’s jury, so 
I didn’t emphasize my point that mechanical 
or electrical surveillance was going to be 
required. This is just to keep the record 
straight. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: If I might just inter- 
rupt, this is where it gets somewhat difficult. 
Actually you are talking about coroners— 

Mr. Lupusella: Coroners. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —and that is a later 
vote. Under forensic science we are dealing 
with the scientific analysis of various pieces 
of evidence that may be used either in Crown 
cases or defence cases, generally of a criminal 
nature. 

Mr. Lupusella: Okay, maybe I can postpone 
my comments until the right item comes up. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: If you are on 
coroners’ inquests it will be on item 4 in this 
vote. 


Mr. Lupusella: Thank you. 


Mr. Lawlor: Just one question on forensic 
sciences. It is the policy of Mr. Lucas and 
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others to permit outside counsel to come 
in and have analysis of weapons and poisons 
and any number of things—fingerprints, shoe 
prints. Can you give us any indication of 
how much that service was used—not by 
Crown attorneys, et cetera, but by outside 
solicitors—this year up to the date of the end 
of the fiscal year over against the previous 
fiscal year? 

I want to find out if it’s extensively used. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes, I know I had 
that information and I think if you just wait 
for a minute I can probably get a note from 
the side giving me the exact figures, or cer- 
tainly the percentage of how often it was 
used. 

I have it here. Civil cases. Civil cases are 
undertaken by the centre when the director 
has been satisfied that no other agency or 
laboratory exists in the province which can 
adequately handle the request. A schedule 
of fees has been established for these cases, 
with the fees being paid to the Treasurer of 
Ontario. 

In 1976 the centre undertook the exami- 
nation of material in 57 civil cases, for a total 
revenue of $6,000. But I think you were 
asking about criminal cases, were you not? 


Mr. Lawlor: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Criminal cases in 1976 
where they helped with the defence, The 
number is not large—nine. Civil cases in 
1976: a1. 

But let me just speak and enlarge upon 
what I have said. Those services in criminal 
cases are available and I mentioned this the 
other day, They are available, as I under- 
stand it, free of charge. Of course, Mr. Lucas 
wants to make certain that there is some 
reason for the examination because these 
examinations do take time, but I don’t think 
he’s in the habit of denying the defence this 
kind of service. 


[10:15] 


I mentioned when I was dealing with it 
last Monday that the report of the forensic 
laboratory was made available to the Crown 
attorney even when it was prepared for the 
defence. I understand in talking to Mr. Lucas 
since that time that that report goes to the 
defence counsel. It is up to the defence 
counsel to send it over to the Crown on the 
same basis that the Crown may send reports 
to defence counsel that Crown counsel has 
obtained from the forensic laboratory. The 
member for York Centre indicated the pro- 
cedure was a little unfair in that auto- 
matically the Crown got defence reports 
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but the defendant did not automatically get 
Crown requested reports. 

My information that I have since received 
is that the system works the same in both 
cases, that the report is given to the counsel 
requesting it and the responsibility for pass- 
ing it to the opposition is in the hands of 
the counsel who requested it. 


Mr. Lawlor: Just one question. Would the 
Solicitor General be inclined to agree with 
me that he is perhaps a little surprised at 
only nine? Considering the volume of crimi- 
nal cases going through in just the county 
of York alone, the defence counsel obviously 
doesn’t revert on many occasions to the 
forensic sciences people. My impression 
would be that it is because they probably 
don’t know about it. Is the criminal bar not 
particularly aware of itP Or do they prefer 
their own ballistic experts? There are any 
number of fields. Is it your impression, in 
short, that the criminal bar generally is 
thoroughly aware of this service? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Let me read a para- 
graph that has just been handed to me. 
Defence counsel in criminal cases on occa- 
sion submit material for analysis, This work 
is undertaken upon the understanding that 
a copy of the findings will be forwarded to 
the Crown attorney concerned. Any other 
agency with a legitimate demand upon the 
services of the centre is treated in like man- 
ner with complete impartiality being main- 
tained. Although this service to defence 
counsel is not advertised, the policy is men- 
tioned in all lectures to lawyers, including 
an annual lecture to the bar admission course 
at Osgoode Hall. During the course of the 
year, defence counsel submitted nine cases. 

I was surprised when I got the slip hand- 
ed to me that had the figure nine on it. I 
thought it would be more than that. I sus- 
pect it is a combination of things. First of 
all, the availability of this may be men- 
tioned in bar admission courses, but probably 
not advertised subsequently as much as it 
should or could be. So probably some de- 
fence counsel don’t know it is available. 

Secondly, I suppose some defence counsel 
would rather obtain their own advice or their 
own experts. I am smiling when I say this, 
but maybe they would like a little partial 
advice when they put their experts forward. 
Thirdly, I suppose that defence counsel would 
not have the same need for this kind of 
analysis that a prosecuting Crown attorney 
might have. 

I would suggest it is a combination of 
those three. I would agree that we should 
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probably do more to advertise that this ser- 
vice is available. 


Mr. Lawlor: I have just one final thing 
because the minister seems to contradict him- 
self. I am now confused. He said that the 
report, if it was adverted to by a defence 
counsel or sent to him, was also automatically 
sent to the Crown. Then another time he 
said no, it would be up to the defence 
counsel in his discretion as to whether or not 
it was sent. Which one is it? The last state- 
ment is that it was automatically sent. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: My information, as 
late as this evening at the supper hour, was 
that both reports are given to the counsels 
concerned, the counsels who request them, 
on the understanding that they are to be 
made available to the opposing counsel. 


Mr. Stong: On that point first, I indicated 
last week that I had had occasion to use the 
forensic centre. I sing very high the praises 
of that centre because of its impartiality, to 
which the minister has referred, but I was 
given the clear understanding that before I 
could avail myself of those services I had 
to—it was required of me—provide the Crown 
with the result. It’s true I got the copies to 
send to the Crown, but I was only able to 
avail myself of those services on the under- 
standing and the undertaking that I would 
provide the Crown with the result. It doesn’t 
work the other way. 

I liked your solution last week better, Mr. 
Minister. That is a requirement that the 
Crown provide the defence with the result of 
whatever examination it does—and the con- 
trary as well, that the defence provide the 
Crown with the results. 

My understanding when IJ asked for assist- 
ance was that I had to supply the Crown 
with the result of the examination, otherwise 
I could not avail myself of those services. 
That was the clear understanding that I 
received from the forensic centre. As I indi- 
cated, I prefer your approach to it as you 
indicated last week, that both sides be re- 
quired to provide the results. 

‘Another thing that I wanted to mention 
while I was on my feet was a new science, 
the science of applying dentistry and related 
knowledge to the detection of crime—better 
known as odontology. I became interested in 
this in dealing with the forensic centre on a 
case some four years ago, prior to my enter- 
ing the political arena. It involved a situation 
where I knew that the police were looking 
for a person—they didn’t have a name but 
it was a person who was charged with the 
kidnapping and killing of one of the young 
girls. I don’t believe it was the Hanson case; 
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I just forget now, but it was four years ago 
anyway. 

I happened to be in a courtroom one day 
and I noticed a picture on a wanted poster. 
The picture that I saw on the poster was 
such a clear facsimile of a person that I was 
representing on an impaired driving charge 
that it almost shocked me when I first looked 
at it. Your imagination kind of runs away 
and everybody likes to play detective natural- 
ly, and I allowed my imagination to run 
away with me and I began to imagine that 
my client was the one who was being sought 
by the police for the commission of this kid- 
napping and subsequent murder. I phoned 
one of the detectives of the York regional 
police and I apprised him of the situation 
and I told him that I had a client who looked 
exactly like a poster of a man they wanted. 
I gave him the name and addresss of my 
client and I told him what date we would be 
going back to court. 

In the interim the detective sergeant set 
up a stake outside my client's house and 
watched him as he got up in the morning 
and left for work and came back, He was 
sufficiently convinced that this person was 
worth investigating that he solicited my sup- 
port. I didn’t know whether I was breaching 
a client-solicitor relationship, but I did the 
best I could not to. 

Of course, I didn’t divulge anything about 
the charge I was up on except what the 
charge was and anyone can find that out, 
but he said he wanted me to help him get 
evidence that was required. Apparently they 
had a specimen of a saliva of the suspect. It 
was my job to try to obtain a saliva specimen 
for the detective sergeant and one of the 
ways they could obtain it was off a cigarette 
butt. I didn’t even know whether my client 
smoked or not. And so the next consideration 
was whether in fact I could obtain the saliva 
short of having him spit on the floor in the 
courtroom. 

I trundled off to court with a package 
of cigarettes in my pocket. I didn’t know if 
he could smoke and I was hoping if I could 
make him nervous enough he would ask for 
a cigarette. I suppose it was easy to do 
knowing that I was the one who was de- 
fending him; you could get really nervous. 
But at any rate, it turned out— 

Mr. Cureatz: Did they charge him? 

Mr. Stong: But at any rate, it turned out 
that the client did smoke. This I suppose was 
the first time I became really associated with 
the forensic centre, because I learned at that 
time that they did tests down there on saliva 
—not on teeth but on saliva. I had an oppor- 
tunity to speak to the officials at the forensic 
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centre and at that time they were aware of 
odontology, which is the study of teeth. 
Teeth ‘are almost as good as fingerprints, 
almost better than fingerprints because teeth 
do not deteriorate under severe and intense 
heat. 


Mr. B. Newman: You can take them out 
and send them to them. 


Mr. Stong: You can take them out, as my 
colleague says, and send them to them. 

As it turned out this client was not the 
person. They did a test and they subse- 
quently found the suspect in one of the in- 
sane institutions north of here. 

I was concerned at that time and expres- 
sion was made of the fact that it would have 
been better, in the case of apprehension and 
detection of crime, if facilities were provided 
and expertise was provided in the institute 
for the use of teeth and the study of teeth 
in investigating the crime. I’m wondering, 
now that this science is becoming more ex- 
pert and more complete, whether any steps 
have been made by your ministry to set up 
that type of division in the forensic centre 
to use this type of evidence more readily in 
evidence in court cases. 

As I spoke earlier in my opening state- 
ment, I know that we have to employ more 
sophisticated methods of crime detection. 
This is one of those methods I had intended 
to refer to and that’s why I refer to it on 
this vote. Can you tell me whether facilities 
are being established at the forensic centre 
for the study and later use of odontology? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: You were talking in 
part under two votes here. I don’t want to 
get technical about it but I did question the 
member for Dovercourt getting into coroners’ 
work. I know there’s a confusion here. 

‘When you talked about saliva tests, we 
certainly have under the forensic laboratories 
the ability to do that. I don’t know how many 
we do, but I presume we do them from time 
to time. 

When you come to odontology we have 
been using that in the coroner's office. I 
understand we've been doing it for some 
eight years. I don’t think the coroner has a 
special branch established to conduct it. The 
various coroners are familiar with it and are 
educated in the science. Just this week the 
coroners from across the province have been 
meeting at the Westbury Hotel under Dr. 
Cotnam’s guidance. One of the people speak- 
ing to them was a dentist from the city of 
New York speaking on just that subject. It’s 
a matter that both our director of pathology 
and our coroners are aware of and are putting 
to very active use and practice. 


Mr. Stong: I may be out of order dealing 
with coroners’ inquests. As I understand it, 
I know on occasion that saliva samples are 
evidence that police use in investigating 
crime and later on in the court case. In many 
cases of victims in rape cases particularly, 
there may be bites and there may be saliva 
deposit that can be studied. From this type 
of evidence, evidence can be obtained that 
later was used in the courtroom. It’s not in 
terms of the work done by coroners that I 
refer to in odontology; it’s in terms of police 
work and detection of crime. Apparently, 
from a bite—from the skin—the experts are 
able to obtain evidence to identify a later 
suspect. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I did miss the point 
and you're quite right that this is done in 
Ontario courts. As I understand it, it is 
not done through our forensic laboratory but 
through indepedent dentists. In other words, 
there are many who are equipped to give 
this kind of evidence practising in the private 
field. Various private dentists are brought in 
from time to time to give evidence, I gather, 
not only in criminal cases but in civil, if 
applicable. 

Mr. Lupusella: I will be relatively brief, 
otherwise we are going to continue some- 
time on Friday. In item 2 the astronomical 
amount of money which we are dealing with 
is more than $2.5 million. The Solicitor 
General and a lot of members of this House 
see the necessity of this centre. My particular 
concern, and I hope the Solicitor General 
will agree with me, is that I think it’s time 
the centre or this agency releases a yearly 
basis the kind of activities which are taking 
place there. 

Will the number of investigations which 
are carried on, all of those statistical data 
and the background information, come out 
as a form of a summary which would be 
released at the end of the year? This is the 
only way we can pursue and we are going to 
engage ourselves to convince the centre 
under the jurisdiction of the Solicitor General 
to release this kind of information which I 
am sure will be valuable to the public and 
to us as well. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: A short answer: There’s 
nothing secret about the work that we do 
under forensic sciences. We're glad to release 
all of that information. As a matter of fact, 
we have statistics here which we can give 
you and would be glad to supply to you. A 
lot of it is in the annual report, but as far as 
I know—of course, there’s in-progress investi- 
gation that may be secret, but the statistics 
and the amount of work, there’s nothing 
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secret about that at all. Most of it is in the On motion by Hon. Mr. MacBeth, the com- 
annual report, Anything else you want, we'll mittee of supply reported progress. 
be glad to give it to you. On motion by Hon. Mr. MacBeth, the 
‘Item 2 agreed to. House adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


The House met at 2 p.m. 
Prayers. 


ORAL QUESTIONS 


Mr. S. Smith: Mr. Speaker, in the absence 
of the Premier (Mr. Davis) and the House 
leader (Mr. Welch), could I first of all ask 
whether it is anticipated the Premier will be 
in the House later this afternoon? Does 
anybody know? The House leader? 

Mr. Nixon: Here comes the member for 
Parry Sound (Mr. Maeck), if that’s any good. 

Mr. S. Smith: Well, I will ask a question 
of the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough). Or rather, 
the Chairman of Management Board (Mr. 
Auld). 

Mr. Conway: That’s where real power 
resides. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. 
Opposition has the floor. 

Mr. S. Smith: I am just stalling as best I 
can hoping some cabinet ministers will 
arrive, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Peterson: Could you phone the Albany 
Club, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. S. Smith: Perhaps we should hold 
question period at the Albany Club. That’s 
a good idea. 


Leader of the 


LAYOFF OF NICKEL WORKERS 


Mr. S. Smith: Can the Chairman of Manage- 
ment Board tell this House whether in deliber- 
ations with the rest of cabinet there has 
already been a decision—and if not, would 
he assure us that there will be a decision— 
that the standing committee on resources 
development, which will be looking into the 
Inco matter, will be mandated not only to 
hear from Inco officials, but will also seek 
out the opinions of labour, municipal leaders, 
metal and mining experts, as well as those 
who are expert in foreign trade, and that 
it will look into the Port Colborne layoffs as 
well? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I’m afraid that I can’t 
answer all those questions for the hon. 
Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I haven't taken part in any such 
discussions. 
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Mr. Peterson: still in the 


cabinet. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I expect that other mem- 
bers of the cabinet will be along shortly. I 
am afraid I really don’t know where they 
are iat the moment. 

An hon. member: Why don’t we adjourn 
until they return? 

‘Mr. Lewis: Is a supplementary permitted? 

Mr. Speaker: You can try. 

Mr. Lewis: I'm afraid to do anything with- 
out your absolute permission. 

Mr. Speaker: Please try. Please try it. 

Mr. Lewis: Thank you. — 

Mr. S. Smith: Ill have a supplementary 
question if you possibly can to an answer 
like that. Can the minister assure us that 
in his discussions with cabinet and with the 
Premier on this matter, he will make the 
suggestion that this committee begin its work 
immediately, and that it be asked to make 
its report before the House rises for the 
winter break? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Speaker, I will under- 
take to pass along that request to the Premier 
at the first opportunity. 

Mr. Lewis: I have a supplementary, since 
the minister is now gradually engaged on 
this subject. Could we also ask that he re- 
quests the right of the standing resources 
development committee to travel to Sudbury 
as well and hear the submissions of the 
community there on the spot? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, Mr. Speaker, Pll pass 
that along. 

Mr. Lewis: Good. That was easy. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. leader of the official 
opposition. I know it’s difficult. 

Mr. Lewis: It’s the only disadvantage of 
being first. 


BRUCE NUCLEAR PLANT 


Mr. S. Smith: A question for the Minister 
of Energy, Mr. Speaker. 

Since the minister indicated last week to 
the House that he is well aware of and 
well informed on my discussions with the 
chairman of Hydro, is he now prepared to 
approve of Hydro’s supplying the informa- 
tion that I requested at that meeting? 


But youre 
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Hon. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, I am 
surprised at that question, because Hydro 
doesn’t require my approval. I am sure that 
the Leader of the Opposition will get the 
same co-operation from the chairman of 
the Hydro as he has in the past. 


Mr. Peterson: That’s the whole problem. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: I am surprised the mem- 
ber doesn’t have those particulars. 


Mr. S. Smith: For the information of the 
minister, I asked for progress reports, cost 
estimates, productivity reports, in short, every- 
thing that would explain the massive cost 
overruns on this project. Can he assure me 
that he will intervene to make certain that 
Hydro feels there is no impediment and that 
Hydro, in fact, gets on with giving me that 
material that we require to explain the 
massive cost overruns and how things could 
have got so out of hand at Bruce? 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: I am sure again that 
if the Leader of the Opposition would ask 
the chairman of the Hydro board to expedite 
that response, he will do everything possible 
to get that. 


Mr. S. Smith: We have already done that. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: May I remind the 
Leader of the Opposition that he has not 
once contacted me, as Minister of Energy, 
in connection with this whole issue? 


Mr. Nixon: You said you didn’t know a 
thing about it. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: Not once has he con- 
tacted me, not once. 


Mr. Lewis: May I acknowledge the good 
judgement of the Leader of the Opposition? 


Mr. S. Smith: Thank you. I was just going 
to thank him for the compliment. 

By way of supplementary, can the min- 
ister explain, in view of the fact that Hydro 
still maintains that cost targets for Bruce “B” 
will be met, and as a consequence has 
dropped its ultimatum on Bruce “B”’, how 
there are continuing low-productivity reports 
and field cost reports which indicate an 
additional $8 million increase in the two 
months following the ultimatum in April? 
Can he explain how those cost reports exist 
and yet at the same time Hydro continues 
to say that the target has been met and 
that there are no such overruns? How does 
he explain that obvious contradiction? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, I don’t 
concur in the allegation. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Want to try a supple- 
mentary? 
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Mr. S. Smith: Why doesn’t the minister 
seriously consider resigning— 

Interjections. 

Mr. S. Smith: He is talking about a $400 
million overrun and he stands in this House 
day after day and says— 


Mr. Speaker: Question? 


Mr. S. Smith: —he doesn’t know what we’re 
talking about, he doesn’t know what the 
figures are, he doesn’t give us the information 
and he doesn’t concur in the allegation. 
That’s not much of a joke. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: Will the Leader of the 
Opposition repeat that question, please? 


Mr. Speaker: There is no question there. 
Mr. Kerrio: There is no answer either. 


Mr. Lewis: There was a question. He 
was asked would the minister resign. Or he 
could go back to ComSoc, which would 
save that ministry. 


LAYOFF OF NICKEL WORKERS 


Mr. Lewis: A question of the Minister of 
Labour, if I may: Is she aware that the 
regional planners in Sudbury, meeting yes- 
terday, looking at all of the available economic 
and employment data, have come to the 
conclusion that 6,000 jobs will be lost in 
total as a result of the proposed Inco layoff 
on January 31, 1978, over the immediate 
future after that? Can she indicate what 
steps her ministry is taking on the question 
of job relocation and job alternatives in 
the Sudbury basin? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Speaker, the offi- 
cials of the Ministry of Labour are meeting 
at this moment, as a matter of fact, with the 
representatives of the union and with officials 
of the federal Department of Employment 
and Immigration to work upon the proposals 
which were put by my ministry and by the 
union leaders of the Steelworkers local in 
Sudbury, in order to attempt to find some 
solutions to the large number which is being 
proposed laid off by Inco. 

In addition to that, on Friday morning, my 
colleagues, the Minister of Natural Resources 
(Mr. F. S. Miller), the Minister of Northern Af- 
fairs (Mr. Bernier), the Deputy Minister of In- 
dustry and Tourism and I will be going to 
Ottawa to meet with federal] ministers, repre- 
sentatives of the municipality and the plan- 
ning group in Sudbury, representatives of the 
union and representatives of the company to 
work further on some of those features which 
are developed as a result of today’s dis- 
cussions. 

Mr. Germa: Supplementary: Could I ask 
the minister if her ministry is supportive of 
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those five points put forward by Local 6500 
to resolve this situation? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, we felt that there 
was a great deal to recommend many of the 
features inherent in the points which the 
union had put forward. There are some other 
features which we have suggested as modi- 
fications which we thought would be useful 
as well, and those are being proposed in 
addition to the five points which the union 
has proposed. 


Mr. O’Neil: Supplementary: I wonder if we 
could ask the minister what those other pro- 
posals are that her ministry is making? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It would be difficult 
to outline them in detail right at the moment, 
because there are a number of facets which 
I think have to be worked out. First, I think 
we have to have some agreement on the part 
of the union specifically that it would be 
responsive to these kinds of initiatives, and 
I think perhaps it will be. 

There are programs of training and re- 
training which we think might be useful. 
There is the proposal] that, indeed, early 
retirement for some of the employed workers 
in the Sudbury area might solve some of the 
problems. There are two projects related to 
Inco at which we believe some of these 
individuals could be employed as well. There 
are some other features in addition to that. 


Mr. Laughren: Supplementary: Would the 
Minister of Labour join with the trade unions 
and the membership in the Sudbury basin in 
rejecting the federal proposal to have the 
employees at Inco and Falconbridge, and 
Inco in particular, work a reduced work week 
which would, in fact, just spread the poverty 
around? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Although I am aware 
of the unions’ apparent antagonism to this 
proposal at the moment I’m not sure that 
they are cognizant of all the features that 
might be included in such a program on the 
basis of the unproclaimed sections of Bill 
C-27, the federal Unemployment Insurance 
Act. We were hoping to be able to explore 
this further with them and with the company 
and with the federal government to see if we 
could develop it in a way which might be 
more acceptable to the unions than it is at 
the present time. 

[2:15] 

Mr. Martel: Does the minister agree that 
it should be the taxpayers of Canada, who 
subsidize Inco, rather than Inco, who should 
pay for the havoc it is creating in the 
Sudbury area? 
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Mr. Kerrio: They are doing the same for 
General Motors. You know it. 

Mr. Lewis: It is negotiated in General 
Motors; it is not paid by government. 

Mr. Kerrio: Exactly. And all we are doing 
is negotiating now under prior circumstances. 
As soon as you couldn't nationalize, you went 
down the pipe. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Speaker, I am 
not really quite sure of the implications of 
the hon. member’s question. Of course the 
taxpayers of Canada have some concern about 
this, and I am sure they will be expressing 
their concern to those of us who are attempt- 
ing, in co-operation with the company and 
the union, to solve the problem. 

Mr. Laughren: We'll believe that when we 
See it. 

Mr. Cassidy: Supplementary, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. Speaker: This will be the final supple- 
mentary on this. 

Mr. Cassidy: Is the government taking any 
steps at all to protect the jobs or to help 
those people who will be affected by these 
layoffs, but who are not working for Inco, 
the 3,000 people who will be affected because 
of the economic decline in the Sudbury area? 

Hon. B. Stephenson: It is very difficult to 
protect those jobs which might be affected by 
layoffs. 

Mr. Cassidy: Not “might’—will. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: What we are trying 
to do is, in some way and as effectively as 
possible, to ameliorate the immediate situa- 
tion, which of course is going to have a 
beneficial effect on the spinoff which has 
been conjectured in the House. 

Mr. Cassidy: The answer is no, in other 
words. 


BURNING PCBs 


Mr. Lewis: A question of the Minister of 
the Environment: Is there no way to end 
the ambulatory paranoia with which his 
ministry is affected in these constant deci- 
sions it is making which are secret and not 
shared with the public? Why wasn’t the 
public told about the permanent burning of 
those toxic wastes? 

Hon. B. Stephenson: That is a misdiag- 
nosis. 

Mr. Lewis: It’s not a misdiagnosis. It’s 
an accurate diagnosis. 

Mr. S. Smith: They are recumbent. That 
is the misdiagnosis. They are not ambulatory, 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: There is nothing paranoiac 
about it whatsoever. All we are interested in 
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is accurate, fair and balanced reporting. As 
for the article to which the hon. member 
apparently is referring, there is no question 
of secret burning. This is an experiment. 

Mr. Lewis: A two-year experiment. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. For every experiment 
of this kind we don’t necessarily notify the 
local council. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Why do you deny the 
question then? 

Mr. Lewis: You issued a certificate. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, a certificate was is- 
sued. If the hon. member would let me 
answer the question—and I realize he is 
trying to remember some information he 
got just before he walked in here— 


Mr. Lewis: You are paranoid. 
Mr. Breaugh: And ambulatory too. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The fact is that at some 
time during an experimental stage it is 
necessary to issue a certificate, That is part 
of any ongoing experiment. During that 
period there is analysis of the process, and 
in this particular case there were at least 
three different experiments with a various 
number of certificates issued. 

As far as the PCB burning experiment was 
concerned, for example, a certificate was 
issued in December 1975 for the period until 
about April 1977. During the period that 
the company had the certificate that experi- 
ment was going on. It involved the Ontario 
Research Foundation and Environment Can- 
ada as well as our ministry. But you have 
to burn this material in this kiln as part of 
the experiment, as I say, to make sure 
that the emissions are acceptable and that 
there is no evidence of toxic waste con- 
taminating the neighbourhood. 

All I am saying is that there is no inten- 
tion of keeping anything from the public. 
We issue these certificates to have some 
control over the burning of this material 
during the course of the experiment. There 
was an analysis done in May 1977 by a 
federal agency regarding this experiment. It 
was after that, or about that time, that we 
stopped the shipments of that material to 
the Mississauga plant. 


Mr. Lewis: When the story broke. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Now, with more moni- 
toring equipment and some modifications to 
the plant itself, we are considering allowing 
that burning to continue because, so far as 
we are concerned, as a result of this experi- 
ment it is a safe and acceptable method of 
getting rid of contaminated waste. 


Mr. Lewis: By way of supplementary, on 
that basis does the minister not think that 


when he is issuing a certificate that public 
hearings should take place? Does he not feel 
that there is secrecy involved when he has 
an employee of his ministry saying, as 
quoted in today’s Star: “How far do we have 
to goP Do we have an obligation to hold a 
public hearing every time we issue a cer- 
tificateP” Is not the answer yes to that 
question? 

Hon, Mr. Kerr: The answer is not yes, 
because this particular experiment involved 
a utilization of waste oils and certain hydro- 
carbons for the production of cement. This 
is not waste disposal in the strict sense of 
the word. This is utilizing material that can 
be used 'to produce cement and at the same 
time is safe way to get rid of this material. 

The ministry issues probably 1,000 cer- 
tificates in a year but in an experiment of 
this kind— 

Mr. Lewis: This is a controversial thing. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: —until we know what is 
involved and are able to hold a meeting and 
explain to the public what is going on and 
what we found out, then really we can’t see 
the good sense in having a hearing. As I say, 
it’s not required under our legislation. 

Mr. O’Neil: Supplementary: I wonder if 
I could ask the minister, in regard to the 
reporting on this particular case, whether 
someone from within his ministry—I have a 
great deal of respect for the minister and I 
know it would not have come from him— 
asked that a confidential report be obtained 
on the particular reporter who reported this 
story, checking into his newspaper stories 
and his background? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I believe that is correct. 
I believe there was some type of assessment 
done on the reporter by the information 
branch, of which the reporter is aware and 
received a copy. 


Mr. Kennedy: Supplementary: Would the 
minister confirm whether or not the lead para- 
graph of this article in today’s Globe is in 
fact accurate where it states: “The cement 
kiln has been regularly burning highly toxic 
wastes for about two years without public 
knowledge but with the ministry’s approval?” 

Mr. Lewis: That’s true. 


Mr. Kennedy: It was certainly public 
knowledge last spring. I was also informed— 


Mr. Speaker: Question, please. 


Mr. Kennedy: —that burning had ceased 
in April. Is that accurate? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, the statement as writ- 
ten in the first paragraph is accurate. We did 
not notify the public—that’s correct—at the 
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start of this experiment. As I say, it involved 
three or four different agencies. It was done, 
first of all, on a very technical and scientific 
basis and then it moved into the process of 
issuing the certificate and the company ac- 
cepting the waste in its cement kiln under 
the monitoring of our ministry and the other 
agencies that were involved in the experiment. 

Mr. Lewis: Supplementary: It seems to me 
to follow straight on. I want to ask the min- 
ister as a minister, a lawyer and a civil 
libertarian, was he responsible for a part of, 
or aware of the decision of members of his 
ministry to look at the stories written and 
related background matters involving the re- 
porter who has been persistently reporting on 
his ministry in order to compile a document 
meant to discredit him with his employers at 
the Globe and Mail? Was he aware of all of 
that? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I want to make sure that 
the hon. member is accurate in saying that 
a report was put together with the intention 
of discrediting the reporter. No. 

Mr. Lewis: Why else? Why would the 
ministry put a report together? 

Mr. Speaker: Just answer the original sup- 
plementary, please. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I was not aware that this 
was undertaken by the ministry. 

Mr. Lewis: Does the minister approve of 
itP 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: But I am certainly aware 
of the circumstances where, as a result of ‘an 
interview with the reporter and his editor 
the reports that were coming out of our min- 
istry were discussed. The idea was that we 
must have a fair and balanced reporting— 

Mr. Lewis: Oh, of course. 

Mr. Deans: In whose opinion? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: —of the articles that were 
reporting about our ministry. 

Mr. Deans: Would you like to manage the 
news? 

Mr. Lewis: That is no way to handle it. 

Mr. Warner: Nixon wanted fair and bal- 
anced news. 

Mr. Speaker: Order. 

Mr. Lewis: You can rise in the House. 
You don’t have to let anyone create your 
reports. 

‘Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, all I’m saying is— 
now that I’ve found out about it—that I don’t 
think the reporter was prejudiced in any way 
by this assessment. As I say, it was discussed 
with him and, apparently, he is satisfied with 
the assessment. 

Interjections. 


Mr. S. Smith: Can the minister explain to 
this House exactly what this so-called report 
consisted of and who did it? Was it merely a 
compilation of articles written by this par- 
ticular reporter or were further questions 
asked of other citizens regarding this reporter 
and his background? If so, by whom, what 
were the questions, and has any other re- 
porter ever undergone a similar investigation 
or been reported on in this manner? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: It is my understanding that 
—as the hon. member says—a number of 
articles written by the particular reporter 
were assessed by people within the ministry; 
then, a report or assessment was given as a 
result of those articles, and this was dis- 
cussed with the reporter and his editor. 

Myr. Breithaupt: A sort of scoop. 

Mr. Lewis: That is unbelievable. 

Mr. MacDonald: Why didn’t the minister 
rise in the House if he thought they were 
unbalanced? 

Mr. Lewis: Unbelievable. 

Mr. Swart: Mr. Speaker, I’d like to ask the 
minister if he thinks it is a legitimate expendi- 
tures of public funds to investigate the back- 
ground of a reporter? 

Mr. Deans: Why don’t you investigate it 
and tell people what they should do? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think that the hon. mem- 
ber should keep his questions in perspective. 
As I’ve said, the only assessment involved, 
as far as I am aware, was of a number of 
articles that were written by the reporter 
about the ministry over a certain period 
of time. Only those articles were assessed, 
with the facts as they were; and a comment 
was made on that assessment and given to 
the reporter. 

Mr. Lewis: To his bosses. 


An hon, member: You tried to get him 
fired. 

Mr. Lewis: The minister didn’t raise it in 
the House. He sent it to his editors. 

Mr. Speaker: Order. 

Mr. Kerrio: In view of the fact that much 
of the polychlorinated biphenyls have been 
taken into New York state for high tempera- 
ture incineration, has the minister taken ad- 
vantage of the technology that’s been de- 
veloped there so that such experimentation 
is not so necessary here in Ontario? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: The experimentation that 
the hon. member is talking about is just 
what was carried out at the St. Lawrence 
Cement plant at Mississauga. 

Mr. B. Newman: That is not a cement 
plant in New York state. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: The American Environ- 
mental Protection Agency were also observers 
in respect to that experiment. So what we 
did at the St. Lawrence Cement plant in 
Mississauga gave the type of information 
that was wanted on both sides of the border 
and is the type of information that is now 
being used in respect to the Peerless applica- 
tion in Detroit. 


Mr. Kennedy: Supplementary: Have PCBs 
been burned at this plant through the past 
summer? Are they being burned now, or 
accepted now; and, secondly, if the minister 
is planning to proceed did he state earlier 
that there would be public meetings? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It is my understanding that 
there hasn’t been burning of PCBs since 
about June, I believe it is. There is no bum- 
ing going on at the present time and I would 
expect there would be hearings before it 
resumes. 


Mr. Lewis: Supplementary: I want to come 
back to the related supplementary matter. 
Isn’t it true that the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment was so mad and embarrassed at the 
continuing succession of stories on environ- 
mental matters that were written that the 
minister attempted to compile a document 
which would discredit the authenticity of the 
story and, therefore, of the journalist? If he 
does that kind of thing—and there have been 
other complaints from other ministries to 
newspapers—does he not think he should rise 
in the House and share it with the Legis- 
lature whenever he undertakes that kind of 
foolishness, rather than go off to the em- 
ployers in the fashion he does? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As a result of a number 
of articles written by that particular reporter, 
a number of employees within the ministry 
were complaining that they were being mis- 
quoted, that their answers were being dis- 
torted in a way that didn’t give a true and 
accurate impression of what they were 
saying. 

[2:30] 


Mr. Lewis: Why doesn’t the minister say 
it in the House? Raise it. That is what this 
place is for. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As a result of a number 
of employees complaining about this, we 
wanted to see if there was some legitimate 
reason for feeling this way. Were they in 
fact being misquoted? Were the reports in- 
accurate? It was strictly an in-house type 
of assessment— 


Mr. Foulds: Oh, yes, very in-house. 
Mr. Lewis: It went to his employers. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: —dealing strictly with 
those articles and then an assessment was 
made in respect to that. 

Mr. Lewis: It was pressure. It was polit- 
ical pressure. 

Interjections. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: It is quite possible that 
this could have been asked for. There might 
have been some arrangement, I don’t know, 
between the reporter or the editor in respect 
to this assessment to see if there was any 
indication of unfairness. The assessment was 
carried out, but certainly it wasn’t given to 
anybody else. It wasn’t intended to em- 
barrass the reporter or anything like that. 


Mr. MacDonald: It wasn’t? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It was to deal with some 
complaints by people who were being quoted. 


Interjections. 

Mr. Speaker: The final supplementary 
on this. The hon. member for Renfrew 
North. 


Mr. Conway: Who specifically directed 
that this in-house assessment vis-a-vis this re- 
porter be undertakenP Was the minister 
aware that it proceeded and did he give 
this in-house assessment his blessing to that 
extent before it took place? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Speaker, I wasn’t aware 
that this type of assessment was taking place. 


Mr. Lewis: That’s what I meant by am- 
bulatory paranoia. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I am not sure really who 
gave the orders or who made the decision. 
I’m not aware of that— 

Mr. Foulds: That's why you don’t know 
what's going on in your ministry. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: —I can certainly find that 
out. But I wasn’t aware of it at the time it 
was undertaken, and, as a matter of fact, I 
really only found out about it this week. 


Mr. Lewis: I’m not surprised that’s true. 


Mr. Speaker: With a new question, the 
hon. member for Quinte. 


Mr. Lewis: You shouldn’t permit that, 
George. You just shouldn't permit that kind 
of stuff. It’s garbage. 


INVESTIGATION OF REPORTER 


Mr. O’Neil: Mr. Speaker, following along 
that same line of questioning, I wonder if 
the hon. minister could tell us who spoke 
with the reporter and the editor, and 
whether something has been done to repri- 
mand the persons within his ministry who 
gave that particular order? 
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Mr. S. Smith: Is that a supplementary? 
Mr. O'Neil: No, it’s a new question. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I am not sure who spoke 
to the reporter and the editor. ’d have to 
find that out. 

Mr. Peterson: Is the minister prepared to 
give full disclosure of this matter at this 
time or in the very near future? 

Mr. Speaker: Order. Order. That was a 
new question. With a supplementary, the 
hon. member for Ottawa Centre. 

Mr. Cassidy: Is the minister prepared to 
guarantee to this House that this form of 
intimidation of a reporter will not occur in 
his ministry again, and will he also seek the 
same assurance from cabinet that it is not 
done by other ministries against reporters in 
the future? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would have to agree that 
this is a form of intimidation. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Lewis: Exactly. 
shouldn’t be done. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, don’t misunderstand 
me. I’m saying that I will have to agree first 
of all that this is a form of intimidation. I 
really don’t have enough of the facts to 
know whether there was some type of agree- 
ment or arrangement to get this information. 
In other words, did the paper say, “If you’re 
not satisfied with this man’s reporting, why 
don’t you analyse the stories he’s been writ- 
ing over the past year or so?” I don’t know 
if that type of arrangement was made or that 
type of discussion was entered into. But 
certainly that is not the type of thing that I 
would favour in the future and I don't 
expect that it will be done again. 

Mr. Lewis: Then reprimand the people of 
your ministry. And it is not just your min- 
istry, by the way. 

Mr. Speaker: Order. 


Mr. Lewis: There are other paranoids over 
there. 

Mr. Speaker: Order. 

Interjections. 

Mr. Peterson: Very simply, is the minister 
prepared to investigate this matter and report 
back to the House as soon as possible with 
names and dates about this whole incident? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I am prepared to make 
a statement on the matter at some future 
date, yes. 

Mr. Lewis: Good. Done. Let it be the last 


time. 


Exactly, and it 
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MINAKI LODGE 


Mr. Martel: A question of the Minister of 
Northern Affairs: The government spent $8 
million at Minaki and committed itself to 
spending another $10 million. How many 
jobs was it intended to create, this $18 
million that the government of Ontario was 
prepared to spend on Minaki Lodge? 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: That question should 
be more appropriately directed to my cabinet 
colleague, the Minister of Industry and 
Tourism. 

Mr. Martel: I will redirect it, but as it 
concerned the Minister of Northern Affair’s 
riding, I assumed he'd know. 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: I do know. 

Mr. Martel: To the Minister of Industry 
and Tourism: With the expenditure of $8 
million in Minaki and a commitment for 
another $10 million, how many jobs did the 
government of Ontario intend would be 
created in Minaki? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: First of all, in regard 
to Minaki—and we’ve gone through this sub- 
ject on a number of occasions—not only was 
it to try and create employment for the 
native people in the Minaki area in the range 
of something of about— 


Mr. Martel: Just how many? I want to 
know how many. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will give the explan- 
ation, if you don’t mind. 

Interjections. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s correct and I'll 
come to it. Mr. Speaker, while the opposi- 
tion might think that because you invest in 
a particular project, that’s the only place 
there happens to be employment, there’s a 
spinoff effect from that industry as well. ’m 
saying that directly at Minaki we're looking 
at— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Most of it went to pay a 
mortgage in the States. 


Mr. Speaker: Order, do you want an an- 
swer to the question or not? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’m not sure they want 
an answer at all. They just like to hear 
themselves. 

I said very clearly, if the members would 
listen and stop interjecting, 250 at Minaki 
with a spinoff of at least 250 in the other 
resort industries in the immediate area, and 
most of them native people. 

Mr. Martel: In other words, the minister 
is spending roughly $90,000 or $45,000 per 
job. Is the government of Ontario, in order 
to protect the 6,000 jobs going to be lost in 
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the Sudbury basin, prepared to put that kind 
of money per worker, either by stockpiling— 


Mr. Speaker: That’s not supplementary. 


Mr. Martel: Certainly, it is. Mr. Speaker, 
I'm asking if the government is willing to 
put a proportionate amount of money in the— 


Mr. Speaker: Order. The hon. member will 
take his seat. I was very, very attentive to the 
first question and it dealt specifically with 
Minaki Lodge. It did indeed and I so rule. 


Mr. Martel: It dealt with jobs, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Speaker: It dealt with jobs specifically 
at Minaki Lodge. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Speaker: Order, order. I’m ruling the 
supplementary out of order. You cannot 
debate it. You can challenge it if you wish. 
The hon. member for London Centre. 


Mr. Martel: We were talking about the 
creation of jobs. 


Mr. Speaker: You were talking about jobs 
in Minaki. Order. The hon. member will 
take his seat. 

The hon. member for London Centre has 
a supplementary dealing specifically with 
Minaki Lodge and jobs. 


Mr. Peterson: Could the minister tell us 
his response, and how much progress has 
been made with respect to the public ac- 
counts committee report that that asset should 
be disposed of as quickly as possible? Could 
he tell us what progress has been made in 
those negotiations and, perhaps, bring us up 
to date on those reported rumours in the 
press some couple of months ago that he was 
prepared to give the thing away? Is that the 
case? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: First of all, Mr. Speaker, 
let me assure you that it was not a state- 
ment by the minister or the ministry in 
relationship to what way we've disposed of 
the asset at Minaki. 

Secondly, in relationship to trying to find 
a buyer, we have been seeking out and we’ve 
been discussing it with some of the principal 
hotel operations in the province of Ontario 
and across Canada and’, indeed, some of the 
international chains. We will continue to do 
it and we anticipate, very shortly, to place 
an ad in the trade journals that will go on 
a very widely circulating basis to get pro- 
posals as to what the private sector could 
do with Minaki. 


Mr. Kerrio: Put the old Hydro building 
on the list. 


Mr. Foulds: Could the minister tell us how 
many jobs were, in fact, created by that 
expenditure of funds? Would he not agree 


that, as a matter of policy, it would be wiser 
to spend that kind of money building a true 
economic infrastructure for the north, so 
the kind of layoff that occurs in Sudbury 
would not have the devastating effects on 
one-industry communities that it does have? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’ve listened to mem- 
bers from the north for the last number of 
years indicating very clearly they felt that 
we should be moving into areas of tourism 
to try to strengthen the economic viability 
of some of those communities. Minaki was 
intended to do just that. 

We got into a constraint period because 
of limitations and government spending. 
Minaki was one of the first programs that 
was cut, and I’m sorry to say that it has 
been. But it was intended to try and develop 
some meaningful employment for people of 
Minaki, both natives and others in that 
community. 

During the construction period there were 
a very substantial number of jobs. At the 
moment, the only portion of Minaki that is 
in full operation is Holst Point. 


Mr. Foulds: How many jobs are there? 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’d have to inquire. 


LAYOFF OF NICKEL WORKERS 


Mr. Haggerty: I would like to address a 
question to the Minister of Labour. Will the 
minister apply all her energy and resources 
available to ensure that fair employment 
practices will prevail during the present nego- 
tiations between Inco Metals and Locals 6500 
and 6200 relating to the present massive lay- 
offs of Inco Metals employees? Can the min- 
ister also assure the Legislature that good- 
faith bargaining will be present in the matter 
of equity and severance pay, and that Inco 
operations in Sudbury will be given the same 
consideration on severance pay that ‘applies 
to Inco employees in Port Colborne who have 
received notice of termination of employment? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Speaker, the com- 
pany has complied with the legislation thus 
far. I think it has informed not only the Min- 
istry of Labour but also the trade union in 
Port Colborne of the kinds of programs which 
it is willing to negotiate with the unions re- 
garding early retirement and some supple- 
ment to retirement programs for those who 
might choose to take, perhaps, an earlier than 
early retirement, Indeed, there are other facets 
to that set of negotiations which are quite 
important for the workers in Port Colborne. 

It is my understanding that thus far the 
company has carried out those negotiations 
in as good faith as it is possible to carry 
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them out. I will certainly be monitoring what- 
ever negotiations there are, because we in- 
tend to be a part of the development of the 
programs which might be applied to Local 
6500 in the Sudbury area. 

Mr. Haggerty: Supplementary: Perhaps the 
minister is not aware of the present negotia- 
tions going on between Local 6200 and Inco 
at Port Colborne, where employees who have 
a certain degree of disability and who are 
classed for only modified employment are 
being coerced in a quiet manner, being told, 
“There are no jobs here for you”? 

Hon. B. Stephenson: I am aware of the 
scope of the negotiations. If there are specific 
problems of this sort, then I would appreciate 
having them drawn to my attention. They 
have not been drawn to my attention to this 
date, and if the hon. member has some ex- 
amples then I would think it’s his responsi- 
bility to let me know of these so that I may, 
indeed, intervene. 


LAYOFF OF NICKEL WORKERS 


Mr. Martel: A question of the Minister of 
Industry and Tourism: In view of the fact 
that this government was prepared to put 
up $45,000 per job in the creation of work 
in the Minaki area, is the minister now will- 
ing to put up that type of money per job to 
protect the 6,000 who will be jobless as a 
result of the Falconbridge and Inco layoffs? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Obviously, Mr. Speaker, 
that’s a question that should be directed to 
the Premier and subject to consultations by 
our cabinet colleagues. 

Mr. Cassidy: Don’t duck it. 

Mr. Deans: Just the Premier. 

Mr. Martel: I listened to the minister say- 
ing that in order to create meaningful em- 
ployment the government was prepared to 
put that kind of money into the Minaki area; 
is it prepared to put that kind of money into 
the Sudbury area to create meaningful work 
for the 6,000 people who are going to lose 
their jobs? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: In relationship to the 
Inco situation, it’s a matter of retaining em- 
ployment. I have no program within the min- 
istry at this time that gives me the authority 
to loan or advance funds to any corporate 
structure to retain employment. 

_ Mr. Martel: I am not suggesting that. 

‘Hon. Mr. Bennett: To develop meaningful 
employment is the project that has been given 
to this ministry and we try to carry it out 
the best we can. 

Mr. Martel: Is the minister prepared to 
buy or stockpile nickel by outright purchase 


to that amount or by buying shares in 
Inco, so that, in fact, the government has 
a say as to how the company will act in 
respect of its employees in the Sudbury 
basin? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, Mr. Speaker. 


FRENCH-LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION 


Mr. Nixon: Mr, Speaker, I have a question 
I would like to direct to the minister re- 
sponsible for the bilingual policy of the 
government. I understand that’s the member 
for Cochrane North. Is that rightP He is 
nodding. He said “Oui.” 

Is he aware that a significant number of 
the high schools in this province no longer 
offer French-language instruction in grade 
13 and that some of them, because of lack 
of interest or application on the part of the 
students, are not offering it in grade 12? 

Is he further aware that in the five years 
since 1971, the number of grade 13 students 
taking French has been reduced by 40 per 
cent, and is he, in his area of policy 
responsibility, doing anything with the Min- 
ister of Education (Mr. Wells), his colleague 
the Provincial Secretary for Social Develop- 
ment (Mrs. Birch) and the Minister of Col- 
leges and Universities (Mr. Parrott) about 
this regrettable matter? 

[2:45] 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Non, M. le président, 
je n’étais pas au courant du probléme comme 
mon collégue vient de m’apprendre. I] me 
fera plaisir d’en discuter avec le ministre 
de TEducation et cest certain que nous 
ferons ensemble notre possible pour essayer 
de remédier a la situation que le député 
vient de nous apporter. 

Mr. Nixon: Supplementary: If he is not 
aware of this matter, as he indicated in his 
answer, why is it that he has been given 
this extremely important responsibility having 
to do with the policy on bilingual matters 
in the province of Ontario when it is of such 
concern and importance, not only in these 
days but for the educational future of our 
young people— 

Mr. S. Smith: That’s right. 

Mr. Nixon: —Jet alone to those of us who 
are already suffering from certain inade- 
quacies, not only in education but probably 
in a personal field as well? 

Hon. F, S. Miller: Aw, Bob. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: In this province, when 
it comes to education in the French language, 
I believe that we have an exceedingly good 
record. As I mentioned to him in French a 
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little while ago, I would be pleased to take 
this matter up with my colleague, the Min- 
ister of Education, and I am sure that we 
can work out a good program. 

Mr. Samis: Comme le représentant de la 
population francophone de notre province, 
étes-vous prét de suggérer a votre collégue, 
le ministre de YEducation, de faire de la 
langue francaise un sujet obligatoire dans 
lécole secondaire? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Ceci, M. le président, 
ce sera une politique du gouvernement et ce 
sera la responsabilité du premier ministre et 
des membres du cabinet. 

In other words, it would be a policy of 
the Premier and the Ontario government to 
make French an obligatory subject. 

Mr. Samis: The provincial secretary is the 
only francophone left in the cabinet. No 
wonder they complain as they do. 


Mr. S. Smith: What is his degree of 
responsibility? What does he do? 


Mr. Kerrio: He balances the scale with 
the member for Lambton (Mr. Henderson). 


Mr. Sweeney: Supplementary: Has _ the 
minister discussed with his colleague, the 
Minister of Education, the fact that the 
funding mechanism set up by his ministry 
to encourage the schools of the province of 
Ontario to teach French is such that in fact 
it discourages them as they become more 
proficient and as they go deeper into the 
language? Has he discussed that? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The Minister of Educa- 
tion announced this year—and I believe the 
hon. member was in the House—a program 
of substantially increased funds for various 
school boards to promote the teaching of 
French to English-language students. 


Mr. Sweeney: That is precisely what I 
am referring to. In view of the fact that the 
mechanism that he announced—the mechan- 
ism that is in place—says to the local school 
board that if you go into an immersion pro- 
gram it is going to cost you more, how can 
we possibly expect the school boards to 
pick up that new mechanism when they can’t 
afford to do it? How can we expect that? 


NATIVE RIGHTS 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Speaker, I have a ques- 
tion for the Minister of Natural Resources. 
In view of the fact that the Robinson Huron 
Treaty recognizes the rights of the members 
of the Ojibway bands in that region to hunt 
and fish on the lands they ceded as long as 
they remain unoccupied Crown lands, but 
the Ministry of Natural Resources officials 
are enforcing provincial fish and game regu- 


lations under the federal Fisheries Act and 
the provincial hunting laws— 
Mr. Speaker: Question? 


Mr. Wildman: —which seriously restrict 
these rights, is the minister prepared to 
recommend changes in those regulations to 
the federal government and to his ministry 
in order to preserve these rights and to stop 
harassing the Ojibways of the region? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Mr. Speaker, I think the 
question of whether or not we are harassing 
the Ojibways in the region can be disputed. 
I believe the hon. member is referring to a 
specific case where some deer and moose 
were picked up from some Indians who 
alleged to be members of the Robinson 
Huron Treaty. 

It is my understanding that the provincial 
game and fish laws—where we have them— 
are overridden by the treaties with the 
Indians. I also understand that _ federal 
statutes override the treaties. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s only true in fishing. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: The fact remains, there 
are some rules in each category. My staff 
have been told to honour the treaties with 
the Indians. Sometimes, however, events 
occur where Indians who allege to be mem- 
bers of one band with certain rights are 
hunting in an area where those rights do not 
apply, and these result in the kinds of occur- 
rences we saw in the member’s area not 
long ago. 


Mr. Wildman: Supplementary: Without dis- 
cussing a particular case, I would like to 
ask the minister: isn’t it true that although 
the courts have interpreted the Fisheries Act 
to override the treaties, the federal govern- 
ment simply rubber-stamps provincial regula- 
tions that are set under that Act? If that’s 
the case, why doesn’t the minister suggest 
changes in those regulations that would 
comply with the treaties? Why didn’t he re- 
ply to the letter from the Union of Ontario 
Indians which requested a meeting on this 
matter to resolve the whole controversy? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: First, Mr. Speaker, if 
I haven’t replied to a letter, it’s a very un- 
usual thing except for one that the member 
for Sudbury East (Mr. Martel) referred to. It 
has been replied to, by the way. 


Mr. Lewis: 
courage. 


I'm glad you found your 


Mr. Laughren: Screwed up your courage. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Thank you; it comes 
in bottles. Every so often a letter will be a 
bit slower in the reply, but they certainly 
will not be ignored. 
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While I was in the member’ riding 
recently, I had the opportunity to talk to 
some of the Indian chiefs and to discuss this 
matter with them. I can assure them I will 
see that the spirit of the treaties is enforced, 
but I ask them in turn to obey the law also. 


Mr. Reed: Supplementary: Does the over- 
ride to which the minister refers apply to 
fish and game taken by native peoples for 
resale, or does it only apply to fish and 
game taken for home consumption? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: That’s, I guess, one of 
the questionable points. It’s my understand- 
ing weve interpreted the laws to allow the 
Indians to hunt for their own purposes re- 
gardless of the federal nature of the statute, 
providing they are hunting for food for their 
own purposes. 

We have had a number of occasions, I 
believe, in the riding of the member for 
Nipissing (Mr. Bolan) where it has been 
alleged that Indians using the right to fish 
for food have been selling large quantities 
of fish and causing problems, in fact deplet- 
ing the stocks. This is when we get into real 
troubles with people who have taken a law 
we've already bent and bend it further. 

Mr. Wildman: Is the minister prepared to 
meet with the chiefs of the region and the 
representatives of the Union of Ontario Ind- 
ians to discuss the new, or apparent redefining 
of the phrase “unoccupied Crown lands”? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I think the member will 
realize I’m generally willing to meet with 
people who have a reasonable cause. I would 
suggest that in some cases this kind of meet- 
ing is best done at a staff level first to ham- 
mer out technical] details. 

Mr. Wildman: It already has been. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: If my staff say the 


technical details are hammered out, certainly 
I'll see them. 


ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Reed: I have a question of the Min- 
ister of Energy. Understanding that during 
the last election statements were made to in- 
dicate that work was under way to investi- 
gate methanol production for Ontario, at what 
stage is that work at the present time and 
when can we expect a report on methanol for 
Ontario? 


Mr. Cassidy: Around about the next elec- 
tion, eh? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, shortly. 

Mr. Kerrio: You've kept your record intact. 

Mr. Reed: Mr. Speaker, I’m glad the min- 
ister didn’t say “in the fullness of time.” Now 


that it’s been close to half a year, can he 
give us a ball park figure—a month or two 
months or six months, or never? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, I gave the 
abbreviated answer first; now I'll enlarge, if I 
may. 

As members know, experiments have been 
going on in connection with the use of 
methanol in conjunction with gasoline through 
the Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
munications with their various types of 
vehicles. 

We have a committee that’s made up of 
members from industry, from the universities 
and from the people in the oil industry, that 
will be a second report. I expect that report 
to be forthcoming, I said shortly, I would 
expect certainly before Christmas. 

Mr. Reed: What year? 

Mr. Samis: Supplementary: Can the min# 
ister tell us, as a result of his exotic travels, 
if anything from that trip can be applied to 
expedite the process in Ontario? 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: It is very interesting. 
There has been a vehicle developed; the 
Volkswagen people have developed an all- 
methanol vehicle. It is very similar to the 
Rabbit, operating on all methanol. It looks 
like that application will be used in countries 
such as Brazil where they are using sugar 
cane, apparently, to produce methanol. I can 
see the application here either in terms of 
methanol mixed with gasoline or an_all- 
methanol vehicle. I think one of the problems 
is to ensure a fast-growing crop that one can 
harvest very quickly to produce methanol and 
provide an economic type of operation. 

In terms of the distribution system, it very 
well could be for example, that the premium 
pump could be used, in the existing service 
station complex, to distribute gasoline. I 
could talk on it for some time. I would be 
happy to talk with my critic at his pleasure 
and to develop it further. 


HAMILTON OFFICE COMPLEX 


Mr. Deans: I have a question of the Treas- 
urer. I wonder if he could provide the ra- 
tionale for the decision which was made, 
about the provincial office complex in Hamil- 
ton, which didn’t seem to take into account 
the rising unemployment that is likely to 
occur throughout the province. Not only was 
the government not prepared to proceed with 
the promise it made to build a provincial 
office complex in the city of Hamilton, but it 
wasn’t even prepared to undertake to go ahead 
with it on the basis of a private develop- 
ment which was proposed ‘by a developer in 
the Hamilton area. 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: That was not my 
decision, it was a decision taken by the 
cabinet, and in particular it was a decision 
taken by cabinet that so much money would 


be available— 
Mr. Cassidy: You are hiding behind the 


Premier. 


Hon, Mr. McKeough: —for public works 
for government buildings. In an attempt to 
meet that target, certain larger projects were 
not approved. I think—the question might 
be more properly directed to the Minister of 
Government Services (Mr. McCague). 


Mr. Deans: if I may, by way of a supple- 
mentary question, I will ask the Treasurer, 
because I am particularly interested in what 
the financial implications would have been 
to the Treasury by way of a capital outlay in 
ellowing the project to proceed by way of 
the private development that was proposed; 
which would have, at least in the short run, 
have provided a great number of jobs in the 
construction industry; which in turn would 
have helped to offset the rising unemploy- 
ment levels. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That was not part 
of our deliberations. Whether it subsequently 
makes sense for the government to relocate, 
I assume at higher costs, from a variety of 
locations into a privately-owned building is 
a question of what the leased costs are to 
be compared to what the leased costs are 
presently, That is a question the member 
would have to put to the Minister of Govern- 
ment Services. 


Mr. Deans: One final supplementary: Is it 
fair to say that the Treasurer might he able 
to make an announcement with regard to the 
development going ahead some time just 
before the next election? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not to my knowl- 
edge today, tomorrow or before the next 
election. For the third time, I would say 
that is a question the member might want 
to direct to the Minister of Government 
Services. 


DANGEROUS OFFENDERS 


Mr. Epp: I have a question of the Attorney 
General. In view of the fact a Belleville man 
recently was released from the Kingston 
penitentiary, a man the Ontario Provincial 
Police classified as a dangerous sexual psy- 
copath, and that this person was put in 
prison after he had assaulted a 10-year-old 
girl near Belleville and was released in 
February— 


Mr. Speaker: Question. 


Mr. Epp: He was released in February 
after trying to lure some kids away from 
parks and schools. I wonder whether the 
Attorney General’s ministry made any repre- 
sentation to the parole board; was his min- 
istry asked to make any representation, and 
if asked were any made? 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: No, we were not 
asked to make any representations, nor is it 
the practice of the Ministry of the Attorney 
General to make representations to the parole 
board. 

[3:00] 

M:. Breithaupt: Supplementary: Since, 
apparently, this man kept various newspaper 
clippings about children in our twin-city 
area, and maps dealing with the locations of 
schools in our area, will the Attorney General 
recognize the seriousness with which this 
unfortunate circumstance is being looked at 
by many concerned parents in our com- 
munity; and will he, perhaps, review the 
case before an unfortunate and tragic event, 
which seems almost to be planned for, can 
occur? 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: I think there is, 
perhaps, a little confusion as to the role of 
the Ministry of the Attorney General in 
matters such as this. As you know, we do not 
administer the police forces. I gather the 
police force—and of course, it has been 
already stated in the Legislature—has_ indi- 
cated concern about this individual. I have 
learned somewhere, perhaps in the press, 
that the local police forces have indicated 
this man is being kept under surveillance. 
The role of the Ministry of the Attorney 
General, when the case comes before the 
courts, is to see that it is properly prosecuted. 
In the future, if it appears that an appli- 
cation should be made under the new 
amendments to the Criminal Code, that were 
just proclaimed a week ago, in relation to 
dangerous offenders, then the agent for the 
Attorney General will request the court 
to make such an order declaring an in- 
dividual a dangerous offender. But once the 
case has been processed through the courts, 
the Ministry of the Attorney General really 
does llose jurisdiction. 

Mr. Epp: I have a supplementary, question, 
Mr. Speaker. I was wondering whether the 
Attorney General will recommend to the 
Solicitor General (Mr. MacBeth) that this 
procedure be followed, that they become 
more involved in this and try to resolve it. 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Mr. Speaker, my 
understanding is that the police forces are 
very much involved in the matter at the 
present time. 
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FUNDING OF WAWEL VILLA 


Mr. Dukszta: I have a question of the 
Minister of Community and Social Services. 
Can the minister tell the House whether he 
will honour the promise made by his pre- 
decessor to help partially fund Wawel Villa 
in 1977 which is a proposal by the Polish 
community in Toronto to build a_ senior 
citizens home. 


Hon. Mr. Norton: Mr, Speaker, the sub- 
ject of Wawel Villa has been dealt with by 
me in a meeting with the board of that 
home for the aged. I have communicated 
very clearly to them that, unfortunately, I 
do not have, in my budget, capital funds 
that would permit me to make any such 
undertaking at this time. 


Mr. McClellan: We have been told that 
in the last four years. 


Hon. Mr. Norton: It is unfortunate that 
this particular group was ready to go ahead 
a number of years ago, at a time when 
capital funds were available; but because 
of a schism within the group itself they 
were delayed several years. Unfortunately, 
they are now ready again—this particular 
section of the group—to proceed at a time 
when I simply don’t have any capital funds 
with which to support the program. 


Mr. Foulds: There is a schism in cabinet 
now. 


Mr. Dukszta: Supplementary. 


Mr. Speaker: The time for the oral ques- 
tions has expired. 


INVESTIGATION OF REPORTER 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Speaker, on a point 
of personal privilege: In view of the ad- 
mission of the Minister of the Environ- 
ment that what happened in his ministry 
was a form of intimidation of a reporter, 
and since this affects the privileges of this 
House in reference to free reporting, would 
you, as the Speaker of this House and the 
guardian of its privileges, ascertain whether 
or not that kind of thing was done by any 
other ministry, either by word of mouth or 
otherwise? 

Mr. Speaker: It may be a matter of priv- 
ilege affecting anybody in this House. I fail 
to see where you have a valid point of 
privilege that affects any member of _ this 
House. 


Mr. Lewis: It affects free and fair re- 
porting. 

Mr. Swart: It affects all members of the 
House. 


Mr. Speaker: It doesn’t affect the priv- 
ileges of any member of this House. 


Mr, Lewis: We need a free press; it 
affects my personal liberty. 


Mr. Speaker: I see no matter of privilege 
affecting any member of this House, and 
that’s all I have to be governed by. 


Mr. MacDonald: Is it not a matter of 
privilege to be assured that reporters have 
the freedom to report as they see fit, and 
as their editors are willing, rather than as 
required by ministers? 

Mr. Speaker: No. Our privilege provisions 
in this House affect the privileges of mem- 
bers of this House and no others. 

Mr. MacDonald: Collectively. 


Mr. Conway: That is before the court of 
appeal. 


REPORTS 


STANDING PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Breaugh from the standing procedural 
affairs committee presented the committee’s 
report, which was read as follows and 
adopted: 


Your committee has carefully examined 
the following applications for private Acts 
and finds the notices, as published in each 
case, sufficient: 

Fuller-Austin of Canada Limited; 

Borough of Etobicoke; 

City of Sarnia (No. 1); 

Niagara Institute for International Studies; 

City of Hamilton; 

Matol Holdings Limited; 

Stanley Starr Limited; 

Garnet Holdings Limited; 

City of Ottawa; 

Kedna Enterprises Limited; 

City of Windsor. 

Your committee recommends that the 
House give unanimous consent to permit 
introduction and first reading of Bill Pr34, 
An Act respecting the City of Sarnia, before 
the completion of the necessary publication 
for notice, notwithstanding sessional order 35. 


MOTIONS 


Hon. Mr. Welch moved that the statutory 
instruments committee be authorized to sit 
concurrently with the House tonight. 


Motion agreed to. 
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NS INTRODUCTION OF BILLS 
LIQUOR LICENCE AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. Mancini moved first reading of Bill 76, 
An Act to amend the Liquor Licence Act, 
1975. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Mancini: The purpose of this bill is to 
increase the legal drinking age in the prov- 
ince of Ontario from 18 to 19 years of age; 
and that the said change take effect on 
March 1, 1978. 


Mr. Laughren: Does your caucus agree to 
that? 


JUDICATURE AMENDMENT ACT 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry moved first reading of 
Bill 77, An Act to amend the Judicature Act. 


Motion agreed to. 


COUNTY JUDGES AMENDMENT ACT 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry moved first reading of 
Bill 78, An Act to amend the County Judges 
Ack 


Motion agreed to. 


JUDICATURE AMENDMENT ACT 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry moved first reading of 
Bill 79, An Act to amend the Judicature Act. 


Motion agreed to. 


PROVINCIAL COURTS 
AMENDMENT ACT 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry moved first reading of 
Bill 80, An Act to amend the Provincial 
Courts Act. 


Motion agreed to. 


SMALL CLAIMS COURTS 
AMENDMENT ACT 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry moved first reading of 
Bill 81, An Act to amend the Small Claims 
Courts Act. 


Motion agreed to. 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Mr. Speaker, I’ve 
been pleased to move first reading of a signifi- 
cant series of bills which provide for a num- 
ber of changes in the structure, procedures 
and substantive law of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario, the county and district courts, 
the provincial courts and the small claims 
courts. I propose to comment on this series 
of bills as a whole, because I want to urge 
on all members the importance of the bills 
and the necessity of proceeding with them as 
expeditiously as possible. 

The office of associate chief justice is 
created in the court of appeal, the high court, 


by the legislation. In the county and district 
courts, and both divisions of the provincial 
courts, provision is made for the appoint- 
ment of an associate chief judge. The high 
court of justice, which is the trial division of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario, is expanded 
by four judges so that it will consist of a 
total of 42 judges. 

A rational system for awarding pre-judge- 
ment interest is provided, which will be 
applicable in the Supreme Court, the county 
and district courts and the small claims court. 
Recommendations of the Ontario Law Reform 
Commission in regard to abolishing the tech- 
nical and formalistic aspects of the distinction 
between motions in court and motions in 
chambers are implemented. 

Substantial changes are made in the law 
relating to the issuing and vacating of cer- 
tificates of lis pendens. Persons who make 
spurious claims for the purpose of registering 
a certificate of lis pendens against title to 
land are made subject to liability for dam- 
ages. Jurisdiction to vacate certificate of lis 
pendens is extended to local judges of the 
Supreme Court. 

These amendments are in response to a 
number of practical problems which have 
been brought to the attention of my ministry, 
by judges and by lawyers in private practice. 

Times, of course, are changing, and the 
convenient and informal form for the settle- 
ment of disputes which is provided to the 
public by the small claims courts must be 
made more accessible and given a wider 
monetary jurisdiction. The bill increases the 
monetary jurisdiction of the small claims 
courts to $1,000 from $400 in southern On- 
tario and from $800 in the northern districts. 
In future, this new monetary limit of $1,000 
will apply to small claims courts throughout 
the province. 

The bill also makes provision for a judge 
to adopt less technical procedures in a small 
claims court and to admit relevant evidence 
which is inadmissible according to the strict 
rules of evidence. These amendments will 
facilitate the presentation of cases by persons 
who are not lawyers. 

The procedure for pre-trial garnishment, 
a procedure which has been much criticized, 


is abolished. 
[3:15] 


Provision is made for the appointment, 
tenure and removal from office of small 
claims court judges, similar to the provisions 
applicable to provincial judges, including 
extending the jurisdiction of the judicial coun- 
cil for provincial judges to small claims 
court judges. 
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Finally, provincial judges sitting in the 
family division of our provincial courts are 
given full power to award costs of proceed- 
ings taken before them where there is no 
other statutory provisions as to costs. 

Once again, I wish to stress the importance 
of these bills and to state that they represent 
a practical legislative approach to a wide 
range of problems in the administration of 
justice in Ontario. Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


ONTARIO FOOD TERMINAL 
AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. Pope moved first reading of Bill 82, 
An Act to amend the Ontario Food Terminal 
Act. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Pope: The purpose of this bill is to 
authorize the Ontario Food Terminal board 
to establish a branch operation in the terri- 
torial district of Cochrane. 


EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS 
AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. Breaugh moved first reading of Bill 
83, An Act to amend the Employment Stand- 
ards Act, 1974, 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Breaugh: The purpose of this bill is 
to extend the protection for accrued wages, 
Overtime pay and termination pay under the 
Employment Standards Act, 1974, Its net 
effect would be that when a company entered 
into bankruptcy, the wages and moneys owed 
to employees would get first priority and 
would not be held into a receivership court. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


AUDIT ACT 


Hon. Mr. McKeough moved second reading 
of Bill 43, An Act to revise the Audit Act. 


Mr. Reid: I will be brief, Mr. Speaker. We 
have been waiting for the new Audit Act for 
a considerable time, as a matter of fact, I 
think we can safely say a number of years. 

As you may be aware, sir, there haven’t 
been any substantial changes in regard to the 
Audit Act since the early 1950s. There was 
one amendment in 1971, other than that the 
Act remained pretty well as it has been. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Amendment was very 
substantial in 1971. 


Mr. Reid: Yes, it was amended _ substan- 
tially in 1971, but this Act we have today— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I show it on my 
curriculum vitae. 


Mr. Reid: Would the Treasurer like to 
make some remarks and save me all this 
trouble; either that or send me his cur- 
riculum vitae? 

The Act we have before us today seems 
to be based to some extent on the Financial 
Administration Act of the federal govern- 
ment, Part VII, dealing with the Auditor 
General of Canada; and of course that deals 
with a number of matters that are appropri- 
ate to our own situation here in Ontario. 

There are some new sections in the bill. As 
a former chairman and present chairman of 
the public accounts committee, I’m quite 
happy to see, in particular, the sections deal- 
ing with the fact that the Auditor has 
direction and control over those agencies, 
Crown agencies and otherwise, that are being 
audited by accountants in the private sector. 

The Auditor has the authority under sec- 
tion 9 of the bill to ask for the working 
papers and in fact he can ask for additional 
examination and, investigation of any audit 
that has been done by the private sector of 
an agency or ministry of the Crown that is 
not under the direct control of the Auditor, 
or which is not being audited by the Auditor’s 
staff. I think this is a most important part of 
the bill. 

Pretty well the essence of the bill is in 
sections 9, 12 and 13. I have a couple of 
questions that perhaps we can get into when 
we discuss the matter in the public accounts 
committee. There is one question in regard 
to section 13 of the Act, but perhaps that 
can wait. 

Generally, the Liberal Party supports the 
bill. We are happy to see it. 

It might be worthwhile at this time to say 
that the Auditor and the public accounts 
committee have come quite a way in the 
last few years. It was only in 1968, if I recall 
correctly, when a member of the opposition 
became chairman of the public accounts com- 
mittee—it’s here in my curriculum vitae. 

I believe it was Mr. Jim Trotter, former 
member for Parkdale, who was the first oppo- 
sition chairman. 


Mr. Nixon: His Honour James Trotter. 


Mr. Reid: His Honour James Trotter, yes. 
The second chairman, I am sure you are not 
aware, Mr. Speaker, was my friend and col- 
league the member for Kitchener (Mr. 
Breithaupt). 


An hon. member: For six years. 


Mr. Reid: The third and more eminent 
chairman was the member for Rainy River, 
as a matter of fact— 


Mr. B. Newman: Is he still in the House? 
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Mr. Reid: —and the fourth was the member 
for Sudbury (Mr. Germa). So there have 
only been four chairmen of the public ac- 
counts committee from the opposition parties. 

There are a couple of matters that would 
be more appropriately brought up during the 
clause-by-clause discussion of the Audit Act 
in the public accounts committee and I will 
reserve my comments for that particular 
time. 

It is interesting to note, perhaps by way 
of historical footnote, that we have not been 
operating to the letter of the Audit Act as 
amended in 1971. In fact, we have not been 
operating according to the letter of that 
Act for some time. It’s really time that we did 
do away with all those matters relating to 
pre-audit, the Auditor having to sign the 
cheques and a few other things like that 
which were in the previous bill. It’s an in- 
teresting footnote that the government in 
fact has been operating somewhat illegally, 
I would think, in not following the old Audit 
Act, and I say that the new one is long 
overdue. 


Mr. Germa: Mr. Speaker, I am_ pleased 
to rise and make a few comments on Bill 
43, An Act to revise the Audit Act. It is 
true that we have been waiting for some 
considerable period of time for this bill, and 
I think one of the most important principles 
involved in the bill is that it secures the 
independence of the Provincia] Auditors, not 
only through his appointment but in establish- 
ing his wages, in his freedom to hire his 
own staff and in his freedom to hire the 
assistant auditor. 

In principle I think we are making a major 
step forward to secure the independence of 
the Auditor, and I think it would be good 
to enunciate the principle of an independent 
person—and I will quote from a paper pro- 
duced by the Bureau of Municipal Research 
in June 1976: “The importance of an in- 
dependent audit of funds handled by public 
officials has been recognized historically as 
early as Aristotle’s days when he described 
a situation in ancient Greece.” I continue to 
quote: ““Inasmuch as some of the magis- 
tracies handle large sums of public money, 
there must be another office to receive and 
account and subject it to audit, which must 
itself have no other business.’” I underline 
that statement, “handle no other business.” 
““These officials are called auditors by some 
people, accountants by others, examiners by 
others, and advocates by others.” So the 
principle of an independent auditor goes 
away back in our history, and to that I do 
subscribe. 


Those people who handle public moneys, 
I think, have to be scrutinized by a person 
who has absolute independence and cannot 
in any degree or manner be perceived to be 
under any influence from any authority. In 
order to maintain the confidence of the pub- 
lic in public spending, it must know that 
the person auditing these expenditures is, in 
fact and absolutely, independent. 


I had thought that, during my experience 
and my close contact with the Auditor in 
Ontario, in my continuing duties as a member 
of the public accounts committee over the 
past five or six years—and of course as chair- 
man in the past session—I was in close con- 
tact with the Auditor. During that period I 
was of the impression that Ontario probably 
had one of the best audit systems in Canada— 


Mr. Reid: Had' one of the best; and is too! 


Mr. Germa: —until such time as a study 
was done by Simon McInnes from the de- 
partment of political science, Glendon Col- 
lege, York University. In a paper presented 
in Quebec City on May 30, 1976, McInnes 
evaluated all of the Auditors in Canada in 
three categories which he headed: not in- 
dependent, almost independent, and _ in- 
dependent. He classified Ontario’s Auditor 
as almost independent; which was a surprise 
to me, because from my experience with 
three Auditors during my time here, I had 
thought them to be, and I did perceive them 
to be, acting in an independent manner. But 
after careful study by McInnes, he came to 
the conclusion that the Ontario Auditor was 
almost independent. 

I am not exactly sure where the absolute 
independence of the Auditor in Ontario 
breaks down, but I have to accept that 
McInnes is a qualified researcher. I do not 
know exactly where the weakness was in the 
legislation, but he came to that determina- 
tion. 

Just for general interest, under the heading 
not independent—and McInnes is referring to 
the Auditors—Alberta’s Auditor is classified 
by him as not independent; British Columbia's 
Auditor is also classified as not independent; 
and those provinces which he deems to see 
as having independent Auditors are New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan. 

I think the bill probably does accomplish, 
the plugging of those holes in the legisla- 
tion where McInnes perceived that Ontario's 
Auditor was not, or could not be classified 
as independent. It is my sincere hope that 
adoption of this legislation will, in fact, 
accomplish that. 
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There are a couple of sections that I think 
should be stiffened up. Both of them are 
controversial; they have been around for 
many years and have been discussed at 
various levels. I’m speaking to the principle 
as enunciated in section 9 of the bill, hav- 
ing to do with audit of Crown corporations. 
[3:30] : 

The bill, while it does improve the present 
legislation, gives the Auditor opportunity to 
intervene when private auditors are hired 
by Crown corporations to do their audit. 
The Provincial Auditor could, if he saw fit, 
go in and re-examine their presentation. But 
I would tend to go back to the basic principle 
of Aristotle’s time, when it’s said that the 
auditor of public moneys should handle “no 
other business.” That’s how long the argu- 
ment has been in place about who should 
audit the expenditure of public funds. 

‘Even back in those days they were de- 
termined, and did state, that the person who 
was auditing public funds should be engaged 
in no other business. We do not accomplish 
that principle when we allow Crown cor- 
porations to go out and hire a commercial 
auditor. 

Mr. Foulds: Themistocles did some— 

Hon. B. Stephenson; What about Di- 
ogenes?P 

Mr. Foulds: No, it was Themistocles. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: But I think Diogenes 
was looking for the honest man too, wasn’t 
he? 

Mr. Foulds: Diogenes was fooling around 
with the silver he found. 


Mr. Germa: Is the Minister of Labour 
trying to disturb me? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: As long as your vision 
and your hearing have improved today, Bud, 
I will be quiet. 


Mr. Germa: They have, markedly. I recog- 
nize the difference, you know. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Good. 


Mr. Germa: The report of the independent 
review committee on the office of the Auditor 
General of Canada, tabled in Ottawa—in 
March, 1975, I think—was the bible that was 
used by the people writing this legislation. 
I notice a lot of the wording of the recom- 
mendations of the report of the independent 
review committee are just transferred into 
the legislation. I think this was a very good 
report. 

They did consider and speak to the subject 
of the audit of Crown corporations at that 
level. It says on page 55 of the report: “In 
the 1960s, for example, the standing com- 
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mittee on public accounts stated that the 
Auditor General should audit all Crown 
corporations.” That was back in 1960. They 
were of a very firm opinion. 

“The committee,” and I’m quoting again, 
“consistently maintained its position in its 
report to the House of Commons between 
1964 and 1969.” So we had a position that 
maintained for nine years that all Crown 
corporations should be audited by the 
Auditor General. 

Then in 1970 it reversed its stand, pro- 
posing that there should be no change in 
existing arrangements; that is, and I’m quot- 
ing again: “the audit of some corporations 
should continue to be undertaken by ac- 
counting firms.” 


Mr. Foulds: Shameful retreat. 


Mr. Germa: Of course the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants, I suspect, had 
some influence in changing the committee’s 
mind. I think that either position is valid, 
except that mine, I think, is a little more 
valid; mainly because I hold that opinion, I 
guess that’s all that makes it more valid. 

So I propose to enter an amendment when 
we get to committee—I’m presuming this is 
going to the public accounts committee for 
the clause by clause—I propose to try to 
amend section 9 to accomplish that ‘all Crown 
corporations shall be audited by the Pro- 
vincial Auditor. 

Auother subject I would like to speak to 
is section 10, It provides that “every min- 
istry of the public service and every agency 
of the Crown shall furnish the Auditor with 
such information regarding its powers, duties, 
activities, . . .” I am posing this as a ques- 
tion, and I am relating it to the difficulty 
the Auditor ran into last year when he at- 
tempted to extract certain information from 
the Ministry of Health as it related to the 
expenditures of the Ontario Health Insurance 
Plan. 

Under the Act which established the On- 
tario Health Insurance Plan there is a section 
which apparently must supersede the section 
which I have just quoted, the one which says 
that every ministry must supply the Auditor 
with information. We know of the contro- 
versy that surrounded the attempt by the 
Provincial Auditor to get certain information 
so that he could make an evaluation as to 
the expenditures of that particular program. 
I am posing it as a question to the Treasurer 
(Mr. McKeough), that he clarify in my mind 
which Act has precedence; the OHIP Act 
which provides for the non-disclosure of 
of very large expenditures, or this section of 
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the Audit Act which says that no information 
can or will be withheld from the Auditor. 

There is definitely a conflict between those 
two pieces of legislation. That concerns me, 
and I dont know until the Treasurer re- 
sponds whether an amendment would be 
advisable or not. 

A new section and a new concept is that 
having to do with the Auditor not only going 
through the basic financial evaluation to en- 
sure the money was legally spent, that legisla- 
tion was complied with and that there is an 
accounting, but also that the Auditor now will 
have the authority, and is in fact commanded, 
to report on value for money expended. In the 
report of the independent review committee, 
which I referred to earlier, on that subject 
matter, under recommendation (iii), it states: 
“The Auditor General should report annually 
to the House of Commons if money has been 
expended other than for the purpose for 
which it was appropriated by Parliament, or 
if value for money has not been obtained! for 
any expenditure or expenditures.” 

That is one place where the person drafting 
the bill deviated from the recommendations. 
They used the clear and unadulterated term 
“value for money expended,” whereas in the 
present Act that we have before us they 
speak of “money expended with economy and 
efficiency.” I know some people will translate 
those three words ‘and say they all mean the 
same thing. If money is expended with eco- 
nomy and efficiency, therefore we must have 
consequently received value for money. I 
tend to favour the wording of value for 
money, even though I suspect that if money is 
expended with efficiency and economy then I 
must have received value for money. 

I myself, personally, would like the Treas- 
urer to speak to that particular wording in 
the legislation. Why was value for money not 
lifted right out of the recommendation, as 
very many other parts of the bill in fact were? 
Otherwise, I am very happy to see this legisla- 
tion before the assembly. We do intend to 
support Bill 48. 


Mr. Peterson: I just want to make two or 
three points. I don’t intend to dwell on that 
‘which is self evident to every member of this 
House, and has been for the past few 
decades or so. I just want to say a couple of 
things. 

First of all, we very clearly support the 
position of the independence of the Auditor, 
but I am personally somewhat disturbed by 
the way the public accounts committee func- 
tioned last year, because we do have the 
legislative power to undo what he can do 
through his independent good offices. I think 
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that in spite of what is enshrined in the Act, 
despite any new provisions that are brought 
in through this Act, we have to always re- 
member very strongly the responsibility of the 
public accounts committee. As one who was a 
member of that committee last year and suf- 
fered through some of the trials with that 
committee. I don’t look back with a great 
deal of pride on what transpired. I think 
we have to constantly remind ourselves that 
we have a very strong obligation as members 
of that committee to make sure that the credi- 
bility of the Auditor is at all times protected, 
because he certainly can’t do it alone. He 
needs the assistance of the legislators in this 
process. 

There is one other point I want to make 
which pleases me a great deal. I wasn’t sure 
when I originally read the Act, but section 
93, as I understand it after consultation with 
people more expert than I, says: “Where the 
accounts of a Crown-controlled corporation 
are audited by other than the Auditor, the 
person or persons performing the audit 
shall—” such and such and _ such. 

That includes, I understand, various pension 
funds that have been a great source of con- 
cern to me. My understanding is that in the 
past the Auditor has audited the public serv- 
ice superannuation fund and the Legislative 
Assembly retirement fund; but according to 
the new provisions he will be in charge of 
auditing OMER’s fund and the teachers’ 
superannuation fund. I think that is a very 
progressive step, I want to see an independent 
corroboration for those numbers; but almost 
more important, I want to see an independent 
annual check on the unfunded liabilities of 
those funds. We have, in the past, so heavily 
leaned into those funds to finance provincial 
deficits; when they are not actuarily sound; 
when there are large deficits and unfunded 
liabilities—depending on how you interpret it 
somewhere between $1.3 billion and $2 bil- 
lion, depending on whether you take the 
optimistic or pessimistic view. It is my view 
that those things need an annual review. 

Under the present provisions, I understand, 
there is a new actuarial report done every 
three years. I am told by certain ministry 
people—and I believe it was the Treasurer, 
but I am not exactly sure and I don’t want 
to misquote him—that they contemplate do- 
ing that on an annual basis, even though it 
may require an amendment to the Pension 
Benefits Act. 

Given the perilous economic times we are 
living in, given the rapid change in demo- 
graphics in this province and in this country, 
given the very high inflation we’re experienc- 
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ing—all of which are unfunded liabilities on 
a very substantial basis—it is my opinion that 
those kinds of matters have to be brought 
under constant scrutiny; not only by the 
Treasurer, not only by the legislative process, 
but also by the Auditor. That is why I am 
going to continue to push, as best as I can, 
for an annual provision for the review of 
those unfunded liabilities. © 

In the past these funds have been a very 
easy source of credit to the province; I have 
said on other occasions, and I will continue 
to say, that they have probably been very 
substantially abused. We are going to have to 
pay a price for that sometime in the future, 
and that future is probably closer to us than 
we would like to admit. 

I want to put this point before the Treas- 
urer today on second reading so that he can 
consider it. We will have to satisfy ourselves 
that this is adequately dealt with in section 
93. I am assured by my staff that it prob- 
ably is, but I want to make sure that this 
other provision is dealt with and that the 
Auditor can give his independent assessment 
of these unfunded liabilities that appear no 
more than by way of footnote, or a note in 
financial statements. They appear on no 
consolidated balance sheet, no statement of 
accounts and no ledger in this province so 
that we can scrutinize it annually and under- 
stand it. 

I think this Act, it appears to me at this 
point, is a progressive step. We start to get 
a clear overall picture on our total liability 
position in this province and I hope we can, 
through this Act and through amendments 
to other Acts, move towards that kind of 
view in the very near future. 


[3:45] 


Mr. Makarchuk: I’d also like to rise in 
support of the bill. I’d like to raise a few 
matters that are of concern to me, and they 
have been outlined by the previous speaker 
from our party. 

One of the items that is of concern is 
section 9, subsection 2, which says the 
Auditor may perform on audit of Crown 
corporations and public corporations. I think 
this will probably be a matter for amend- 
ment, and that “may” should be changed 
to “shall.” I feel that the Provincial Auditor 
should be required to be responsible for 
auditing Crown corporations as well as 
public corporations, and this may and should 
include Ontario Hydro. 

One of the things that did come out in 
the discussions of the public accounts com- 
mittee, particularly on Minaki Lodge, was 
the fact that some of the provincial money 
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was spent on the lodge inefficiently, if that’s 
the term that we use in this thing. We 
didn’t get value for money received, and 
they had a private auditor examine the 
books. I think there’s a difference in ap- 
proach between how a public corporation 
shall function and how a private corporation 
shall function. 

If a private individual within his own 
company decides to spend his money in any 
way he sees fit, perhaps frivolously, perhaps 
he may embark on some projects that may 
be more of an entertaining nature, shall we 
say, than a straight business nature, that 
can be charged to tthe business, that can be 
used as a business expense and a private 
auditor will consider that as a legitimate 
expense. 

I do not think the same code of ethics or 
the same standards should apply for a public 
corporation. This is one of the reasons why I 
feel the Act should state that the Provincial 
Auditor “shall” audit the books of Crown 
corporations and public corporations, includ- 
ing Ontario Hydro. I think of the problems 
that have developed recently in the dis- 
cussion stage regarding the heavy water 
plant, the Bruce plant and so on. 

I think the air can be cleared to a great 
extent if we had the Provincial Auditor 
involved in this situation instead of an 
auditor who has been employed by Hydro 
for a great deal of time. In some cases there 
develops sort of what one would call a 
rather friendly relationship that exists be- 
tween the two of them and things may just 
not quite be on the up and up. 

It’s the kind of a situation that happens 
in a lot of cases, not necessarily in Ontario 
Hydro, where things can be overlooked or 
it can be suggested that perhaps we can put 
this spending here and we can put that 
money there, we can hide it here; that kind 
of a thing. That’s a thing that does happen 
in private business. 

The other item that is of concern is the 
value for money received. Again, this is a 
matter that was raised by my colleague, and 
it’s section 12(2)(f)(iv). I’m sure every mem- 
ber of the House has on many occasions 
received complaints from members of the 
public indicating that money was misspent 
or that money was wasted on this particular 
project or that project; or they felt that the 
province overpaid; or they come to you and 
say, “We're spending so much money on 
certain things.” 

There’s no way we could, in the estimates 
of the various departments, really go over 
this kind of information, but it seems to me 
that perhaps this kind of suggestion can be 
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forwarded to the Auditor and the Auditor 
himself should have the authority to ensure 
that we actually are getting what were 
paying for. 

As an example, one could possibly be buy- 
ing batteries for some of the transceivers that 
people carry around, and paying something 
like $70 or $80 for batteries that are worth 
about 25 cents. When we get that kind of in- 
formation those are the kind of things that 
worry me, because in many cases the people 
who are purchasing these things are not aware 
of the technology involved. 

They are really not aware of what they’re 
buying, and in many cases when the equip- 
ment is purchased the decision is made that 
one is going to be buying this kind of equip- 
ment and only this kind of equipment will fit 
in here, when in fact similar equipment can 
be picked up anywhere for a lot less. 

I'm sure each and every member of this 
House has on occasion received complaints 
from members of the public where they felt 
that there has been a misspending of govern- 
ment funds. Yet each member cannot in any 
way assure himself or prove it one way or the 
other. He just doesn’t have the resources, the 
time or the ability to dig into the reams and 
reams of paper, the invoices, the purchase 
order et cetera, to find out whether in fact it 
was well spent or not. 

I would like to see the Auditor empowered 
to do this kind of work and have the adequate 
staff to ensure that the province of Ontario is 
not taken to the cleaners. I have the feeling 
right now that the province of Ontario has on 
many occasions been taken to the cleaners. 
Basically, the reason for that is that we really 
have not done that kind of supervision or 
examination of our spending in many cases. 

On another item, and this is not quite in 
the bill but it’s certainly a matter that has 
come out in the public accounts committee 
where we are concerned about provincial 
spending—and I’m referring to the Ronto 
situation—perhaps somewhere, sometime, 
somebody in this government or some 
authority, and I think the Provincial Auditor 
is the suitable person, should be able to look 
not at the government’s taxation policies but 
at whether the government is really collect- 
ing taxes according to its own policies or its 
own regulations or its own legislation. 

Again, at this time we have indications—in 
fact there was an editorial in the Toronto Star 
recently indicating it—that the provincial gov- 
ernment is not collecting tax that is lawfully 
due to be collected. There’s nobody who can 
sit up and say with detail or with certainty 
that this is going on or it is not going on. 
Although it’s not in this bill at this time, I 


think it should be discussed in the public 
accounts committee—I will certainly raise it 
there—that perhaps the Auditor should be em- 
powered, not only to examine the spending 
of this government but also to see whether 
it is collecting the taxes it decides upon within 
its own regulations or legislation. 

I would like to hear the minister’s com- 
ments on that matter. 


Mr. Breithaupt: As we now proceed with a 
new Audit Act, I do want to congratulate the 
Treasurer in bringing forward this bill which 
has been some time in preparation. As my 
colleague the member for Rainy River (Mr. 
Reid) mentioned, I had the great pleasure of 
being the chairman of the public accounts 
committee for the six years between 1967 and 
1973. Throughout that time, the deputy chair- 
man was Mr. James Allan, the former member 
for Haldimand-Norfolk. I believe that be- 
tween the two of us we were at all times 
anxious to see the Auditor given the strength 
and support which we believe that office de- 
served. 

The whole procedure has changed, not only 
during those years but since then, as we have 
developed a new operation within the prov- 
ince of Ontario. The expectations that we all 
have of the Provincial Auditor have changed 
as well while this job has been developed. As 
members of the assembly are aware, while the 
Management Board of Cabinet deals with the 
review, basically, of estimates before they 
come to the House, the Auditor’s estimates are 
not included in that package. We have now 
developed the Board of Internal Economy to 
deal with those estimates and the ones of this 
assembly, as well as the Commission on Elec- 
tion Contributions and Expenses ond the office 
of the chief election officer. As a result, the 
first step towards independence comes when 
the estimates are removed from the general 
governmental or politically-oriented overview 
and brought to a board which has on it repre- 
sentatives of all three parties in the House. 

We've seen as well a division of the duties 
of this office and an improvement in the whole 
operation, as I’ve mentioned before. When I 
first became chairman of the public accounts 
committee, Mr. George Spence, who had 
served in that office for many years, was near 
his retirement. His successor, Mr. Bill Groom, 
was a man of whom those of us who knew 
him thought most highly. The unfortunate 
death of Mr. Groom and his wife in an auto- 
mobile accident was something which we 
found a very tragic occurrence. 

And so Norman Scott came into this office, 
a man who had worked for many years in the 
operation of the audit office and is a distin- 
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guished public servant in Ontario, I might 
say, Mr. Speaker, with Mr. Scott being pres- 
ent under your gallery, he has proven to be 
independent, he has proven to be capable 
and loyal; and he certainly has proven to 
be an efficient auditor, one of whom the 
Legislature can, indeed, be proud, and one 
who has served the people of this province 
and will continue to serve the people of this 
province, I believe, most well. 


Mr. Nixon: That’s in place of a raise. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Another thing which is 
going to happen today, which perhaps hasn’t 
happened before, is that this bill dealing with 
the new Audit Act is going to be sent out of 
the House to standing committee; but instead 
of the procedures followed dealing with com- 
mittees that we have known in the past, this 
bill is going to go to the public accounts 
committee. This is the first legislation that 
committee has had, just as other standing 
committees are now receiving legislation 
under this new approach in a way that is 
new to the operation of the Legislature. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s where the last 
Audit Act went. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I wasn’t aware of that; I 
didn’t recall that. In any event, we’re pleased 
to see the new Act. We welcome the informa- 
tion that the Treasurer has brought to us, and 
I’m sure members will be able to comment 
further in committee. 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: Are there any other 
members wishing to comment on Bill 48? If 
not, the hon. minister. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I just want to com- 
ment briefly. I think the questions which have 
been raised will be better answered in com- 
mittee. I would certainly associate myself 
with the remarks of the member for Kitchen- 
er and his comments about the three auditors 
with whom we have both served—Messrs. 
Spence, Groom and Scott. Each has served 
the province in his own way, and very well 
indeed. I join in his tribute to those gentle- 
men. 

This is a progressive piece of legislation. I 
was joking when I said to my friend from 
Rainy River that the 1971 move was a rather 
substantial move. The 1971 Audit Act, which 
I had the privilege of taking through the 
House, took us out of the dark and misty era 
of pre-audit and post-audit. Mr. MclIntyre, 
who is also under the gallery, was the con- 
troller of accounts at that time. He was very 
much associated with that Act. 


Mr. Nixon: Remember how your predeces- 
sors used to defend pre-audit? 
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(Hon. Mr. McKeough: My friend from Kit- 
chener made mention of a vice-chairman of 
the committee. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I think you were chairman 
of that committee. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I was chairman of 
the public accounts committee, as was the 
former member for Northumberland-Durham, 
but the member for Kitchener made mention 
of a vice-chairman of the committee. On 
more than one occasion, he thought we had 
made a dreadful mistake by moving from 
pre-audit to post-audit. 

Mr. ‘Nixon: You really miss him. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I will no doubt hear 
from him after saying that; I'll leave it at 
that. 

At any rate, I think it is a progressive 
piece of legislation, a piece of legislation 
which moves us forward. Although I will put 
on my curriculum vitae that I’m responsible 
for the Audit Act of 1977, it is fair to say 
that its drafting and much of what goes into 
it has come from the “independent” Auditor 
of this province, Mr. Scott, as you will learn 
from discussions with him when the bill does 
go to public accounts. 

It is really a more progressive piece of 
legislation in several instances than that which 
has been adopted by Ottawa and passed by 
the Parliament of Canada. I think it puts us 
in most areas, slightly ahead in terms of being 
progressive. I’m trying to avoid the word 
“lett. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Progressively conservative. 


Mr. Foulds: For you only, progressive is 
left. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The legislation de- 
pends completely, of course, on the occupant 
of the job. Whatever we may pass in this 
House, not to in any way take away from 
the prerogatives of the House or of this 
Legislature, it will be, in my judgement, how 
well or otherwise the Auditor interprets what 
words we give him to work with that will be 
the acid test of the new Act. 


[4:00] 


I could perhaps correct a couple of errors 
or omissions. The member for London Centre 
(Mr. Peterson) knows full well—we went 
through this during consideration of my esti- 
mates the other night—that the actuarial liabil- 
ities are shown on the province’s balance sheet 
and on the balance sheets of OMERs, public 
service and other boards. Whether they are 
done every year, the Pension Benefits Act 
calls for them to be done every three years 
and it will be an individual decision of each 
of those boards as to whether it will be done 
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more often than that. But that information 
is there and has been for some time. 

I would say to my friend from Sudbury 
that the Provincial Auditor tells me that Mr. 
McInnes had based his comments on _ pre- 
audit. Well he is only six years out of date. 
He subsequently apologized to the Auditor for 
his comments. I haven’t seen the report. I 
look forward to seeing it in committee, but 
I guess it is a little out of date. 

I do want to thank members who have 
spoken for their support of the bill, and I 
look forward to it being looked at in some 
detail in the public accounts committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered for standing public accounts com- 
mittee. 


PUBLIC VEHICLES AMENDMENT ACT 


Hon. Mr. Snow moved second reading of 
Bill 34, An Act to amend the Public Vehicles 
Act. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Does the minister have 
any particular comments to make, Mr. 
Speaker? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I made some brief com- 
ments at the time of the introduction of this 
bill. It is quite a simple, straightforward 
bill, the purpose of which is to exempt dual- 
purpose vehicles—known more commonly to 
us, I guess, as vans—while used as car pool 
or van pool vehicles. It is our proposal in this 
bill to exempt these vehicles from the regula- 
tions of the Public Vehicles Act. The purpose 
of this is to remove a problem that exists to 
some degree at the present time for indivi- 
duals and companies that wish to use this 
type of vehicle for transportation of com- 
muters to and from their employment on 
either a co-operative or individual basis. The 
purpose really is to remove any impediment 
to or restriction of the use of of this type of 
transportation, because we feel it is very 
advisable to encourage the use of car pools 
and the use of this fairly new vehicle, the 
small van, of which we see so many now, 
for this type of transportation. It will lead 
to energy conservation and to a reduction in 
the number of vehicles on our public high- 
way system. Briefly, that is the background 
to this bill that I have introduced, which 
will assist in encouraging the use of this 


type of vehicle. 


Mr. Ruston: Mr. Speaker, I would concur 
with the aim of this bill. This is something 
that has caught on to some extent in our 
area, where the Chrysler Corporation has 
started car pools with its new modern vans 
and is using them throughout Detroit and in 


the Windsor area. I think there are about 12 
in the Windsor area, and some of them are 
being used already as far as Kingsville, which 
is about a 30-mile drive each way. There was 
a write-up in the local paper not long ago 
which reported that many of the people 
found a new enjoyment in going to work 
because a driver was taking on the respon- 
sibility and it gave them a chance to relax 
while they were getting to work. It seems 
to be an excellent idea, and I certainly would 
agree with the principle of the bill. I am sure 
the member for Wentworth North (Mr. 
Cunningham) will have something more to 
say on it, but I just wanted to say that in 
my own area, an automobile centre, we feel 
very good that a bill like this is here today 
before us. 


Mr. Philip: Thank you, Mr. Speaker. I rise 
in support of the principle of the bill. It 
seems reasonable to exempt car and van 
pools, provided that adequate safeguards are 
taken and that we are not opening the doors 
for those who would violate the PCV Act. 

The criteria seem reasonable: a seating 
capacity of not more than 12 persons, none 
of whom pay more than on a weekly basis; 
not used by more than one driver nor more 
than one trip; and the owner does not own 
more than one vehicle, unless he is an em- 
ployer. 

The first criterion does raise some questions 
with me. It is a question that I raised with 
the minister prior to discussing this in the 
House. Under the Highway Traffic Act, the 
motor vehicle is defined as including an auto- 
mobile, motorcycle and any other vehicle 
propelled or driven otherwise than by 
muscular power; but does not include the 
cars of electric or steam railways, or other 
motor vehicles running only on rails; or a 
motorized snow vehicle, a motor-assisted bi- 
cycle, traction engine, farm tractor, self- 
propelled implement of husbandry or road- 
building machine within the meaning of this 
Act. 

This raises the question that, as we see 
municipalities such as Etobicoke and North 
York, in terms of their school buses, moving 
toward very stringent enforcement when it 
comes to offering tenders to private operators 
of small vehicles like this, sometimes of 12 
seats or less, for transporting children who 
have learning disabilities or other children 
that have special needs from one school to 
another, when these people are enforcing 
fairly rigid standards on their tenders, what 
kind of standards can we expect on these 
vehicles that will be used for transporting 
as many as 12 people. 
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The question I would ask of the minister 
is: can we be assured that at least people 
who are driving in these vehicles will be 
required to wear seatbelts in the same way 
that they are in any other motor vehicle as 
defined in the Act? 

In supporting the bill, I must also express 
my concern at the introduction of what I 
would describe as piecemeal legislation in 
the absence of any identifiable people-trans- 
portation policy in this province. I would 
like to know where the bill fits into the 
overall people transportation gestalt or pic- 
ture? 

Mr. Speaker, the kind of chaos we are 
experiencing in the transportation of goods 
is quickly on the horizon in the area of the 
transportation of people. We needn’t go 
into the whole problem that has been caused 
lately with the Greyhound-Gray Coach affair, 
but it is merely a symbol of the kind of 
chaos that we could have forecast, and is 
the same kind of forecast that we could 
have made—and that we are making—about 
the transportation of goods. 

As a result of the Select Committee on 
the Highway Transportation of Goods, we 
can now see some concrete policy and policy 
directions coming from the minister. In par- 
ticular we were very happy to see the policy 
direction in terms of reciprocity. The min- 
ister informs me that other bills and policy 
thrusts will be evident later in this session. 

When I see bills like this under considera- 
tion, I cannot help but feel perhaps we may 
need a select committee on people trans- 
portation to at least give us some kind of 
direction as to where we are going with this 
bill and with other bills, particularly with 
Bill 35 which we will be looking at in a 
minute. 

I wonder also where we go in a very 
specific way after this bill. The amount of 
experiments that are documented at places 
like the transportation centre in Knoxville 
have shown that car pooling can be a very 
effective method of saving both energy and 
of transporting people, and that it has 
worked in a number of places in the United 
States. I would wonder where we go after 
this bill has passed. 

Does the minister intend to back it up 
with a promotion of any particular model 
which may have been successful elsewhere? 
If so, which model can we expect, and what 
kind of commitment can we expect from 
the government? It’s not just good enough 
to pass this kind of bill and leave it. 

One of the previous speakers talked about 
the success of the Chrysler experiment and 
my question would be, what is the minister 


going to do to encourage other types of 
experiments and to put together the kind of 
evidence that we have coming out of the 
States and other places as to the way in 
which these kinds of car pooling systems 
can be used to reduce traffic and to reduce 
energy costs. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would say 
that we are in agreement with the bill. We 
would hope that the minister might care to 
address himself to some of those questions. 


Mr. Cunningham: I, too, rise in support 
of the passage of Bill 34, the intent of which 
I gather is to exempt the operators of car 
pool vehicles from provisions specified under 
the PCV Act. 

We in the Liberal Party welcome the 
initiative taken by government in recogni- 
tion of both the efforts by corporate entities 
and as well the collective efforts, I suppose, 
by individual commuters to minimize the 
amount of traffic on public roadways during 
peak periods. 

We further lend our support to the sug- 
gestion by government that promotional in- 
formation be released possibly by the Min- 
ister of Energy and the Minister of Trans- 
portation and Communications with a view 
to encouraging higher vehicle occupancy 
rates. The steps we take to deal with the 
present energy shortage that I know the 
minister is aware of, will directly, I think, 
affect our lives and those of future genera- 
tions, 

As a means of providing transportation in 
urban areas, the automobile certainly has its 
drawbacks. Most obvious are the demands 
on limited urban space and the unwanted 
side effects of noise, pollution and injury. 
Both city ‘and suburban dwellers however, 
are very heavily dependent on the private 
automobile and beyond a certain point con- 
ventional public transport fails to provide a 
practical substitute. 

The solution or urban transportation prob- 
lems, including that of energy conservation, 
will depend heavily on the public’s willing- 
ness to participate in seemingly minor effi- 
ciencies such as car pooling, the wider 
implications of these measures being in- 
creased public awareness of the need for 
energy conservation. 

Transportation investment alone has not 
helped resolve the problems of urban con- 
gestion, however, and there is strong evidence 
to suggest that consumer education may be 
the first step in making the shift from auto- 
mobile transportation to rapid transit. The 
cost of building, maintaining and operating 
transit facilities are growing more rapidly 
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than available financial resources in most 
Canadian cities. 

Serious consideration should be given, I 
would think, to an increased role for the 
commuter in planning and executing certain 
transit objectives in providing an acceptable 
level of service. 

We recognize the problems inherent in 
the exemption of car pool vehicles from the 
licensing requirements specified under the 
Act, particularly those of liability insurance 
and vehicle safety standards. The govern- 
ment admits that effective enforcement of 
such requirements would be difficult and to 
that end we concur. These problems may be 
offset however, by an appeal to voluntary 
adherence to certain common sense precau- 
tions provided in the promotional material. 

I must associate my remarks with those of 
the member for Etobicoke, I believe, as they 
relate to the absence of a policy though, Mr. 
Speaker. In the past I would say that we have 
from time to time communicated in_ this 
House our collective concern as opposition 
members about the absence of not only a 
policy as it relates to the transportation of 
goods, but also the transportation of people. 
Certainly the Minister of Transportation and 
Communications, representing a largely urban 
riding and one that I suppose has a great con- 
stituency of commuters is well aware of the 
difficulties and traffic congestion on the OEW, 
in and out of Toronto, and other highways. 
To that end I think he should be addressing 
himself not only to a more efficient system of 
rapid transit, but possibly conveying his ideas 
and his government’s ideas to the Ontario 
Highway Transport Board to effect and recog- 
nize the changing nature of transportation in 
the province of Ontario. 


[4:15] 


It wasn't that long ago that I appeared at 
the Ontario Highway Transport Board—in fact 
the only occasion I have done so—on behalf 
of the owner and operator of such a vehicle, a 
12-passenger bus. It was his intention to make 
application to the Highway Transport Board 
to allow him to carry passengers periodically 
from the town of Dundas to the city of 
Toronto for various cultural and sports events. 
The fact that the individual had to make an 
application and participate in the intervention 
process and argue public necessity con- 
venience when obviously his intent was to save 
his clients and save himself from bringing a 
large bus down to the city of Toronto indi- 
cates in part, I suppose, the lack of policy as 
it relates to the transportation of people. 

In short, I commend the minister for bring- 
ing the legislation in and I support it. 


Mr. Young: In rising to support the general 
principle of this bill I would express a couple 
of concerns; one in connection with the safety 
of the vehicle. I take it from conversation with 
the minister that this vehicle will have to con- 
form with all the safety standards set up by 
the federal government. I hope there is no 
way that this can be circumvented in the way 
that the old school buses used to be con- 
structed. That is, a person might buy a chassis 
and then build a bit of a tin roof over the 
top of it, put some seats in and he has a 
vehicle. I take it from the definition given us 
and by the legislation before us that that just 
can’t happen, that these would have to con- 
form and therefore would be vehicles in 
which there would be a real safety factor 
built in. 

The matter of seatbelts has already been 
raised by my colleague. I would like to ask 
the minister, too, whether or not the mini- 
buses that have been developed in this prov- 
ince recently would fit in there. I have ridden 
in those buses but I am not sure how many 
people they seat. It seems to me that 12- 
passenger limitation might well fit within 
these, although I suspect they might be just 
a bit too expensive for the kind of transporta- 
tion envisaged here. Although if they are used 
by different drivers and used for different 
shifts in a plant I can see that the mini-bus 
as developed by Ontario might well fit into 
the pattern here and might provide an outlet 
for this kind of a vehicle. 

Those are the only observations I want to 
make, Mr. Speaker. I think that all in all if 
we can get this kind of co-operative endeavour 
on our highways and cut down on the traffic 
there then we are getting some place, not 
only in the cutting down of the number of 
vehicles on the highway but in conservation 
of energy in this province. 


Mr. Speaker: Does any other member wish 
to participate in this debate? If not, the hon. 
minister. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Speaker. I am pleased to respond to the points 
that have been raised by the members op- 
posite. The vehicle that we are dealing with 
here today, the commonly known van, I be- 
lieve falls into the category of a utility 
vehicle. This vehicle, like all other motor 
vehicles manufactured or imported into 
Canada, comes under the design criteria and 
specifications of the Canada Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act, the federal legislation. 

It is my understanding that of course the 
vehicle has to meet the specifications of that 
Act, has to have the normal safety and 
other equipment that would be required on 
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any other vehicle. If this utility vehicle is 
purchased as a mini-bus, with the seating 
arrangement to handle eight or 10 or 12 
passengers, then it is my understanding that 
seatbelts must be installed for all seats. 

There is one possible loophole, though, 
in that it may be from time to time that a 
person would buy a van type _ vehicle— 
although I doubt if this would happen very 
often—with only the driver and passenger 
seats in the front and then add seats in the 
back of the vehicle; in this way the addi- 
tional seats would not be required to have 
seatbelts. This is something we will have to 
monitor. I don’t know whether we would 
have the jurisdiction to require seatbelts in a 
case like that; this is an after-manufacture 
modification. But certainly I wish to assure 
the member that I have questioned this fact 
that the utility vehicle that will normally be 
bought for this purpose with the seats in- 
stalled will have the seatbelts there. 


The hon. member for Essex North men- 
tioned the Chrysler experiment at the present 
time. This we are aware of and this is the 
type of use that we want to encourage. 
Once we have this legislation in effect we 
propose to plan a demonstration pooling 
project within our own ministry, out of the 
Downsview office. We have a great number 
of employees coming to that particular 
location and quite a number coming from 
out in the more rural areas that don’t neces- 
sarily have good public transportation. We 
haven’t worked out exact details on that yet 
but we propose to have a demonstration 
project there. 

We propose also to do some _ publicity 
advising the public of this legislation, be- 
cause there has been some concern voiced. 
Some individuals have been operating this 
type of service for the last couple of years 
not knowing whether they were legal or not 
and there have been objections raised by 
public bus companies to people using these 
vans. Not so long ago my ministry officials 
were attempting to charge people doing just 
this because they were in conflict with the 
Public Vehicles Act. I might say this bill 
was introduced last spring and did not get 
passed, unfortunately, or we could have had 
it into use sooner, 


Mr. Foulds: Yes, 
called the election. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Something came along 
there about the last weeks of April, just about 
the time that I was going to get the bill 
up for debate that delayed it a few months 
unfortunately. 


too bad the Premier 


Mr. Foulds: Too bad that election was 
called. It wasn’t necessary; the House could 
have been sitting and we would have had 
this stuff. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We intend to advise the 
public that the legal impediment to using 
this type of service has been removed and 
we intend to encourage it. We will also, to 
the degree possible, be meeting with large 
employers to encourage them to encourage 
this type of commuter service to their place 
of employment. 


Mr. Foulds: Is this because dial-a-bus has 
failed? 


Mr. Speaker: Questions are not permitted 
on second reading. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Speaker, I can’t help it 
but that interjection on the type of operation 
we are considering here shows how much the 
hon. member knows about public transit 
when he compares dial-a-bus to this type of 
regular commuter vehicle. 

There are changing needs with regard to 
public transportation. We have made con- 
siderable advances over the past 10 years. The 
hon. member for Wentworth North referred 
to my own riding of Oakville. I don’t think 
there’s a riding anywhere in Ontario that is 
more involved with the needs of commuters. 
I look back to May 1967 when the first GO 
Transit train pulled out of Oakville and I 
take a look at the statistics today indicating 
a continuing increase in the number of pas- 
sengers carried by GO Transit, both by rail 
and bus. We're continuing to expand that 
service. 

I also look at the great improvements that 
have been made in communities such as 
Oakville, Burlington, Brampton, and Missis- 
sauga in municipal public transit systems— 
greatly assisted, I might say, by the policies 
of this government. Those on the opposite 
side seem to keep saying that we have no 
policy in the movement of people. 


Mr. Foulds: Toronto and Ontario aren't 
synonymous. That was certainly a slip of the 
tongue. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s very interesting travel- 
ling around and meeting people from other 
jurisdictions. No matter where I go and 
meet municipal or federal or state represen- 
tatives in the United States or in other prov- 
inces, when I say I’m from Toronto or from 
Ontario, the first thing you hear from them 
is what a great transit system we have in 
Toronto— 


Mr. Cunningham: Did they ask 
UTDC? 


about 
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Mr. Foulds: What are you doing for 
communities in the north? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: —and how great they 
think the GO Transit system is. The GO 
Transit system we operate here in the To- 
ronto area is well known around the world. 

Mr. Cunningham: Did they ask about 
UTDC? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I have nothing to apolo- 
gize for on behalf of UTDC at all. I think 
you will be pleasantly surprised— 

Mr. Speaker: That is hardly a principle of 
this bill. 

Mr. Cunningham: I will be amazed. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You will be pleasantly 
surprised in a very few weeks when you see 
the new UTDC light rapid transit vehicles 
on the streets of Toronto. 

I'm planning at this time to introduce an- 
other bill before the end of this session, an 
amendment to the Public Vehicles Act, deal- 
ing with policy matters. At that time, I ex- 
pect I will be making a statement at some 
length on passenger policy as it relates to 
the busing industry. 

I know we've all ridden in these types of 
vehicles from time to time. Many of the 
motels and hotels use them as courtesy ve- 
hicles from airports in many communities 
now. Some are more comfortable than others. 
I know I had the necessity to ride in one 
just last week— 

Mr. Foulds: 
limousine? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —12-passenger vehicle. I 
just forget the make of it at this time. It 
was most comfortable and rode well. It was 
roomy and an ideal vehicle for this type of 
use. I thank the hon. members for their sup- 
port for the second reading of this bill. 


Motion agreed to. 
Ordered for committee of the whole House. 


(Hon. Mr. Snow: I didn’t feel it was neces- 
sary to go to committee but if the hon. 
members do, it will be committee of the 
whole House then. 


[4:30] 


What happened to your 


AIRPORTS AMENDMENT ACT 


Hon. Mr. Snow moved second reading of 
Bill 35, An Act to amend the Airports Act. 

Mr. Cunningham: We on this side will be 
supporting this legislation. Certainly during 
the next election, I hope that it is remem- 
bered how co-operative we are. 

Mr. Swart: It will be by the public. 


Mr. Cunningham: I see in the bill that it 
enables the province to co-operate with the 


federal government, a municipality, a cor- 
poration or an individual with regard to the 
establishment of airports. I think that makes 
sense, although I question the necessity to 
establish any more airports in the province 
at this time. ’m wondering if the minister 
would indicate to me just what airports he’s 
contemplating, specifically—possibly Mount 
Hope in my area, or Pickering—and where 
these airports are being contemplated and 
why at this time, if that is the intention of 
this legislation. 


Mr. Philip: We have some apprehensions 
about what we consider to be rather large 
blanket, enabling legislation, which this is. 
We can see certain influential people in cer- 
tain communities lobbying for airports on 
grounds that the provincial government will 
now pick up a larger share of the cost. I 
think that this bill should go into committee 
to answer some questions about where the 
government is going, in terms of this kind 
of people transportation mode. A number of 
our members have a number of specific ques- 
tions concerning the powers that the govern- 
ment is assigning to itself with this bill and 
what it intends to do with them. 

While we can find nothing specific in the 
bill that we wish to oppose, we would like 
it to go to committee so that the minister 
might be able to answer some questions. 


Ms. Bryden: This amendment to the Air- 
ports Act appears to broaden the present Act 
in several senses. It includes authorizing the 
government to undertake construction of air- 
ports, as opposed to simply acquiring, leas- 
ing, operating, maintaining, extending, and 
so on. I think this is a fairly significant 
change and could indicate a fairly significant 
policy plan to get into the airport business 
on a much wider scale, but we can’t tell from 
this bill and therefore we hope that in com- 
mittee we will get more information as to 
why this particular extension is required. 

It also authorizes the government to set 
apart a part of an airport for a limited use. 
The intent of that section is not very clear. 

It also allows the government to lease part 
of an airport for a limited use. I’m wonder- 
ing whether this is tied to the proposal to set 
up a STOL network operating out of To- 
ronto Island Airport. I wonder, too, whether 
the government is contemplating leasing a 
part of that airport for a STOL network, leas- 
ing it from the federal government which is 
the present owner—I think it’s the present 
owner, unless it’s the Harbour Commission. 

These are some of the questions that we 
would like to know about. What are the 
plans in regard to this? 
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In addition, the bill allows for the exten- 
sion of the subsidization power of the gov- 
ernment, not just to subsidize the acquisition 
of airports and their extension and operation 
and maintenance, but to subsidize any mat- 
ters In an agreement about airports. Again, 
we would like to know the intent of this 
particular broadening of the words. What 
kind of additional subsidies not already pro- 
vided for in the present airports legislation 
are contemplated? 

Particularly, I noticed that under the pre- 
vious Act as well as under this subsidization 
of corporations is allowed. We always seem 
ready to provide a welfare state for corpora- 
tions but when it comes to providing money 
for handicapped persons to allow them to be- 
come mobile or to allow them to be able 
to take jobs, or children with learning dis- 
abilities, we can’t seem to find the money. 
But this bill certainly allows for the govern- 
ment to subsidize private corporations. Pre- 
sumably it could subsidize private air car- 
riers, and yet the bill does not tell us what 
the plans of the government are in this sense. 

If the purse-strings are going to be opened 
for these kinds of handouts to private indus- 
try, we would like to have an opportunity 
for such subsidies to be brought before the 
Legislature, subsidy by subsidy, so that we 
could vote on each one individually rather 
than just a lump sum being put in the 
estimates for the ministry which could be 
used for subsidization for any group that is 
contemplated in the legislation. 

‘We think there is a need for subsidization 
of municipally operated airports, particularly 
in the north country where air transportation 
is very vital to some communities there, but 
we want to know what other kinds of sub- 
sidies are contemplated in this bill. 

As my colleague mentioned, we feel that 
this sort of piecemeal legislation that is being 
brought in—the previous bill, this bill and the 
one on TATOA—indicates a piecemeal ap- 
proach to our transportation policy. We have 
never had an overall transportation policy 
from this government which indicates how 
the various modes fit into each other and 
what modes we think we should put stress on 
when we start to think about energy conser- 
vation and the ecological effects of transpor- 
tation or whether trips of less than 500 miles 
in southern Ontario should be in the air at 
all, when you consider the amount of energy 
that aircraft use as well as the noise factor 
of airports and other ecological disadvan- 
tages. 

Were still looking for an overall transpor- 
tation policy rather than amendments to 
pieces of legislation. I hope that the min- 


ister will not think that these pieces of legis- 
lation are the answer to the transportation 
policy which we need for both northern and 
southern Ontario and which should be 
adapted to the needs of those regions. 

One important reason for this going to 
committee is that if the development of a 
STOL network is contemplated under this 
legislation, it would give us an opportunity 
to find out from the minister something more 
about the government’s plans in this area. 
Up until now, there has been no statement 
from the government on its policy for a 
STOL network. It has produced a book which 
contained no specific recommendations. It 
has participated in the intergovernmental staff 
forum of various levels of government to 
look at the future uses of the Toronto Island 
Airport, which included the possibility of a 
STOL network. But, up until now, the gov- 
ernment has not revealed its position at all 
on the possibility of a STOL network for 
southern Ontario. Nor has it really studied 
the alternatives to a STOL network for 
southern Ontario, although various alterna- 
tives are developing, such as in the TATOA 
area, which we will be dealing with later. 

Certainly one thing that people will want 
to know, if a STOL network is considered 
under this legislation, is how much will be 
required to subsidize it, both in terms of 
new airport facilities which will be needed 
in southern Ontario and in terms of subsidies 
for the carriers. I think we want to know 
whether these subsidies are being contem- 
plated simply perhaps to save a few minutes 
for businessmen and senior civil servants 
travelling between cities in southern Ontario 
or whether that sort of money should be 
reserved for some of the more urgent needs 
of our province which are being denied at 
the present time. I mentioned money for 
children with leaming disabilities and for 
increasing our very low public assistance 
rates to people who are unable to work. 

I think we also want to know from the 
minister if his ministry is considering the 
ecological costs of each project that it plans 
to subsidize or fund under this bill. We can- 
not ignore the effects of transportation on our 
environment. 

One thing that also disturbs me in the bill 
is the provision for leasing for periods longer 
than 21 years. It seems to me that 21 years 
should be the limit of any lease arrangement. 
I wonder why that provision is put in. Is 
there any good reason for contemplating a 
lease of over 21 years? 

In conclusion, I would say I hope the 
minister will give us a statement on what his 
government’s plans are in regard to air trans- 
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portation for both northern and southern On- 
tario and, particularly, respond to some of 
the concerns that were expressed about the 
STOL possibilities in the long series of public 
hearings which were held in the Toronto 
area by this intergovernmental staff forum 
on the Toronto Island airport. These hear- 
ings indicated there is great public concern 
over the results of a possible STOL network 
for southern Ontario. I think the consensus 
of those hearings was that Toronto Island 
airport should be left to its present uses and 
that a STOL network was not really needed 
in southern Ontario. 

It may be the answer to some of the prob- 
lems of northern Ontario. The Dash 7 plane 
may be a useful plane for certain uses in this 
province and in this country, but the consensus 
of those hearings, I think, was that it was 
not the answer to southern Ontario’s trans- 
portation problems. At any rate, these are 
some of the questions we would hope the 
minister would deal with when the bill is in 
committee. 


Mr. Foulds: There are a number of points 
I would like to raise on the second reading 
debate on principle because I too have some 
sense of unease about the bill. As I look at 
the legislation that is in front of us and see 
the legislation that it is basically replacing— 
because in effect the minister is gutting the 
Airports Act of 1971 and replacing it with 
this one—the question that leaps immediately 
to mind is why is this trip necessary? Why is 
this Act necessary at all? It would appear to 
a layman like myself—I am not a lawyer and 
I am not a transportation expert—on reading 
the original Act that was passed in 1970 that 
that would be sufficient for the government’s 
present purposes. 

It strikes me that the provincial government 
may very well be getting into the airport 
business in a wholesale way. That is prob- 
ably necessary in certain sections of the north, 
particularly for towns such as Manitouwadge, 
Geraldton and so on where the federal gov- 
ernment has shamelessly abdicated its re- 
sponsibility to provide those people with 
adequate plane service. If that is the purpose 
of the province taking an initiative, then I 
am wholeheartedly in support of it. However, 
the minister has failed to outline that to us 
on second reading and I think that he could 
understand why our questions arise. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: With every respect, I 
didn’t get a chance. The member for Went- 
worth North was on his feet before I got a 
chance to make my opening remarks. 


[4:45] 


Mr. Foulds: That obviously was an error 
in judgement on the part of the Chair in 
failing to see that the minister was assisted 
to his feet quickly enough so that he could 
make his opening remarks. 

If I recall the genealogy of the legislation, 
it is rather significant that the provincial gov- 
ernment didn’t really think it necessary to get 
into the business of legislating with regard 
to airports until 1970. I wouldn’t be surprised 
if that didn’t have something to do with the 
push of a former cabinet minister of the On- 
tario government who is now in the federal 
House—one Allan Lawrence, who was briefly 
the minister of northern affairs—and the public 
relations program that the Ontario government 
conducted in 1969-70 having to do with what 
it called its highways-in-the-sky program. 

Only within the last two or three years has 
that program begun to get off the ground, if 
I may mash or mix a metaphor. I would cer- 
tainly like to know, in some detail, what 
benefit the extension of the legislation, as it 
is outlined, will add to that program. Because 
I don't really see that as being necessary 
from the original Act. 

It would also seem to me that the prov- 
ince is in some subtle and fundamentally con- 
stitutional way edging itself towards some 
kind of confrontation with the federal govern- 
ment. It would appear that both jurisdictions 
will be getting into the business of air trans- 
port. Obviously, up until 1970 this province 
did not see that as being necessary. As I say, 
the federal government does seem to have 
abdicated its responsibility in providing that 
kind of service in the northern part of this 
province, and hopefully this will be the Act 
that the government will use to develop that 
program. 

The important question that the minister 
must answer for me when we get to com- 
mittee stage is whether section 5 of the old 
Act still applies. I assume that it does; I think 
it is the only section of the old Act that is still 
intact. I would certainly want a clear and un- 
equivocal statement to that effect. 

Because it is worrying that in the present 
Act it would appear that the minister has 
much wider powers though the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council to dole out the patron- 
age. It has been, unfortunately, the history 
of the precursor of this ministry—the Ministry 
of Highways—that it was fondly known around 
the province in many towns, communities and 
hamlets, as the ministry of patronage. I would 
certainly hate to see that happen under the 
present incumbent and in its present incarna- 
tion. 


Mr. Nixon: That was back in the 1930s. 
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Mr. Foulds: I would certainly hate to see 
an extension of that, if the government is 
getting into the airport business. 

I would also certainly like far clearer indi- 
cation of the kinds of relationships that the 
minister sees between government and the 
private sector with regard to leasing and re- 
sponsibilities there. The arrangements that the 
present ministers former ministry, Govern- 
ment Services, had in some of its leaseback 
arrangements haven't been all that happy and 
successful. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: These leases go the other 
way. 

Mr. Foulds: If he bungled it in one ministry 
going one way, it’s perfectly conceivable that 
he would bungle it in this ministry going the 
other way. I would certainly like some iron- 
clad assurances in that regard. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Nothing was bungled. 


Mr. Foulds: Finally, I think that our party 
reserves the right to vote against the bill on 
third reading if we do not get satisfactory 
explanations or amendments in committee 
stage. Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: Are there any other 
members who wish to speak to this bill? 
If not, the hon. minister. 


Mr. Cunningham: We're going to give you 
double time. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I regret that I did not 
get an opportunity, and I didn’t want to 
interrupt the hon. member for Wentworth 
North when he got started in his remarks. 
I think I could have clarified a lot of the 
points if I'd have had a moment before 
second reading. 

The hon. member for Wentworth North 
says that in his mind there is no need for 
additional airports in Ontario, I’ve just got 
to say that’s the greatest example of a trans- 
portation critic in the Liberal Party not 
knowing what he’s talking about that I— 


Mr. Cunningham: You build airports all 
over the place. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —that I’ve ever seen. 
Because, and I’m sure if the Speaker him- 
self, the hon. member for Lake Nipigon 
(Mr. Stokes), and my colleague, the hon. 
member for Cochrane North (Mr. Brunelle), 
were here that they and other northern 
members would agree on the importance of 
this policy of the government, that was im- 
plemented back in the late 1960s. I think 
the first Act was passed about 1968, if I 
recall. The member for Port Arthur said 
1970. I recall this Act coming in the year 
after I was elected in 1968. 
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Since that time, great improvements have 
been made in transportation in northern On- 
tario. I well remember that Act because 
when the Act was first drafted, I believe it 
was called the Northern Ontario Airport 
Development Act. I had something to do at 
that time with having it changed to the 
Ontario Airport Development Act or just the 
Airport Development Act. 

In those past eight to 10 years, great im- 
provements have been made in northern 
Ontario. First might I say that the policy 
of the government and the ministry is to 
construct and assist in the construction of 
airports in northern Ontario, That was the 
policy up until about a year ago. 

About a year ago it was decided that if 
there was a good cause, for industrial pur- 
poses or for transportation purposes, that 
the Act or the policy could be expanded to 
assist with development of municipal air- 
ports in eastern Ontario as well. The policy 
of the government at this time is not to 
involve itself financially either capital-wise 
or maintenance-wise of any airport in 
southern Ontario. 

In those past 10 years there has been quite 
a number of airports. I guess most are in 
the ridings of the members for Cochrane 
North, Lake Nipigon, and Kenora (Mr. 
Bernier). I have visited quite a number of 
those airports myself. We have several under 
construction right now. I happened to open 
the one in Fort Hope last year and visited 
Red Lake—another one that we built. We 
have also constructed airports at Attawas- 
piskat, Round Lake, Big Trout Lake, Sandy 
Lake, Fort Severn, Fort Albany, Moosonee, 
Kashechewan. 

Mr. Cunningham: Did 
fishing rod? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: About 10, I think it is, 
of those remote airports have been devel- 
oped in northern Ontario. Those were built 
totally by the ministry and maintained totally 
by the ministry using native help from the 
reserves. 

When the airport is constructed, it’s 
basically constructed by the natives with the 
equipment that we send in. When the air- 
port is completed, we employ two natives, 
one as airport manager and one as assistant 
airport manager, to operate that equipment 
and maintain the airport. 

Some of these are more remote than 
others. Pickle Lake is another one of our 
airports, It’s not a remote airport; there’s 


you take your 


‘a road to Pickle Lake, but it’s still pretty 


necessary to have an airport there. In fact 
this year we're paving that airport to up- 
grade the facility. When we have the paving 
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contractor in the area doing the road, we're 
putting a coat of asphalt on the runway. 

About 10 or 12 of those airports have been 
built-we have been building one or two 
per year—and although my ministry is still 
responsible for building and maintaining them, 
the Minister of Northern Affairs is working 
with the establishment of the priorities. 

The hon. member for Wentworth North 
says we don’t need any more airports. I 
have a list of agreements from Treaty No. 9 
and Treaty No. 3 native communities, for 
12 more airstrips to be developed at their 
communities. That is under the remote air- 
port program, which is funded 100 per cent 
provincially. In addition to that, my pre- 
decessors established a policy of assisting 
municipalities in the construction of munic- 
ipal airports, Right now there is one going 
in at Hornepayne and one at Hearst is in 
the planning. 

Mr. Foulds: See how easy it is, Rene? 
If he doesn’t know you tell him. You get 
it sooner. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There is one at Geraldton 
under construction. We built one at Fort 
Frances and at Atikokan. 


Mr. Cunningham: How about Hudson? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t believe Hudson 
has one. I think Sioux Lookout has. These 
are municipal airports where the ministry 
has, in the previous legislation, had the 
authority to subsidize municipalities to assist 
in the construction of airports. 

Cochrane is another one. This last year 
we gave a subsidy to Iroquois Falls, I 
believe it was, for the paving of their 
municipal airport. Kirkland Lake was another 
municipal airport that was constructed. 

Up until this time, most of those airports 
are connected with the norOntair system. Not 
all, but most. Geraldton, when it is com- 
pleted, will be a larger airport than we norm- 
ally build. We are putting in a 5,000-foot 
runway there to allow the Speaker to get up 
and down into his riding. 


Mr. Foulds: It’s still 200 miles away. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It will also serve as a 
water bomber base for Natural Resources. 
That is why instead of a 3,000- or 3,500-foot 
runway we have gone to 5,000 feet, I believe. 

We are negotiating with the federal govern- 
ment to take over the airport at Armstrong. 
It was going to abandon it and let it go to 
pot. I say, when we are building new airports 
why let an existing one go to pot? So we are 
negotiating now to take over that airport so 
that it can be maintained. It has a decent 
runway and with a little maintenance it can 
be used as another air base for Natural Re- 


sources. My colleague the Minister of Health 
(Mr. Timbrell) also has some interest in 
maintaining an airport at Armstrong for 
health purposes—getting people out to Thun- 
der Bay hospitals and so on. That is our 
municipal airport program. 

One of the main reasons for this bill is 
that many of these municipalities, although 
they have our subsidy to help build the air- 
port and to help make improvements to it, or 
to put in a small terminal ramp area, did not 
get any money for maintenance. The munic- 
ipalities—Wawa is another one—have ap- 
proached the ministry asking for some assis- 
tance for maintenance in maintaining the air- 
port. I have no authority under the legislation 
to give a subsidy for maintenance. According 
to the legislative counsel and the Provincial 
Auditor we cannot do so. 

I announced earlier this year a program 
under which we were going to give subsidies 
for maintenance of municipal airports. There 
are two levels: up to $10,000 a year subsidy 
for municipal airports where there is no sche- 
duled service; and up to $25,000 a year for 
municipal airports where there is a scheduled 
service, which are basically the ones that serve 
norOntair or some of the other smaller sched- 
uled operators. 

That is the major purpose of this bill, to 
allow the ministry to pay a subsidy to the 
municipality to maintain the airport, an in- 
tegral part of its transportation system, the 
same as we pay the municipality a subsidy 
to maintain its roads system. 


[5:00] 


The second main purpose of the bill is that 
we have certain situations on ministry air- 
ports. In the municipal airport, the airport 
is owned by the municipality. For instance 
Pickle Lake is a ministry owned airport. Per- 
haps there are other similar ones where a 
private operator will want to establish some 
facility. Perhaps a small flying service, a 
charter operator, or bush operator, will want 
to build a small hangar to maintain his air- 
craft and to operate out of, and the obvious 
place to put a hangar for an airplane is on 
an airport. We own the land. Under the 
present bill all these things weren’t foreseen 
by my predecessors and there’s no provision 
for us to lease airport land to an operator. 

If you go out to Malton airport you'll see 
Field Aviation, Sky Charter, Skyport, Leavens 
Brothers, Millard Air, even Air Canada, CP 
Air—all of their hangars are built on federal 
government airport land, land that those 
operators have leased from Transport Canada. 
The intention of the lease provision in this 
bill is to allow us, for instance in a munici- 
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pality like Pickle Lake, to lease an acre of 
land to an operator in the area either to 
build a hangar or put in fuelling facilities, if 
there are none there, to sell fuel to serve 
the community. Of course, if there was need, 
it would also provide for leasing of land for 
a restaurant or some other facility to serve 
the public on the airport. 

The hon. member for Beaches-Woodbine 
posed many questions. The lease—I think I 
have explained that. About the STOL island 
airport, I assure the hon. member that as far 
as the government of Ontario is concerned 
we do not have any plans to get into the 
operation of any air service in southern 
Ontario. 

Since the meeting with the island airport 
committee last May, when Mr. Lang and my- 
self attended the windup of their public hear- 
ings, I have not heard anything further from 
Mr. Lang. He has said that he wanted time 
to study and so on. I have not had any 
conversations with him pertaining to Toronto 
Island Airport or what his plans may be. But 
I assure you that we as the Ontario govern- 
ment have no plans to get financially or 
otherwise involved in the implementation of 
a STOL service in southern Ontario. 

In fact our airport policy does not allow us, 
at this time at least, to make any grants for 
either construction or maintenance of an air- 
port in southern Ontario. That’s government 
policy at this time. We have no intent under 
this Act to get involved in the subsidy of 
any air operation. We do subsidize, through 
the Ministry of Northern Affairs and through 
the Ontario Northland transportation system, 
the norOntair air service. Here the contracts 
are let for the operating of seven Twin 
Otter aircraft serving some 16 communities. 
This will be expanded, I believe, in the next 
year to probably 18 or 20 communities that 
will be served with those aircraft, and there 
is a subsidy of $1 million a year or so. At 
least there’s about $1 million, as I recall, 
shortfall of revenue to operating costs. 

But the way norOntair has grown there 
are some routes of the norOntair service that 
are now almost to the break-even point over 
the past year. The member was critical for 
our “piecemeal” approach in bringing in three 
different bills. I don’t know how I can 
amend three different Acts without bringing 
in three different bills. If she can tell me I'll 
be happy to put them all together. 

The member referred to a study of other 
types of transportation. As I announced in 
this House almost two years ago now, we 
entered into an agreement with the federal 
Minister of Transport for the federal-pro- 
vincial central Ontario passenger transporta- 


tion study. This has been under way for close 
to two years now; it was supposed to be 
completed at the end of December of this 
year. The most recent report I have, mainly 
from the federal parties that are involved 
in it, is that the report will probably not be 
ready until about the end of the first quar- 
ter of 1978. 

That study is looking at all types of pas- 
senger transportation in southern Ontario— 
air, rail, bus, automobile and so on. There 
is a considerable amount of work going on 
and needless to say, we’re very interested. 
We think the route—and this has nothing to 
do with this bill—within Canada that has the 
most possibilities of supplying a good rail 
transportation service, where there is high 
density and short distances, is the Toronto- 
to-Windsor segment of the Quebec City-to- 
Windsor corridor. 

Mr. Davidson: With a stop in Cambridge. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: As I’m sure all hon. 
members know, we have been waiting for 
some years now, periodically hearing federal 
announcements about upgrading rail service 
and calling for tenders for trains, which was 
about a year ago now and still no contract 
has been awarded; nor has there been any 
announcement of any work being done on 
that corridor. If there’s any corridor in 
Canada that could support an improved rail 
service, that’s the one. 

I share to some degree the frustrations of 
some of the members opposite in seeing 
improved rail transportation brought about. 

I think I have answered most of the ques- 
tions of the hon. member for Port Arthur. 
He was concerned about why we need this 
Act. There are two main reasons: to allow 
us to lease land and to allow us to pay main- 
tenance subsidies. 

If all of the hon. members’ questions aren’t 
answered and they still want to go to com- 
mittee, well go to committee. 


Mr. Foulds: Yes, there are just one or two 
questions. 


Motion agreed to. 
Ordered for committee of the whole House. 


TORONTO AREA TRANSIT OPERATING 
AUTHORITY AMENDMENT ACT 


Hon. Mr. Snow moved second reading of 
Bill 44, An Act to amend the Toronto Area 
Transit Operating Authority Act. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: This bill is very self- 
explanatory, Mr. Speaker. When the Toronto 
Area Transit Operating Authority was estab- 
lished a number of years ago, at that time 
it was made up of the municipality of Metro- 
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politan Toronto and the regional muni- 
cipalities of Peel and York. In addition to 
that, at that time the bill provided for the 
regional chairmen from Halton and Hamilton- 
Wentworth to sit on the board in an advisory, 
non-voting capacity. At that time, the region 
of Durham did not wish to be a part of the 
TATOA organization. 

Since that time, of course, the TATOA 
operations of GO Transit bus and rail have 
expanded considerably. The advice and par- 
ticipation of the regional chairmen from 
Hamilton-Wentworth and from Halton have 
been most helpful. All three of these regional 
municipalities have passed resolutions and 
forwarded them to me asking that their 
representatives become full members on the 
board of TATOA, and this Act implements 
those requests. 

There are some other minor matters in- 
volved. One is that it legalizes something that 
has been going on anyway for some period of 
time, and that is the carriage of parcel freight 
on the buses that TATOA operates. As hon. 
members may or may not be aware, many of 
the TATOA bus routes were former Gray 
Coach routes. Those routes supply a parcel 
express service to the communities they go 
through. TATOA has maintained to supply 
this parcel express service that a bus norm- 
ally supplies. But it has been brought to our 
attention that the Act doesn’t specifically pro- 
vide for TATOA to carry parcel freight. That’s 
covered in this bill. 


Mr. Cunningham: I appreciate the house- 
keeping nature of the bill. As I see it, it 
expands TATOA’s area over Durham, which 
I gather now from the minister's remarks is 
pleased to participate in TATOA. As well, he 
will get advice, I suppose, from the regional 
chairmen of Halton and Hamilton-Wentworth. 
My only concern there is that there is a lack 
of political accountability by those individuals 
and the addition by an appointment by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council certainly 
won't assist in the accountability aspect of the 
advisory board here. But that’s not the func- 
tion of this particular piece of legislation. 

I'd like to indicate to the minister that I’m 
concerned about section 4 of this bill. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: In due respect, those re- 
gional chairmen are now elected by their 
regional councils. 


Mr. Cunningham: That in no way makes 
them necessarily politically accountable to 
the individual constituents. If the hon. min- 
ister is harbouring illusions that that amounts 
to accountability, then so be it. He hasn’t 
been accountable for a while himself. 


I am concerned, and Id like the minister 
to appreciate this, about section 4 of this bill. 
While I can appreciate that it’s been the 
habit, albeit illegal, for some of these buses 
to participate in a form of parcel express, 
I’m not entirely certain that that should be, 
at least from a policy point of view, a function 
of TATOA. I find some ideological incon- 
sistencies there as it relates to the remarks 
by the Treasurer of the province, remarks that 
I must say I associate myself with from time 
to time as they relate to private enterprise. 

I find the government getting involved here 
in an area that at least it would indicate to 
me is well served by the private sector, 
specifically people who are involved in the 
cartage of goods—the myriad of various cart- 
age companies and transportation companies 
that must apply to the Ontario Highway 
Transport Board for a certificate of public 
necessity or convenience. I’m sure the minister 
has probably, at least indirectly, been given 
some pressure by the various people involved 
in the United Parcel application which seems 
to be quite a contentious matter before the 
Ontario Highway Transport Board. I'm sure 
he’s well aware of the great extent and the 
number of various companies that serve us, 
at least in the private sector. I’m not entirely 
sure that this is an area where government 
involvement would be to the advantage of the 
people of the province of Ontario. 

At the same time, I’m concerned that 
TATOA wouldn’t have to go to the Ontario 
Highway Transport Board for such a cer- 
tificate. I’m also concerned about increasing 
the scope’ of TATOA at this time in the 
absence of an express policy on the trans- 
portation of not only goods but, more specific- 
ally, people. It’s obvious to members on this 
side of the House that there really is no policy 
in this particular ministry with regard to the 
transportation either of goods or people. The 
Greyhound-Gray Coach fiasco that we saw 
last year is certainly but one example of this. 
Again, the current dilemma that people are 
facing as it relates to increased transit fares 
in the city of Toronto further demonstrates 
this lack of a comprehensive transportation 
system. 

I never cease to be amazed at the great 
progress that we hear verbally at least about 
the improvement of GO facilities. They 
usually are immediately followed by an elec- 
tion. For the last two elections we’ve heard 
nothing but the great things that are going to 
happen in the area of the city of Hamilton 
and surrounding districts with regard to the 
expansion of GO facilities. I want to tell the 
minister at this time that I don’t think they’re 
particularly impressive and certainly come no- 
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where near the nature and the scope of the 
promises made before elections. 


Mr. Philip: I see this primarily as a house- 
keeping bill. I think that it’s self-explanatory. 
As the minister stated, the three municipalities 
that are chiefly involved or are being involved 
as a result of this bill have requested it. It 
was a change in the attitude that they pre- 
viously held. 


[5:15] 


I share with the member for Wentworth 
North some of the concerns about account- 
ability under this system. I am concerned 
about section 4, but in a different subsection 
than the member for Wentworth North, the 
first subsection. I am wondering what the 
implications are to Gray Coach Lines as a 
result of this, and I would suggest that 
possibly by going to committee we may be 
able to look at some of these questions. 


Ms. Bryden: I have one or two questions 
that I would like the minister to clarify on 
this bill, particularly that section which gives 
them power to operate transit services within 
a regional area at the request of ‘and under 
an agreement with the council of the regional 
area. This is in areas where the TATOA is 
operating an inter-regional route or an inter- 
regional transit service. 

Does this new power which is added by 
this amendment give TATOA the power to 
operate, for example, the TTC? Does it give 
it the power to operate any other municipal 
transportation service, and if it does, under 
what terms are we contemplating that 
TATOA could enter into this? Would the 
objective be to provide a sort of integrated 
service within as well as between municipal- 
ities, or would it be to possibly bring all 
public transit in this area under one operat- 
ing authority? 

I am also concerned about the addition of 
the section that provides that the fares for 
such services would be established by agree- 
ment. Presumably this would be an agree- 
ment between the municipality and TATOA, 
but it seems to me that all public charges 
of this sort should be subject to some sort 
of review, some sort of public input on the 
rates, and on the extent to which the operat- 
ing costs would be paid by the riders and 
the extent to which they would be paid for 
out of general taxation, either provincial or 
municipal. 

‘We now require that hydro rates be re- 
viewed and I think it would be legitimate 
to request that transit fares should also be 
reviewed. At the moment, as everybody in 
the Toronto area knows there is a discussion 
of what percentage of the transit costs should 


be carried by the riders of the TTC, and 
the province has intervened in this dispute 
by promising its grants to the TTC this year 
on the insistence that the riders in the 
Toronto area must pay 70 per cent of. the 
cost of operating the TTC. 

I am not going to argue whether 70 per 
cent is the right or wrong figure. I think it’s 
a figure that should be determined by the 
local municipality, particularly when the local 
municipality is operating the service, and 
the province should be expected to contrib- 
ute to public transit in local municipalities 
as it has made it a policy in the past 
because it saves expenditures on roads and 
it promotes the use of public transit, which 
is environmentally a good thing and also 
saves energy. I think the province should 
determine what percentage of subsidy it will 
give to municipal transit operations, inde- 
pendently of the amount which the munici- 
pality then decides to charge to the riders. 

This year the province had agreed to carry 
15 per cent of the operating costs of the TTC— 


Hon, Mr. Snow: Thirteen and three quar- 
ters per cent. 


Ms. Bryden: I was just at a meeting of the 
Metro executive committee where they were 
praising the minister for having raised it from 
13.9 to 15 per cent this year. There had been 
some negotiations, I understand. Perhaps you 
haven’t been as generous as I thought you 
were. But I would think 15 per cent is hardly 
adequate when you consider that encourag- 
ing people to use the TTC in the Toronto 
area is one of the highest priority items we 
should have, in this very congested area. 
Especially so if we want to cut down on traf- 
fic congestion, wasted energy, and the pollu- 
tion that occurs from excessive use of the 
automobile in these highly concentrated popu- 
lation areas. 

At any rate, I would like the minister to 
comment on the premise that he is telling 
the municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
what percentage they should charge to the 
riders before he is willing to subsidize them 
at all. Or maybe before he is willing to make 
this increase, I am not sure at what stage 
this requirement was imposed, but they 
seemed to be quite convinced that it had 
been imposed. 

Those are some of the questions that I hope 
the minister would deal with. As to what is 
the meaning of this extension to section 6— 
which is under section 4 of the Act—regarding 
the operating of transit services within a re- 
gional area, and whether he would contem- 
plate an amendment which would allow for 
the review of the fare schedules, the fare 
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tariffs, that are to be set in any operation 
that TATOA takes on. 

We all know that GO Transit is heavily 
subsidized, but I think we would like to 
know to what extent and have some public 
input as to whether the subsidies should be 
increased or decreased—at least what the 
policy is behind the subsidies. 


Mr. Ashe: I will try to confine my remarks 
to Bill 44, to do with TATOA. I am not quite 
sure what the TTC has to do with it, but I 
will try to maintain my remarks in that con- 
beats 

I rise in support of Bill 44, particularly on 
two aspects of it that I can speak very speci- 
fically and knowledgeably about, as it affects 
my riding of Durham West. 

The first one is the inclusion of Durham 
into the expanded area that is recognized in 
the TATOA jurisdiction. This has been some- 
thing that we have been trying to accom- 
plish out in that area for many, many years. 
Unfortunately, many of the regional coun- 
cillors failed to recognize the reality that in 
fact TATOA was operating within the con- 
fines of Durham region, and it was much 
better to have some voice in its operation 
than to criticize it from afar. 

I appreciate that it is always easier to criti- 
cize something when you are not a part of it, 
so maybe that’s why it went down the drain 
from time to time. The previous concern of 
some of the elected people in Durham in the 
past was the provision that called for the 
seating of the regional chairman as the re- 
presentative on TATOA board by the par- 
ticular region. Again, there was some concern 
expressed from time to time by some repre- 
sentatives that that person did not represent 
an elected voice and therefore should not be 
seated. This was overcome by the election of 
the regional chairman in Durham, as in most 
other regions, earlier this year. 

It was that particular instance along with 
the realities of the situation that finally 
prompted, in my opinion, the correct decision 
of Durham to petition the minister to be in- 
cluded in an expanded bill, which is now 
before us, known as Bill 44. 

I think this is something that has been long 
overdue, and I am pleased to see that Durham 
is now in it. 

Secondly, in the portion of the bill that 
speaks to the parcel service that is provided 
by TATOA and, in effect, shall we say, 
legalizing it, I can say that out in my area, 
where for economy reasons there was going 
to be a reduction in the hours of service pro- 
vided by one of the TATOA stations for the 
pick-up and delivery of parcels, I had a great 
hue and cry from within that municipality 


as to how useful that service was and how it 
could not be provided by alternative services 
at any reasonable price and at any reasonable 
level of service. 

Upon negotiation we were able to get a 
somewhat expanded service compared to what 
the cutback was going to be. It is a recog- 
nized area of service that can logically be 
provided, it is well appreciated by the users 
and I don’t think is infringing in any way 
upon the private sector. As a matter of fact, 
in many instances it seems to complement the 
private sector. I support Bill 44 in its en- 
tirety. 

Mr. Speaker: The motion is for second 
reading of Bill 44. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Do you want me to 
respond? 
Mr. Speaker: Yes, by all means. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Speaker, you cut me 
off before I got started on the other bill and 
before I got stopped on this one. 


Mr. Foulds: You are slow on your feet. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: My remarks will be brief, 
Mr. Speaker. The hon. member for Hamilton- 
Wentworth is concerned about the private 
sector and the cartage of goods by buses. The 
hon. member for Etobicoke was concerned 
about what effect this would have on Gray 
Coach. 

First of all, it will have no effect on Gray 
Coach because Gray Coach does not operate 
on the same routes that TATOA does. 


Mr. Nixon: You haven't got many of those 
routes left. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Secondly, I would like 
to say that it has been a tradition that the 
public expects a parcel service to be carried 
by the bus that’s operating through the area. 
Our TATOA buses, for instance, cover from 
Toronto out through Brampton, Georgetown, 
Acton, to Guelph. There are no other buses 
running on that particular route and the 
people who require a parcel service to 
Guelph expect it to be supplied by TATOA. 
TATOA is not in the business of promoting 
parcel service but is carrying on a tradition 
that the public expects,+as has been ex- 
plained by my colleague, the hon. member 
for Durham West. 

I regret the point brought up by the hon. 
member for Beaches-Woodbine at some 
length. Perhaps if I had given a more de- 
tailed explanation at the beginning—there is 
one area of the bill, sections 5 and 6 that I 
did not explain in my opening remarks. 

Section 5 provides for the leasing of transit 
vehicles owned by the authority with drivers 
for any purpose related to objects or powers 
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of the authority. This minor amendment 
allows for the use of GO Transit vehicles 
that are basically used mostly in the rush 
hours for commuter services during the off- 
peak hours. This would allow arrangements 
where GO buses could be leased to a munic- 
ipal transit service for use in the off-peak 
hours if they are needed. 

Section 6 provides for the authority to 
enter into an agreement with the council of 
that regional area or with the council of an 
area municipality within the regional area, 
and that the tariff of fares of the service 
shall be established by the agreement. 

The reason for that amendment is, for 
instance, on the Yonge Street corridor where 
we have, I guess it’s the town of Markham— 
Markham Transit operating within the munic- 
ipal bounds of the town of Markham, and 
we have GO Transit providing service on the 
Yonge Street corridor. Invariably, we have a 
GO Transit bus and a Markham Transit bus 
going end to end up the street, which is 
not a very efficient way of running transit. 
So on an experimental basis, TATOA has 
entered into an agreement with Markham 
Transit where TATOA will supply the local 
service on that particular route so that 
there’s no duplication of buses. 


[5:30] 


TATOA accepts the normal fare that 
Markham Transit would charge. TATOA 
charges certain operating costs of supplying 
that service to Markham Transit which puts 
that in as part of its cost of transit and 
applies for subsidy on it as part of their 
Operating costs, as far as our provincial 
subsidy is concerned, for Markham Transit. 

That is why we have put in this amend- 
ment to allow for that type of service agree- 
ment, which has been put in as an experi- 
ment and which is working very well. This 
will allow us to formalize that agreement and 
enter into similar agreements in other munic- 
inalities where there is a need to do so be- 
cause of that duplication of service and where 
there will be efficiencies and lower costs for 
the taxpayers, whether they be municipal or 
provincial taxpayers. 

I am sure in a few weeks when we get to 
my estimates the hon. member and I will 
have great opportunities to discuss the TTC 
fare policy. I don’t think it is part of the 
principle of this bill, so I won’t respond to 
her remarks on that issue. 


Motion agreed to. 
Ordered for committee of the whole House. 


PUBLIC VEHICLES AMENDMENT ACT 


House in committee on Bill 34, An Act 
to amend the Public Vehicles Act. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: Any questions or 
comments? 


Mr. Philip: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Deputy Chairman: On which clause? 


Mr. Philip: On the minister's answers to a 
previous question, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: Which section of 
the bill are you talking about? 


Mr. Philip: I don’t know. I don’t have the 
bill down here. 


Hon, Mr. Snow: There is only one section. 


Mr. Philip: I am sure that the minister 
will recognize which section I am talking 
about. 


Mr. Cunningham: If you start talking about 
it, he will recognize it. 


On section 1: 


Mr. Philip: In the minister’s remarks about 
the possible expansion of the system through 
the experimental project and through various 
forms of public education and so forth, does 
the minister not foresee that as this kind of 
system increases, so too does the possibility 
or the probability of gipsy-type operations? I 
wonder if the minister would tell us of any 
precautions he is taking to ensure proper en- 
forcement will be carried out so that we don’t 
have a duplication of the kind of gipsy sys- 
tem that we have seen over the years in the 
trucking industry? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not that concerned 
really with regard to gipsy systems. If we 
are talking about commuters who are pres- 
ently using a car pool, I don’t think you have 
any gipsies in car pools that I know of. A car 
has always been considered exempt by the 
Highway Transport Board. If you want to 
take three or four of your neighbours to work 
with you that has been an accepted practice 
as long as I can remember. 

We have taken the alternative route to 
what we have done in the past. The bill ex- 
empts van pools, If someone starts running a 
bus business, using one of these vans, and 
chargins individual fares then that operator is 
not within the terms of reference of this ex- 
emption. Obviously, we would find out about 
that and that person could then be prose- 
cuted for running a bus service without a 
public vehicle’s licence. 


Mr. Cunningham: The question is how. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: As long as he operates 
under the manner of this exemption, he is 
exempt from the Act and from any inspection. 
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Mr. Young: On section 1, clause 1(aa), in 
the description of the vehicle, I asked the 
minister before in connection with the vehicle 
that has been developed by the organization 
headed by Mr. Foley here in Ontario, as to 
whether that vehicle would qualify under this 
section of the Act. I’ve forgotten how many 
seats—the minister didn’t answer my question 
—but I just wanted to get that clear. I was 
rather interested to know whether or not that 
would fit into this scheme of things. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t believe it would. I 
can’t tell you either—I’m sorry, there are 17 
seats in that small transit bus so it would not 
fall within this exemption. I don’t think 
unless it were a very deluxe service that it 
would be practical in any case. The cost of 
that type of a vehicle—a diesel-powered, 
heavy vehicle meant for public transportation 
use—I am sure would be above the budget of 
most people who would want to operate this 
type of van. 


Section 1 agreed to. 
Sections 2 and 3 agreed to. 


Bill 34 reported. 


AIRPORTS AMENDMENT ACT 


House in committee on Bill 35, An Act to 
amend the Airports Act. 


Mr. Deputy ‘Chairman: Are there any com- 
ments, questions or amendments on Bill 35? 


Section 1 agreed to. 
On section 2. 


Mr. Foulds: The minister didn’t entirely 
clarify to my satisfaction the reason why he 
has to add the words in line six of subsection 
1, “construction, operation or maintenance of 
airports” to the previous Act. I really don’t 
see why that is necessary when you may 
already enter into an agreement, in the former 
Act, “with respect to any matter in relation 
to establishment, extension, improvement or 
maintenance of airports.” 

In other words, the main argument the 
minister made is that he had to expand his 
powers with this section in order to subsi- 
dize municipalities for the maintenance of 
airports. That’s a laudable aim, particularly 
in the northern communities that he men- 
tioned. But I don’t understand why he needs 
the extension of the authority as it is out- 
lined in section 2(1). 

I also would like to find out from the 
minister why he needed the addition of the 
last two and a half lines “the Lieutenant Gov- 
emor in Council may provide funds to the 
municipality, corporation or individual for 
such purposes.” In other words, during the 


second readings the minister indicated that 
his officials told him that he could not supply 
funds to municipalities for maintenance and 
operational costs of airports. I want to know 
what this wording does that the wording in 
the original Act does not do. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If you want a legal ter- 
minology I guess we'll have to try and get 
you one. But I am advised by the solicitors of 
my ministry, who are very competent people, 
by the legislative counsel and by the Provin- 
cial Auditor that we need this different 
authority to pay a subsidy to municipalities. 
I have taken their word for it and we have 
included it in this amendment. If you are not 
prepared to take the word of those gentle- 
men, then we will have to get you more in- 
formation. 


Mr. Foulds: I am just saying that that is 
exactly my position. I’m sorry, but I don’t 
want a long legal explanation—I just want a 
legal explanation in layman’s language. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have deleted in this 
Act section 3 of the old Act. “Section 3 of the 
said Act is repealed” and the subsidy was 
payable under section 3. I am told by my 
solicitor that the wording is too limited in the 
former section 3. 

With regard to your question about the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council has always been 
involved in the Act in approving airports. 
Airports are handled somewhat differently in 
the ministry than are roads. I do not have to 
go to the Lieutenant Governor in Council for 
an order in council to build a bridge or pave 
a mile of road. That’s within the authority 
of the minister. But as far as an airport is 
concerned I cannot give a $50,000 grant, or 
whatever, to a municipality to build an air- 
port, the same as I can to build a bridge, 
without getting authority of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. That’s the way the 
existing Act is set out. 


Mr. Foulds: I’m sorry but the minister 
has not satisfied my question. He tells me 
that his advisers tell him that the authority 
is too limited. He has not explained to the 
House in what way that is limited and what 
extension he needs. In others words this 
House is granting to him authority to spend 
public funds. I would like to know why that 
extension is necessary and what are those 
limits on his authority as it is now outlined 
in this Act in contrast to the former Act? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: From the compendium 
that was provided as background information 
with the Act I will, if I may, read the last 
two paragraphs: 
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“The minister has for some years has been 
subsidizing the construction of certain mu- 
municipal airports. These municipalities have 
found that the cost involved in maintaining 
and operating these airports, once built, strain 
their resources and the government plans to 
pay subsidies for the maintenance and the 
operation of specific airports, where author- 
ized by the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 

“Such subsidies are possible under the 
existing wording of the Act. But the Act 
refers only to the acquisition of land or any 
equipment apparatus or thing that may be 
required for the establishment, extension, im- 
provement or maintenance of a municipal air- 
port. Under the rules of the statutory inter- 
pretation ‘thing’ as used here can only apply 
to physical goods, which would include fuel 
for the heating of buildings and electrical 
power supply but would not properly apply to 
services including salaries and wages. 

“At the same time sections 2 and 8 of the 
Act are being merged in the interest of 
simplicity.” 

So the ruling is that we could not pay for 
wages of people pertaining to maintenance of 
airports under the old Act. 


Mr. Warner: I’m wondering if the minister, 
in the interest of time, will go over section 2 
very briefly? Does the wording of that mean 
that you can, or want to, or it’s possible for 
you to get involved, embroiled in that whole 
hassle out at Toronto International Airport 
with regard to the taxi problem? The licens- 
ing procedures have been a problem in the 
municipality of Mississauga, they were a 
problem for Metropolitan Toronto for a while. 
They then became a problem for the federal 
government. If I interpret “operation and 
maintenance of airports” in a certain way, it 
would include the licensing of taxis as well. 
I'm wondering if that does and what your 
intention is that regard? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have nothing as a 
province to do with the federal government 
airports at all. The Toronto International Air- 
port at Malton is a federal airport. It’s federal 
property; we contribute to it financially in 
no way. The municipality may supply some 
services, water or sewers, to it. We build 
roads to the boundary of the airport, they 
build the roads within the boundary of the 
airport. The taxis, of course, are licensed by 
the municipality wherein they operate and 
those that operate on federal property are to 
be licensed by the federal minister and it has 
nothing to do with this bill whatsoever. 


[5:45] 


Ms. Bryden: With regard to section 2, Mr. 
Minister, I appreciate that it is broadening 


the power to subsidize so there is no doubt 
that any matter covered in an agreement be- 
tween the ministry and a municipality, cor- 
poration, individual and so on, can_ be 
subject to subsidy. If that is correct, at least 
we know where we stand on the question 
of subsidization. But, as I mentioned earlier, 
I would hope that each individual subsidy 
would be brought before this Legislature 
rather than having a lump sum voted for sub- 
sidization so that we know exactly what we 
are subsidizing under this section. 

I was very glad to hear the minister state 
in his reply on second reading that the gov- 
ernment was not contemplating the operation 
of any airports in southern Ontario nor the 
subsidization of any carriers in southern On- 
tario. That is a clarification of government 
transportation policy that we have been wait- 
ing for a long time, and I think it does clarify 
a good deal of the concerns that were being 
expressed at the hearings about the future of 
the Toronto Island Airport. So I was glad that 
he was very clear in making his position 
evident to us cn this matter. 

With regard to this section, I would just 
like to make that suggestion that when the 
estimates come in, that we have each subsidy 
shown to us. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Let’s be a little bit reason- 
able. When we bring in the estimates to the 
House, our estimates are very small for this 
part of the program; I think we have some- 
thing like $250,000 for all the municipal sub- 
sidies this year. During consideration of my 
estimates, I'll be able to give the hon. mem- 
bers a breakdown of municipalities to which 
that subsidy would go. But for me to bring 
this information to the Legislature every time 
we want to give a $5,000 subsidy to a muni- 
cipality, I think is somewhat beyond reason- 
able. To debate each municipal subsidy in 
this Legislature if the hon. member wanted 
to do that for the 900 municipalities and all 
the road and transit subsidies, we would be 
sitting 24 hours a day, 365 dollars a year, just 
debating the subsidies my ministry gives to 
municipalities. 

Mr. Foulds: Dollars a year? 


Ms. Bryden: What I was really suggesting 
was that either in the detail of the estimates 
or in any compendium that is provided to the 
opposition parties, that there should be a list 
of the breakdown of subsidies. The minister 
mentioned subsidies only to municipalities, 
but this particular section gives the power 
to give subsidies to individuals, private cor- 
porations and all sorts of other bodies, and 
we would like that information at the time of 
the estimates. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: That will certainly be 
available. It’s available any time. All the hon. 
member has to do is ask a question in the 
House every day between 2 and 3 if she 
wants information on any subsidy that this 
ministry gives out. My life is an open book. 
Everything’s available to you. 

Mr. Nixon: Oh, boy! 


Mr. Cunningham: It won't be a best seller, 
Ill tell you that. 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, I’d simply ask 
the minister to outline to us at this time the 
conditions under which his ministry could 
contemplate such an arrangement with ‘an 
individual. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: To my knowledge, we 
have not to this date made any arrangements 
with an individual or subsidized an individual 
for a private airport. There is a possibility 
that some time in the future there could be 
such arrangements. In some municipalities in 
the north, and in eastern Ontario, there are 
some small airports operated by private in- 
dividuals, I guess you would say—perhaps a 
flying club that has bought land. 

As an example, near here we have the 
Brampton Flying Club, which owns 200 
acres of land at Snelgrove, north of Brampton, 
and has quite a nice little airport there. They 
have had no subsidy whatsoever. They never 
applied for any. [’m not talking about any 
for that. But there could be instances where 
there is an airport at a community that is 
not a municipally owned airport, where some 
type of improvement might be needed and 
whereby, maybe for $100,000, you could fix 
up that airport under some agreement where 
it would become available to the public rather 
than spend $1 million to build an airport 
across the road owned by a municipality. I’ve 
got no examples—we have not done it—but 
this would allow that type of a thing and it 
would be under special circumstances that it 
would happen. 


Section 2 agreed to. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: Shall the balance 
of the bill carry? 


Mr. Foulds: I have one question for in- 
formation from the minister. In what would 
be the consolidated Act once this bill passes, 
what number does section 5 of the original 
Act become? That is, the clause in the original 
Act which reads: “The moneys required for 
the purposes of this Act shall be paid out of 
the moneys appropriated therefor by the 
Legislature.” 


‘Hon. Mr. Snow: There is no change. 


Mr. Foulds: Yes, what section does that 
become? Does it remain section 5? 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: It remains section 5 of the 
main bill. 


Bill 35 reported. 


TORONTO AREA TRANSIT OPERATING 
AUTHORITY AMENDMENT ACT 


House in committee on Bill 44, An Act to 
amend the Toronto Area Transit Operating 
Authority Act, 1974. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: Are there any ques- 
tions, comments or amendments on this bill? 
The member for Scarborough-Ellesmere. 

‘On section 1: 


Mr. Warner: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. Obviously, there are a few terms 
missing from the bill—words such as ad hoc, 
Band-Aid, piecemeal. Frankly, I get tired of 
seeing bills that come in front of us that are 
not a part of an overall planning strategy. 


Mr. Cunningham: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, this is not on the bill. 


Mr. Ruston: What section is he dealing 
with, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: Could I ask the 
member what section he is dealing with? 


Mr. Warner: I’m referring to section lI, 
subsection 2(g), where it starts to define the 
regional areas. I would like to know, first, in 
his defining, why he uses that particular kind 
of description. 

Secondly, what is the effect it is going to 
have on the existing transit facilities that are 
in those areas, whether it’s Markham Transit 
or what? I listened to your description of the 
Yonge corridor and the crossover with Mark- 
ham Transit, but how do you envisage it 
affecting those other areas? 

The Chairman may want me to leave the 
question about subsidy until section 6. It 
seems to me to be related, because if you're 
going to talk about the region that it affects 
and the transit system that is already presently 
in place in that region, then surely that also 
involves a discussion of the subsidies which 
it now receives versus the subsidies that are 
handed out to GO Transit or whatever else 
the province wants to operate, because there 
are some real conflicts in all of that? 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, if we can proceed 
one step at a time I would like if the minister 
could explain the reasons for selecting those 
particular regions as described and whether 
or not he means the entire regional area, and 
the effect it will have on the existing transit 
facilities in each of those regions. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I must admit that I have 
some difficulty in understanding what the 
hon. member wants to know. 
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First of all, this is for the GO Transit system 
which operates now in Hamilton-Wentworth, 
in the region of Halton, the region of Peel, 
the region of Metropolitan Toronto, the region 
of York and the region of Durham, and, in 
some cases, in very minor instances, extends 
outside those regions to supply the commuter 
service. It has nothing to do whatsoever with 
local transit, other than the interconnections. 
Oakville Transit and Mississauga Transit in- 
terconnect their buses with the GO Transit 
stations at Oakville, Clarkson or Port Credit. 
This has nothing to do with it and it will 
make no change to the local transit system. 

Basically, what this bill is doing—other 
than the minor part that we discussed before 
about parcel express—is making Hamilton- 
Wentworth, Halton and Durham full part- 
ners or full participants in TATOA, as their 
municipalities have voted and passed resolu- 
tions, forwarding them to me and asking that 
this be done. 


Mr. Warner: In explanatory notes, you cer- 
tainly say you are “expanding the meaning 
of ‘area of jurisdiction of the authority.” I 
would like to know what the intent of all of 
that is then. You are doing one of two things. 
You are either becoming more aggressively 
involved in providing good public transit— 
that’s why you are expanding the meaning of 
area of jurisdiction—or you are going to put 
some pressure on people like Gray Coach or 
whoever else is operating there. It is either 
one or the other. I would like to know de- 
finitively what it is that you are about when 
you want to expand the area of jurisdiction. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We are not expanding the 
area of jurisdiction. Two regional chairmen 
sit on TATOA board meetings now but are 
not voting members under the old Act. This 
will make the regional chairman from 
Hamilton-Wentworth, the regional chairman 
from Halton and the regional chariman from 
Durham voting members on the TATOA 
board of directors. 

TATOA presently services those areas. The 
lakeshore GO trains go from Pickering to 
Hamilton. The buses travel as far as Hamil- 
ton, as far as Oshawa, up as far as Sutton, 
the north end of Durham and as far as 
Guelph on the northwest route. There’s no 
intention other than expanding service to 
meet the demand within the present service 
areas. This does not really change that at all. 


Mr. Warner: Perhaps you should have 
added an explanation to the explanatory note 
because under explanatory notes it clearly 
says, at least in the copy I have, “The 
amendment expands the meaning of ‘area of 
jurisdiction of the authority.’” At the bottom 
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of the page again, it says, “the amendment 
expands the meaning of ‘regional area’.” 

T take that at face value in the explanatory 
notes that you are in fact expanding the area 
of jurisdiction. I want to know, if that’s so, 
what the purpose of it is. If it is not that 
way, if it is in fact as you have described, 
that you are not really expanding the area of 
jurisdiction but what you are doing is more 
directly involving the regions, that’s a differ- 
ent kind of explanation. I don’t wish to get 
into— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: If the hon. member would 
read the explanatory notes. It says at the 
beginning, “the Act presently reads as fol- 
lows: ... ‘area of jurisdiction of the author- 
ity means the area composed of,” (i) the 
regional municipality of Peel, (ii) the regional 
municipality of York, and (iii) the regional 
municipality of Toronto. 

“The amendment expands the meaning of 
‘area of jurisdiction of the authority’” by in- 
cluding, in addition to that, the regional 
municipalities of Halton, Hamilton-Wentworth 
and Durham. 

Mr. Wamer: Then it concludes by saying, 
“The amendment expands the meaning of 
‘regional area.” I don’t wish to get into an 
argument over semantics. It is just that if it 
is as you have stated, then I suggest that that’s 
what it should have been in the explanatory 
note instead of trying to suggest or leave the 
impression that you are expanding the juris- 
diction, because that becomes an_ entirely 
different matter, I shall leave it at that on 
that point. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Just to further explain it, 
this Act expands the area of full member- 
ship; maybe that would be a better explana- 
tion of TATOA. It does not really expand the 
area of authority because TATOA operates 
in these regions. The region of Halton has 
several GO routes through the north, the 
middle and the south, as does Peel and as 
does Durham. It includes them as full mem- 
bers of the authority now which they weren't 
before. 

Section 1 agreed to. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Shall the bill be 
reported? 

Mr. Warner: No, I have further discussion. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: The member for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere. Could I ask the mem- 
ber is it a brief comment or will he take 
some time? 
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Mr. Warner: I have one question pertain- 
ing to section 6. 


Sections 2 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 
On section 6: 


Mr. Warner: Section 6 talks about the tariff 
for fares established by an agreement. I am 
wondering if the agreement that you have in 
mind is similar to the one which you have 
foisted upon Metro Toronto, namely, that 70 
per cent of the operational cost must come 
from the fare box before any subsidy comes 
from the province of Ontario. Is that the 
intent in section 6 that you wish to establish 
by agreement? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I explained this whole 
thing fully a few minutes ago to the member 
for Beaches-Woodbine. I am sorry you weren't 
here. 

This is the agreement between, for instance, 
Markham Transit and TATOA for the use of 
the TATOA buses to ply the transit service 
to the town of Markham. This would be an 
agreement between TATOA and the city of 
Markham for the cost of operating that bus, 
not the fares paid by the riders. 


Section 6 agreed to. 
Sections 7 and 8 agreed to. 
Bill 44 reported. 


On motion by Hon. Mr. Welch, the com- 
mittee of the whole House begs to report 
three bills without amendment and asks for 
leave to sit again. 


Motion agreed to. 


THIRD READINGS 
The following bills were given third read- 
ing on motion: 
Bill 34, An Act to amend the Public 
Vehicles Act. 


Bill 35, An Act to amend the Airports Act. 


Bill 44, An Act to amend the Toronto Area 
Transit Operating Authority Act, 1974. 


LABOUR RELATIONS AMENDMENT ACT 


House in committee on Bill 22, An Act to 
amend the Labour Relations Act. 


The House recessed at 6 p.m. 
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The House resumed at 8 p.m, 


LABOUR RELATIONS AMENDMENT ACT 


House in committee on Bill 22, An Act to 
amend the Labour Relations Act. 


Mr. Chairman: We have the Act reprinted 
as amended by the standing resources devel- 
opment committee. Are there any comments 
Or amendments? The member for Quinte. 


Mr. O'Neil: Mr. Chairman, we have one 
amendment which we would like to propose, 
moved by myself and seconded by Mr. Man- 
cini. It is an amendment to add a subsection 
2 to section 125 of the Act as set out in sec- 
tion 3 of the bill. 


Mr, Chairman: Order, please. Before you 
place any amendment to section 3, I'd like to 
ask if there are any other members who wish 
to speak to any previous sections. 

Sections 1 and 2 agreed to. 

On section 3: 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. O’Neil moves that sec- 
tion 125 of the Act, as set out in section 3 
of the bill, be amended by adding subsection 
2 as follows: “Effective the 30th day of 
April, 1980, for the purposes of section 125(1) 
and sections 126 to 140, the industrial, com- 
mercial and institutional sector of the con- 
struction industry referred to in clause e of 
section 106 shall be deemed to include the 
electrical power systems sector of the con- 
struction referred to in the said clause e, in 
addition to the said industrial, commercial 
and institutional sector.” 

Has the member for Quinte any further 
comments? 


Mr. O’Neil: No, Mr. Chairman; I think 
this has been discussed very fully in our 
hearings across the province, in the centres 
of Thunder Bay, London, Ottawa, Sudbury, 
and Toronto. I think the point has been made 
by our party as to our feelings that Ontario 
Hydro should come within the scope of this 
bill as of that date, April 30, 1980, which 
would give a fair amount of lead time to 
Ontario Hydro. As I say, I think enough com- 
ments have been made about it in standing 
committee. 


Mr. Bounsall: We too would like very 
much to see Hydro covered in province-wide 
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bargaining, and in the committee stage ini- 
tially moved the same effective amendment 
as we have before us from the Liberal Party. 

The minister then responded, I think, in a 
very positive way. She brought a proposal to 
the committee in which she proposed to es- 
tablish an industrial inquiry commission, ac- 
cording to section 34 of the Labour Relations 
Act, to consider the extension of this bill into 
the electrical power system sector. If I could 
read out part of the terms of reference which 
the minister had in mind, they included “the 
feasibility of the merger of the electrical 
power system sector with the industrial, com- 
mercial and institutional sector.” 

I think a very valid study could be done 
on that one single term of reference alone, 
because I think it was the feeling of all mem- 
bers of the committee, particularly hearing 
from contractor groups across the province, 
and from many of the union groups, that 
Hydro had to be included. in this province- 
wide bargaining. This. was partly because of 
the rate of pay which Hydro paid in the area 
in which they had a project, which tended to 
be the second highest rate in the province— 
not the highest, but the second highest—a 
rate which often disturbed. the trade rates in 
the area and. made. it very difficult for other 
employers to keep or even to find tradesmen. 

For Hydro tobe paying the ‘rate pursuant 
to the area, which would emerge as the 
local appendancy to a province-wide agree- 
ment, seems to us to be a step forward. 
There are other reasons why tradesmen, 
without having a higher rate of pay, would 
prefer to work on a Hydro project, one of 
them being the long-term’ work which they 
would get as opposed to maybe short-term 
work at various sites in the other markets. 
But there is no question in our minds that 
Hydro should be included, either now or 
eventually, and we certainly hope in the not 
too far distant future, in the province-wide 
bargaining with the rest of this sector. 

The minister proposes an industrial inquiry 
commission which would thoroughly investi- 
gate the problems of making them part of 
this ICI sector. It goes on with a couple of 
other terms of reference: Part B, “The 
desirability of the retention of multi-trade 
bargaining as opposed to single-trade bar- 
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gaining in the electrical power system sec- 
tor’; and, finally, “the process and timing 
for such extension.” 

The minister went on to propose in writ- 
ing, and said in response to questioning, that 
this was no problem; the commission would 
be appointed not later than October 31 and 
it would report to the minister within three 
months. Both of those time frames—when we 
would get this:commission started and when 
it would have to report—mean that we would 
have this report before us in a rather short 
time. In questioning, the minister said she 
has in mind some person who ‘is very capable 
of being the commissioner of this inquiry 
commission and who presumably is available 
—he or '‘she—to: meet these sorts of deadlines. 

I would like to’ see, because it is such a 
complicated sector—the whole construction 
industry is complicated; I must admit I liked 
being on this committee for the sole purpose 
of finding’ out’ more about the construction 
industry‘ and how it operated. From the edu- 
cational point of view it was well worth it. 

This would allow a thorough investigation 
of Hydro and how Hydro could and should 
be operated. The only drawback, of course, 
is the’ power that’ Hydro seems to exert upon 
the cabinet. I can envisage:a report from the 
commissioner coming in and saying, “Hydro 
should be included. Let’s do it now—or what- 
ever the date may be—and do it under the 
following different conditions, which can be 
either accepted by both sides in the con- 
struction. field or, if necessary, legislated.” I 
can see that coming forth and then, because 
of Hydro’s seeming influence on the cabinet, 
the bill’ that would do that or the urge to 
get them into that sector’ would never see 
the light of day. That is a concern, a linger- 
ing concern, 


Mr. O’Neil: Why don’t you vote with us? 


Mr. Bounsall: But as I said during con- 
sideration of the. estimates, the Ministry of 
Labour's sins, and they are manifold, are 
ones of omission and not ones of commission. 
If they go out of their way to meet the need 
in this way of taking this step—and this com- 
mission, as I. have no doubt, has to include 
them in some way in the province-wide bar- 
gaining—then I feel it would be so compel- 
ling that they be included that even Hydro’s 
objections, if there are any, would not carry 
the cabinet in the way which I fear. The 
reasons for them to be included as turned up 
by this commission would be so compelling 
that the government would have to move on 
their inclusion. 

I can see all sorts of areas in which this 
inquiry commission should look. The terms 


of reference as suggested tell me that those 
are broad enough to cover the entire field of 
the construction industry in which Hydro 
participates. The commission is able, from the 
terms of reference, to look into every corner 
and sector of that; including, I would think, 
in the construction field a look at Hydro’s 
system of cost-plus on all their projects 
rather than the tendering system. I would say 
to the commission that this does have some 
effect, I would think, upon the contracts 
reached, if not necessarily directly on the 
bargaining. This is also an area. which the 
commission could quite fruitfully look into 
and come forward with some recommenda- 
tions, ‘because of the added costs to the 
province of their cost-plus system of arriving 
at the contracts on their construction sites. 

I certainly don’t agree with the brief that 
Hydro presented to us outlining how they 
would be at a disadvantage with respect to 
being included under this bill. One of the 
arguments placed was that they must pur- 
chase construction material and equipment on 
the open market at the best price. They want 
that right. That simply says they want to use 
non-union materials, something which I don't 
think Hydro should be allowed to do, par- 
ticularly in light of the fact that the money 
saved there would be picayune compared to 
the money spent on their cost-plus arrange- 
ment of arriving at their agreements to build. 

Their proposal was to set up a parallel 
structure, a bill of their own if you like, 
parallel to the powers here in this bill, with 
a single designated bargaining agency repre- 
senting all employers of trades or crafts work- 
ing in the electrical power system sector for 
province-wide, multi-employer bargaining. 
What they are really saying is set up some 
sort of procedure which forces the subcon- 
tractors with whom they have to deal to sit 
down and deal with them. 

That’s a funny way of arriving at something 
which by their very subcontracting contracts 
they can achieve anyway. We surely don’t 
need a parallel structure simply to achieve 
the main point of what Hydro asked us to do. 
It is clear in my mind they should be in- 
cluded in a province-wide contract. 

What I am interested in, however, is a 
qualified person looking into the ins and outs 
of exactly how they should be included and 
what differences, if any, there should be. They 
may turn up some significant differences. I 
have heard stories saying that they both do 
and don’t pay the extra bonuses for high 
level work which often occurs on Hydro 
projects in local areas. 

I’m not sure which side to believe in this. 
If it is true, I can see where one of the 
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recommendations would be to include them, 
but that this is a provision from which they 
should be exempted because of their par- 
ticular type of project. In many areas the 
highest thing they would ever have in the 
whole area would be the Hydro project, if 
they were lucky or unlucky enough to have 
one there, whichever way you want to look 
at it. 


[8:15] 


For that reason, I support the commission 
inquiry and trust the ministry and the minister 
to appoint a well qualified person, the one 
they have in mind, to be the commissioner. I 
trust him in this and certainly would hope 
they would follow through in complete de- 
tail, in legislation if required, what that in- 
quiry commissioner would recommend. 

For that reason we have decided that the 
proposal by the minister is not just an inter- 
esting one but the proper way to proceed at 
this time with this bill. We would prefer to 
take the minister at her word, follow through 
this procedure as she has committed herself 
to do, and we will not support the amend- 
ment, one which we had moved in the first 
place but then withdrew as a result of the 
proposal put through by the minister. 


Mr. Mancini: Mr. Chairman, first of all, let 
me say that it was certainly a privilege for 
myself to serve on the standing resources 
development committee as the chairman. I 
wish to acknowledge the tremendous amount 
of co-operation we received from the deputy 
clerk of the House, who informed me on many 
different occasions of what my duties and 
responsibilities were as chairman. 

I would like to say that I sat in the hearings 
and I heard every single brief that was pre- 
sented. I sat in the committee and I heard 
management organization after management 
organization approach the committee and 
explain to us the need they felt of Ontario 
Hydro being included in this bill, and I 
totally support my colleague from Quinte in 
his amendment; I believe it’s necessary. 

I would also like to say that we had sup- 
port of the other opposition party until the 
different unions from Hydro sent telegrams. 
That’s the first time I realized we had lost 
the support of the other opposition party. All 
through the committee hearings all the mem- 
bers of the committee stated emphatically 
that Hydro should be included in this bill; it 
was just a matter of when would be the most 
appropriate time to have them brought in. 


Mr. Kerrio: You don’t want to see a flip- 
flop, do you? 


Mr. Mancini: No, I don't. 


Mr. Warner: Why don't you just get on 
with it and resign? 


Mr. Mancini: It was decided before the very 
last meeting, on a general consensus of all of 
the committee members, that Hydro was to be 
included in this bill in April 1980. It is not 
right to say that. we need this industrial in- 
quiry commission to further study Hydro. My 
goodness, we've had a top-notch commissioner 
study, we’ve had Don Franks working on this. 
He’s very highly acclaimed. He has looked 
into Hydro and he says, on page 59 of the 
Franks brief, that the power sector is no 
different from the institutional and the com- 
mercial and the industrial sector. He recom- 
mended strongly to the minister— 


Mr. Foulds: Is that Don Franks the actor, 
the singer? 


Mr. Mancini: I can recall seeing a letter 
that Mr. Franks sent to you right after the 
Hydro people presented their briefs. I think 
he kind of mentioned that they came to the 
committee cap in hand to be treated special. 

I have to say, in all honesty, when we have 
an organization as large as Hydro, an organ- 
ization that has a long-term commitment of a 
multi-billion dollar program for the future 
and employs 10,000 construction workers, how 
can we ignore an agency this big? I say it’s 
special treatment for a government agency. 

If anyone needed special consideration, it 
was the petro-chemical people from the 
Sarnia area whom my colleague, the member 
for Sarnia (Mr. Blundy), represents. If any- 
body had a good setup which was working 
well and should not have been tampered with, 
it was those people in Sarnia. But due to the 
fact that we needed province-wide, single- 
trade bargaining, we had to include them. 

Now we have a government agency which 
has caused this government all kinds of prob- 
lems in other areas, the same government 
agency that employs more than 10,000 people, 
which is the biggest contractor in the prov- 
ince, and which has a multi-billion dollar 
program underway; and they're going to be 
excluded. We're going to have this industrial 
inquiry commission to study whether they 
should be in or not. . 

I say let’s put them in now, for 1980, and 
work for two years on how would be best to 
bring them in. That is the answer to our 
problem. 


Mr. Warner: You've got one supporter. 

Mr. Reid: Don’t wait for 1980, do it now. 

Mr. Mancini: Members of the Conservative 
Party— 


Mr. Foulds: There’s going to be an outage 
on your mike pretty soon, you know. 
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Mr. Mancini: —strongly recommended it 
until the last day or two and they even 
bandied around the date 1980. The member 
for Middlesex (Mr. Eaton) was one of the 
strongest supporters of 1980. 


Mr. Eaton: Oh, no. 


Mr. Mancini: He certainly was. He was a 
strong supporter of 1980. 


Mr. S. Smith: No; he’s 1984, isn’t he? 


Mr. Foulds: It’s a very good year, Ill look 
forward to it. 


_ Mr. Mancini: Now all of a sudden there 
are regulations for the rest of Ontario but 
there’s no regulation for a government agency. 
I expected the support of the third party, and 
I’m disappointed that we don’t have it. 

I dare say that if this amendment is not 
passed now, Hydro will never be brought in 
under this bill, and I’m sure that’s what they 
want. It shows Hydro’s power in the cabinet. 
Unfortunately, many of the people in Ontario 
are going to have to learn to work together, 
but a large, powerful government agency does 
not. 


Mr. Ruston: Never, until we're elected. 

Mr. Mancini: First priority. 

Mr. Warner: Lake Ontario will freeze over. 
' Mr. Foulds: We'll be there before you are. 


Mr. Warner: You're half-way in the Tory 
bag now, for heaven’s sakes. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Kerrio: The next move for you is right 
out the door. 


Mr. Foulds: Can you get a Hydro bus? 


Mr. Kerrio: Youre headed in the right 
direction. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, 
Essex South has the floor. 


Mr. Mancini: I’d just like to say that at 
least 50 per cent of the union people and at 
least 90 per cent of the management people 
who came before our committee wanted 
Hydro included. I dare say there are probably 
more out there, but they are afraid to upset 
the bill and are therefore keeping quiet. 

Also I would like to say that I really didn’t 
appreciate the manner in which Hydro came 
to present their brief. It was typical scare 
tactics. “If you touch us, there'll be no power. 
If you touch us, there'll be extra cost to the 
taxpayer.” Do you know just over a lunch 
hour they sent us an estimate of $25 million 
as ‘what it would cost to bring them in right 
now? 


The member for 


Mr. Mackenzie: That was an expensive 
lunch. 
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Mr. Mancini: Don’t you think that Don 
Franks, the commissioner, could have figured 
that out? 

Mr. Foulds: He’s slumping in his seat with 
embarrassment. 

Mr. Mancini: Don’t you think that a man 
who had done such a fine job with his report 
could have figured that outP I think the 
minister has to answer a very serious ques- 
tion. How can she not support the recom- 
mendation of Don Franks? 


Mr. Kerrio: Hydro’s a sacred cow. 

Mr. Pope: Or a sacrificial lamb. 

Mr. Kerrio: Bigger than this Legislature. 

Mr. Mancini: I'll just wrap up by saying 
that our party is going to support the in- 
clusion of Hydro; we want to treat all of the 


government agencies the same way that we 
treat the private enterprise people. 


Mr. Foulds: That badly? 


Mr. Mancini: I think Hydro should be in- 
cluded in this bill and I would hope that 
members of the third party would change 
their minds. Thank you. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I’m delighted to have the 
Liberal member place his priorities so 
squarely before the House. He’s now support- 
ing this particular amendment because only 
50 per cent of the union but 90 per cent 
of the management people want the amend- 
ment in there. It’s pretty clear to whom they 
listen and who carries the weight. 


Mr. S. Smith: Sharp is the word for it. 


Mr. Mackenzie: The other thing that’s very 
interesting too—and the Liberal leader should 
follow this a little bit closely—is that one of 
the arguments used in committee, which 
quite frankly I’m not sure I’d buy— 


Mr. Mancini: You supported it until the 
last two days. 


Mr. Mackenzie: —was the cost of $25 mil- 
lion. The member who just finished speaking 
said there’s no way of knowing, or at least 
that Hydro was wrong with these figures. 
They may be wrong, the commission may be 
one way to find out; but let me tell you I 
thought, following the last election campaign 
and the comments I’ve heard in this House, 
that the Liberals were supposed to be inter- 
ested in whether or not we saved the people 
$25 million. Obviously it’s not a major con- 
cern when it comes to an issue like this. 


Mr. '‘S. Smith: How come you didn’t think 
of it when you proposed the same amend- 
ment? 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 
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Mr. Mackenzie: It may be, but the instant 
expert on labour, the leader of the Liberal 
Party, should stop and realize— 

Mr. Ruston: You are not getting home to 
him. 

Mr. Mackenzie: One doesn’t get home to 
him in any way, it doesn’t go in. It’s in one 
ear and out the other. He should stop and 
realize that the amendment in committee 
was first moved by my colleague, the mem- 
ber for Windsor-Sandwich (Mr. Bounsall). We 
are perfectly willing to listen to arguments, 
and in this case, there was at least some 
validity in the arguments. 

Mr. S. Smith: Why didn’t he think of the 
$25 million then? 

Mr. Mackenzie: It was you people who 
made that argument. All of a sudden $25 
million doesn’t count. I can’t understand you. 


Mr. S. Smith: Why didn’t the member for 
Windsor-Sandwich think of that argument? 


Mr. Bounsall: We're willing to be con- 
vinced by facts. 


Mr. Mackenzie: The member for Quinte 
said: “Why don’t we vote for it?” This 
Hydro deal is a Liberal issue. 


Mr. Ruston: You want to believe it is. 


Mr. Mackenzie: It’s not a union issue. This 
particular bill is supposed to be aimed at 
bringing some order into the construction in- 
dustry; obviously it doesn’t matter a darn to 
these people. 


Mr. S. Smith: Nor does it to the member 
for Windsor-Sandwich, nor to Franks. 


Mr. O’Neil: That must have been a pretty 
good lunch you had. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Let me give you a couple 
of examples. Obviously, it bothers them to 
have the truth come out. In the same com- 
mittee hearings the member who just inter- 
jected a few minutes ago and said: “Why 
don’t we vote for it?’—the member for 
Quinte moved two amendments, not major 
ones but of some import to the bill. In his 
comments in committee he said he was 
moving the amendments because he had 
been asked by Mr. Koskie to move them. 

Mr. O’Neil: Who? I didn’t propose— 

Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Koskie. Those were 
union amendments. Let me tell you some- 
thing, when the arguments were raised by 
the minister in that committee—and there 
was some validity to the arguments—what 
did he do? He withdrew them. There was 
no vote forced on those particular amend- 
ments. They're the ones who changed “may” 
to “shall”; if you remember. When he says, 


why don’t we vote for them, why doesn’t he 
know what he’s talking about? 

I’m not at all entirely sold on the argu- 
ments we've had from the government, but I 
think they're worth looking at. I think we 
might find out the costs and the problems 
with multi-trade bargaining and a number of 
other things that are involved in the sugges- 
tion about Hydro. The intent of this bill is to 
bring about, or the reason we’re given for 
the bill, some order in the construction in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Kerrio: Isn’t Hydro in construction? 

Mr. Mackenzie: If it’s to bring about some 
order in the construction industry, then you're 
looking for a position that meets some gen- 
eral agreement. 


Mr. Worton: That’s normal. 


Mr. Mackenzie: The member for Essex 
South (Mr. Mancini) also made the comment 
about receiving some wires from Hydro and 
Hydro unions. I’ve never received a wire 
from Hydro or a Hydro union since [ve been 
in this House. Let me tell you, Mr. Chair- 
man, one of the things we did check—and 
I'll make no apologies for it—was the union 
position in this particular issue? Do you know 
what we found? Very clearly, there is no 
unanimity; the only thing the member for 
Essex South is right about is that it’s a 50-50 
split. 

Mr. Reid: That means you have no position 
then, if they don’t tell you what to do. 
[8:30] 

Mr. Mackenzie: It’s a 50-50 split. The 
only really strong arguments I heard—well 
apart from the anti-Hydro argument, the 
arguments weren’t that strong. There were 
arguments for and against, even on man- 
agement’s side. 

Mr. Ruston: Louder, Bob. 


Mr. Reid: There always are positions. 
That’s what you don’t understand. In every 
issue, there are arguments for and against. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I think I do understand 
and I don’t think the Liberals understand. I 
think what’s happened here— 

Interjection. 

Mr. Chairman: Would the member for 
Rainy River contain himself please? 

Mr. Reid: How can you expect me to con- 
tain myself listening to this? 

Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 

Mr. Mackenzie: If we are interested in an 
amendment that might contribute to a bill 
before the House, that might bring some 
stability and peace and order to the con- 
struction industry and the bargaining that 
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goes on there, then you are not going to 
do it with a position that’s at best 50-50 right 
off the bat, with all kinds of strong feelings 
on it. When a suggestion is made that we 
take an immediate position— 


Mr. Reid: You mean you are afraid to take 
a position unless the union tells you. 


Mr. Foulds: You are really fascist, a 
Liberal Labour member. 


Mr. Mackenzie: When it comes to an im- 
mediate position— 


Interjection. 
Mr. Chairman: Order. 


An hon. member: What a bunch of non- 
sense. 


Mr. S. Smith: He says jump, and you ask 
how high. Even then it has to be 90 per cent 
of the union. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What’s 
Leader of the Opposition? 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 
Mr. Mackenzie: What’s bothering you? 
Mr. S. Smith: You are. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I am glad we have got 
through to you. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I have been waiting for 
two years for some understanding of the 
labour movement in the Liberal caucus. They 
woo them like heck, but they don’t under- 
stand them. 


Mr. Reid: Your understanding is if it is 
50-50 you don’t take a position. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Would the 
member for Hamilton East address his com- 
ments to the Chair? 


Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman, I would be 
delighted to. You must forgive me, I am being 
abused and the interjections here are getting 
through to me—unreasoned interjections from 
the party on my right, the far right. 

I would simply say that what we have here 
is an amendment that gives us a chance to 
get out and ask some specific questions as to 
the effect of multi-trade bargaining, which is 
what we have right now in Hydro, and the 
other party should understand that. It’s not a 
single-trade bargaining situation. We can 
learn what, if anything, it’s going to cost. I 
have grave reservations about the figures the 
government threw at us as to cost, but I 
would like to know what it is going to cost 
and what kind of a time frame and arrange- 
ments can be made in terms of bringing 
Hydro in, if indeed it should be brought in; 
we have that chance. 


bothering the 


Mr. Mancini: You will never have a chance. 
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Mr. Mackenzie: Maybe before that com- 
mission we can also take a look at the cost- 
plus practices and some other things that have 
bothered people for a long time about Hydro, 
and I doubt very much if Hydro’s too happy 
about being put up to that kind of scrutiny 
again. When we have that kind of an assess- 
ment, then we still get another crack at it 
here in the House. That, to me, makes 
eminent sense. I want to be very, very frank 
with some members of this House, I don’t 
think we have always got the answers and 
we may on occasion— 

Mr. Reid: What? I don’t believe I am 
hearing that from a socialist. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I admit that I am a demo- 
cratic socialist too, Mr. Chairman. 


Mrs. Campbell: Do you not have anything 
useful to do? 

Mr. Mackenzie: We may on occasion— 

Mr. Reid: By God, we will have to have 
that framed. That is the first honest thing I 
have heard. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman, would you 
please control your colleagues? 

Mr. Chairman: Order, order. Would the 
member for Rainy River please continue 
drinking his water? 

Mr. Reid: It is almost like Moses getting 
the tablets. A socialist saying he doesn’t have 
all the answers. 

Mr. Chairman: Order. 

Mr. Reid: Mr. Chairman, he doesn’t even 
know the questions. 

Mr. Chairman: Order. 

Mr. Mackenzie: We may on occasion, Mr. 
Chairman, in our party, have the wrong 
answers or even flop as has been suggested, 
but one of the things that we rarely do, we 
leave that to the party on my right, is flip- 
flop on an issue. Thank you. 

Mr. Kerrio: You have broken the all-time 
record. 

Mr. Chairman: Order. 
Middlesex. 


Mr. Eaton: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
join in this debate very briefly, because I 
think we went through this very thoroughly in 
committee. We have heard all this discussion 
before, but I do want to draw to the atten- 
tion of the House the remarks made by the 
member for Essex South (Mr. Mancini) which 
described my position as being that of 
strongly supporting 1980. I put that sugges- 
tion forth as a compromise on the ridiculous 
position his party was taking of trying to 
force Hydro in by April of next year— 


The member for 
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Mr. Kerrio: That makes a lot of sense, that 
is sensible. 


Mr. Eaton: —considering none of the con- 
sequences that could take place because of it. 
I think we have a good proposal here from 
the minister. In committee we all agreed that 
it was a good proposal. We agreed, and you 
brought the report to the House as chairman 
of that committee. I feel the member for 
Niagara Falls (Mr. Kerrio) and the Liberal 
Party are just trying to use Hydro as a whip- 
ping boy, no matter what the case may be. 

Mr. Kerrio: They're big enough to look 
after themselves. 


Mr. Eaton: I think if we can take a prac- 
tical look at it through the commission, with 
some in-depth study, then we can get a report 
that gives us some proper direction. I know 
that you said you listened to every brief and 
the presentations of all the groups very care- 
fully. I just want to remind you that when 
that next amendment comes in, on compulsory 
co-ordinating agencies, you remember what 
many of those employee groups were saying 
to you, don’t just listen to what the former 
member for Sarnia has told you about the 
Sarnia group. I think this amendment they 
have put forth should be defeated, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Blundy: I am rising to speak in support 
of the amendment and TI am going to reiterate 
the statements that have been made to me by 
the people in the Samia area, both trades 
union people and contractors. They have 
insisted to me that Hydro should be included. 

This is not just something they have pulled 
out of the sky. We, in Sarnia, are an area in 
which we have experienced massive building 
programs over the last 10 or 15 years, an area 
where we are used to dealing with multi- 
million dollar contracts and international con- 
tractors. In Sarnia we have experience with 
both Hydro and these private contractors. We 
have, in the Lambton Generating Station, one 
of the largest coal-fired generating stations in 
Ontario, so we know how both these groups 
are working. 

I can tell you that Ontario Hydro, when 
building the generating station, were drawing 
labour from the same pool as any other con- 
tractor, the same labour pool; so there are 
no differences. 

The member for Middlesex (Mr. Eaton), 
is talking about the former member for 
Sarnia, Mr. Bullbrook. The former member 
for Sarnia is just as convinced as I am that 
Hydro should be included. 


There is no real reason why. You men- 
tioned that it is just another way to look into 
Hydro affairs, investigate Hydro. There are 
many, many ways in which Hydro should be 
investigated, but not necessarily in this way 
as far as I am concerned. 

Another thing I want to mention is this 
$95 million people are talking about that 
would be extra costs accruing to Hydro if it 
were included in this bill. I think that is a lot 
of hogwash. We have experienced both types 
of construction in the Sarnia area and I can 
tell you—and I am not speaking of wages, I 
am speaking of allowances and benefits, which 
were much more generous as far as Hydro’s 
projects were concerned than on Petrosar, 
Union Carbide or Shell Canada. 

I really don’t see any reason to hold up this 
spectre of an additional amount of $25 mil- 
lion, because this party is not wanting to 
saddle the province of Ontario with $25 
million on any thing based on such flimsy 
excuses as have been suggested here tonight. 

To sum up my few words, I can tell you 
categorically that both the trades people in 
the Sarnia area and the contractors in the 
Sarnia area want Hydro included in this bill. 
They are the people who have experienced 
both kinds of building and know what they 
are talking about. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Pope: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As I 
understand the issue before this House, it is a 
problem relating to how the bargaining 
carried on by Ontario Hydro in the province 
of Ontario relates to the rest of the bargain- 
ing in the construction industry. My under- 
standing, based on information that has been 
received by the standing resources develop- 
ment committee, is that Hydro has entered 
into collective agreements with the Allied 
Construction Council, composed of certain 
unions whose members are employed on 
Hydro projects; and that council represents 
the international unions of the boilermakers, 
cement masons, bridge and structural iron 
workers, labourers, machinists, operating en- 
gineers, painters, teamsters and carpenters. 
Other internationals can, of course, join the 
Allied Construction Council; for example, 
bricklayers and sheet metal workers. 

These agreements are province-wide and 
cover all construction work on Hydro pro- 
jects, the Hydro employees and the employees 
of contractors and subcontractors. The agree- 
ments provide that wages and benefits on the 
Hydro projects will be those negotiated 
locally by the locals of the affiliated unions of 
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the internationals, with certain important ex- 
ceptions; for instance, premium pay on cer- 
tain shifts, hours of work, travel time, pay- 
ment for room and board. 

The agreements permit the use of composite 
crews, composed of the members of several 
trades, permitting the release of the skilled 
tradesman from performing unskilled work. 
The agreements do not contain restrictive 
provisions regarding the handling of materials 
by each trade in respect of its own materials, 
the prohibiting of the use of non-umion ma- 
terials, limits upon the number of journey- 
men per foreman, limiting the work force to 
members of affiliated unions only, and extra 
pay for work in certain places. 

IT must say that the purpose, as I under- 
stood it and as has ‘been discussed by all 
parties which have made representations to 
the committee, was to provide for single trade 
bargaining in the construction industry, or 
certain segments of it. What we have here is 
a proposed amendment which will destroy 
that concept. 

Why will it destroy that concept, and is 
there another concept that is more adequate? 
Surely that is the purpose for the formation 
of the commission, to study all the implica- 
tions? We have an Act designed to alleviate 
some of the collective bargaining problems in 
the construction industry that all parties have 
admitted to; unions and employers alike have 
admitted there are problems, and what we 
have is an. amendment that, for the sake of 
getting at Hydro, will destroy that concept 
by putting another concept completely foreign 
to that concept into the bill. 

I ask you, what does in accomplish? Does 
it bring some sort of organization to the col- 
lective bargaining processes in the construc- 
tion industry with respect to the power sys- 
tems sector? I would submit it does not. 
What it does is destroy an existing collective 
bargaining process in the power system. And 
for what reason? To get Hydro. 

Surely if there is a concern by Her Ma- 
jesty’s loyal opposition with respect to the 
costs of Hydro, which has been voiced most 
capably by the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. 
S. Smith) in this House with respect to 
certain projects, then perhaps the Leader of 
the Opposition will also capably demonstrate 
to this House how we can refuse to deal with 
the possible cost consequences of destroying 
this collective bargaining relationship. 

Mr. Kerrio: Let them be competitive. They 
are not competitive. 

Mr. Pope: How can the two concerns be 
juxtaposed with any form of consistency? 
They aren’t juxtaposed and they are not con- 
sistent, and that is the entire problem with 


this amendment that has been proposed by 
the Liberal Party and the opposition. 
I say to you that if we are to have— 


Mr. Warner: That’s the problem with the 
Liberal Party—they are juxtaposed and _ in- 
consistent. 


Mr. Pope: That’s right. If we are going to 
carry on to get some sort of proper bargain- 
ing system in the construction industry, and 
if we are to encourage a continuation of 
multi-trade collective bargaining in the power 
systems sector in order that both workers and 
employers can benefit from it, then I say that 
this amendment should be defeated. I can- 
not for the life of me understand why this 
proposal has been put forward by the opposi- 
tion. 

They have yet to explain how they’re going 
to amend all the other provisions of the bill 
to avoid a conflict between single-trade collec- 
tive bargaining province-wide, and multi- 
trade collective bargaining province-wide. 

Are they willing to destroy a system that, 
from all the evidence that is available to us, 
has worked, for the sake of their own beliefs 
that Hydro by some means is not protecting 
the economic interests of the province? Are 
they prepared to do that irrespective of the 
cost. to the province? The suggestion I have 
rom the members for the opposition is that 
they are; they're prepared to sacrifice a poten- 
tial loss to the people of this province for the 
sake of getting at Hydro. 

For that reason I cannot support the 
amendment. I think my friend the member 
for Hamilton East (Mr. Mackenzie) has put 
it quite well, that there may be some facts 
that have to be gone into deeper. 


[8:45] 


Mr. Mackenzie: Be careful, I might reverse 
my position. 


Mr. Pope: They will be dealt with deeper. 
We will have an examination of the cost 
saving or lack of cost saving based on the 
multi-trade collective bargaining system 
province-wide that Hydro presently has. 

However, to make a decision and propose 
an amendment on the basis of a lack of in- 
formation seems to me to be illogical and 
irresponsible for an opposition party. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Kerrio: Mr. Chairman, I rise to sup- 
port the amendment proposed by our party, 
and I have very good reason to. There are 
some in this Legislature who would suggest 
that the free enterprise system is ill and fail- 
ing in its responsibility in this country. 


Mr. McClellan: Trudeau said that. 
Interjections. 
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Mr. Kerrio: It’s federal, it is socialist, but 
it surprises me that it is conservative. 

Interjections. 

Mr. Kerrio: I would say this, with respect, 
to the minister— 

Mr. Warner: Who said free enterprise is 
free? 


Mr. Mackenzie: Don’t insult us with 
Trudeau. 
Mr. Kerrio: —that having been there, 


having treated them fairly, and having some 
notion of what is going about here, I say that 
in a fair democratic process if we are going 
to allow Hydro to get into the construction 
business, which is what it is doing, then it 
should play the game according to the rules 
that all the rest of us have to play the game 
by. The moment you exclude Hydro and. 
make it some kind of sacred cow in this par- 
ticular issue, you are putting private enter- 
prise at a distinct disadvantage. 

There is no recourse for it. Hydro has been 
for many years nearly unreachable from the 
floor of this Legislature. It has gone about its 
business doing what it will. I say in this par- 
ticular instance, if it wants to be in the con- 
struction business let it play the game by the 
same rules as apply to the rest of us who are 
in the construction industry. Let’s not allow 
it a position that is not fair and not com- 
petitive. 

I might agree that in the short run the $25 
million is objective because of the better bar- 
gaining position that Hydro gets from the 
trade union, but remember, it is dealing with 
the same workers that the construction in- 
dustry is dealing with. Hydro hasn’t proven 
that its top management is that much better 
that it can take these same people and do the 
job at a better price. Hydro is suggesting that 
it wants an advantage. If we are going to 
pursue that premise that the free enterprise 
system is worth saving, is worth pursuing, 
trade union ‘people have their methods of 
protecting themselves, where does this put 
the individual who would compete with 
Hydro? I say Hydro is not competitive. I say 
there is hardly any government body that is 
competitive with true free enterprise, and I 
tell you again, it is not fair to exclude Hydro 
in this particular bill. You are allowing it to 
play the game by a different set of rules. 

Mr. Eaton: No matter what the cost. 

Mr. Breaugh: Is that what the Lummus 
Corporation— 

Interjections. 

Mr. Kerrio: That is the only way it can 
play the game. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Order please. 


Mr. Charlton: Mr. Chairman, I have to 
rise in opposition to this amendment and 
there are quite a few reasons for that. 


Mr. Kerrio: Let’s make a deal. 
Mr. Charlton: Let’s make a deal? 


Mr. Breaugh: No, this is not the Liberal 
caucus. 

Mr. Deputy ‘Chairman: Can I ask the mem- 
ber for Niagara Falls, who has just had the 
floor, to allow the next speaker to continue? 

Mr. Charlton: One of the things our Lib- 
eral friends down here seem to be forgetting 
is that one of the arguments that was raised 
originally in committee—about not including 
flydro next April, and the ultimate sugges- 
tion that it should be in April, 1980—was 
that perhaps there were some problems that 
we didn’t know about and perhaps there 
were some differences in the case of Hydro. 
That question led us away from the original 
amendment that I think both parties were 
prepared to move to include Hydro immedi- 
ately. 

One of the things that the Liberals are 
forgetting now is that by moving their amend- 
ment for April 30, 1980, they are in fact 
tying Hydro to two and a half years from 
now. The commission that the minister has 
agreed to set up and have report will in fact 
be reporting early enough that, if this Legis- 
lature so desires, Hydro could actually be 
included next April or in April 1979 if the 
commission and this Legislature find that that 
is reasonable and useful. 


Mr. Kerrio: That’s a cop-out. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Just don’t flip-flop before 
then, fellows. 


Mr. Kerrio: You are the experts. 


Mr. Charlton: The problems in the Hydro 
sector, the problems. of, multi-trade ‘bargain- 
ing and the other problems that Hydro has 
declared—the problems of money and so on— 
at this point we don’t know all the answers 
to those problems. We must have a look at 
them. A little earlier in the debate, in re- 
sponse to a comment from my colleague the 
member for Hamilton East when he men- 
tioned seeking a little bit of peace and so on 
in the construction industry, one of the mem- 
bers from the far end of this side yelled, 
“Why not include Hydro? It’s construction, 
isnt itr 

Mr. Kerrio: That’s right. 

Mr. Charlton: Well, where were the Lib- 
erals and the members of the Liberal caucus 
who were members of that committee when 
we moved to include the residential sector? 
They didn’t support it. 
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Mr. Nixon: But you are excluding Hydro, 
aren't you? 

Interjections. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Nixon: The NDP and the Tories are 
still bowing down to the sacred cow, always 
Hydro. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Order, please. Will 
the member for Brant-Oxford-Norfolk please 
allow the speaker to continue? 


Mr. Charlton: The Liberals are accusing 
us of positions that they themselves are taking 
all of the time. And the reasons they take 
those positions are the same reasons for which 
we take ours: we happen to think them 
through and: decide what is best in light of 
the circumstances. 


Mr. Nixon: You are in bed with the Tories. 


Mr. Warner: If you keep yelling, we'll 
think it’s’one of your caucus meetings. 


An hon. member: Do you want to see the 
rest of the amendments? 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Nixon: You know when you are on a 
weak footing. 


Mr. Charlton: There was a suggestion also 
from that end of the floor that if there was a 
reason to exempt anybody from the bill, the 
situation in Sarnia was that reason. I would 
like to suggest to this House that, if anything, 
the situation in Sarnia and the kinds of prob- 
lems that the Sarnia area has caused for the 
construction industry, both management and 
labour, in the rest of the province, is one of 
the very real reasons why this bill is here in 
the first place. | 


Mr. Davidson: Mr. Chairman, I don’t think 
it’s necessary for me to go into too much 
detail with regard to the position of our party 
relating to the amendment that has been 
made, because it has been quite adequately 
done by the members for Hamilton East, 
Windsor-Sandwich (Mr. Bounsall) and Hamil- 
ton Mountain (Mr. Charlton), but I would like 
to say a few things. 

I didn’t have the opportunity, as most of 
the members of the committee had, to tour 
the province and to listen to all of the briefs 
that had been presented, because I substituted 
on that committee only for the clause-by- 
clause debate. There has been some discus- 
sion from the right side of myself— 


Mr. Nixon: The correct side. 


Mr. Davidson: —that we are somehow or 
other flip-flopping from a position that we had 
taken during the course of the discussions 
that were held during that clause-by-clause 
debate. 


Mr. Nixon: Precisely. 

Mr. Davidson: I want to make it perfectly 
clear once again that I do not believe there is 
any member who sat on that committee who 
did not feel that Hydro should be included in 
the bill. 

Mr. O’Neil: Right. You're right. 

Mr. Kerrio: Hear, hear. Right again. 

Mr. Davidson: As a matter of fact, I will 
point out once again that the original amend- 
ment to have it included was made by the 
New Democratic Party. But— 

Mr. Nixon: Flip-flop. 

Mr. Mancini: However— 

Mr. S. Smith: With the passage of time— 

Mr. Nixon: Elie, how warm it is in that 
bed. 

Mr. Davidson: But also I think when you 
are dealing with legislation here in the prov- 
ince of Ontario—and it is supposedly a re- 
sponsibility of every member of this House to 
try to bring forward the best possible legis- 
lation for the conditions under which we are 
trying to create an atmosphere— 

Mr. Nixon: And give Hydro what they 
want. 

Mr. Davidson: —that you also have to listen 
to some of the things that the government 
says, because sometimes the government is 
not always wrong. 

Mr. Lane: Right on. 

Mr. S. Smith: Is that right, Bette? 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, it is in triple 
negative. 

Mr. Davidson: Granted, it’s wrong most of 
the time but not all of the time. 

Mr. Mancini: This is the new coalition. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Order, please. 

Mr. Davidson: In fact, they brought for- 
ward to this committee a proposal that I am 
not even sure the Liberal Party expected that 
they would bring, because they are much 
closer to them than we are— 

Mr. Nixon: Wait until the UAW hears about 
this, Breaugh. 

Mr. Davidson: And I can assure you that 
we, as a party, did not expect that type of 
proposal would be brought forward by the 
government. But, in fact, it was. 

Mr. Mancini: I wouldn't want your job, 
Mike. 

Mr. Davidson: It gave us, as a committee 
representing the New Democratic Party, an 
opportunity to review again our position. 

Mr. Nixon: And change it. 

Mr. Davidson: Part of our position resulted 
from some of the very things that the Liberal 
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people within that committee had been 
saying themselves, not only within committee 
but that the Liberal leader himself has been 
haranguing the government about, that other 
members of the Liberal Party have been har- 
anguing the government about; and that was 
the astronomical cost of Hydro to the con- 
sumer in this province. 

Mr. Mancini: I am glad you know we are 
the opposition. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Order. 

Mr. Yakabuski: You can’t have it both ways. 


Mr. Davidson: There are several things 
that apparently they have forgotten since they 
have been doing all of this. What this in- 
quiry will do, if nothing else, is in fact point 
out to us if there will be an increased cost 
to the consumer as a result of including 
Hydro in this legislation. If in fact there is, 
is the Liberal Party then going to continue to 
harangue on Hydro? Based on the additional 
$95 million, or even if it’s $5 million, I 
couldn’t care less, are the Liberals going to 
stand up and argue about that? 


Mr. Nixon: Twenty-five or five? 
Mr. Bradley: A flip-flop. 


Mr. Davidson: And if as a result of their 
haranguing Hydro or this Legislature cuts 
back some of Hydro’s expenditures, ‘are the 
Liberals then going to be proud of the fact 
that as a result of their haranguing perhaps 
some of these very construction people we 
are talking about will be laid off of the very 
jobs that they might have had? 

Mr. 'S. Smith: That is the most convoluted 
piece of reasoning I have ever heard. 


Mr. Davidson: These are some of the 
things this inquiry will bring forward, and 
these are some of the things that perhaps you 
people should be taking a look at. We under- 
stand that you have a bag on about Hydro. 
We understand that’s the big thing in your 
real world today. 

Mr. Nixon: Lots of luck explaining that, 
lots of luck explaining that to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Davidson: We understand that prob- 
ably you did not look beyond your own nose 
when you looked at the proposed inquiry that 
was put forward. 


Mr. S. Smith: It was yours. 


Mr. Davidson: I can fully understand that; 
and I can fully understand your position, 
because as I said earlier I don’t think there’s 
one party in this House that disagrees that 
Hydro should be included. But let’s get the 
facts first; and this Legislature then has as 
much right to have them included later as it 
has to have them in now and then taken out 


later. Let’s check what’s happening before 
we make the move. 


My. Lane: Right on, right on. 


Mr. Nixon: Let it be known that the main 
applause comes from the Conservatives for 
that NDP speech. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Chairman, I don't 
think there’s any doubt that there’s significant 
rationale for the inclusion of Hydro, one of 
the major industrial builders within this prov- 
ince, in an Act similar to this or the same as 
this. But it has been said that the bill was 
developed ignoring the recommendations of 
the Franks report. I should like to remind the 
members of this House that indeed some- 
what like the elephant, this bill has been two 
years in gestation. There is at this point a 
degree of urgency in the passing of the bill. 

Mr. Mancini: That’s because you kept with- 
drawing it. 

Mr. S. ‘Smith: You have had two years for 
the Hydro inquiry, why didn’t you do it? 

Hon. B. Stephenson: It is one bill that I 
feel should be brought into enactment as 
soon as possible, in order to proceed with the 
necessary methods to ensure that by this 
April there will be the mechanisms in place 
to permit both the trade unions and the em- 
ployers to attempt to provide some peace and 
some order within the construction industry. 


Mr. Nixon: We were ready to do it a year 
ago. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: We were also ready 
to do it a year ago and it was not possible to 
proceed at that time. 

However, we have not ignored the Franks 
report. It has been mentioned that the Franks 
report was favourable to the inclusion of the 
electrical power system segment in the in- 
dustrial, commercial and institutional sector, 
from which it is now separated. A fair read- 
ing of that part of Mr. Franks’ report, Mr. 
Chairman, would disclose that what Mr. 
Franks was actually putting forth were the 
views of some representatives of the industrial, 
commercial and institutional sector and others 
regarding the number of the sector. 

On page 73 of Mr. Frank’s report, he deals 
with upsetting projects and points out, I 
think quite clearly, that these require a spe- 
cial group to deal with associations, and that 
the provincial agreements would have to in- 
clude appendices dealing specifically with 
such projects. We have looked specifically at 
the industrial, commercial and institutional 
sector, because this was the one area in which 
there was a great measure of agreement be- 
tween employers and employees about the 
route which should be followed in order to 
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bring the kind of harmonious situation that 
we would hope to see within the construction 
industry. There has never been, I think, in 
the history of the development of any bill in 
this province, the kind of co-operation and 
the kind of mutual support which we have 
found in the development of Bill 22. 


[9:00] 


Although I recognize the rationale for the 
inclusion of Hydro, I would put it to this 
House that indeed it would be entirely dis- 
ruptive to the passage of this bill to include 
any specific date at this time for the inclusion 
of Hydro. Therefore, in light of the comments 
that were made within the clause-by-clause 
discussions of Bill 22 by the committee, I did 
propose that we would appoint an industrial 
inquiry commissioner to examine the feasi- 
bility, the methods, the potential costs, the 
difficulties and the method by which to bring 
Hydro into this bill or into a similar bill; and 
that we would do it within a very short 
period of time, we are prepared to do so. 

I would therefore ask the members of this 
House to defeat the amendment which has 
been proposed by the official opposition. 


Mr. O’Neil: I have a few closing remarks 
in regard to some of the statements that were 
made by some of the members of the third 
party, and also by the minister. 

Maybe we should let it be known that 
both of these parties are supporting Hydro in 
this particular case. I must say I think the 
members here who were not members of this 
committee should be aware of the fact that 
Ontario Hydro was given a chance to present 
a brief when this committee met in the city 
of Toronto. A brief was presented by them, 
and I know that they were well aware of some 
of the comments that were made across this 
province by some of the employers and some 
of the labour unions. 

I think when that brief was given to this 
committee in Toronto it should have been a 
stronger brief, in light of their knowing some 
of the arguments to have Ontario Hydro 
included. 

Things seemed to change around a bit, I 
recall, on the last two or three days of the 
committee meetings here in Toronto when 
Ontario Hydro was present at the clause-by- 
clause discussion. I know that our party 
members were invited out to lunch with the 
Deputy Minister of Labour and we were 
lobbied to see whether or not we would 
change our mind and go along with excluding 
Hydro altogether and going for this inquiry. 


Mr. Nixon: The NDP must have had a 
better lunch. 
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Mr. O'Neil: We didn’t go along with it. 
Mind you, the NDP were treated at dinner 
that night. It must have been a lot better 
dinner than it was lunch— 


Mr. Mackenzie: You got short-changed. 

Mr. O’Neil: —because when they came 
back they were for excluding Hydro and 
going for this inquiry. 

Mr. Reid: It is amazing what a dinner will 


do. 


Mr. Mancini: That’s what you call a free 
lunch. 


Mr. Kerrio: That’s no free lunch, that’s 
what it costs to support you. 


Mr. O’Neil: I must say with regard to the 
inquiry that has been suggested by the minis- 
ter—and I think she is possibly sincere in the 
setting up of this inquiry—what we as a party 
are afraid of is that in the past there have 
been too many inquiries that have been set 
up. We haven’t heard back from them, or if 
we have heard back from them the results 
have not been brought before this Legislature, 
or in other words acted upon. It is our fear 
as I say, if this inquiry is set up at the early 
date which she has promised, that we may 
not get it as soon as possible and we may 
not be able to bring about the changes in 
this bill which we would like to see. 

It was our proposal, I believe, or it may 
have been a proposal of one of the other 
parties, that if Ontario Hydro was included 
as of the end of April, 1980, and if the in- 
quiry brought in evidence that substantiated 
their claim that it was going to cost the prov- 
ince more to have Ontario Hydro included, 
then at that time the bill could be brought 
back before this Legislature, the changes 
could be made and Ontario Hydro could be 
excluded or a specific date set for inclusion; 
that was our feeling on that particular matter. 

Mr. Nixon: What could be more reasonable 
than thatP We are going to have a balanced 
budget, almost, by then. 

Mr. O’Neil: We have been accused— 

Mr. Eaton: That would disappoint you, 
wouldn’t it? | 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Order, please. 

Mr. Reid: We won't have to worry about 
you people bringing it in. 

Mr. Nixon: You won't be there. You will 
be out selling white beans. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Will the members 
of the House please allow the member for 
Quinte to continue? 

Mr. O'Neil: We don’t really believe, as has 
been suggested by some of the other members, 
that by including Ontario Hydro in this as 
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of April 30, 1980, we will destroy the bar- 
gaining system. 
Mr. Nixon: Of course not. 


Mr. O’Neil: We figure that we will tighten 
up on the bargaining system. 

Mr. Mancini: And a number of other 
things. 

Mr. O’Neil: We know that in this Legisla- 
ture we have had discussions just over the 
last week on the overspending, in millions 
of dollars, by Ontario Hydro on some of its 
projects. We are for tightening up the bar- 
gaining system and the cost that Ontario 
Hydro is incurring for the people in this 
province. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Why make the workers 
pay? 

Mr. Samis: What are you insinuating? 

Mr. Mackenzie: Why tighten up on the 
bargaining? 

Mr. O’Neil: I think it was the member for 
Sudbury (Mr. Germa) who said: “They 
flipped over there, and you fellows flopped”; 
and I think that’s very true. 

(Mr. Deputy Chairman: Would the member 
please ignore the interjections and continue? 

Mr. O’Neil: I’m trying, Mr. Chairman, I’m 
trying very hard. 

One of our members mentioned the chair- 
man, I think the chairman did an excellent 
job during these hearings across the province 
and was very non-partisan. It’s a pleasure to 
hear him tonight and have him say what he 
felt during those hearings, and yet he held 
back from saying them. 

Again, too, it was mentioned by the chair- 
man of the committee that we were faced 
over the lunch hour with a cost of $25 mil- 
lion which was thrown at us by Hydro. We 
contend, in the Liberal Party, that that cost 
could have been in savings if we include On- 
tario Hydro and go along with this amend- 
ment. So the amendment stands as far as we 
are concerned. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: All in favour of 
Mr. O’Neil’s amendment please say “aye.” 

All those opposed please say “nay.” 

In the opinion of the Chair the “nays” have 
it. 

Shall this vote be stacked? 

Agreed. 

Are there any further comments on this 
bill? The member for Quinte. 


Mr. O’Neil: Mr. Chairman, to save a bit of 
time, the next amendment that we will have 
will be the deletion of sections 137 to 140 of 
the Act, as set out in section 3 of the bill. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: Shall sections 126 
to 136, inclusive, as set out in section 3 of 
the bill, carry? 


Mr. Mackenzie: No, I have some com- 
ments on section 130 of the Act. 

We moved an amendment in committee 
which I think it is worth mentioning. We did 
manage to achieve support on this one. I 
think it was the only one we got support on 
and that we could carry in committee. 

You will notice in the revised bill the 
words underlined, “subject to the ratification 
procedures of employee bargaining agency.” 
The bill, without that, simply said, and it 
may have been legitimate but it worried us, 
“shall vest in the employee bargaining agency, 
but only for the purposes of conducting bar- 
gaining and concluding a provincial agree- 
ment.” 

The argument was made by the ministry 
that, obviously, it would be subject to rati- 
fication of the trade that was involved. That 
did not satisfy us. We felt we had to make it 
very clear, because one of the concerns ex- 
pressed out in the province was whether or 
not that ratification was going to go back 
through the normal procedures of the trade, 
since there are a variety of different ratifica- 
tion procedures used in the construction in- 
dustry. We asked for the amendment, and 
I’m happy to say that particular amendment 
has been added to the bill and those are the 


underlying words in section 130. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: Is there any fur- 
ther comment from members on section 3 


of the bill? 


Mr. Bounsall: Mr. Chairman, I rise in con- 
nection with section 133 of the Act as set 
out in section 3 of the bill, not with an 
amendment, but a comment that in committee 
this was one section on which I moved an 
amendment very similar in intent to the 
amendment that was just spoken on by the 
member for Hamilton East, in the sense that 
we wanted to make it clear in the bill, as 
clear as we can to anyone reading it, what 
was expected and anticipated. 

The member for Hamilton East mentioned 
that we had moved the amendment, which 
was carried, that we indicate somewhere in 
the bill that we expected a ratification vote 
to be taken on the provincial contract reached 
by the constituent local groups that form that 
particular bargaining group, even if the deci- 
sion of that particular trade might be, in terms 
of ratifying, to pass a resolution letting its 
negotiating and bargaining committee con- 
clude the agreement without referral back. 
That also is one of the ways of ratifying. 
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We wanted to make this clear, because 
of the concerns brought to us across the prov- 
ince by both management and labour groups 
about the local appendices, and how much 
would be included in the local appendices 
and would their local particular differences 
be recognized in a province-wide agreement, 
which is, of course, anticipated but not men- 
tioned at all in the bill. This was the appro- 
priate place to make a reference to the fact 
that there would be local appendices and 
that we expected local appendices, which 
would maybe be quite large at the beginning 
and disappear slowly with time to what would 
be, in most cases, one agreement covering the 
entire province; but which none the less, in 
any particular trade may, for example, to take 
into account the particular differences in camp 
type construction in the north, exist forever. 

So we had at this section introduced an 
amendment in committee that said: “Nothing 
in this section prohibits the inclusion of ap- 
pendices to the provincial agreement relating 
to designated regions,” simply so that anyone 
reading this bill would be reassured. We 
expected that many of the contractors and 
construction workers unfamiliar with reading 
legislation would, in fact, pick this up and 
read it and wonder no doubt why there was 
no mention of local appendices. 

This would simply be an assurance, by put- 
ting it in the bill, that we expected such 
things to exist, particularly at the beginning— 
it is very necessary at the beginning—and in- 
cluding it in the bill was simply a matter of 
clarity to assure both sides what our intent 
was and that nothing in the bill prohibited 
local appendices to be appended to the 
province-wide agreement. 

Again, it was a clarificational and educa- 
tional type of amendment for both sides in 
this bill. We regret to say very much that 
neither of the committee members from the 
other two parties saw fit to feel that this 
clarification, this additional piece of informa- 
tion in the bill, which would help to allay 
fears—not at the top level of the union or the 
top bargaining position in the employer bar- 
gaining agent, but someone just interested in 
what was happening—that there would not be 
local appendices. 

I think we certainly could have included 
it with no loss of intent to the bill. We won’t 
make the amendment, but I wanted to point 
out to the House that we did make it in com- 
mittee and we felt it was a worthwhile 
amendment from the simple fact of clarity 
in legislation, something which we as legis- 
lators should strive to achieve. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I might simply say 
there is nothing in this bill which inhibits 


the inclusion of local appendices and _ it 
seemed to us an unnecessary addition to bring 
this in. 

[9:15] 

I would defy the hon. member for Windsor- 
Sandwich to find anyone who would sit down 
to read Bill 22 as light evening reading in 
front of a fire, with a glass of cognac, or some- 
thing of that sort. It is not something which 
the average individual is going to sit down 
and read; he is going to look at it for a very 
real purpose. If we can assist him in sorting 
out whichever difficulties he may have with 
the bill, the Ministry of Labour will be de- 
lighted to do so. But we didn’t see the pur- 
pose of encumbering the bill with extra lan- 
guage, simply in order to make it enjoyable. 

Mr. O’Neil: As clarification on some of the 
comments made by the member for Windsor- 
Sandwich it is our understanding also—and 
I think we have that commitment from the 
minister and from the ministry staff—that the 
local appendices are understood to be in- 
cluded as part of the bill, even though the 
explanation was not in the explanation part. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I think to some extent that 
the explanation of the Minister of Labour is 
exactly why that should have been in. It is 
not the reading that you would sit down and 
do with a glass of cognac in the evening; it 
is because this bill will have a profound 
effect on the bargaining in the entire con- 
struction industry. 

One of the things we ran into in the hear- 
ings across the province of Ontario was that 
some regions had established some local bar- 
gaining practices. They were fearful—that 
came through loud and clear right across the 
province—as to the loss of some of the things 
they had been able to negotiate on a regional 
or local basis. We felt that nothing may in- 
hibit it, but nothing says that is the case in 
the bill, either. If you have had some experi- 
ence with collective bargaining, you are very 
cautious about what rights you don't have in 
that particular legislation. 

The other point I wanted to make just 
briefly on the same section and I believe the 
following one, is simply that we also argued 
at this point, and it was pretty obvious that 
it was a losing argument from the word go, 
but we argued the problem that probably 
causes as much trouble as any other issue in 
the construction industry in bargaining. That 
is the double-breasted unionism. 

When a worker is organized and certified 
and when a collective agreement is signed, 
that covers that particular worker in that 
trade across the province of Ontario. But, un- 
fortunately, it doesn’t necessarily cover the 
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contractor. He is covered only in the region 
in which he is certified. 


Mr. Kerrio: Or if he works for Hydro. 


Mr. Mackenzie: This leads to as much 
trouble as any other particular problem in the 
whole construction bargaining situation. 

We did have one amendment in that area 
and made some additional arguments, but ob- 
viously didn’t have the support of the com- 
mittee to carry the amendment. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: Any further com- 
ment on section 3 of the bill? 


Mr. O’Neil: Mr. Chairman, if you are 
dealing with sections 137 to 140 of the Act 
as set out in section 3 of the bill, we will 
oppose those sections and ask for their re- 
moval from the bill. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: Do you wish to 
comment on the matter? 

Mr. O’Neil: Yes, I do. Again there have 
been days and days of comments concerning 
the removal of sections 137 to 140 from the 
bill. We feel that the co-ordinating agency 
should not be legislated by the government. 
We feel that if there is going to be a co- 
ordinating agency it should be one that is 
formed by the contractors, by the employers 
themselves, rather than by legislation. We 
have a worry that if the government steps 
into this process they are stepping into a 
process I don’t believe they have entered into 
before. It is something that the labour unions 
do not have by legislation on the other side. 

As I said, we discussed these comments for 
days and days in committee. I think our 
views have been made known. Rather than 
prolong it, we ask for the removal of those 
sections from the bill. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: You are moving an 
amendment that section 137 be deleted? 

Mr. O’Neil: Voting against it. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I am glad that my col- 
leagues on the right have come around on 
this particular issue. We moved this in com- 
mittee. I guess one of the prerogatives of the 
official opposition is that you may get first 
crack at it in the House, but we moved it in 
committee. It required a one-week delay, as 
I recall it—they had to have a caucus to de- 
cide whether or not they were going to 
support us on this particular amendment. 

I just want to make the point very clearly 
that there was no question from the word go 
that if there was a deficiency in this bill, in 
our opinion it was the co-ordinating agency, 
sections 137 to 140, which did in effect stack 
the deck as far as construction workers are 
concerned. And there was no question that it 
had to be removed. 


We listened and listened carefully to the 
arguments in committee, but there was little 
doubt in our caucus fairly early in the game 
that this was the centre of most of the prob- 
lem. It was an amendment that we moved 
and, quite frankly, we're very delighted to be 
able to support our colleagues on the right 
on this particular amendment, now that 
they've seen the light from our moving it in 
committee. 


An hon. member: You need a third hand 
to pat yourself on the back. 


Mr. Mancini: I also would like to rise in 
support of my colleague’s amendment to 
delete sections 137 to 140 inclusive. We heard 
a great deal of debate on this subject in the 
committee. I dare say that 90 per cent of the 
unions were against the co-ordinating agency 
as were at least 50 per cent of the employers. 


Mr. Kerrio: So the NDP didn’t make up 
their own minds. 


Mr. Nixon: We know who pulls the strings. 


Mr. Mancini: I also would like to say that 
never before has the government ever taken 
such a drastic step as to legislate this type 
of co-ordinating agency. It has never done 
that for the unions and I don’t think it ever 
will. I don’t think that we should have it done 
for the management side. 

I would like to say that they've had a co- 
ordinating agency in two other jurisdictions 
across this country, in British Columbia and 
in Quebec, and it has not worked out well 
at all. We have had prolonged strikes in those 
areas and the total bargaining system had 
broken down. I say we have to make Bill 22 
so that it will work. I say to the House from 
all the briefs that we received and from all 
the knowledge that we have been able to 
obtain, if we leave sections 137 to 140 in the 
pill, this type of bargaining in the construc- 
tion industry will not be successful. 

One looks at section 137 and sees the extra- 
ordinary powers we are giving to this co- 
ordinating agency, such as to set a fee. I 
think the members of this House should know 
that the main organization which wishes to 
be the co-ordinating agency is $150,000 in 
debt. When we asked them why they were in 
that debt position, they simply stated: “If we 
had to get the money, we're sure that we 
could.” When the government legislates their 
fees, I guess they sure would be able to get 
the money. Also, we were unable to obtain 
from the minister what the constitution would 
read. We were also unable to obtain from the 
minister how this would stop multi-trade bar- 
gaining from prevailing in an atmosphere 
where it was to be single-trade bargaining. 
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All of these points were made _ very 
strongly in the committee. I'm glad to see 
the opposition is in agreement with this. It 
would have been voted down in the com- 
mittee, except the chairman was a member 
of the opposition. I would want to point out 
to the members of this House, never in all the 
sittings of the committee had anyone sub- 
stituted for the member for Wellington- 
Dufferin-Peel. On the final day, when we had 
the most important vote in the committee, all 
of a sudden, we had substitutes by members 
who had not sat one day in the committee. 


Mr. Kerrio: They had their orders. 


Mr. Mancini: It was just a little bit of 
hanky-panky. You knew darn well then that 
that those sections would not have carried, 
if the chairman had been a member of the 
government party. I think that our position 
has been put forth very plainly and strongly. 
I want Bill 22 to work. I’m sure it will, once 
we delete this section. I support the amend- 
ments proposed by my colleague from Quinte. 


Mr. Bounsall: We, of course, placed this 
amendment fairly early in the committee stage 
of this bill, as soon as we got it. We are 
delighted that after a week’s delay, which 
they took to consider their position on it, the 
Liberal Party members in that committee sup- 
ported us on this. 


Speaking to the content of the deletion, it 
never struck me as unreasonable if you had 
20-odd—whatever number it turns out to be— 
employer bargaining agencies on the em- 
ployers’ side conducting bargaining in their 
particular trade fields, that they would not 
find it reasonable to meet together from time 
to time—in fact, rather compelling that they 
should meet together from time to time—to 
say: “What are you doing in the bargaining 
in your field?” 

It simply makes such common, ordinary, 
good sense for that to happen. Yet in this bill, 
and from the representations from across the 
province to us from some on the contractors’ 
side, and indeed from the officials from the 
ministry side, we are told that they are such 
individualists on the contractors’ side of the 
construction industry that there would be no 
way this bill would work unless we legislated 
that representatives of these 25 or 24 bargain- 
ing agents must get together. We are also told 
that they are so incapable of pulling them- 
selves together for what would be various 
obvious interested conversations from time to 
time that we are going to have to write their 
constitution for them, set the regulations for 
appointing a board of directors and legislate 
through regulations the fees which must be 
collected from the other contractors in the 


province or the whole thing would fall apart. 
That just isn’t reasonable. 

‘We do know that there are two or three of 
the contractor groups that would show real 
reluctance to come together—some of the 
general contractors from Toronto, the me- 
chanical contractors from across the province, 
I believe, and a few others. But it strikes me 
that it is to their detriment if they don’t wish 
to get together informally from time to time. 
We should expect this. It makes no sense 
whatsoever to set into motion the legislation 
of a group on the management side, to set 
their fees and outline their duties, responsi- 
bilities and privileges, because they can’t get 
together. 

A lot of discussion at all of our presenta- 
tions revolved around the formation of the 
co-ordinating council; in virtually all] of our 
presentations it was mentioned. The manage- 
ment side, in the presentations they made to 
us, clearly saw this as a group that would 
have a lot of influence when they got to- 
gether on the individual trade bargaining; 
they stated that, in fact, irrespective of section 
140, which says that co-ordinating agency 
shall not exercise the bargaining rights held 
by the employer bargaining agency. 

In the words of one of the submitters to 
us, “who is kidding whom?” When we legis- 
late this body together, they are going to be 
there for the sole purpose of trying to in- 
fluence the bargaining that goes on in every 
individual single trade. That is the reason 
they are there. That is the reason we would 
legislate them. It is in their own best interests 
to do it voluntarily. But, for heaven’s sake, 
again, who is kidding whom? There is no 
way we are going to cause this group to come 
together under legislation of this House to 
do that kind of a job, which no doubt they 
would do, in trying to influence the individual 
trades, irrespective of section 140, because 
how can you enforce section 140? Who is 
ever going to know what goes on behind the 
closed doors of that legislated agency if these 
sections carry in the bill? They could go 
ahead and do the exact opposite of section 
140 and no one would know. 


[9:30] 


If they want to come together voluntarily 
to do it, that’s up to them. I suspect that 
they will and I suspect that the two or three 
which are determined to sit outside of that 
voluntary group with time will come. To me, 
it really makes little difference whether they 
come together or not. If I was a contractor 
and part of one of the employer bargaining 
agencies, I certainly would want to get to- 
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gether with my colleagues and transfer some 
information. 

I would say the employer bargaining 
agency in each trade which does the bargain- 
ing has to collect some sort of a fee from the 
contractors who belong to their employer 
bargaining agency. For a very slight extra 
fee, if at all, you can provide enough funds 
for them to meet over lunch some place from 
time to time. But to set into shape by legis- 
lation a whole hierarchy which they have to 
attend and give them the right to collect a 
given type of fee from all the contractors in 
order to support that superstructure is not 
something we can support and simply is bad 
legislation. 

I might say at this point that this is one 
thing in which the author of the report into 
province-wide bargaining in construction, Mr. 
Don Franks—who did a very good job, I 
should say, in that report and had to put up 
with us on the committee in the hearings 
across the province—disagreed with the mem- 
bers of the NDP in that committee and 
eventually, with the Liberals coming around 
to our point of view, the Liberals as well, 
I would say to Mr. Franks, you are not per- 
fect in every respect. This is the one area 
in which you are flawed. 

To the minister, I say it is obvious if we'd 
had the normal chairman situation in the 
committee these clauses would have been 
deleted in the committee. It is obvious when 
we are here with the numbers that the oppo- 
sition have relative to the government, that 
these sections will be removed tonight. I 
would say to the minister that, faced with 
that inevitability, she would not fight this to 
the final stage but simply get up and ac- 
knowledge, however she wants to say it, why 
she wants these sections still in the bill but 
face and recognize the reality and simply 
remove them. If not, we will have to vote 
them out and that will happen. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I appreciate the soli- 
citous comments made by my hon. colleage 
from Windsor-Sandwich but there are some 
points I think should be made regarding 
sections 137 to 140. Although the concept of 
multi-trade bargaining has been rejected as 
unworkable and retrogressive by all of the 
parties in this portion of the construction in- 
dusty, it is equally recognzed that province- 
wide bargaining in single trades cannot exist 
in a vacuum and particularly within the ICI 
sector. There must be intertrade links of 
communication and that has to be on both 
sides of the bargaining table. 

At the present time, on the trade union side 
there is a very effective co-ordinating me- 
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chanism. There has been a history of inter- 
change of information, of interunion co-opera- 
tion through the provincial building trades 
council, and it has been effective. It would 
be, I suppose, Utopian if indeed we could 
anticipate that voluntarily the employers in 
this sector would come together with that 
kind of unified approach to the implementa- 
tion of the progress of Bill 22. However, it 
is our information that past efforts in this 
area have been singularly unsuccessful and 
that some specific kind of moulding mechan- 
ism was necessary, if this were to come about. 

There isn’t any doubt in my mind that the 
employers are capable of developing within 
legislation any kind of co-ordinated informa- 
tion-sharing agency. We have not specified 
any group exactly that should be doing this, 
nor do I intend to, because I believe that they 
have initiative and enough interest in this to 
come together in the kind of group which 
will be acceptable to the vast majority of the 
employers within the ICI sector of the con- 
struction industry. There does have to be 
some balance. 

When we're looking at this proposal I think 
we should look at it not from the actual 
drafting of the legislation but from our con- 
cern about the success of the process. If the 
process is to be successful, balance has to be 
achieved on both sides. This is an unusual 
step, there’s no doubt about that, but this is 
an unusual bill. There has never been this 
kind of labour legislation introduced in the 
province of Ontario before. It is an experi- 
ment. 

It’s an experiment which we think will 
work. We think that it will assist trade unions 
and assist employers to work together co- 
operatively in an effective kind of way to 
ensure that the kind of disruptive programs 
and incidents which occur in this portion of 
the construction industry will be less likely 
to occur in the future. 

I feel rather strongly that one of the major 
mechanisms of this bill is being deleted on 
the motion of the official opposition and sup- 
ported by the third party. I want this bill to 
be successful. It is my understanding and my 
strong feeling that the way we can make it 
successful at this time is to develop within it 
the information-sharing agency on the em- 
ployers’ side, which would provide the 
balance. I would urge the members of the 
opposition to withdraw their opposition to the 
inclusion of these sections at this time. 

It is quite possible that within a relatively 
short period of time this section of the bill 
will not be necessary, and it is quite possible 
when this process really begins to roll that 
indeed it might be deleted. But for the initia- 
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tion of this process by this bill we feel that 
an information-sharing mechanism for em- 
ployers is essential— 


Mr. S. Smith: That is the opposite of what 
you just said about Hydro. 


Mr. Kerrio. We will trade you off for 
Hydro. 


Hon. B. Stephenson; —therefore I would 
support the retention of these sections. 


Mr. S. Smith: Mr. Chairman, I’m very 
happy to speak on this portion of the bill. 
I'm particularly happy to rise just after that 
rather surprising suggestion by the hon. 
Minister of Labour, with regard to sections 
137 and 140, that if we were to find later on 
that we didn’t like them for some reason we 
could always remove them at that point. 
When the same minister rose in this House 
not an hour ago with regard to our attempt 
to include Hydro in the bill, and our state- 
ment that if we then didn’t like it and it 
sounded too expensive, we would have two 
years to remove that portion of the bill, she 
said that was impossible. “Better to leave it 
out now and we can always put it in later.” 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I did not. 


Mr. S. Smith: Yet on this occasion she says 
we can always take it out later. So apparently 
whether we put it in or we take it out sooner 
or later, seems to depend very much on the 
point of view of the minister about the in- 
dividual amendment in question. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Stuart, I do wish you 
would listen. 


Mr. Nixon: She wants to have it both ways. 
Mr. Germa: You should understand that. 


Mr. S. Smith: As to the sections we are 
now discussing, weve given considerable 
thought to this matter because we recognize 
the history of construction trade bargaining in 
Ontario is, shall we say, a chequered one. We 
recognize that the large number of contractors 
compared to the relatively small number of 
unions, the lack of organization among the 
contractors compared to the, I think, excellent 
organization which is a credit to the union 
movement, has made it very difficult for the 
contractors to ever adopt even the slightest 
concert in their efforts or the slightest co- 
ordination. 

Many of them are very sensitive about this 
and they recognize that on a voluntary basis 
their history of co-ordinating their activities 
has been a dismal one at best. They therefore 
have come—not all of them but in part—to the 
minister and they have come to us with the 
request that there be some co-ordinating 
agency legislated into the Act. They feel that 
somehow or other they can go to their errant 
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members and their errant friends and wave a 
copy of the Act at them and say, “You see, 
there is an agency in the Act,” and that some- 
how then people would co-ordinate their 
efforts. 

Of course, in the first place, looking at it 
just from the point of view that these people 
have brought to the attention of the Legisla- 
ture and giving them the benefit of considera- 
tion at the very least, there is no guarantee 
that the simple legislating of such an agency 
would bring about a co-ordinated approach 
anyway. Secondly, if they want such an 
agency, there’s absolutely nothing to prevent 
them from organizing such an agency with- 
out the benefit, dubious as it may be, of legis- 
lation. 

In the third place, as I have pointed out 
to many of these contractors, if the bill is 
accepted with the sections that are presently 
printed in the matter before us, the con- 
tractors will find that they must from time 
to time prove that that co-ordinating agency 
“adequately represents” the contractors as 
a whole. 

That whole procedure of proving this, that 
whole procedure of being subject to the 
regulations that the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council may, in wisdom or otherwise, from 
time to time bring diown in this province, is 
something that frankly I think the contractors 
are very foolish to want to get involved 
with. I think they are much better off to 
have the freedom of organizing their activi- 
ties any way they please, co-ordinating them- 
selves any way they please, without having 
inscribed in any form of legislation and sub- 
ject to any regulations, a number of proced- 
ures to prove the adequacy of their repre- 
sentatives and so on and so forth. 

I believe, frankly, that it is not in the 
interests of the employers to try to form this 
type of co-ordinating agency. I have told 
them very frankly that I believe they are 
overreacting to the long history they have 
had of squabbles among themselves and diffi- 
culties co-ordinating their efforts. In fact, 
under the present circumstances, they are 
obligated to band together anyhow into bar- 
gaining agencies for each of the trade by 
trade bargainings. Consequently, were not 
speaking now of hundreds or thousands of 
individual contractors. We're only speaking 
of what is it—the minister can correct me, 
1A nod 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Twenty-five. 


Mr. S. Smith: —a relatively small number 
of individual bargaining agents that have 
already been an amalgamation, so to speak, 
of large groups of contractors. It should not 
be an insurmountable problem for these peo- 
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ple to, from time to time, communicate with 
one another—which is what they propose 
the co-ordinating agency would be, an agency 
for communication—it should not be an in- 
surmountable obstacle for even 25 of these 
groups to chat with each other from time to 
time about how things are going. 

Mr. Nixon: They probably belong to the 
same club. 


Mr. S. Smith: In any case, I do believe 
from their own point of view they'd be better 
off outside the realm of legislation and hav- 
ing to prove that every time some contractor 
might say that that agency isn’t adequately 
representing him there would have to be 
some procedure by which we could judge 
whether or not a majority truly— 

Hon. B. Stephenson: The Labour Relations 
Board. 


Mr. S. Smith: —were in favour of the 
organization. The Labour Relations Board 
would have to get involved. What do they 
need, this for? They can have all the co- 
ordination they like without having to go 
through the nonsense of being able to wave 
a useless piece of paper which would some- 
how or other in their minds bring certain 
errant contractors into line, which it would, 
in fact, have no power to do anyhow. 

So we see the Act confers nothing but 
trouble upon the contractors and, in any 
case, it gives them no benefits they wouldn’t 
have without the Act. 

Let’s look at it from the point of view 
of the union people. They have, as you can 
well understand, a fair amount of concern 
about how this new experimental approach 
to bargaining is going to work. Nobody 
knows what the future holds in this case 
All of us hope in good faith that the best 
interests of the people of Ontario will be 
advanced by this bill, and that’s why the 
bill will pass, but naturally there’s nervous- 
ness on both sides. 

It’s terribly important, it seems to me, 
therefore, that this bill start in an atmosphere 
of acceptance and a willingness to co-operate 
and a willingness to show a certain degree 
of trust and acceptance on both sides of 
the bargaining table. 

The labour unions feel, and with some 
justification, I suspect, that the co-ordinat- 
ing agency issue, the issue of trying to legis- 
late a co-ordinating agency, is to some extent 
either the thin edge of the wedge or— 


Mr. Foulds: To coin a new phrase. 


Mr. S. Smith: —a remnant of some kind 
related to the desire on the part of the 
employers to have multi-trade rather than 
single-trade bargaining. Many of the unions 


have spoken on this matter—the minister is 
aware of this—and the unions have a fear 
that this is some effort to try one way or 
another to bring about a multi-trade situa- 
tion instead of a single-trade system, because 
most of the contractors are very frank in the 
fact that they would have preferred multi- 
trade, and it’s the unions’ reticence to go 
any further than single-trade bargaining at 
this time which has brought about Bill 22 
and its many previous incarnations under 
different numerical designations. 

Our feeling, therefore, is that the unions 
have shown good faith in this matter. There 
is no similar legislated group on behalf of 
co-ordinating unions one with the other. 
The unions have shown a willingness to try 
this. The contractors have shown a willing- 
ness to try this. It’s, to be colloquial about it, 
a new ball game, frankly. I think the con- 
tractors are still a trifle nervous about this 
because of their past experience. I think 
they should give the new ball game a chance. 

We believe this bill is basically a good 
bill. We believe the work that’s gone into 
it in the committee has basically been con- 
structive and excellent work among members 
of all parties on the committee, and we are 
very pleased about that. 

[9:45] 

With regard to sections 137 to 140, how- 
ever, we think the labour people are correct 
from their point of view of not wishing to see 
inscribed in the legislation a somewhat one- 
sided piece of work, as such sections would 
be; and from the point of view of the con- 
tractors, we frankly think that their desire to 
see this in the law is understandable but, in 
my view, misguided. I think their own inter- 
ests and the interests of working people and 
the interests of all Ontarians will be far 
better served by leaving that out of the legis- 
lation and allowing the contractors, among 
their bargaining agents, to work out their 
own means of co-ordination and communica- 
tion which, I’m sure, would be quite accep- 
table to everyone in Ontario. Thats why we 
will support the deletion of sections 137 to 
140. 

Mr. Pope: As I understand the arguments 
that have been raised with respect to the 
deletion of sections 137 through 140, par- 
ticularly the last comments by the hon. 
Leader of the Opposition they are that in the 
absence of a systematic agreement between 
employer and employee with respect to com- 
pulsory multi-trade bargaining there should 
be no legislated agreement between employ- 
ers and employees with respect to single- 
trade collective bargaining throughout the 
province. 
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I might say that that is not my under- 
standing. I believe that the hon. Leader of 
the Opposition stated his position that those 
employer agencies, or organizations, that sub- 
mitted to the resource development commit- 
tee their support for the concept of a co- 
ordinating agency to deal with province-wide 
collective bargaining on a single-trade basis 
were misguided. I believe that was his com- 
ment. He also indicated that he felt that 
contractors have shown a willingness to try 
a voluntary system. 

All I can say with respect to the Leader of 
the Opposition is that the reading of the 
brief submitted to the standing committee 
with respect to this matter has not shown 
that the contractors have a willingness to try 
a voluntary co-ordinating agency. In fact, 
the majority of their briefs submit that there 
is need for a mandatory co-ordinating agency. 
These are people who have been dealing with 
the problems of province-wide collective bar- 
gaining, or the lack thereof in Ontario, for a 
period of years now. Their submissions and 
their problems were brought before the com- 
mittee. It was their feeling, based on their 
experience, with some exceptions, that there 
is need for a mandatory co-ordinating agency 
to provide some balance and to provide some 
system of order in the collective bargaining 
relationships between employers and em- 
ployees. 

The comments that I heard and I read on 
the briefs with respect to some contracting 
associations which did not support the con- 
cept of a mandatory co-ordinating agency had 
to do with the fact that they felt that, to 
some extent, their own specific trade, or their 
own specific area with respect to multi-trade 
bargaining was sufficiently organized as it 
was. I would submit that, on balance of the 
submissions made to the committee by the 
employers, there’s no basis at all for saying 
that the contractors have indicated a willing- 
ness to try a voluntary co-ordinating agency 
system. In fact, exactly the opposite is taking 
place. 

I think that any reasoned analysis of the 
submissions shows that if we are to have an 
effective single-trade, province-wide, bargain- 
ing system in Ontario with respect to certain 
sectors of the construction industry, that we 
will need to have the type of agency that has 
been envisaged by sections 137 to 140 of the 
Act and, therefore, that the amendment pro- 
posed is not in accordance with the wishes 
generally, or the type of bargaining relation- 
ship that is desired in Ontario. Nor is it in 
accordance with the wishes of the majority of 
contractors who have made their feelings 


known to the committee. For that reason, I 
think that this amendment should be opposed. 


Mr. Charlton: I rise in support of the 
amendments. Sections 187 to 140 of the Act 
provide for me, at least, and I think for most 
of us on this side of the House, the one 
major contradiction in this bill. When we are 
going through it, it was said over and over 
again that many of the sections were silent 
on the structure that the bargaining agents 
would take on both sides—the union side and 
the employer side. It was said that they were 
silent because the ministry didn’t want to 
interfere in the internal structures of those 
organizations—that the organizations should 
be able to establish them and make them 
workable on their own. 

Then we get to the end of the bill—sections 
137 to 140—and we find exactly the opposite 
view. Because the contractors have com- 
plained that they haven’t been able to co- 
ordinate voluntarily, we are going to legislate 
it. We are going to interfere in the internal 
structure, 

During the committee hearings, I heard 
from the minister and from the ministry ofh- 
cials conflicting points of view about the 
union side in terms of co-ordination. Some 
felt that the unions were doing an effective 
job of co-ordinating and others from the 
ministry felt that they weren’t. But whichever 
the case, there is certainly nothing in the bill 
which sets up a mandatory co-ordinating 
agency for the employee side, and that’s a 
contradiction. The bill is supposed to be pro- 
viding balance in the construction industry in 
Ontario. 

It seems to me, as has been suggested by a 
number of the speakers, that this is a new ball 
game. To a large degree, in the bargaining 
agencies on both sides, there is going to be a 
smaller number of people involved—20 or 25 
bargaining agencies. In a much larger situa- 
tion there are some serious questions in every- 
body’s mind about exactly what direction the 
negotiations are going to take—in terms of 
local appendices and all of the other things 
we have talked about. Here both sides will 
find co-ordination almost absolutely necessary 
in their process. They are not going to be ina 
position to not talk to each other, as they have 
been in smaller groups at the local level. 

The one thing that frightens the trade union 
side about this mandatory co-ordinating 
agency is not only their own internal fear of 
what legislating a co-ordinating agency will 
mean, but it is a fear that’s born from having 
sat in on the hearings and listened to a num- 
ber of the contractors’ side saying quite 
clearly and emphatically that the co-ordin- 
ating agency had to be there and had to be 
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mandatory so that very definitely they could 
control the mavericks on the contractors’ 
side and bring them into line. And that’s 
not what the bill says that co-ordination 
should be about. 

Co-ordination, according to the minister 
and the ministry staff, is supposed to be an 
exchange of information. But it was made 
quite clear to me, and I think most of the 
members of the committee, that the con- 
tractors felt quite strongly that the influence 
would be great and that the ability of, as 
they called them, “mavericks” to flee the fold 
would be lost. 

For those reasons we are very happy to 
see the opposition party move these amend- 
ments as we very strongly felt the position 
ourselves and moved these amendments in 
the committee ourselves. We. feel very 
strongly that not only are we going to sup- 
port these amendments, but that if these 
sections remain in the bill we will find our- 
selves in the position of not being able to 
support the bill. 


Mr. Chairman: All those in favour of sec- 
tions 137 to 140, inclusive, as set out in sec- 
tion 3, will please say “aye.” 

Those opposed will please say “nay.” 

In my opinion, the nays have it. 

This will be stacked for a vote at 10:15. 

Sections 4 and 5 of the bill agreed to. 


SUCCESSION LAW REFORM ACT 


House in committee on Bill 60, An Act to 
reform the Law respecting Succession to the 
Estates of Deceased Persons. 

Mr. Deputy Chairman: I would point out 
to the members of the committee that at a 
previous sitting we carried through, to section 
53, the end of part II. 

Is there any further discussion, comments 
or amendments on this bill? 

On section 54: 


Mr. Lawlor: I want to talk about section 
54, and part IV, having to do with survivor- 
ship. Just before I do, and in line with an 
alteration that has been made, I want to 
mention for the record and in Hansard that 
part IV on survivorship was formerly part Il 
with respect to the next preceding earlier 
bill. There have been so many of them that 
it is somewhat difficult to keep track. 

This is the new edition and it has been 
added to. With your permission, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would ask the Attorney General if 
those brand new sections in part III in the 
designation of beneficiaries, which I know 
we are over—just one question if you will— 
had been properly presented to, let’s say, the 


wills section of the bar ‘association and thor- 
oughly perused—because to date, apart from 
the work in this House, it hasn’t been can- 
vassed or analysed. Has that received full 
approval? 


[10:00] 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Mr. Chairman, I 
can’t give the member for Lakeshore any 
specific assurance in respect to the wills and 
trusts section of the bar association. As I 
think the member for Lakeshore appreciates, 
what we're concerned about is the uniformity 
of legislation throughout the Dominion of 
Canada, and these sections are really based 
on the recommended Act that has come from 
the uniformity law commissioners. 

'’m confident that the bar association will 
support these particular sections, but I can’t 
give you any specific assurance that it has 
given its specific approval. Again, it’s based 
on the recommended uniform Act, and I 
think the member for Lakeshore would agree 
it is certainly in the public interest to make 
these sections as uniform as possible through- 
out the Dominion. 

I know that these sections, for example, 
have been adopted by the previous govern- 
ment of Manitoba and the present govern- 
ment of Alberta. 


Mr. Lawlor: Mr. Chairman, it would be 
an abuse of procedure if I pushed it very 
much further. I have just, if you will, one 
further word on these designations. When 
you, by a piece of paper which is not a will, 
designate for the purpose of an insurance 
company or a pension fund a new beneficiary 
without shrouding it in sufficient safeguards 
with respect to fraud or with respect to alter- 
ation, I would have thought that that would 
be a matter of fair contention. It is a shame, 
in a way, that the particular sections which 
are completely new and inserted into the 
last edition were not given greater approval. 

If the Commission on the Uniformity of 
Laws in Canada finds that acceptable, then 
who is the mere member for Lakeshore to 
take umbrage? Nevertheless, I find it very 
questionable and I think you should look at 
it. That is too easy a way to change the 
designation. You surround the will with all 
kinds of safeguards to see that it is done 
properly with the witnessing and where the 
signature goes, but with a slip of paper you 
can alter where your insurance money Is 
going to go. 

ll go on, Mr. Chairman, if I may. We're 
on to survivorship, section 61, the old section 
54, This is a commendable change. I can't 
spend a great deal of time on it. Previously, 
if, in a common accident, the two parties 
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died, it was deemed that the younger 
spouse would survive the elder and that led 
to a whole series of great faults because the 
estate would go over to the younger and 
the heirs at law, next of kin of the younger 
would be the beneficiaries if there were no 
ch'ldren, if there were no issue, and the 
older, whoever that might be—usually the 
hushand—his next of kin would get nothing. 

They now say it works back and forward 
whether there’s a will or not or whether it’s 
an intestacy, that the estate then, both being 
dead, will go off to their separate next of 
kin in the absence of issue. That's a fairly 
complicated but beneficial change. I have 
just one question on section 63— 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Just as a matter of 
information, Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment to section 57. 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: Could you hold that 
for just a moment? 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: It is just really as a 
matter of information for the member for 
Lakeshore that I wish to amend that section. 
And T am hoping my amendment may allevi- 
ate some of his concerns, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lawlor: It would be mere niggling 
to say “no” wouldn’t itP But it has been 
passed hasn’t it, Mr. Chairman? 


Section 54 agreed to. 
Sections 55 and 56 agreed to. 
On section 57: 


Mr. Deputy Chairman: Hon. Mr. McMurtry 
moves that section 57 except subsection (b) 
of the bill be deleted and the following 
substituted therefor: “Where a participant in 
a plan has designated a person to receive 
a benefit under the plan on the death of a 
participant: 

“a) the person administering the plan is 
discharged on paying the benefit to the 
person designated under the latest designation 
made in accordance with the terms of the 
plan in the absence of actual notice of the 
subsequent designation or revocation made 
under section 55, but not in accordance with 
the terms of the plan.” 


Mr. Lawlor: I think I would require 
further clarification, Mr. Chairman. 

The section as it now is states that in sub- 
stance. It goes on in subsection (b) and says 
“the person designated may enforce payment 
of the benefit payable to him under the plan 
but the person administering the plan may set 
up any defence that he could have set up 
against the participant or his personal rep- 
resentative.” 

I don’t quite understand why, if there is 
a defence against the payment out on what- 
ever grounds there may be, is that adequately 
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preserved then in the legislation as it has 
been amended, and, in effect, why did you 
think there was a grave necessity to amend 
the section in a fairly thorough way? 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Mr. Chairman, sub- 
section (b) remains as it is, but I think what 
we are concerned about here is, of course, 
where there is actual notice of a subsequent 
designation or revocation made under section 
53. And while I think it is quite obvious that 
the trustee in these should have some pro- 
tection, it is important that where there is 
actual notice of a change then that notic 
have some effect. 

Mr. Lawlor: Mr. Chairman, it’s okay. 

Mr. Foulds: I don’t want to appear nig- 
gling on this point but the opposition has 
been informed that we were supposed to get 
our amendments on the Friday before they 
were presented to be discussed in the House. 
It would be appreciated if the other side 
would do the same. Is this a new one you just 
thought up over the weekend? 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: No. That is certainly 
my understanding, Mr. Chairman. I thought 
we had advised the opposition parties of this 
amendment. I may be mistaken in_ that 
respect. Yes, I am advised that the Clerk was 
advised of this amendment on Friday. 


(Mr. Foulds: That’s the error. Would you 
be good enough to also inform the 'House 
Leader? 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: That’s fair enough, 
Mr, Chairman. 


Motion agreed to. 

Section 57, as amended, agreed to. 
Sections 58 to 68, inclusive, agreed to. 
On section 69: 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, we gave 
notice of this motion last week to the 
Attorney General. It is a motion to delete 
section 69, subsection 1, clause (a), subclause 
(xii), which reads: “where the dependant is 
the spouse of the deceased, a course of con- 
duct by the spouse during the lifetime of the 
deceased that is an obvious and gross re- 
pudiation of the relationship.” 

I would like to speak to that if I could, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I discussed this with the Attorney General 
and his advisers last week and was assured 
by the Attorney General that this clause was 
necessary to the implementation of the bill 
because it meant that the court could have 
regard to conduct of an applicant under sec- 
tion 69 which otherwise the court would be 
lacking. But I would draw to your attention, 
Mr. Chairman, the fact that in clause 69(b) 
which reads: “In addition to the evidence 
adduced by the parties appearing, [the court] 
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may direct such other evidence to be given 
as the court considers necessary or proper,” 
which means, as far as I can understand it, 
that the court may ask for any kind of evi- 
dence it considers necessary or proper. 

I think there is a principle involved in the 
kind of clause we see in section 69(1)(a)(xii) 
which I would like to question and this is 
why I move for deletion. 

At the very least this clause, in this context, 
it seems to me, should spell out that the 


course of conduct by the spouse that is to 


be considered should be confined to the 
period during cohabitation, and not the life- 
time of the deceased. I move for deletion be- 
cause, although I inquired of the Attorney 
General on this point and was ‘assured by 
him that there were English precedents on 
the question of “obvious and gross repudia- 
tion” involved in this clause, the cases which 
he subsequently cited to this House involv- 
ing English precedents talked of “obvious 
and gross conduct,” and the clause we see 
before us is a clause that refers to “obvious 
and gross repudiation.” 


If the Attorney General has any knowl- 
edge of English precedent that deals with 
obvious and gross repudiation of a relation- 
ship. (I haven't heard it. I think this is a 
very dubious kind of element to be raising in 
our law and I would simply like to see it 


deleted. 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: In reference to the 
member for Carleton East’s reference to sec- 
tion 69(1)(b), which she points out allows the 
court to ask for evidence, again inherent in 
that is that the evidence must be related to 
a relevant issue. The conduct, in my respect- 
ful submission, could only be considered 
relevant if it is listed in section 69(1)(a). 
One of the illustrations that I gave to the 
member and I appreciate her concern—is, for 
example, a dependant might for example 
cause the death of the deceased and it may 
not be during cohabitation, and that—I think 
it’s trite to say that that would amount to a 
rather gross or obvious repudiation of the 
relationship. 


I think what we're concerned about here, 
and I appreciate we’re going to have confront 
this issue in relation to the family law re- 
form bill, but when we're dealing with an 
application for support of a dependant, we 
are. in effect. being asked to deprive the 
testator. the deceased, of his or her wishes 
in relation to who are the named beneficiaries. 
The clause is in the interest of the named 
beneficiaries who should not be prejudiced 
by an application brought on behalf of some- 
one who qualifies technically as a dependant, 
but who by reason of their conduct should 


not be in a position to interfere with the 
expressed wishes of the testator. 

Last week I referred to some English 
authorities, hoping to assist the members of 
the Legislature in demonstrating the very 
narrow area that this language was intended 
to deal with so far as the nature of conduct 
is concerned. We're satisfied that we're only 
dealing with conduct in the most extreme 
cases. 

Ms. Gigantes: Extreme repudiation. That's 
a difference. 


Hon, Mr. MoMurtry: That’s right—but in 
the most extreme cases, I think were dealing 
with a much narrower area than the area I 
know is of some concern to the member for 
Carleton East in relation to our family law 
reform bill, where we are talking about issues 
between living spouses, . 

Here we're dealing with a deceased spouse 
who has indicatéd his or her wishes with 
respect. to who their beneficiaries are going 
to be. We're simply concerned that the court 
be given the opportunity to deprive a tech- 
nical dependant of making a claim on an 
estate and therefore possibly defeating the 
interests of the designated beneficiaries. 
Someone who, considering these circum- 
stances—and we're talking about pretty ex- 
treme circumstances—should not be given 
that right. 

I don’t think I can assist the member for 
Carleton East or anybody else in indicating 
why we support the section as it stands and 
are not prepared to accept the amendment. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Will there 
be any further discussion on this section? 


Ms. Gigantes: I would like to say— 


LABOUR RELATIONS AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. I believe 
there was an agreement with the House 
leaders that the division would take place on 
Bill 22 at this time. So we will continue the 
de>ate on this particular section when the 
committee again reconvenes. 

‘Call in the members. 

The committee divided on Mr. O’Neil’s 
motion to amend section 125 of the Act, as 
set out in section 3 of the bill, which was 
negatived on the following vote: 


Ayes 22; nays 73. 

The committee divided on the question 
that sections 137 to 140, inclusive, of the 
Act, as set out in section 3, stand as part of 
the bill, which was negatived on the follow- 
ing vote: 

‘Ayes 44; nays 51. 

Mr. Chairman: These sections of the Act 
shall be struck from the bill. 
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Section 3, as amended, agreed to. THIRD READING 


Bill 22, as amended, reported. The following bill was given third reading 
On motion by Hon. Mr. Welch, the com- © motion: Bill 22, An Act to amend the 
mittee of the whole House reported one bill Labour Relations Act. 


with amendments, and asked for leave to sit | On motion by Hon. Mr. Welch, the House 
again, adjourned at 10:40 p.m. 
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The House met at 2 p.m. 
Prayers. 


QUEBEC DOCTORS 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Speaker, I rise on 
a point of privilege to clarify a statement 
attributed to me in a Globe and Mail 
editorial this morning and in an article yes- 
terday. 


Mr. Deans: Is somebody saying nasty things 
about you? 


Mr. Speaker: Can we have some order, 
please? May I remind you that this is a point 
of privilege? 

Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I was quoted as having 
said, and I quote from the article and the 
editorial: “I don’t know if we will have to 
restrict the flow of doctors from Quebec.” 
My remarks were taken out of context and 
then further distorted in the headline to 
imply that I may restrict the flow of doctors. 

The oversupply of physicians is a current 
concern of most provinces, including Quebec. 
It was that concern which I was addressing. 
You will recall that my predecessor succeeded 
in getting some federal immigration controls 
implemented on physician manpower. The 
subject was again addressed at the recent 
federal-provincial health ministers’ conference 
in Ottawa last June, where it was agreed to 
examine and strengthen the mechanisms for 
ensuring that no post is offered to a potential 
immigrant physician if a suitable Canadian 
is available. Further, there was agreement 
that there is an oversupply of physicians in 
Canada. No specifics have as yet been 
addressed as to how this problem will be 
solved. 

When I speak of the flow of physicians, I 
refer to the production as well as the supply, 
which includes the flow into and out of 
medical schools, and the necessity for inter- 
provincial agreement in this area. Obviously, 
then, this is a matter on which further dis- 
cussion will take place between the provinces. 

I am a Canadian first, and my federalist 
stand is well known. I have addressed the 
subject of national unity on more than one 
occasion— 
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Mr. Lewis: Oh, what a splendid chap, a 
splendid fellow—if ever one wanted a Cana- 
dian, there he stands. 

Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Thank you very much. 

The suggestion that I would discriminate 
against any other Canadian is as offensive as 
it is ill-considered. 

Mr. Lewis: Are you going to compile a 
dossier on Doyle? 

Mr. Speaker: Order. 


STATEMENTS BY THE MINISTRY 


BRUCE NUCLEAR PLANT 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: On Tuesday, the Leader 
of the Opposition (Mr. S. Smith) suggested 
that I resign because he alleged— 


Mr. Deans: We accept, we accept. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: —that I stood in this 
House “day after day” declining to provide 
information in regard to the Lummus con- 
struction of the Bruce heavy water plants. 


Mr. Lewis: Good Lord, do you have to 
give credibility to his every statement? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Further, he has stated 
and impugned on three occasions, October 
17, October 18, and Tuesday last, that I, as 
Minister of Energy, was not familiar with the 
facts concerning this matter. 

Firstly, as Hansard will document, I have 
answered every question put to me by the 
Leader of the Opposition, or by any other 
member of this House, in regard to the con- 
struction, costs and progress of the Bruce 
heavy water plants. Twice on October 17 
the Premier advised the Leader of the Op- 
position that I was both fully knowledgeable 
about the matter and quite prepared to pro- 
vide the information. 

In his arrogant assumption of absolute 
knowledge, the Leader of the Opposition de- 
clined to ask me about construction of the 
Bruce heavy water plants. 

Mr. Lewis: You must be on the Liberal 
Party payroll. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: On Tuesday, October 
18, the opposition leader did raise the 
Lummus-Bruce matter and I was able to re- 
port that the board of Ontario Hydro— 


Mr. Reid: Point of order. 
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Mr. Speaker: There is nothing out of 
order. It’s a ministerial statement and the 
hon. minister may continue uninterrupted. I 
would like to remind hon. members that 
everybody in this chamber has a right to be 
heard. This is a legitimate way in which the 
minister can explain the policies of his min- 
istry. 

Mr. McClellan: Especially ministers. 

Mr. Speaker: Do him the courtesy of allow- 
ing him to be heard. 

Mr. Sargent: He is being very contro- 
versial. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor; On Tuesday, October 
18, the opposition leader did raise the 
Lummus-Bruce matter and I was able to re- 
port that the board of Ontario Hydro had 
reviewed the entire matter on the previous 
day; that Hydro had authorized Lummus’ 
completion of plant B; and had conditionally 
approved Lummus’ continuance of their 
contract on plant D, subject to review on 
August 1] next. 

I confirmed that the initial $1 billion esti- 
mate of 1975 had been revised this past sum- 
mer to $1.3 billion. Further, I clarified for this 
House that approximately half of the in- 
creased cost was within the Lummus area of 
responsibility and the other half was within 
the area of Hydro’s responsibility and I 
offered to provide additional information if 
he so requested. The Leader of the Oppo- 
sition then erroneously concluded that 
Hydro’s costs on this project had increased 
by 100 per cent, an arithmetic error which 
I was obliged to correct. 


Mr. Sargent: How much was itP 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: In reply to further 
questions from the leader of the third party, 
I further elaborated the decisions of the 
Hydro board on the previous day. 


Mr. Lewis: What is this third party stuff? 


Hon, J. A. Taylor: On Tuesday, October 
25, the Leader of the Opposition asked 
whether I would give my approval that 
the board chairman of Ontario Hydro pro- 
vide information that he had _ requested 
personally of the Hydro chairman. I replied 
that the Hydro chairman did not require my 
approval and that I had every confidence that 
the information requested of the chairman 
would be forthcoming. Moreover, regardless 
of my approval, which was neither necessary 
nor requested, the Leader of the Opposition 
had, in fact, been in repeated communication 
with the Hydro chairman between August 9 
and October 18, when he profusely thanked 
the chairman of Ontario Hydro for his help- 
fulness and frankness. 
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Mr. Lewis: Obsequiously—not just pro- 
fusely. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: But let the record show 
that the Leader of the Opposition was never, 
by letter or by phone or in person, in contact 
with either myself or the Hydro chairman 
prior to August 9 in regard to the construc- 
tion of the Bruce heavy water plants. 


Mr. Reid: This is a statement. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: Let the record show— 
and I table the correspondence—that in April, 
1976, Hydro was well aware of problems at 
Bruce. 


Mr. S. Smith: Were you? 


Hon. J. A, Taylor: Moreover, tradesmen en- 
gaged on the project made allegations of 
inefficiency— 

Mr. Sargent: When are you going to re- 
sign? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: —and my predecessor, 
the member for Don Mills (Mr. Timbrell) 
pursued these allegations with the Hydro 
chairman. It was in May, 1976, in conse- 
quence of Hydro’s own audit procedures and 
those allegations, that Ontario Hydro ordered 
a complete review of the Lummus-Bruce 
project. 

Let the record show that in July this year 
I discussed at length with the Hydro chair- 
man the allegations then raised by a former 
Lummus cost control employee. On August 
9, in furtherance of these discussions, I 
wrote to the Hydro chairman asking for a 
full report on this matter. 

If the Leader of the Opposition had 
bothered to contact either myself or the 
Hydro chairman prior to his press conference 
on July 25, he might have saved himself the 
embarrassment of such irresponsible claims as 
“Hydro is uninterested in controlling costs,” 
or that Hydro should have built the heavy 
water plants itself, let alone his need to 
apologize for the intemperate attack on the 
Lummus-Bruce labour force which was made 
at that press conference. 


Mr. Ruston: Is this a budget speech? 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: Indeed, it was not until 
two weeks after he bought cheap headlines 
with rumour, innuendo, imputation and alle- 
gation that the Leader of the Opposition 
bothered to write the chairman of Hydro to 
find out what he, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, was talking about. 


Mr. Lewis: Tom Coleman never wrote 
this kind of stuff for me, I will tell you. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: This letter of August 
9 gratuitously began by thanking the Hydro 
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chairman for “Hydro’s rapid response to my 
questions of last month.” 


Mr. Conway: We want Norris Whitney. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: This puzzled the Hydro 
chairman, who had not previously had any 
correspondence or conversation with the 
Leader of the Opposition. It was subsequent- 
ly revealed that the opposition leader was 
referring to the flow of questions and answers 
emanating from press conferences. 

First the Leader of the Opposition milks 
headlines with rumour and allegations. A fort- 
night later he makes his first attempt to con- 
firm or substantiate his charges. Then, having 
been in communication with the chairman of 
Hydro for more than two months— 

Mr. Ruston: Are you going to resign? 

Hon, J. A. Taylor: —without ever contact- 
ing me on the matter, he asks my author- 
ization for Hydro’s response. At the same 
time he abuses the time of this House by 
pursuing answers here that he had already 
received from Hydro. 

Mr. S. Smith: Do you actually believe 
what you are saying? 

Mr. Breithaupt: What are you doing? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: In documentation of 
all this, I am tabling herewith my letter of 
August 9 to the chairman of Ontario Hydro 
and the chairman’s comprehensive reply to 
me of August 26, together with seven docu- 
mentary attachments. I may say that I would 
have provided this correspondence at any 
time, but the Leader of the Opposition, in 
assuming his own breadth of knowledge and 
my ignorance of the matter, did not bother 
to ask. 

Further, let me table a copy of the Leader 
of the Opposition’s letter to the Hydro 
chairman on August 9, asking elaboration of 
press conference replies, together with the 
Hydro chairman’s reply one day later. 

Next, I table the Leader of the Opposition’s 
letter of September 16 requesting a copy 
of the Hydro-Lummus agreement on the 
Bruce heavy water plants, together with 
Hydro’s compliance, which was hand-de- 
livered on September 29. 

Further, let the record show that the 
Leader of the Opposition met with the 
Hydro chairman, at the latter’s invitation, 
for one hour and 30 minutes on the after- 
noon of October 13 to discuss the Lummus- 
Bruce matter. It was at this meeting that the 
opposition leader asked further questions 
which Hydro staff are now in the process 
of responding to. I table herewith the board 
chairman’s memorandum of that meeting. 

And further, let the record show that on 
October 18, the Leader of the Opposition 


wrote again to the Hydro chairman, thank- 
ing him for his hospitality, acknowledging 
“the helpful discussions,’ appreciating the 
chairman’s “frankness,” and stating that it 
was “our desire to scrutinize Hydro . . . not 
to attack you personally.” 

Mr. S, Smith: That’s right. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: Since this correspond- 
ence clearly refutes the opposition leader’s 
entirely unwarranted criticism of my _ dis- 
charge of ministerial responsibilities, I ask, 
Mr. Speaker, that the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition be obliged to withdraw his state- 
ments, allegations and imputations of Oc- 
tober 17, October 18 and October 25— 

Mr. Lewis: Oh, you are too much. You 
are just too much. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: —with regard to my 
conduct in this House— 

Mr. Lewis: Why are you doing this? Why 
are you setting him up? 

Hon, J. A. Taylor: —my knowledge of the 
Lummus-Bruce matter and my discharge of 
ministerial responsibilities in that regard. 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: Give him a radio pro- 
gram. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Moreover, I ask that 
the Leader of the Opposition acknowledge 
the willingness of both myself and the chair- 
man of Hydro to provide all relevant infor- 
mation requested. And finally I ask that the 
Leader of the Opposition apologize to this 
House for the abuse of its time in asking 
questions for which he had already had the 
answers. 

Mr. Cunningham: That was silly. 

Mr. Reid: Point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker: I don’t know that there is 
anything out of order. 

Mr. Reid: You haven't heard me yet. 

Mr. Speaker: I have checked our standing 
orders. Obviously the only order of business 
that has been heard up until now is state- 
ments by the ministry. We have heard a 
statement by the Minister of Energy that 
seems to me to be four-square within minis- 
terial statements. You can disagree with the 
content, if you wish, and you will take up 
your objections to it at the proper time. It 
is not a point of order. 

Mr. Reid: Abuse of the House, that is what 
it is. 

Mr, Speaker: The Minister of Consumer 
and Commercial Relations has a statement. 

Mr. Reid: It is to our advantage to hear 
him; I will tell you that. 

[2:15] 
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RENT REVIEW 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Speaker, the Hon. 
Jean Chretien, federal Minister of Finance, 
announced last week that the basic guide- 
line on wage increases will be six per cent 
for the coming year. 

As the minister responsible for the rent 
review program, I am concerned about the 
effect this guideline will have on the maxi- 
mum permitted increase in rent. Under the 
provisions of section 5(1) of the Residential 
Premises Rent Review Act, the maximum 
permitted increase in rent is the lesser of 
eight per cent or the rate of increase as 
determined under the Anti-Inflation Board 
guidelines, which uses the consumer price 
index, or any lesser amount as may be pre- 
scribed by regulation. 

Because of the present upward trend of 
this index, the maximum percentage increase 
allowable under the Act would, in all like- 
lihood, be eight per cent, while wages are 
frozen at six per cent. 

In view of this, the government of On- 
tario is concerned with the protection it is 
giving tenants for the remainder of the rent 
review program. For this reason, we have 
today passed a regulation to limit maximum 
rent increases allowable, without rent re- 
view, to the same percentage as the federal 
guideline on wages, which is six per cent, 
effective immediately. 

Mr. Breithaupt: We had an election over 
that. : 

Mr. Lewis: Thank you, thank you. Maybe 
we should fight an election over it. 

Hon. Mr.: Grossman: We = feel that this 
action is necessary to protect the interests of 
the tenants of the province on such a basic 
necessity as accommodation. 

Mr. Lewis: You are too much. 

Interjections. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, please. 

Mr. S. Smith: This was worth an election 
a few months ago. 

Mr. Speaker: Order. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We also appreciate 
the hardships this could cause for some land- 
lords. 

Mr. Reid: Called a flip-flop. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We acknowledge, 
specifically, that the program impacts most 
severely on small landlords, especially those 
with four units or less. 

Ki 1 S. Smith: It is our amendment to the 
ill. 


Mr. Speaker: Will the Premier (Mr. Davis) 
and the Leader of the Opposition decease? 
Desist! Desist! 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, on a point 
of order. 

Interjections. 

Mr. Speaker: The only person who is out 
of order is the Speaker, and he has taken note 
of it. 

Will the hon. Minister of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations continue with his state- 
ment? And will hon. members of the House 
do him the courtesy of hearing him? 


Mr. Deans: What he was telling the 
Premier was to drop dead. 


Mr. Lewis: That is the first public sign of 
the Speaker’s party affiliation. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: As I was saying, Mr. 
Speaker, we feel that this action is necessary 
to protect the interests of the tenants of the 
province on such a basic necessity as accom- 
modation. We also appreciate the hardship 
this could cause for some landlords. 

We acknowledge, specifically, that the pro- 
gram impacts most severely on small land- 
lords, especially those with four units or less, 
I have, therefore, directed the executive 
director and staff of the rent review program 
to give high priority to applications from 
these small landlords. 

For all persons applying to rent review, we 
will assure that there will be quick access to 
our program and cases will be dealt with 
efficiently. 

I want to reaffirm the government’s inten- 
tion to achieve an alternative to the rent re- 
view program by way of a complete package 
of tenant protection, while recognizing that 
the government’s stated position is to with- 
draw from government-controlled rental pro- 
grams. 


Mr. Sargent: In other words, you called the 
election for nothing. 


INDUSTRIAL MILK REGULATION 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Speaker, I had in- 
tended to make a somewhat lengthy state- 
ment today on the Canada bulk conversion 
program for industrial milk, and the objec- 
tions which have been raised by the Old 
Order Amish. However, Mr. Speaker, the 
Amish have today launched an appeal to 
cabinet for exemptions from the conversion 
regulations. Under the circumstances, and in 
fairness to them, I am announcing that imple- 
mentation of the regulation which was to 
have taken place November 1 will be post- 
poned until cabinet has reached a decision 
on this appeal. 


Mr. Lewis: You should change your policy 
now, today. 
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Hon. W. Newman: The member's party 
was contacted, and they made their own de- 
cisions. It’s on the record. 

Mr. Lewis: Don’t even meet about it, 
just rescind the regulation. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Food has completed his statement, 
I take it. 

Interjections. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Youre going to decease 
too, if you're not careful. 

Mr. MacDonald: There is going to be a 
mass burial around here. 

Mr. Martel: Just getting rid of some of 
the dead wood. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Speaker, it was the 
intent of the Minister of Transportation and 
Communications (Mr. Snow) to make a state- 
ment today relative to a statement made by 
the federal Minister of Transport. Unfor- 
tunately, he’s been detained at a function 
in his riding and I’m wondering if at this 
time we could take note of that, and once 
he returns we could have consent of the 
House to revert to statements, in order for 
him to make his statement when he gets 
here. 

Mr. Speaker: Is it understood that the hon. 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 
tions will be heard with a ministerial state- 
ment on his arrival, and if it happens during 
the question period we'll deduct that amount 
of time from the question period. 


Mr. Foulds: Add it. 
Motion agreed to. 


ORAL QUESTIONS 


HYDRO CONTRACTS. 


Mr. S. Smith: I will direct a question to 
the Minister of Energy. What was the price 
that Ontario Hydro contracted to buy 
uranium for from Gulf Minerals Limited in 
1974? Will he now confirm that Ontario 
Hydro, in fact, paid $2 more per pound than 
even the recommended cartel price for 
uranium, and what escalation factor has been 
added to the base price due to the provisions 
of this contract? Will he tell us exactly how 
this contract will affect hydro costs to con- 
sumers? 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: The contract that was 
entered into between Hydro and Gulf 
Minerals in 1974 does not provide for de- 
livery until 1980. So that, first of all, there 
will be no impact on current hydro rates. 
The base price at that time was $12.50 a 
pound. If you carry that forward in terms 


of the escalation clausé, because the con- 
tract provided for escalation, based on in- 
creases in costs of materials and wages, 
royalties and taxes as well— 


Mr. Kerrio: Profit. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: —that price, if the 
uranium was being delivered today, would 
be $17.50 a pound. I remind the Leader of 
the Opposition that the current world price 
is $42 a pound in American dollars. 

There isn’t any impact on hydro users at 
the present time, and I would expect that 
these contractual arrangements would, in 
fact, provide lower hydro costs for hydro 
consumers in the future because of the 
arrangements that were made in 1974 for 


deliveries of uranium between 1980 and 
1985. 
Mr. S. Smith: Supplementary question: 


Would the minister direct his attention to 
my first question which was whether in fact 
Ontario Hydro paid $2 a pound more than 
even the recommended cartel prices at the 
time? We're all well aware that by buying 
in 1974, they are doing better than had 
they bought in 1980 for 1980 delivery. But 
we're talking about the conditions prevailing 
in 1974. Can the minister also tell us whether 
anyone in the Ontario government approved 
that contract, and will he table the contract? 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: May I say that according 
to the Nuclear Exchange Corporation—there 
is an index, as you may or may not know— 
the world price varied between $7 and $15 
a pound in 1974. Again, I repeat that the 
price wouldn’t impact— 


Mr. S. Smith: Cartel price. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: —because the delivery 
hasn’t been made yet. It won’t be made 
until 1980. I don’t have the information on 
whether there was an order in council in 
connection with the execution of that con- 
tract. I would surmise that there may very 
well have been. I would be happy to get 
that information and, as a matter of fact, I 
invite the Leader of the Opposition to pursue 
the matter as much as he wishes with the 
chairman of Ontario Hydro. 


Mr. Mancini: What are you doing there? 
You're the minister for it. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: The hon. member is 
at liberty to do that, as he very well knows. 

Mr. Conway: You're redundant. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Maybe he has that in- 
formation already. 


Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for Carle- 
ton East with a supplementary. 
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Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Speaker, it’s not a sup- 
plementary really, except in the sense the 
minister did not— 

Mr. Speaker: If it’s not a supplementary 
don’t ask it. 


Ms. Gigantes: That being the case, Mr. 
Speaker, it is a supplementary. I’d like to 
ask the Minister of Energy whether he will 
table the contract. 


Mr. Lewis: Come on, That’s the crucial 
question. 

Mr. Breithaupt: We already asked that. 

Interjections, 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: As I indicated to the 
Leader of tthe Opposition, I will get par- 
ticulars of 'the conttract and will— 

Mr. S. Smith: Table the contract. 

Mr. Grande: Table it. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: As far as I’m con- 
cerned, I'd be happy— 

Mr. S. Smith: But? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: —I’d be happy to table 
the contract— 

Mr. S. Smith: You are the Minister of 
Energy, unfortunately. 

Mr. Lewis: Well then, do it. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: —as we table all the 
contracts. However— 

An hon. member. No, just one. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: —I am not giving my 
undertaking today to do that. I will pursue 
that and give a reply to the hon. member 
another day. 

Mr, Lewis: Come on. 

Mr. S. Smith: Supplementary: While the 
Minister of Energy, in charge of energy in 
this province and representing the govern- 
ment that apparently approved the contract, 
is deciding whether some other force on 
high permits him to table the contract, could 
he also at the same time simply answer the 
question, yes or no, is that contract for $2 
more a pound than even the recommended 
cartel price at the time? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Your Prime Minister says 
there is no cartel. 

Mr. Martel: Say yes or no. 

Mr. Kerrio: Your Tories are talking dif- 
ferently in Ottawa. 

An hon, member: He’s not sure. 

Mr. Ruston: Always passing the buck. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, please. The hon. 
Leader of the Opposition has asked a ques- 


tion. If members want an answer, please 
allow the minister to make a reply. 


Mr. Eakins: Yes or no? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: First of all, Mr. Speaker, 
may I clarify for the House that I did not 
approve that contract. I have some knowl- 
edge in connection with the figures, which 
I’ve given to the House today. I also in- 
dicated earlier in reply that ’m not aware 
as to whether or not there was an order in 
council in regard to the authorization of that 
contract. 

I undertook to pursue that matter and 
also to pursue the matter in terms of the 
request for tabling. 

Mr. Lewis: What does he mean “to pursue 
the matter?” Supplementary: Why in this 
Legislature must there also be a touch of 
conspiracy whenever uranium is discussed? 
Why can the minister not guarantee today 
to direct Hydro— 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Oh, come on, Stephen. 

Mr. Lewis: That’s true. Why can tthe min- 
ister not table the ‘contract that this govern- 
ment, through Hydro, entered into? Why is 
the minister equivocating? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, there’s no 
conspiracy except in the mind of the mem- 
ber for Scarborough West. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: This government didn’t 
enter into a contract. 

Mr. Lewis: Sure, you did. Ontario Hydro 
did. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: I’ve been open and 
frank about these matters. I don’t think there 
is anything to hide. What I’ve indicated 
today is that— 

Mr. Foulds: We want to find out if there 
is anything to hide. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: —because of the pur- 
chase arrangements of Ontario Hydro, and 
the facts make this apparent, the cost of 
electrical energy in Ontario is lower because 
of that. 

Mr. Warner: Table the contract. 

Interjections. 

Mr. Sargent: Supplementary: The Premier 
told the House the other day he would 
think about putting before the House the 
contract pending between Denison Mines and 
Hydro, a $1 billion contract for uranium. 

‘Mr. Yakabuski: The member wouldn’t be 
in business if it wasn’t for Kincardine. 

Mr. Sargent: I didn’t ask the minister this 
last time because I didn’t think he had any 
answers, but does he have any answers to 
this point: Is the minister going to bring 
this pending $1 billion contract before the 
House, or is he going to allow the nego- 
tiations to go on, or what point are we at 
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now? Is it in the hopper now, or what's 
going on? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: If the hon. member 
had asked me that before, I would have 
responded similarly. The contract has not 
been finalized as yet. That contract will go 
to cabinet and an order in council will, in 
fact, authorize that contract when it’s settled. 
At that time, a determination will be made 
in terms of tabling tthe contract or examina- 
tion of it by anyone. Until then, I don't 
think it’s accurate to speculate in regard to 
its terms. 

Mr. Sargent: Does the Premier understand 
what the minister is saying? 

Mr. MacDonald: Supplementary, just to 
clarify this point: The minister has conceded 
that a contract like that signed by Hydro in 
1974, and now the one under negotiation and 
hopefully approaching finalization with Deni- 
son Mines, has finally to be authorized by an 
order in council. 

Mr. Lewis: Precisely. 

Mr. MacDonald: Why does the minister 
not table the contract as quickly as the order 
in council has been passed? 

Mr. Lewis: That’s right. It’s your ‘contract. 

Mr. MacDonald: The minister can do that 
now, can he not, for the 1974 contract, and 
will he assure us that he will do it as soon 
as he has finalized the Denison contract? 

‘Mr. Lewis: You are playing the cartel game. 
That is what you are doing. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, if the 
member for York South had been attentive, 
what I said was that I did not authorize the 
1974 contract. 

Mr. MacDonald: The government did. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: I was not Minister of 
Energy at that time, I was not in the cabinet 
at that time— 

Mr. Grande: You won't be much longer 
either. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: —and I do not know 
whether an order in council authorized the 
execution of that contract. 

Mr. MacDonald: You do. You are hiding it. 
You should be deceased. 

[2:30] 

Hon. J. A. Tayolr: I said I would determine 
that, I would find that out for the hon, mem- 
ber. So don’t jump to confusion. 

Mr. MacDonald: I can’t match the min- 
ister’s. 

Tnterjections. 

Mr. Reed: Supplementary: Considering that 
so far in this discourse the minister has not 
answered the original question about the $2 


over, and considering the publicity that has 
been connected with this contract in recent 
weeks, would the minister support the idea 
of having this question examined by the 
anticipated select committee on Ontario 
Hydro? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: I have no objection to 
any of this being examined. 

Mr. Conway: I think the minister should 
be examined—and not by this House. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Again, the question 
which has been repeated seems to assume 
that the price to be paid by Hydro on de- 
livery of uranium in 1980 will exceed the 
world price by $2 a pound, What I'm saying 
is that is not the fact. There is a base price 
that is provided for uranium which, of course, 
escalates year by year. If we look at what 
the price is today—we can’t look at a base 
price; we must look at the price per pound— 
we will find that the price per pound today 
is in the same area of $17 a pound. What I 
am pointing out is how can you say that is $2 
above the world price when the world price 
of uranium today is $42 per pound in terms 
of American dollars? 

Mr. Breithaupt: World price? 


Mr. S. Smith: The cartel recommended 
price. 


Mr. Speaker: We've had sufficient supple- 
mentaries on this. The hon, Leader of the 
Opposition has a question. 

(Mr. Lewis: On the basis of his performance 
today, does the minister not think he should 
resign—in the public interest? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Speaker— 

Mr. Speaker: Order. The hon. Leader of 
the Opposition has the floor. 

Mr. Lewis: No, that doesn’t require an 
answer. 


LAYOFF OF NICKEL WORKERS 


Mr. S. Smith: Regarding, once again, the 
matter of Inco layoffs, has the Premier 
attempted to obtain an explanation from his 
Minister of Labour (B. Stephenson) or from 
Inco executives as to why the layoffs were 
not discussed in advance with the Ontario 
government when it is reported that Inco was 
meeting with the federal government to dis- 
cuss contingency plans two weeks before the 
news ‘was made public, as it was so dramati- 
cally just a little while ago? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I really can’t 
speculate on why or even if, in fact, dis- 
cussions were taking place between Inco and 
the government of Canada. I know that the 
information that was given to me, came on 
that Wednesday afternoon about 4:30 to 5 
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o'clock. While I read a great deal in the 
press about many issues, I really haven’t had 
it confirmed to me that in fact Inco discussed 
it with some federal officials two weeks prior 
to that date. 


Mr. S. Smith: By way of a supplementary, 
accepting the Premier's answer, of course, 
and in view of the article in the Financial 
Post, which says, “Trudeau says Labour 
Minister John Munro began discussing ‘con- 
tingency measures with the Inco people’ two 
weeks before the news broke,” can _ the 
Premier assure the House that he will look 
into this matter and find out why he was not 
consulted earlier, and can he tell us what 
steps he will take to be sure that he is con- 
sulted from now on before any major lay- 
offs of this kind occur in the province of 
Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I am not going to raise 
any legal problems that emerge in situations 
of this kind. I expressed my concern at the 
time that we hadn’t had somewhat longer 
notice. I am not sure actually what would 
have resulted by us knowing a few days 
earlier. A concern expressed by some involves 
what will be found under our own securities 
legislation. When matters occur of this sig- 
nificance, that will have some impact on the 
financial community, our legislation requires 
that disclosure is to be made by way of a 
public disclosure. This is so that no one is 
privy to information for a period of time 
which might give that person or persons some 
advantage in terms of the market or share 
value of that particular organization. 

I think in general terms that is very wise 
legislation. If memory serves me correctly, 
some members opposite even voted for it. 
This may come as a surprise to the Leader 
of the Opposition, but the concept of dis- 
closure I think is relevant. I will endeavour 
to confirm for the Leader of the Opposition 
whether there were discussions which indi- 
cated the extent of the layoff, or that there 
were in fact to be layoffs, between Mr. 
Munro and officials of Inco some two weeks 
before it was made public. 


Mr. Lewis: Supplementary, if I may, Mr. 
Speaker: In the context of the Premier’s dis- 
cussions with Inco, can he report anything 
further to the House? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I really had 
anticipated this would have been the first 
question but we all have our priorities I 
guess. 

Mr. Laughren: You know what your prior- 
ities are. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I must say that we had a 
very lengthy meeting this morning. 
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Mr. S. Smith: I would have thought there 
would have been a statement. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I say with 
great respect, we met until nearly 1 o’clock. 
It has required a great deal of attention on 
the part of a number of us, and I quite 
genuinely anticipated, in the light of the 
interest expressed, and I think properly so, 
that the first question would have been, “Is 
there anything to report?’ So I am now 
answering. 


We had our discussions on this matter that 
gives us all very great concern. I raised with 
the officials of Inco some of those questions 
that have been raised by the members op- 
posite, some that we raised as a result of 
certain press reports and so on. There is a 
meeting scheduled tomorrow morning in 
Ottawa. I believe that either three or four 
ministers from here will be attending that 
meeting. I have personally invited, I believe - 
it’s the chairman of the region, the mayor 
and union representatives to meet with me 
on Monday morning. I don’t want to come to 
any conclusions as yet. 

The one point I think is essential—I have 
expressed this to some members opposite and 
I know what politics is all about—but I just 
will not be part of any approach which 
might raise any level of expectation in the 
minds of those people who are very directly 
affected that is not realistic. 

I think it is also important to point out 
to the Leader of the Opposition and to the 
leader of the New Democratic Party that 
part of my responsibility as Premier of this 
province also has to relate not just to the 
several hundreds of employees whose employ- 
ment will be terminated but to the security 
and the protection of the jobs of those 14,000 
people who continue to be employed by the 
largest nickel producer in the world. 

If I can offer any advice—and I hope it’s 
understood in the way I am suggesting it— 
I hope my discussions with Inco have been 
along these lines. Inco is geographically lo- 
cated here, and there are thousands of 
Canadian shareholders of that organization 
and an awful lot of them with 100 shares 
or less who are very dependent on the future 
of that company. There are also people in 
the money markets and elsewhere who are 
watching pretty carefully the discussions that 
are going on and what is being said. 

I will not in any way create any impression 
of false hope in terms of those specific jobs. 
But the one thing I was reassured about this 
morning, the part that to me is important 
in the long-run, was the assurance from the 
chairman of the board of Inco—and I know 
there will be people in Sudbury who are con- 
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cerned about six months from now, a year 
from now, and two years from now—his very 
firm statement to me that any suggestion 
on any press 
moving out and that it did not have confi- 
dence in the Sudbury basin, the work force 
and its ability to compete in the world mar- 
ket was totally and utterly ludicrous. Inco is 
in a position to be and will continue to be a 
viable operation, providing thousands of 
jobs in the Sudbury basin. 

At the same time, it is evident there are 
bright spots. I am sure this will emerge in 
the discussions which I hope will be held 
in a constructive way and in a way that is 
worthy of the members of this House because 
Inco will come before the standing com- 
mittee. They will not need to be subpoenaed 
or summonsed. They will come because it is 
my view they want an opportunity to share 
with members opposite the problems with 
which they must contend. 

There are one or two bright spots, not 
as they relate to Sudbury, but in terms of 
the potential of job opportunities for those 
people who are directly affected. Inco has 
already had inquiries—these are very bona 
fide inquiries—as to the availability of men 
who will no longer be employed by Inco. 
There will be discussions between the union 
and the company as to the questions of 
seniority, if a person does leave the employ 
of Inco to go to work somewhere else for 
a period of time. These are matters that I 
think properly should be discussed between 
the union and the company. 

I hope the members for Sudbury (Mr. 
Germa), Sudbury East (Mr. Martel) and 
Nickel Belt (Mr. Laughren) will understand 
that I am not saying what I am going to 
say next as being a solution in the terms of 
the problems of Sudbury. I am also con- 
cerned, as we all are, as to the job oppor- 
tunities that are available for those people 
who have been affected. The company has 
already had requests for some 400 people 
for immediate employment—at least between 
now and March, but some of it immediate 
from Syncrude, some 280 at Rio Algom, some 
130 at Denison, and some from Cominco. In 
fact, there is a fairly long list which I 
think at this point in time is far from com- 
plete as to job opportunities that will be 
available to those employees. 

I also discussed with Inco the situation at 
Thompson, Manitoba, not in any way inter- 
fering with that great new government that 
is now there— 

Mr. Swart: Transitional. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: —but on the basis that 
the rate of attrition at Thompson apparently— 


speculation that Inco was: 


Mr. S. Smith: This is a statement. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I am trying to anticipate 
as many supplementaries by trying to tel] the 
members all I can. The Leader of the Oppo- 
sition says that this is a statement, Mr. 
Speaker. I will be guided by you and I will 
sit down at your suggestion any time you say. 
I am really just trying to share as much as I 
can with you. 

Mr. S. Smith: It is appreciated, but it 
should be a statement. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: All right, all right. If the 
Leader of the Opposition thinks I am taking 
too Jong, I can’t help it. 


Mr. S. Smith: I didn’t say that. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I discussed the Thomp- 
son situation; they initiated it. Apparently 
the attrition rate at Thompson is much higher 
than it is in Sudbury. I believe the company 
is prepared to suggest to the union that there 
will be jobs in Manitoba. I don’t say this is 
palatable to a number of the workers and 
IT am not going to argue this, except to say 
there will be jobs. There will be over 800 
jobs—I may be low on that figure—available 
over that period of time in Manitoba through 
attrition. The employees of Inco in Sudbury 
will be given the first opportunity to move to 
those jobs. 

This doesn’t solve the problem of Sudbury. 
But, at least to the extent one can be 
optimistic at any of these situations, there 
are job opportunities in other places. From 
our standpoint, because to me it makes sense, 
I hope that, in our meetings tomorrow, on 
Monday and at what other further meetings 
take place, the potential of Rio Algom and 
Denison is explored first and foremost, be- 
cause I guess if one is being relocated it is 
better to be relocated 100 and some miles 
away rather than several hundred. From our 
standpoint we shall be prepared to do any- 
thing we can do to expedite those discussions 
or negotiations. 

[2:45] 

I will be getting further information for 
members of this House. As I say, the com- 
pany is quite prepared to come before the 
standing resources development committee. I 
would like the understanding of the House 
that I would like the meetings tomorrow 
and Monday to be concluded to see if there 
is something new or perhaps something that 
might be included in the committee’s de- 
liberations, and some time early next week 
we would frame a resolution that would 
enable the standing resources development 
committee to deal with this issue in what I 
urge—and I say this. most sincerely—be a 
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constructive, appropriate way for members of 
this House. 

I’m concerned about this year and I’m 
concerned about February, but I’m very con- 
cerned about two years from now and five 
years from now in terms of not only Sudbury 
but the perception of the mining industry, the 
perception of this province and this country 
in the outside world, because while we may 
not always like to deal in that way, the fact 
of the matter is we must. 

I can assure the members of this House 
that other people are watching these dis- 
cussions and these debates as closely as we 
are and I hope we approach these dis- 
cussions with that in mind. 


Mr. S. Smith: Supplementary: Since I 
agree with the Premier that the Sudbury 
basin is, in fact, competitive with the rest 
of the world and shall remain so, can he 
confirm that in his discussions with Inco the 
officials of Inco did, in fact, confirm with 
him—as is suggested in the Financial Post as 
well—that the Sudbury basin could produce 
nickel] as cheaply, or more cheaply, as nickel 
being produced next year from Inco’s plant 
in Indonesia for entry into the Japanese 
market? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: These are matters of 
judgement, but certainly I gained the im- 
pression, and perhaps partially because I 
wanted to be persuaded, that in terms of 
Inco’s competitive abilities, in terms of the 
work force, in terms of the technology, in 
terms of the plant that is available and in 
terms of the ore body itself, that Inco can 
compete effectively-maybe I’m a __ little 
prejudiced—with any other part of the world. 
That may not be totally accurate— 


Mr. S. Smith: Absolutely. I agree with you. 
You are right. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: —but certainly can com- 
‘pete with Indonesia. 


Mr. Laughren: Supplementary: Is the 
Premier not telling us, in his own inimitable 
fashion, that, in fact, Inco is not prepared 
to alleviate the problem of the job loss to the 
Sudbury area—in other words, is not pre- 
pared to stop the layoff? Furthermore, did 
the Premier put to the company the request 
by the union which would alleviate the 
problem to some extent, did he support the 
position of the union, and what was the 
response of the company? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I had a list of some 10 
or 11 matters that were raised, primarily, I 
think, by the union in the discussions yester- 
day. I understand that two or three of those 
matters are presently under discussion be- 


tween the company and the union. I would 
anticipate that these matters will be part of 
the discussions tomorrow and with me again 
on Monday. I gave to the company the best 
information that I had that emerged from the 
discussion yesterday. I think there were some 
10 or 11 points—they may not all have come 
from the unions—and suggested that these 
be considered, and that I expected these 
same points would be raised with me on 
Monday. 

So I think it’s fair to assume—unless I 
didn’t have knowledge of all of the matters 
that were raised yesterday, and IJ think I did 
—that these matters were placed before the 
company in our discussions this morning. 

Mr. Haggerty: Supplementary: I’d like to 
direct a question to the Premier concerning 
his remarks about the meeting this moming 
with Inco. I believe he said he was going to 
have a meeting next week with the mayor of 
Sudbury and union officials. Would he not 
include the same representation from the city 
of Port Colborne and from the local union at 
the Inco refinery at Port Colborne? I can tell 
the Premier that the layoff of personnel at 
the Inco refinery in Port Colborne is just as 
important there as it is at Sudbury or any 
other community in Ontario, because it has 
reduced the work force there by 30 per cent. 
I would suggest consideration should be 
given to those groups. 


Mr. Speaker: The question has been asked. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, I am not 
sure whether at this moment I can tell the 
hon. member that I can arrange it so that 
they are part of Monday morning’s discus- 
sions. But if the hon. member is asking me 
whether I would meet with the mayor of Port 
Colborne and union representation from that 
community, the answer to that, of course, is 
yes. 

Whether we can schedule that, or whether 
it makes sense to have the two at the same 
time; and whether there is any different set 
of circumstances whereby they might prefer 
to have a separate discussion, are things I 
will explore. But the hon. member can rest 
assured that I would be more than prepared 
to meet with representation from that com- 
munity. 


Mr. Speaker: A final supplementary; the 
hon. member for Sudbury. 


Mr. Germa: On the long-term projections 
for the future of the city of Sudbury, is 
the Premier aware that Inco now has two 
ships on the Pacific Ocean exploring the sea- 
bed nodules and that they are scheduled to 
start coming ashore in 1983? Was it part of 
his discussion as to what will be the future 
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of Sudbury when seabed nodules start com- 
ing ashore? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: It was impossible to cover 
every area this morning. I would only state 
to the hon. member that while there is a 
certain exploration going on—and I think this 
is something that would be very appropriate 
for the committee to discuss with Inco—the 
impression I have is that no matter what 
further exlporation is going on, their com- 
mitment to the Sudbury basin—and we are 
probably talking about a $2-billion capital in- 
vestment; in fact in today’s dollars, it will be 
substantially higher than that, and that is 
already based in the Sudbury area. 

I just repeat that this is an area that I 
think is worthy of discussion. Without know- 
ing the first thing about it from a technical 
standpoint, I think one has to be optimistic 
that the demand for nickel will continue to 
increase over a period of time at—who knows 
—four, five or six per cent a year. Obviously 
new sources are going to be found over the 
next 10, 15 or 20 years but, in this total 
process, the plant—and, just as importantly, 
the work force—in Sudbury is such that it 
will remain competitive. 

I think it is a very valid question. I don't 
think it is immediate in terms of the present 
situation, but perhaps it could have some 
impact in the longer term although, if the 


hon. member wants an uneducated guess, I 


would say, knowing very little about it, that 
it would not affect the long-term prospects for 
the community of Sudbury. 


Mr. Speaker: It had been agreed that we 
would hear a ministerial statement from the 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 
tions when he arrived. We will hear that 
now and I will add this time to the question 
period. 


STATEMENTS BY THE MINISTRY 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Speaker, and I thank the hon. members of 
the House for agreeing to hear this state- 
ment at this time. 

I have now received a letter from the Hon. 
Otto Lang, Minister of Transport, Canada, in- 
forming me that the federal government has 
approved an urban transportation assistance 
program. It is one of the most unresponsive 
and disappointing transportation programs 
put forward by the federal government in 
years. Because this new proposal seriously 
affects Ontario’s plans for transportation 
development, I would like to take this oppor- 


tunity to outline the situation for the mem- 
bers. 

Over the past three years the federal 
government has indicated that it would be 
willing to support the development of urban 
public transportation. These were not casual 
or “maybe” commitments. They were public 
statements of the federal government’s intent 
to give its full support to this important pro- 
gram. In fact, in 1974, just prior to the last 
federal election, they promised $100 million 
for this purpose. They repeated their expres- 
sion of support again in 1975. In fact, I 
believe it was included in two Throne 
Speeches. 

Specifically, Ontario had verbal assurances 
that they would share in the financing of 80 
bi-level coaches, soon to be delivered for GO 
Transit, and in the cost of the Toronto 
transportation terminal redevelopment project 
which covers improvements to Toronto Union 
Station and its rail corridor for both GO 
services and inter-city rail services. 

Then in August, 1976, the federal govern- 
ment began to back away from their 
promises. Their first move was to propose 
the lumping of the urban transit related pro- 
grams with the railway relocation and cross- 
ing programs within one fund. At that time 
I voiced my objections quite strongly, to 
both Mr. Lang and his colleague Mr. Mac- 
donald, on the basis that it constituted a 
federal withdrawal from their commitment 
to the program. 


Mr. Conway: Just Darcy’s arithmetic. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: At that time I also felt 
that we had reached a clear understanding 
that the two programs were totally different 
and should be funded separately. I also 
expressed my concern to Mr. Lang that the 
federal goverment’s hesitant attitude placed 
the entire Toronto transportation terminal 
project in jeopardy. 

Last July 4, I again met with Mr. Lang 
to discuss this project and I came away with 
the impression that enough Ottawa funds 
would be available, over and above an- 
nounced programs, to cover interim improve- 
ments to both commuter rail facilities at the 
Toronto terminal and to  inter-city rail 
service. 

It was my understanding that these funds 
were over and above allocations for rail 
relocation and grade crossings. 

Ontario had agreed to pay for the Union 
Station improvements and the federal govern- 
ment agreed, in principle, to share the first 
stage of improvements to the rail corridor. 
The basis for the share costs was to be 
calculated on the percentage of use by—and 
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the benefit to—inter-city rail services which 
share the use of the tracks with GO Transit. 

We were so confident an agreement was 
inevitable that staff from my ministry met 
with their counterparts from the Ministry of 
Transport, Canada, and drew up the final 
details for the design and cost sharing. I 
concurred with the agreement that was 
reached at this level, and in discussions with 
Mr. Lang I felt certain that he did too. 

Now I have received the federal govern- 
ment’s latest proposal regarding the urban 
transportation assistance program. I find this 
rather stunning in light of our negotiations 
with Mr. Lang and his associates. 


Mr. Mancini: You said that last time. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: First of all, it reverts 
completely to the same proposals that were 
made last August; that is to lump urban 
transit related programs, and railway reloca- 
tion and crossing programs in one fund. 

Although Mr. Lang states that funds from 
the newly-announced program could be used 
for the Toronto transportation terminal pro- 
ject, this is unrealistic in light of Ontario’s 
provincial and municipal needs for railway 
grade separations, which are required for the 
safety and convenience of the travelling pub- 
lic; and Mr. Lang is very much aware of 
this situation. 

What they do propose is the allocation of 
$2 per capita to each province each year for 
five years. For Ontario, this will represent a 
total of $16.5 million per year. These funds 
are expected to cover: Rail grade separations 
on provincial and municipal roads; rail re- 
location studies; implementation of these 
studies; commuter rail assistance; urban 
transportation assistance. 

As far as Ontario is concerned, this is 
expecting too much from too little. 

Let me explain for a moment. In 1976 
Ontario and its municipalities received over 
$14 million in federal assistance under the 
railway grade crossing program alone. In 
1977, this current year, this assistance should 
total approximately $18 million. Priorities at 
the moment for new grade crossing work 
indicate that the province and its municipal- 
ities expected to apply for federal funding of 
approximately $20 million in 1978, $24.4 
million in 1979 and $28.2 million in 1980. 
This totals approximately $72.6 million for a 
three-year period. This is for grade separa- 
tion alone, and I must say this is a con- 
servative figure. The new program would 
provide a maximum of only $49.5 million over 
the same three-year period. 


[3:00] 


Without any extensive discussion, it is 
obvious that this offer falls far short of the 
amount that Ontario will require to meet its 
needs for grade crossing work alone. Also, it 
is disappointing, because this is an area in 
which the federal government has _partic- 
ipated for over 60 years, recognizing its 
responsibility for, and jurisdiction over, rail- 
ways. 

Obviously, the federal government assumes 
that the $16.5 million a year will also cover 
the implementation of rail relocation studies. 
We feel this is an unrealistic expectation. 
There are currently three of five proposed 
pilot studies approved and under way. We 
need an opportunity to examine the results 
of these studies before we can come up with 
a meaningful estimate of implementation 
costs. We have pressed for an opportunity 
to base funding responsibilities on a sound 
knowledge of the facts. Obviously we are not 
going to get it. 

In the light of the present announcement, 
we will have to consult with the municipal- 
ities to review the advisability of continuing 
with the rail relocation studies now under 
way, and under these circumstances it would 
appear unlikely that any new studies could 
be initiated. As a consequence, the future 
of the railway relocation program is seriously 
in doubt, to the detriment of our urban trans- 
portation program, Ontario municipalities and 
the people of this province. 

In addition, the grade separation program 
will be more difficult to administer. Federal 
approval on specific projects will still be re- 
quired, and more municipal programs will 
have to be reviewed by the province to estab- 
lish priority. 

The new program announced by Mr. Lang 
is far too typical of the federal government. 
It does nothing to recognize the different 
needs and projects of each of the provinces. 
Perhaps the only good thing about the pro- 
gram is that it clarifies the federal govern- 
ment’s commitment to urban transportation 
in this country, and that’s no commitment at 


all. 
Mr. S. Smith: Like your Edmonton commit- 
ment. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: They must realize that 
the funds offered will mean that we will fall 
even further behind in improving rail grade 
crossing safety and efficiency. 


Mr. O'Neil: Blame it on the feds. 
Mr. Eakins: Darcy likes the budget. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Why has the federal gov- 
ernment taken this stand? Mr. Lang states 
that it is fiscal restraint. 
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Mr. Conway: They read your charter. 


Mr. S. Smith: That’s what Darcy says about 
the municipalities too. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I would ask the questions: 
Is it an attempt to save funds for other 
federal projects; is it an attempt to pull back 
from recognized areas of federal responsibility 
for rail; or is it just an attempt to bail Mr. 
Trudeau out of some of his 1974 election 
commitments prior to his next consultation 
with the people of Canada? 

Mr. S. Smith: One hundred thousand jobs; 
two trees for one. 

Mrs. Campbell: The Edmonton commit- 
ment, 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I 
don’t know which of these reasons it is. 


Mr. Sweeney: They have been reading your 
budgets. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: What we do know is that 
the federal government has committed itself 
to undertake a national upgrading of inter- 
city rail services through VIA, its newly estab- 
lished Crown corporation. By their own 
studies this undertaking will require the ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars. 

I would point out, Mr. Speaker, that on 
the 90 miles of commuter rail operated by 
GO Transit there are twice as many pas- 
sengers carried daily as on all the inter-city 
rail services throughout Canada, on over 
14,000 miles of rail line. 

Mr. Lewis: Incredible. 

Hon. ‘Mr. Snow: With this comparison the 
federal government’s order of priorities defies 
understanding, 

This announcement forces us ‘to continue 
to go it alone on commuter and urban 
traffic transportation, and on improvements 
to Union Station. The need for these pro- 
grams has been clearly demonstrated, There- 
fore, we see no other solution but to proceed, 
particularly with plans to improve Union 
Station and the rail corridor so that the 
bi-level cars will be able to operate as part 
of the GO Transit operation. 

Mr. Haggerty: They go around corners. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: But we will have to cut 
back significantly on our plans for this 
program. Therefore, I am authorizing the 
Toronto Area Transit Operating Authority 
to take the necessary action to carry out 
limited improvements, I expect to be in a 
position, in a few weeks, ito give the House 
a detailed report on the extent and sched- 
uling of these improvements. 

These limited improvements will upgrade 
commuter rail service facilities at the To- 
ronto terminal and the present GO rail 


network ito allow for the introduction of the 
Richmond Hill and the Streetsville-Milton 
GO rail services. We also have a commit- 
ment ‘to improve our GO Transit services 
along the lakeshore. As part of this im- 
provement, 80 bi-level coaches will soon be 
delivered, at a cost of some $40 million. 
They will be going into service on this 
route in the very near future. 

We have done it by ourselves, without a 
penny of assistance from the federal govern- 
ment. 


Mrs. Campbell: For once. 
Mr. Conway: Where were the cars made? 


Mr. Haggerty: There should be a tunnel 
in Port Colborne. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Not that we wouldn't 
have welcomed federal assistance in a very 
innovative urban transportation program, but 
we did not get it, and it doesn’t look as if 
we or the other provinces are going to get 
any real assistance in the future, The choice 
is very clear. We must proceed with the 
job of meeting the transportation needs of 
the people of Ontario as best we can, in 
spite of the federal government. 


Mr. Conway: He sounds like Rene Le- 
vesque in a blue suit. 

An hon. member: I think he’s running 
federally. 

Mr. Speaker: Order. There are 28 minutes 
and 39 seconds left in the question period, 


ORAL QUESTIONS 
ANACONDA LAYOFF 


Mr. Lewis: I will try to be brief. I have 
a question for the Premier. Given the ac- 
celerating pattern of layoffs in Ontario, of 
which Inco is only the most dramatic symp- 
tom, is it possible for the Premier to sum- 
mon the energies of his office to intervene 
in the case of Anaconda, which, it appears 
at the moment, may die within a matter of 
days, causing unemployment for 870 workers. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: The minister and the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism are already 
dealing with that potential problem. We will 
keep the House informed as those discussions 
continue. 

Mr. Lewis: Supplementary: Is there any 
realistic possibility at all of Atlantic Richfield 
selling the entire plant to someone else? 
Has the Premier heard whether or not the 
parent company has agreed to grant an ex- 
tension, keeping the Canadian operation open 
while the ministry is in the process of nego- 
tiation? 
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Hon. Mr. Davis: I will be delighted to get 
as much up-to-date information as I can. 
I don’t want to deal in rumour or specula- 
tion, As the leader of the New Democratic 
Party points out, this is not of the same size 
or magnitude as Inco, but it still involves the 
welfare of some 875 people. 

Mr. Foulds: It is still pretty devastating. 

Mrs. Campbell: It is symptomatic, 

Hon, Mr. Davis: The member for St. 
George can say it is symptomatic, I’m not 
going to argue that; nor will I be provoked 
by her, because I’m never provoked by her, 
but I could reply in a way that could be 
provocative. 

Mr. Lewis: The Premier is certainly way- 
laid and distracted by her, however. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: No. 


Mr. Lewis: Can the Premier come back 
to 'the question? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I would never acknowl- 
edge being distracted, that would not be the 
right way to phrase it. 

Mr. S. Smith: Attracted? 


Mr. Wildman: We can see it, we don’t 
have to be told. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: What was I saying? 
Mr. Martel: Where were you? 


Mr. Samis: Would you prefer to be dis- 
tracted or deceased? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I have now been dis- 
tracted by the leader of the New Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. Samis: You are worse than the Argo- 
nauts. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I will get as much in- 
formation as I can for him. The Minister of 
Industry and Tourism (Mr. Bennett) — 


Mr. Foulds: Do you remember who it is? 


Mr. Nixon: Do you remember where he is? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Oh, yes. Not only do I 
remember who it is, but I tell you, thank 
heavens we have somebody working hard, at 
least at the provincial level, trying to stimu- 
late the economy of this country and province 


abroad. 

Mr. Sargent: Especially in Paris; that’s not 
in Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Now you're going to ask 
me about the new Minister of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce in Ottawa. 


Mr. Speaker: Order; just answer the ques- 
tion please. 

Hon, Mr. Davis: If the hon. member would 
like to address a further question to the 
Minister of Industry and Tourism to the ex- 
tent that he is in a position to— 


Mr. Kerrio: The only action we've seen so 
far is to increase our debt. 


Mr, Sargent: Send him back to Japan. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: —share the information 
with the hon. member, I’m sure he would. 


An hon. member: Send him somewhere. 
Mr. Samis: In other words, you don’t know. 
Mr. Speaker: A new question? 


Mr. Lewis: I think perhaps we should 
pursue this, because it’s pretty imminent. 
I'll take the second question on this and drop 
the other I intended. Can I ask the Minister 
of Industry and Tourism what are the rea- 
sonable prospects for the survival of Ana- 
condaP How many days are left for those 
870 employees? 

Mr. Breithaupt: It shouldn't affect the mar- 
ket much. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will be meeting this 
afternoon with the president of the Canadian 
operation. I expect later on, if we have been 
able to confirm the meeting with the union 
representatives, to discuss jointly with man- 
agement and union the prospects of this 
particular firm, Anaconda, staying in pro- 
duction. 

I met yesterday with the federal Minister 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Mr. 
Horner, and discussed with him the problem. 
He has been in touch with the president and 
chief executive officer of the parent company 
in the United States. We have not, at this 
time, secured a definite position—as I under- 
stand from Mr. Horner—by the parent firm. 
Mr. Horner was to be speaking with them 
again this morning, after they te a board 
of directors meeting to deal with the request 
that he’d been making as the federal minister. 

I hope that tomorrow I might have some- 
thing further to report to this House on this 
firm. May I only go on to say that there is 
a very great chance that a Canadian firm, or 
a consortium of firms, could very well come 
in to purchase Anaconda and its assets. We 
have no definite word on it, but there have 
been several inquiries. I understand that as 
recently as yesterday, and again this morn- 
ing, they were negotiating the possibility of 
sale to two different firms. 

Mr. Speaker: The member for Lakeshore 
has a supplementary. 

Mr. Lawlor: A few days ago I asked the 
minister in this chamber as to whether he is 
prepared to lend his good offices to the 
formation in this country of such a con- 
sortium in order to keep that company alive. 

Mr. Speaker: There is no question there. 

Mr. Lawlor: What has he done about it? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Very clearly, the min- 
istry has for some period of time been work- 
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ing with various purchasers from the province 
of Ontario, men who are presently in the 
automotive production industry and are some 
of the substantial purchasers of the copper 
and brass coming from that firm. We have 
worked very closely with them. 

I have worked with Mr. Horner on the 
situation, as I indicated, yesterday. We'll meet 
with the union and with the management of 
the firm today, trying to arrive at some 
understanding as to the long-range potential 
for this company. 

Mr. Lewis: What’s the short range? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me not hesitate to 
say very clearly to this House how important 
this firm is to the automotive industry. If it 
goes out of operation, the copper and _ brass 
supply stops coming from Canadian com- 
panies— 

. Mr. Lewis: That’s right. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: —and it will revert en- 
tirely to an American operation. So it is 
important from a long-range point of view 
that it remains here, both for the manufac- 
turing of the product—brass and copper— 
and also for the 800-odd employees who 
are presently retained by this firm. 


Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for Algoma 
has a supplementary. 


Mr. Wildman: Will the minister comment 
on the statement that has been made that 
perhaps the parent company doesn’t want 
to sell the subsidiary because they don’t 
want the competition for their upgraded 
plant in Buffalo? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I do not believe that 
statement to be correct at all. My under- 
standing is that they’ve also set a price on 
the firm; which at the moment has not been 
made public, but in their negotiations with 
two or three firms they've indicated what 
the price would be. 

Mr. Speaker: We'll have one final supple- 
mentary. The hon. member for Grey-Bruce. 

Mr. Sargent: The government has set a 
precedent in going into a consortium with 
$100 million towards Syncrude. Why couldn’t 
the minister take the same approach for these 
failing industries to set up $500 million 
of our funds to protect the labour market 
of Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Speaker, there’s no 
indication at this time that there’s any need 
of the government going in financially, be- 
cause there has been a very apparent in- 
terest by others in the private sector who 
would like to purchase the assets. 

May I conclude by saying in respect of 
the parent company in the United States, to 


answer the member’s previous question, there 
are no conditions, to my understanding, which 
have been placed on the sale that would re- 
strict whoever purchases the company, to 
limit them from exporting into the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. Minister of Housing 
has the answer to a previous question. 


OHC LAND SALES 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 
The hon, member for Oshawa (Mr. Breaugh) 
asked a question on Monday last concern- 
ing land purchase in Kitchener. He in- 
quired as to the price paid by Ontario 
Housing Corporation for 307 acres of Kit- 
chener land, the cost of developing the land; 
and the prices we expect to charge when 
the land is placed on the market. 

The land was purchased in three parcels 
between 1969 and 1971 for a total price 
of $$1,001,162—$3,261 per acre. 

[3:15] 

We propose to develop the land in two 
phases. The first phase is currently being 
serviced in preparation for the marketing 
of the first 200 lots for construction in the 
spring. The land and development costs 
for the 126-acre first phase are as follows: 
Raw land, $410,575; appraisal, legal and 
other costs, $14,817; interest paid to August 
31, 1977, $286,437; additional interest until 
all lots are marketed, estimated at $140,000; 
for a total of $851,829. 

Development costs of $4,350,000 include 
internal services, park improvements, utilities, 
engineering costs, municipal imposts, OHC 
contribution to external services, et cetera. 
The combined land and development costs 
for the first phase amount to $5,201,829, the 
book value. 

Based on today’s market situation in Kit- 
chener, but subject to the changes of the 
market over a two- or three-year period, we 
anticipate a return of about $8 million on 
this land. This will represent a difference of 
about $2,800,000 between ‘book value and 
market value; and I remind the hon. mem- 
bers that we sell our land at the lower end 
of the market range. A private developer 
would expect to get a greater return on his 
land. 

A number of members have criticized the 
fact that the government may benefit from 
the sale of this land; I am surprised they 
would attack a program that is not only 
self-sufficient but makes home ownership pos- 
sible for a wider range of buyers. 

It is anticipated that nearly half the first 
offering of the 200 lots will be made available 
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for construction under the AHOP home- 
ownership program. In Kitchener, the maxi- 
mum house price under this program is 
$37,000, so it should be apparent to our 
critics that the land is being made available 
at prices that will result in affordable housing. 

I think it’s also important to note that any 
financial benefits accruing to the government 
from this program help to offset the costs of 
other housing programs. OHC’s net operating 
loss in 1976, for example, was in excess of 
$74 million. 

I would also remind the hon. members that 
the federal government is our partner in 
some of these land transactions, and in some 
instances is certainly entitled to as much as 
75 per cent of any benefits resulting from 
sales. I am unable to comply with the request 
for development cost figures relating to the 
second phase of development, which is still 
years off in the future. 

We have not done an engineering design 
for the remaining land, and until this is 
carried out any estimates of cost would be 
purely speculation. I also wish to point out 
that we would not move to develop that land 
until such time as the municipality were pre- 
pared to incorporate it into its planning 
process, 


Mr. Breaugh: Supplementary: Could the 
minister clarify for us; first, how much of 
the profit money will go to the federal gov- 
ernment as opposed to the province of On- 
tario; and secondly, how he intends to clarify 
how that profit will be used for housing 
programs; or will it go into general revenue? 
Does he have an agreement from the Treas- 
urer (Mr. McKeough) to use that amount of 
money for specific housing programs? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: First, Mr. Speaker, I 
have not got a detailed breakdown as to 
what the federal involvement is in that par- 
ticular land. I am not sure whether it is 
involved in all of the parcels or in one or 
two of them; I would have to get that. Sec- 
ondly, the discussions I had with my col- 
leagues when this program came into being 
suggested that money realized from the sale 
of land would certainly be applied towards 
housing projects. 


Mr. Sweeney: Mr. Speaker, my supple- 
mentary has two parts to it and concerns the 
answer the minister just gave. First of all, 
if we use the minister’s figure of $4.3 million 
as the cost of servicing for 126 acres, that 
would work out to $33,000 an acre. How 
does he match that with the fact that all of 
the other developers in that area are paying 
approximately $19,000 an acre to service land 


in the same vicinity? His ministry’s figure is 
almost double. That’s the first question. 

The second point is that the minister gave 
us a range of sales per acre of $75,000 to 
$95,000. If he is going to sell 126 acres—we 
will use his lowest figure of $75,000—that 
comes to $9.5 million. Where does he get his 
$8 million figure? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The hon. member is well 
aware, I think, of the fact that the price of 
land, as you go into the market, will depend 
upon what the zoning is, what sort of den- 
sities can be applied to the use of that par- 
ticular land. When I answered the question 
of the hon. member on Monday of this week, 
I said to him at that time I was guessing as 
to the particular figures because I didn’t have 
them with me. We do anticipate that the 
lower end of the market, as it relates to 
single-family unit development on the type of 
lot size we were talking about, will be about 
$75,000. 

Those prices are not going to stay in the 
same range throughout that whole develop- 
ment. They may certainly come down. When 
I say $8 million, I am estimating the total 
price at $8 million. I said that at the be- 
ginning. I can’t tell the member what those 
prices are going to be; they may fluctuate con- 
siderably in the market over the next two 
or three years. Our estimate is roughly $8 
million. That is the figure we are working 
on; and considering our costs, we are going 
to realize from that around $2.8 million in 
profit. 

As far as the price per acre is concerned, 
all I can give you, sir, are the figures that 
I have had provided for me, including all 
of the costs that were involved in the ac- 
quisition of the land, the interest charges, 
plus the costs that have accrued to the On- 
tario Housing Corporation in the development 
of that land, remembering that we, as a 
corporation, do make considerable contribu- 
tions in communities in the way of land, in 
the way of road allowances, in the way of 
parks, in the way of school sites—all of 
which have to be totalled into what the total 
cost of that particular development would be. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Speaker, a supplementary, 
if I may: How many lots does the minister 
expect to get in that first $8 million; what will 
it cover in totalP 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Two hundred. 


Mr. Lewis: Just 200 applies to this $8 
millionP Two hundred lots out of 125 or 
126 acres? I am sorry, I am seeking clari- 
fication. Maybe I can phrase the question 
another way, which will stimulate an 
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aggravated response and, therefore, an 
accurate one. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: My apologies, Mr. 


Speaker, to the hon. member. I said 200. 
What I was referring to is that the first 
offering will be 200 lots. I don’t have the 
exact figures as to how many total lots there 
will be in 126 acres. Our first offering, in 
that first phase in the spring, will be 200 lots. 


Mr. Lewis: The 
the number of lots? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t. I can get the 
figures for the member. 


minister can’t estimate 


Mr. Sargent: Why not have a liquidation 
sale; you are going out of business, anyway. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Take off your mask. 


Mr. Speaker: The hon. Minister of Colleges 
and Universities has the answer to a ques- 
tion previously asked. 


NUCLEAR OPERATORS 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: On Tuesday of last week 
the member for Huron-Bruce (Mr. Gaunt) 
asked me if I would agree to: “1. Convening 
a meeting between the ministry, Ontario 
Hydro and Canada Manpower to accurately 
determine the manpower needs of the nuclear 
program in the next 10 years. 2. Institute a 
crash program to train chemical operators.” 

I am advised, subsequent to my answer 
then, that such a meeting did take place on 
May 4 of this year. At that time, at least, 
my ministry was informed by Ontario Hydro 
of the need for chemical operators. 

The meeting was attended by represen- 
tatives from the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism, the Ministry of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, the federal governmeni’s employ- 
ment and immigration commission and Ontario 
Hydro. It was agreed by all parties that they 
would consider the situation and bring for- 
ward suggestions at a subsequent meeting. 

That meeting was then held on May 27. 
My staff at that time explained that the 16 
colleges of applied arts and_ technology 
offered programs that related to chemical 
operators and their training. A training pro- 
gram using the graduates of these programs 
was suggested for Ontario Hydro. 

A crash program was also suggested; how- 
ever, when the various safety factors con- 
nected with any nuclear program were taken 
into consideration, it was decided that such 
a course of action would be unwise. It was 
therefore decided that the federal agency 
would give Hydro the authority to recruit 
overseas, on the condition that they stepped 
up their own training program. 


I want to reiterate the caution I expressed 
that day when I first answered the member’s 
question. The caution is simply this: in 
filling manpower needs of this nature we 
realize that some staff shortages do occur; 
frequently, however, not because of the lack 
of trained personnel, but because those per- 
sonnel who are available to do such work 
have not the necessary experience to carry 
out the work that is available. It would be 
unwise, therefore, to assume that we must 
cope with the situation by training vast num- 
bers of personnel, only to face the possibility 
of redundancies in future years. 

As regards Ontario Hydro’s needs for 
chemical operators, I can assure the House 
that by 1979 Ontario Hydro’s own training 
program, together with the growing experi- 
ence of the current junior operators, will 
meet their needs and eliminate the necessity 
for overseas recruitment. 


Mr. Gaunt: Supplementary: Could I ask 
the minister what community colleges in the 
province are giving courses for chemical 
operators and how many students are en- 
rolled at the present time? Secondly, has On- 
tario Hydro indeed fulfilled its commitment 
to step up its own training program in this 
respect? I suppose the second question 
should more properly be directed to the 
Minister of Energy (Mr. J. A. Taylor) but, 
since the Minister of Colleges and Universities 
has been involved, perhaps he could answer 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: The last question is of 
some technical nature, Mr. Speaker, and I 
would be prepared to submit the reply to the 
member in writing if he would concur with 
that method. 


Mr. Conway: Supplementary: We can 
assume, then, that at no point in the last 
five years has Ontario Hydro ever come to 
the Ministry of Colleges and Universities with 
a specific, concrete set of proposals for a 
definite nuclear training program within the 
community college or university systems in 
Ontario? That is a proper deduction, I 
assume? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, I don’t think that’s 
necessarily a proper deduction. But I think 
the member opposite probably should realize 
that Hydro has extensive training programs 
of its own and under normal conditions is 
able to meet the needs as it expects them, 
and normally proceeds in that manner. 

Mr. Conway: Their program is called 
immigration. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I listened to the hon. 
member the other night in the House and I 
heard a bunch of trash when he spoke on 
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this subject. I don’t think he should add to 
it now. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: When he says it, you 
know it’s true. 

Mr. S. Smith: The sun is setting on you 
guys. 

Mr. Conway: Supplementary: What are the 
specific programs that Ontario Hydro has 
brought to the executive council in general 
or to the Ministry of Colleges and Univer- 
sities in particular? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I said to the hon. mem- 
ber that I believe that Hydro basically trains 
its own personnel. They have extensive 
programs. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, they don’t. 
Mr. S. Smith: They import them. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: At this moment I can’t 
give the hon. member an understanding of 
those programs for which Hydro has asked 
for help. 


Mr. Sargent: They contract them out. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think that the hon. 
member opposite should realize that in any 
educational program, the essential component 
is to train people with generalized education. 
The specialization of those programs fre- 
quently should be done on site by any in- 
dustry. 


Mrs. Campbell: Or abroad. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: In this system of ours 
we are doing just that. We are graduating 
those with a generalized education and we 
expect industry to take upon themselves the 
fulfilment of specialized education which is 
rightly theirs. 


Mr. S. Smith: Bringing them from England. 


INCREASE IN EDUCATION ESTIMATES 


Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Speaker, my question 
will have to be directed to the government 
House leader in the absence of the Premier 
(Mr. Davis), the Minister of Education (Mr. 
Wells) and the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough). I 
would like very much to ask whether there 
is an explanation that can be offered to this 
House for the increase in the Education esti- 
mates, which were debated and approved—at 
least by committee; an increase, between the 
end of June and the end of September, of 
some $103 million? What does the govern- 
ment House leader have to tell the House on 
that amount of money? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Speaker, I'll take 
that question as notice and I’m sure the 
Minister of Education can respond to it when 
he’s next in the House. 


Mr. Van Horne: Supplementary: It would: 
appear to me that the exercise of debating 
these estimates is a lot of time spent futilely 
and, in light of this, therefore, I would ask 
if the cabinet is considering any change in 
the method by which it does its budgeting? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I'll add those comments 
to the reference to the minister. However, I 
would point out that the estimates are con- 
sidered in the House and the rules provide 
for the tabling of Management Board orders 
and warrants and that sort of thing, for 
special expenditures in any ministry that are 
required over and above the estimates to 
provide some opportunity for this type of 
question. But I’m sure the Minister of Edu- 
cation will have some explanation. 

[3:30] 

Mr. MacDonald: Supplementary: If there 
has been any added appropriation to the esti- 
mates since they were considered by the 
committee, is that not to come before the 
House in a supplementary estimate? Isn’t that 
the normal procedure? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: That doesn’t necessarily 
follow. I think there are supplementary— 
really I think we should await the explan- 
ation of the Minister of Education to find 
out whether there has been anything like this. 

Mr. Van Horne: I am not sure the last 
question I asked was properly answered; or 
if it was perhaps it wasn’t understood. Let 
me try again. I would ask, is the cabinet 
or the government planning any change in 
its budgetary process; that is, is it consider- 
ing a new budgetary process, such as zero- 
based budgeting? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: What has that to do with 
the original question? 

Mr. Kerrio: Control your spending. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: The hon. member has 
asked a question which I have taken as 
notice. I said I would refer it to the Minister 
of Education for response. I will do the same 
with all the supplementary questions to which 
he has made reference. The last one I heard 
was a very general question with respect to 
the budgetary practice of the House. If he 
wants to ask as a new question, I will refer 
it to the Treasurer for comment. That is the 
point Iam making. 


RENT REVIEW 


Mr. Breaugh: I have a question of the 
Minister of Consumer and Commercial Re- 
lations regarding his statement today on 
rent review. I want to welcome his reluctant 
and belated acceptance of our position last 
spring on the matter. I am interested to know, 
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in coming to this conclusion, how did he 
solve all of those problems put by his pre- 
decessor? I believe he used the words that 
a six per cent guideline would bring about 
the destruction of the entire rental accommo- 
dation sector? 

Mr. Lewis: Precisely. 

Mr. Breaugh: How did the minister solve 
that? 

Mr. Lewis: Precisely. How did the minister 
handle it? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We plan to solve it, 
if the member will read the entire statement— 

Mr. Wildman: Bought a lot of house in- 
surance. 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: —by dealing now with 
some alternatives for the conclusion of the 
program at the end of 1978, so that the in- 
dustry can have some indication of what lies 
ahead. Now that the party of never-ending 
controls has moved back out of the oppo- 
sition, we plan to indicate to them that they 
can operate in some security that controls 
are not here for ever and that they won't 
be choked off by this program or any other 
program unendingly. 

As well, members will note I have taken 
steps to indicate that during the review pro- 
cess from now until the end of 1978, appli- 
cations that are made will be dealt with as 
expeditiously as possible, with special atten- 
tion to those areas, that is small landlords, 
who are most especially affected by the con- 
tinuance of the present program at six per 
cent. 


Mr. MacDonald: Is that an invitation for 
them to catch up after the controls go off? 
Mr. Swart: Expect an election in 1978. 

Mr. Breaugh: Supplementary:' Can I ask 
the minister to clarify, then, his directive? 
Does he in effect, mean he has directed rent 
review officers to set aside all other hearings, 
save and except those on small buildings, 
or does he intend to hire some more staff? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The answer is no, 
they will not be setting aside all other hear- 
ings in favour of the small ones. I have 
asked them to give some priority. Secondly, 
I hate to disappoint the member but, no, we 
won’t be hiring any more staff. We think we 
can do it within the existing staff. 

Mr. Lewis: That is why the member for 
Carleton (Mr. Handleman) stepped down. 


INCREASE IN CULTURE AND 
RECREATION ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kerrio: I have a question of the Min- 
ister of Culture and Recreation. Will the 
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minister tell the House why, in these days of 
alleged restraint, his spending estimate is 
$29 million higher than what the budget said 
it would be, which increase appears to have 
occurred entirely between June 30 and Sep- 
tember 80? 


Mr. Lewis: He needs it personally. 


Mr. Martel: It is in the bank in Switzer- 
land. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: As the hon. member 
knows, my estimates will be before the esti- 
mates committee shortly. 

Mr. Lewis: Take a look at his clothes. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Is the member talking 
about the current estimates or the annual 
report? 

Mr. Kerrio: You will find it in Ontario 
finances. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I think the member will 
fnd most of that related to Wintario, the 
payment to Wintario, because it comes out 
through the consolidated revenue fund. I 
think most of that increase would be attrib- 
uted to Wintario. 

Mr. Speaker: The time for oral questions 
has expired. 

Mr. Sargent: Mr. Speaker, a point of in- 
formation. 

Mr. Speaker: There is no such thing as a 
point of information. 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Do you want some or 
are you going to give some? 

Mr. Speaker: You can give a personal ex- 
planation. 

Mr. Sargent: I would be glad to. 

Mr. Speaker: Try it. 

Mr. Sargent: Thank you, Mr. Speaker. The 
alarming thing before the House is—we have 
the greatest respect for the position the 
Premier (Mr. Davis) is in with all the eco- 
nomy—but the fact is that he does not know— 


Mr. Speaker: Order. 

Mr. Sargent: —that there is a billion-dollar 
contract— 

Mr. Speaker: Order. That is not a personal 
explanation. It’s a personal opinion and you 
can express it at the opportune time. Will 
the member take his seat. 


REPORTS 


Mr. Havrot from the standing resources 
development committee reported the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved: That supply in the following 
amounts to defray the expenses of the Minis- 
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try of Labour be granted Her Majesty for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1978: 


Ministry of Labour 
Ministry administration program $ 7,205,000 


Industrial Relations program ........ 2,316,000 
WiOMen Ss aprOOTan cn Genes, 601,000 
Occupational] health and safety 

PIOOTANiW.. Ace idk, £08, Meee 15,227,000 
Employment standards program .. 2,801,000 
Ontario Manpower co-ordinating 

COMMItteeS, PFO LTA Saino ner ye er eeiens 230,000 
Ontario Human Rights 

commission program ................ 1,377,000 
Labour Relations Board program 2,011,000 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS 
PRIVATE BILLS 


Mr. Speaker: I would like to remind hon. 
members that there are 20 private bills to be 
introduced today. In order that we do not 
take more than is necessary from the debate 
on the private members’ business, would it 
be agreeable to all members having private 
bills for introduction that they send them to 
the table and the bills shall be deemed to 
have been introduced and read for the first 
time and they will appear in Votes and Pro- 
ceedings. 

Can we have that agreement? 

Agreed. 


Ordered for standing administration of 
justice committee. 


Mr. Speaker: I'll just remind hon. members 
to send those bills to the table. 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
AND HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT 
AMENDMENT ACT 


Hon. Mr. Snow moved first reading of 
Bill 84, An Act to amend the Public Trans- 
portation and Highway Improvement Act. 


Motion agreed to. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
largely of a housekeeping nature. The one 
item which will have some direct impact on 
the public is in section 4. 

At present, parties who have been injured 
in motor vehicle accidents must bring a court 
action in the jurisdiction in which the acci- 
dent happened if the claim is based in any 
way on alleged failure to maintain the high- 
way. This rule can result in parties who live 
in Toronto having to go to Kenora with 
their lawyers and doctors and other witnesses 
involving great inconvenience and unneces- 
sary costs. 

The amendment in this bill will permit the 
trial to be held in Toronto or other suitable 
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location if the parties agree and an applica- 
tion is made to a judge to have the venue 
changed to an appropriate location. 


HIGHWAY TRAFFIC AMENDMENT ACT 


Hon. Mr. Snow moved first reading of 
Bill 85, An Act to amend the Highway 
Traffic Act. 


Motion agreed to. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Speaker, this bill con- 
tains 18 items of essentially a housekeeping 
nature. This particular bill is not intended to 
deal with vehicle waste, which will be the 
subject of another bill which I expect to 
introduce shortly; nor is it in response to 
the final report of the Select Committee on 
Highway Safety, of which you will be hear- 
ing more in the near future. 

One item of special interest in the bill is 
being brought forward by myself in associa- 
tion with the Attorney General (Mr. Mc- 
Murtry), namely the elimination of the gra- 
tuitous passenger rule, as recommended by 
the Select Committee on Company Law. 
This change is in line with this govern- 
ment’s objective of simplifying legislation 
and its impact upon the public. The amend- 
ment should eliminate or reduce unnecessary 
litigation and inequities in the law of motor 
vehicle negligence. It will also remove an 
impediment to the successful encouragement 
of car and van pools. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES OF 
ONTARIO ACT 


Mr. Samis moved first reading of Bill 86, 
An Act respecting the Official Languages 
of Ontario. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Samis: M. lorateur le but de ce projet 
de loi est d’établir la langue francaise et 
Yanglais comme les langues officielles de 
YOntario, Le bill définit les mesures par 
lesquelles les deux langues officielles seront 
employées dans l’Assemblée législative, par 
le gouvernement de l’Ontario et dans les 
procédures judiciaires et quasi judiciaires. _ 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ PUBLIC 
BUSINESS 


LABOUR RELATIONS 
AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. Cassidy moved second reading of Bill 
68, An Act to amend the Labour Relations 
Act. 
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Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Speaker, I’d like to speak 
for up to 15 minutes now and reserve five 
minutes for the end of the debate. 


Mr. Speaker, the purpose of Bill 68 is to 
preserve the collective bargaining rights of 
employees of a business that relocates within 
Ontario. The bill ‘also provides that em- 
ployers must give reasonable notice of a re- 
location to their workers and that they must 
give workers a 60-day period in which to 
decide if they want to relocate with the 
plant or with the operation that moves. 

This bill is presented in a non-combative 
spirit, as a constructive proposal to plug a 
loophole which now exists in the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act. At present, if there is 
heavy turnover in a plant over the life of a 
contract—say over a couple of years’ period— 
the bargaining rights are kept, despite the 
fact that 70 or 80 per cent of the employees 
covered by the bargaining unit have changed 
in a period of two years. 

If a plant is sold to a new employer, then 
section 55 of the Act, which is amended by 
this bill, provides for successor rights, so 
that both the collective agreement and the 
bargaining unit are preserved; and the new 
employer must honour the agreement en- 
tered into by the old employer. 

There are provisions for melding by the 
Labour Relations Board where a_ takeover 
results in two unions having jurisdiction, 
and this melding is echoed in subsection 4 
of my proposed amendments. 


[3:45] 


There’s another loophole which we intend 
to plug during the course of this session of 
the Legislature, and that is where an opera- 
tion now carried out by the Crown is trans- 
ferred to another employer; or ‘where an 
employer transfers an operation to the 
Crown. Under Bill 4, transfers of under- 
takings to or from the Crown will also in- 
volve a succession rights provision to protect 
bargaining rights and to ensure the main- 
tenance of existing contracts. 

The situation is that if a company is sold, 
if it’s transferred to the Crown, if it’s trans- 
ferred from the Crown, the bargaining rights 
which employees have fought to win get 
transferred. The situation, however, in the 
case where a company gets moved outside 
of the boundaries of the municipality where 
the union certification applies, is that there 
is no such protection. The workers lose the 
protection of having a trade union, of having 
a bargaining unit and of having a collective 
agreement, 

Normally, when the Labour Relations 
Board defines a bargaining unit, there is a 


scope of contract provision, a geographical 
definition of where the bargaining unit lies. 
This is, for example, the boundaries of a 
particular plant or of a particular munici- 
pality. They say, for example, that all the 
employees of ABC manufacturing company 
within Metropolitan Toronto are covered by 
this particular bargaining unit and by this 
particular collective agreement. If the com- 
pany moves outside of those boundaries, then 
the collective agreement of the bargaining 
unit stops; that’s the situation that this bill 
is trying to correct. 

There’s nothing wrong with the existing 
law but it leaves the loophole which some 
companies, I’m afraid, have exploited—in 
certain ‘cases inadvertently and in other cases 
in a deliberate way—to get away from their 
responsibilities to unions which have or- 
ganized under the law of this province and 
exercised the right to collective bargaining, 
which is a right to which all parties in this 
province subscribe. 

I want to give a few examples because this 
is a problem which is widespread and has 
existed for a long time. A friend in the 
labour movement recalled to me that back in 
1965, Perfect Circle, the people who make 
piston rings, transferred from Toronto to Lon- 
don. They closed on a Friday and reopened 
the following Monday in London, giving no 
notice at all to their employees. There was 
a clause in a collective agreement, with the 
Steelworkers in that particular case, whereby 
the union would have the right to transfer 
its workers if the company ever moved, but 
that was abrogated unilaterally by the com- 
pany. They moved to London. One hundred 
workers were affected. Only a year later, 
through arbitration, was the union able to 
win any redress. They won redress in dollars, 
but no redress in getting people to the jobs 
that had been transferred. That was the 
beginning of this kind of situation. 

Not long ago the union was knocked out 
when Ajax Plastics moved the great distance 
from Whitby to Scarborough. Just over one 
municipal line, but the union contract was 
knocked out and the protection the workers 
had in that case was lost. 

The former member for Peterborough, Ms. 
Sandeman, has raised a couple of recent 
situations. One was the transfer of jobs from 
Regal Stationery in Omemee to the company's 
plant in Toronto, which took place over a 
period of about a year and which seemed to 
have come as a consequence of the certifica- 
tion of employees in that plant in April of 
1975. About 100 jobs were taken out of the 
bargaining unit because of that transfer and 
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the people involved could do nothing about 
it. 

There was another case in Peterborough 
where a company named Tellus Instruments 
informed its employees on a Friday afternoon 
that it was moving and they would have no 
jobs; it gave them all of one week’s pay in 
lieu of notice under the Employment Stan- 
dards Act. There were seven female employ- 
ees. They had just been certified under the 
United Electrical Workers, when lo and be- 
hold the company disappeared off the face 
of the province—or so it seemed. That com- 
pany had a contract for 6,000 smoke detec- 
tors a month from General Electric in Peter- 
borough, but they moved out of Peterbor- 
ough in order to break away from the juris- 
diction of the union. 

It seems to me that the feelings of all 
parties is that that is not something which 
should be tolerated in the province at this 
time. 

Not that long ago, Miami Carey company, 
which is a subsidiary of a multi-national 
based in Florida, moved its plant from Rex- 
dale to Barrie. There were 120 production 
workers laid off in that case, and 50 office 
jobs. The union, electrical again, lost its bar- 
gaining rights. That meant the workers lost 
the protection of a union. Not one of them 
was moved to the new location in Barrie. 
The company refused to transfer the workers, 
the unions, or the pay rates they were pay- 
ing in Toronto. The move was a deliberate 
one to get away from an organized situation. 

It’s been suggested that if a company is 
acting in order to do its union in, there are 
provisions under existing law which would 
cover the situation. It would mean that the 
amendments that I have presented today are 
not required. 

My experience, Mr. Speaker, is that, at 
the very least, that’s questionable. In fact, 
there’s a case which I will cite in a minute 
which indicates quite clearly that the Labour 
Relations Board is both a difficult and ex- 
pensive remedy, and also one that is not 
always efficient. 

There is a case of Humpty Dumpty, the 
potato chip people, who had a central ware- 
house in London, Ontario, from which they 
distributed potato chips to the surrounding 
area, One day they informed their employees, 
who were organized, that they were planning 
to decentralize to six satellite warehouses in 
Middlesex county and the surrounding area. 
The consequence of that decentralization was 
that the union’s agreement would be abro- 
gated and they would be back to a non-union 
situation. 


The union complained to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board, and in that case the Labour 
Relations Board found that the company had 
deliberately and consistently been trying to 
break the union. It found that this was a lock- 
out and a form of industrial action by the 
company; it ordered the company either to 
return its operations to London or to extend 
the bargaining unit to these new satellite 
warehouses. 

In that case, although it was very ex- 
pensive, there was protection under existing 
law. However, in March of this year, the 
Labour Relations Board ruled on a com- 
parable case that affected 100 service men 
working for the John Inglis Company here 
in Metropolitan Toronto. 

In early January of this year, John Inglis 
announced to the workers, without even 
working through their union, that it was 
transferring its operation to Mississauga and 
to the township of Vaughan, which are just 
outside of the Metropolitan Toronto bound- 
aries. 

The operation for these service men con- 
sisted of a radio dispatch office and a parts 
depot, but the people involved in the bar- 
gaining unit, who had been organized un- 
der the Steelworkers for 30 years and had 
had the protection of a union for 30 years, 
worked doing service calls within the bound- 
aries of Metropolitan Toronto on a radio 
dispatch system and they checked into their 
office once a week or thereabouts. The com- 
pany moved their radio operation, just the 
dispatch office, to Mississauga and to the 
regional municipality of York, and _ there- 
after, it acted as though the union agreement 
was dead. 

The union complained and said that the 
company was acting in a fashion to try and 
break the union. However, the Labour Re- 
lations Board considered the case very care- 
fully and decided—despite the complaints of 
the union, despite evidence that included the 
fact that the union stewards and union 
officers who were among these 100 service 
people had not been invited to work for the 
company when the radio dispatch office was 
moved—the Labour Relations Board found 
there was no binding contract there. The 
bargaining unit did not extend outside of the 
boundaries of Metropolitan Toronto and, 
therefore, these men no longer had the pro- 
tection of a union. 

I say this to all members in the House— 
I’m glad that several are here—that this is 
the kind of situation that these amendments 
to the Labour Relations Act would cover. 
They would ensure that if John Inglis moved 
from Toronto to Mississauga, the bargaining 
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unit would travel with it and the men would 
be able to have the collective agreement 
they had before, rather than being forced 
to start again from scratch. 

In this particular case, the Steelworkers 
signed up the workers again, got them ready 
for certification and, just as they were about 
ready to go to certification, the company 
intervened directly, in a fashion which cer- 
tainly appears to have been illegal, and 
asked the service people if they would take 
this particular set of offers the company had 
and petition against certification. I’m afraid 
that the workers in that particular case did. 
They were open to that kind of interference 
by the company. I don’t think that’s a good 
way to carry out labour relations in the 
province. 

This bill has been circulated widely in the 
labour movement. I have not consulted to 
such an extent with business organizations, 
but I have been in touch with several of 
them in the last day or so. I am telling my 
friends if they have a bill which affects a 
number of parties, a number of interest 
groups in Ontario, we should all make sure 
on private members’ bills to consult widely, 
because these things will have a chance of 
becoming law. 

The bill has been supported strongly by 
the labour movement. For example, I have 
had a letter from Local 89 of the Canadian 
Paperworkers Union saying: “We feel that this 
bill is in essence so logical we are surprised 
it has not yet been incorporated in the 
Labour Relations Act.” The Steelworkers 
and the Auto Workers have both indicated 
support, as has the Ontario Federation of 
Labour. I had a telegram today from the 
rubber workers union, Local 113, in Hamil- 
ton. The international vice-president for the 
Service Employees International Union of 
Canada, Mr. Albert Hearn, has written to a 
number of government ministers in support 
of the bill. 

The reaction from business organizations 
has been a bit more mixed. One would ex- 
pect that. They may want to make some 
comments on certain parts of this bill when 
it goes to committee. However, in general, 
they accept—I am talking about people like 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers Association—that it’s 
responsible to ensure that where a company 
is transferred and has a union, then the bar- 
gaining rights of that union should be trans- 
ferred and should not be destroyed because 
the company relocates. They also accept that 
it’s responsible practice, it’s reasonable to put 
it into law and it makes sense that employees 


should have reasonable notice of a relocation 
and that employees should have the right 
to a transfer to a new location if a company 
happens to move its shop. 

I have talked with a number of members 
in the Legislature about the bill. I think the 
reaction in general has been favourable, 
although several people have said some of 
the concepts in the bill need to be looked at 
closely in committee. I agree with that. I 
hope the bill is sent to committee so that it 
can be studied and so that some of these 
groups can consider it in more depth, since 
it was only tabled in the Legislature a couple 
of weeks ago. It has been suggested to me 
that the concept of relocation is vague and 
needs to be better defined. That’s something 
I think the committee could do. 

I have had questions raised about the 
amount of discretion granted to the Labour 
Relations Board under this bill in the case 
where there are certain matters to determine, 
like the nature of a bargaining unit. How- 
ever, that provision in this bill parallels what 
is in the Labour Relations Act for other situa- 
tions already. 

I repeat that I think some of those matters 
that people may not agree completely about 
are matters of detail and can be ironed out 
in committee where we all will have our say. 
But it seems to me the basic point of the 
bill is one with which nobody in this Legis- 
lature can disagree, that employees should 
have a reasonable notice if there is going to 
be a relocation or plant transfer; that em- 
ployees should have a reasonable chance to 
decide whether or not they want to transfer 
with their plant—that’s particularly so when 
we are at a time of very high unemployment, 
as at present; and that where employees have 
fought to have bargaining rights established 
under the Labour Relations Act they should 
be able to have those bargaining rights 
moved with the company, rather than being 
into the position of having to start from 
scratch, getting a certification and first con- 
tract, just because a company has happened 
to move across a municipal border. 

Mr. Deputy Speaker: The hon. member's 
time has expired. 

Mr. Cassidy: I see my time has expired. I 
hope very much that members on all sides 
will see fit to support this bill and to send 
it to committee. It’s a good bill, it fills a 
loophole which should not have existed for 
as long as it has. 

Mr. Pope: I would like to thank the hon. 
member for some of his clarifications on the 
consideration of this bill by the House. 

As I understand it, the bill provides three 
major points. What I would like to do is 
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deal with the concepts and suggest for the 
hon. member’s consideration some problem 
areas I might see in some of these concepts; 
and perhaps these may be more aptly dealt 
with in committee, I don’t know, or perhaps 
the hon. member may want to deal with 
them in his reply. 

As I read the bill, I think it provides that, 
where a union shop is relocated, the bargain- 
ing unit description in any Ontario Labour 
Relations Board certification, as well as the 
recognition clause in any collective agree- 
ment, is deemed to be amended to include 
the new location. I believe the bill also pro- 
vides that employees are entitled to reason- 
able notice of the relocation and the right 
of first refusal to accept employment at the 
new location; and that’s a 60-day right. I 
believe, also, that after relocation any person 
may apply to the board to determine the 
appropriateness of the new bargaining unit; 
to amend the certificate, if any; and to certify 
a trade union applicant. 


[4:00] 


There are other aspects of the bill. One of 
the principal problems that we may be faced 
with—and perhaps the hon. member could 
consider this problem—is how to deal with an 
extraprovincial relocation and how to deal 
with relocation to different parts of the prov- 
ince where, for instance, there may be dif- 
ferent unions representing traditionally the 
same nature of workers in one area and not 
in another. We have that situation in Tim- 
mins, for instance, with some of the miners 
being represented by certain unions, some 
of the trades being represented by certain 
unions, and perhaps not the same nature of 
representation by the same international union 
or any local thereof in southern Ontario. 

What I am worried about is both territorial 
jurisdictional disputes and jurisdictional dis- 
putes between internationals. I understand 
that may be the reason the member has in- 
cluded in his amendments “that any person 
may apply to the board to determine the 
appropriateness of the new bargaining unit.” 
If that is to resolve jurisdictional disputes, it 
may be that the determination of appropriate- 
ness should take place before any automatic 
deeming. In other words, in a relocation per- 
haps there should be an application immedi- 
ately to the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
for a decision of that nature before deeming 
automatically a jurisdiction upon the exist- 
ing local. 

I don’t know if that’s the answer, but it 
may be a way to avoid the kind of juris- 
dictional disputes that I can see forthcoming 
from the bill that the hon. member has pro- 


posed. The application should be made 
immediately. 

Secondly, I am also wondering if the appli- 
cation should not be made immediately in 
terms of an actual certification vote proceed- 
ing. I am worried, for instance, about the 
consequences of a plant not only relocating 
but expanding. For instance, if a company 
were to construct a large plant in another 
location and then to hire additional em- 
ployees—I am aware of the double-breasted 
company and that kind of problem, but in 
the context of those problems— 


Mr. Cassidy: The what? 
breasted company? 


A double- 


Mr. Pope: —if another company, a related 
company, establishes a plant in another lo- 
cation, assumes some of the existing purchase 
orders and hires new staff, should those new 
staff automatically be covered by the existing 
collective agreement without the right to a 
certification vote? 

Mr. Martel: That happens anywhere when 
you take on new employees. 


Mr. Pope: I perceive it as a problem, and 
I think that the whole nature of the right 
of new employees to determine whether or 
not they shall be represented by a bargain- 
ing agency, namely a local of a union, is one 
that should be considered very carefully in 
terms of the possible consequences of his bill. 

Another problem that I see is that the 
bill may completely negate the single trade 
union status of various locals within a single 
national or international trade union, and 
again could provide some problems with 
internal jurisdiction: for instance, if the la- 
bourers’ union local operating out of Sud- 
bury was suddenly usurped in its authority 
by another local from another area. That’s 
the kind of problem I can see evolving. Per- 
haps the hon. member could address his 
remarks to those kinds of problems. 

The hon. member referred to the Humpty 
Dumpty case. It was my understanding from 
the ruling of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that I saw, that given the history of 
the bargaining relationship between the em- 
ployer and the union, the board was satisfied 
that the move to relocate was motivated by 
the desire to compel or induce its employees 
to refrain from exercising their rights to col- 
lective representation, I believe that is the 
most recent case available. In that case the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board has indicated 
that if it can be established that there was 
that kind of intention behind the relocation 
moves, that it would intervene and either 
force—as it did) in this case—the employer to 
return his distribution warehouse to London 
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or to amend the recognition clause of the 
collective agreement to cover the employees 
at the new location. 

I understand that an application for judicial 
review was made by the employer with re- 
spect to that case. The information that I 
have is that within the last week that appli- 
cation for judicial review was withdrawn 
and the company has opened up its plant 
in the old location. 

So I take it that the Humpty Dumpty Food 
case is now good law or a good precedent 
in terms of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board. 


Mr. Cassidy: It is contradicted by the Inglis 
case, though. 


Mr. Pope: I understand that that was what 
the hon. member said. The only thing I can 
say is that the Humpty Dumpty Food case 
is the current precedent that now exists, the 
one that the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
has to take notice of. If that is an established 
principle and their ruling of July, 1977 is 
now the established principle under which 
it will make rulings on relocations in the 
future, the Inglis case may, in effect, have 
been overruled by the Ontario Labour Re- 
lations Board. 

It may be that an application for judicial 
review will be taken at some future date, 
and that may be what is concerning the hon. 
member. The only protection that can be 
given there is that the Ontario Labour Re- 
lations Act has recently been amended to 
give wide remedial powers to the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board with respect to un- 
fair practices. I assume this was the reason 
the application for judicial review was with- 
drawn and a settlement finally arrived at. 

So those are some of my comments. They're 
meant in a constructive light. Perhaps the 
hon. member could have a look at these 
matters and address himself to them. Thank 
you, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. O’Neil: I also am pleased to have a 
few comments to make concerning Bill 68, 
An Act to amend the Labour Relations Act, 
and I was very interested in some of the 
comments that were made by the member 
for Cochrane South. 

We also have a few reservations concern- 
ing some of the aspects of the bill, but in 
the true intent of private member’s bills, I 
think that several from our party will speak 
concerning it, and, as it should be, I think 
well have a free vote of members rather 
than a party stand on it. 

As far as some of the background goes, 
we're aware—as I think everyone is—that 
the Labour Relations Board normally certi- 


fies industrial unions with respect to all em- 
ployees of a given employer working in a 
given municipal area. We're also aware that 
should a unionized employer sell his business, 
the purchaser generally remains bound by 
that collective agreement. 

An employer who relocates outside the 
municipal area covered by the collective 
agreement is no longer subject to that par- 
ticular agreement. Also, as I think we're 
aware, in a few cases unions have nego- 
tiated clauses requiring employers to grant 
union recognition if a plant is moved or ex- 
panded within so many miles of the original 
location. 

Under the present rules or regulations, as 
in one of the recent cases before the Labour 
Relations Board, it was held that where an 
employer relocates solely for the purpose 
of evading of collective agreement the agree- 
ment will be amended to include the new 
employment site. 

So as I say, there are provisions under the 
existing Labour Relations Board that I think 
cover some of the problems that the member 
for Ottawa Centre has anticipated. We have 
consulted fairly widely, both with members 
of the labour movement and the business 
association. There are some major problems, 
we feel, first of all in the drafting which 
would have some consequential implications. 

It may be, as the member for Cochrane 
South (Mr. Pope) mentioned, that if this 
does go to committee some of these things 
can be dealt with at that time. But as I 
mentioned, not all of our members are in 
total agreement with the bill, nor are we all 
against the intent of the bill. 

Further discussions have revealed addi- 
tional problems with the interpretation and 
the possible effects it might have as far as 
the bill goes. Also, the proposed section 
55(4) would give the Labour Relations 
Board the discretion to determine whether 
the employee of any employer who relocated, 
whether or not previously unionized, should 
be certified. This would result in a consider- 
able change from the existing practice, where- 
by a proportion of employees must indicate 
their desire to join a union before the Labour 
Relations Board can make a determination; 
and would reduce the voice of the individual 
in determining the question of union repre- 
sentation. 

Even if the bill were limited in its implica- 
tions to unionized employees, problems could 
arise. In some cases the majority of employ- 
ees might choose not to move, yet the entire 
labour force at the new location would be 
bound by the existing collective agreement, 
at least until it expired. 
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Also, we have some worries concerning the 
concept of the word relocation, which we feel 
is vague. If an employer opens a new facility 
with new employees and it is considered a 
relocation, employees would be organized 
without their consent; or could be. 

It appears also that an employer relocating, 
from say Toronto to one of the other areas 
of the province, would be bound by a Toronto 
wage rate and vice versa. This could possibly 
have some really important implications, and 
possibly might mean that some of these in- 
dustries might expand outside the province. 

As far as can be determined, no other 
jurisdiction in North America has a provision 
in its labour relations such as this new bill 
would propose. So, as I say, there are many 
things that would lead us to lean in favour 
of the bill; there are some that would cer- 
tainly tend to make us lean the other way. 

Some of our other members will be making 
some comments on that. I look forward to 
hearing both those comments and some of 
the comments from the members of the New 
Democratic Party, and also some of the 
other Conservative members. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Bounsall: Mr. Speaker, I rise, of 
course, in support of this bill presented by 
my colleague from Ottawa Centre. 

It is simply a bill which says that when 
there is a relocation the employees will have 
an opportunity to relocate, and because this 
is an amendment to the Labour Relations 
Act, and therefore speaking of organized 
employees, that they will carry their bene- 
fits to that new location with them. 

This, of course, has been obtained in 
master agreements before in the province and 
for quite some time. The Ford company, in 
its move. from Windsor to Oakville back in 
1953-54 had that already in the master agree- 
ment so that employees moved directly, hav- 
ing been offered the chance to move; and 
more important, when they did, retained their 
seniority. This has been true of other opera- 
tions; for example various operations of 
Chrysler Corporation. Back some four years 
ago when another UAW plant, Duplate, 
moved from Windsor to Hawkesbury they 
carried their seniority, their pensions and 
sO On. 

‘However, not all unions have these provi- 
sions, or have been able to get them in their 
contract provisions so that when a relocation 
occurs the employees move with seniority re- 
tention and with pension, and other provi- 
sions intact. What happens is that there are 
instances of companies relocating, purely and 
simply for the reason of getting out of their 


unionized contracts at the location which 
they are in. 

It is for those reasons that a bill like this 
is very badly needed. In the case of Rockwell 
International in Windsor, whose operations 
were closed out last April, at three other 
locations in the province in which they 
operate—Parry Sound, Bracebridge and Til- 
bury—they were under no obligation, because 
it wasn’t covered in the union contract, to 
offer any sort of jobs to those unemployed 
workers in the Windsor area. They indicated 
they would offer some preferential hiring to 
those workers who were thrown out of work 
by the closure of the Windsor plant, but of 
course were under no obligation to offer it 
to them all as the openings arose over the 
months at those other plants. 


[4:15] 

Those who were offered jobs, of course, 
went there at the rates that applied there; 
and even though they were organized in some 
of the other locations, they lost their seniority 
entirely because they started as new persons 
in those other plant locations. Those few 
that were offered a job invariably went. A 
iob is a job these days. Irrespective of their 
seniority at the other Rockwell plant, and 
even though they were moving into another 
organized plant, their seniority was zero at 
that other organized plant. 

This does not occur when you have it in 
the master agreements and there is a reloca- 
tion of plants that have those agreements, 
as with the Ford, Chrysler and Duplate 
agreements. This it is simply saying to a 
long-term employee that when there is a 
relocation you can move and at that new 
location you have the seniority you had 
previously. At that new location, if there 
are new hirings they will start, of course, 
at the zero seniority; but this should not 
apply to the person who is being transferred 
there, who in some cases has vast seniority. 

In connection with some of the remarks 
of the member for Cochrane South (Mr. 
Pope), I would say that the proposed sec- 
tion 55a (4) of the Act is, I think, designed 
to cover precisely some of the points he 
raises. If it is an entirely new plant, which 
has not as yet been organized by the union 
and the members move from an organized 
plant to that location, which is what this bill 
talks about, that’s what the new subsection is 
there for. At some point the Labour Relations 
Board must take a certification vote at that 
plant; but until that vote is held the people 
transferred will hold their seniority rights and 
still be part of that union. 
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If it’s a case of a different location, mixing 
of the employees from two unions, that, again, 
is what the subsection is to do. The board 
simply sorts out that situation and ensures, 
if it is necessary, that a vote be held. That’s 
what the subsection is there for. 

Subsection 2 of the proposed section 55a 
simply lays out a reasonable length of time 
for the company, which has announced a 
relocation to expect to hear from its em- 
ployees that those employees are willing to 
accept a relocation when the company re- 
locates. The employer will then have a very 
good idea as to how many employees will 
be moving to the new location. 

It’s a very straightforward bill, very worthy 
of support, so you simply don’t have union- 
ized employees in the work place, when a 
plant relocates, simply thrown out of work 
as has occurred in the past, and to a certain 
degree has occurred in the Rockwell Inter- 
national situation in April of this year in 
Windsor. 

It’s an amendment to the Labour Relations 
Act and therefore we are dealing only with 
unionized employees. Really, what we would 
like to see would be another bill, or a wider 
bill. It wouldn’t be dealing with seniority 
rights and so on. It would be a bill which 
would say that whenever an employer re- 
locates a plant, including the non-unionized 
sector, he must follow provisions of this bill 
and offer relocations to the employees at the 
previous location and continue the same 
benefit provisions, pension funds and so on, 
that exist in that unorganized environment. 
There wouldn’t be perhaps very many 
privileges which a non-union employee would 
take with him, but whatever small ones do 
exist those would carry over with him to 
the new location. That should be what’s 
operating in the province of Ontario as well, 
and I strongly urge all members in this House 
to support this bill. 


Mr. G. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, I take plea- 
sure in speaking to this piece of legislation 
which the member for Ottawa Centre has 
introduced, I’ve listened to the member for 
Quinte (Mr. O’Neil) who has outlined the 
background of labour relations to this point 
in time. The member for Quinte has sug- 
gested that there appears to be a body of 
legislation that takes care of the situation 
to date. Is this, then, plugging a loophole, 
as the member for Ottawa Centre says; or is 
the law that way \because that is its desired 
position? 

The negotiating of contracts is there, and 
as they have mentioned there are many 
agreements of labour unions and manage- 


ment that include this particular item in their 
contracts. Are we, then, just inserting more 
government intervention into the free mar- 
ketplace of management and labour nego- 
tiations, by inserting for them a portion of 
the contract that they are now negotiating? 
So what gives me concern in this bill is that 
such and such is being done under ithe guise 
of plugging a loophole, but is it not there 
by intention? Is this not, therefore, some- 
thing that should continue to be negotiated, 
and that should be there to leave the parties 
with the opportunity to exercise their own 
free will? 

After we get by what the present legisla- 
tion is, and then we insert this bill as it is, 
I get the same concern as other members in 
this House do, about the terms themselves. 
Naturally I concede that that is a part for 
committee discussion, but when you get 
down to “relocation of business” and the 
definition of relocation; and then when we 
describe “part thereof’; how do we deter- 
mine what part thereof? As the member for 
Ottawa Centre said, there was one business 
that went from Toronto to Barrie. If he had 
continued the story, it ceased operation after 
it went to Barrie because of what it con- 
sidered at that time union difficulties. They 
were trying to remove themselves and to get 
the favourable markets from the Toronto 
region into the Barrie region. They could not 
get those more favourable union-management 
relations, and then the firm departed to the 
United States. Will this increase that type 
of operation, where the firms will relocate 
elsewhere when we insert more into the 
labour-management relationship of free bar- 
gaining? 

When you describe “part thereof,” what 
and how are we going to determine that? 
Does that not lead to further Labour Rela- 
tions Board hearings and further litigation 
to discover what “part thereof” isP We all 
know of situations where you start up a new 
unit and you nearly always send people 
from. your existing unit—one or two—to start 
it up. 

Is that going to be considered a relocation 
the minute you send somebody there; or is 
it going to be considered a relocation where 
you send a physical part of your plant—be 
it machinery, bricks, mortar or other things? 
I can see great concern being given to what 
constitutes a relocation. 

Then as we all know, we have today, in 
our system, bargaining for a geographic area. 
But there are franchising operations to be 
considered. If there happens to be one bar- 
gaining unit, will that apply to each and 
every franchise that opens up in that geo- 
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graphical areaP We all know of many opera- 
tions that fall into that category. Are we 
negotiating a state contract that is going to 
cover and eventually involve province-wide 
bargaining by this little insertion of a dis- 
guised cover, as we say a loophole? That 
gives me some concern when we put this 
forth. 

Have we already got it taken care of in 
the existing legislation, where reasonable 
notice is given—and again that term “un- 
reasonable notice” bothers me. Where you 
have a termination, there is already the Em- 
ployment Standards Act to take care of some 
of those provisions, When you get into 
reasonable notice—another term that has to 
be defined—is the 60-day period going to be 
sufficient; or are we going to have further 
litigation to discover what reasonable notice 
might be? 

These are the problems I put forward to 
you on this bill. I fear that it may produce 
more problems than it is trying to stop in 
trying to plug the loophole. So that when 
you get into areas where you cause more 
grief than that which you are trying to 
compensate for, would we not be better to 
take a very definite, very precise look at the 
legislation when it comes before committee? 

It’s laudable, that which the member for 
Ottawa Centre is trying to cover, but is it 
something that is just a shade ahead of its 
time because of the provisions of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act as it presently stands, 
and the Labour Relations Board and present 
jurisprudence on the subject; is it not already 
taken care of? ‘Has it not already been looked 
after, and can the present situation not take 
care of the problems that this legislation 
appears to be trying to correct? Can we not 
let the normal process look after it? 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Mancini: Mr. Speaker, I’m pleased to 
rise and enter into the debate on Bill 68 
introduced by the hon. member for Ottawa 
Centre. I will start off by saying that I sup- 
port the principle of this bill. I think it is 
a good principle. I think it is one that should 
be adopted by the members of this House. 

I also have to agree that the bill does need 
some refining and it should go to committee. 
I think the purpose of the bill, which is to 
continue to give hard-won bargaining rights 
to the workng class when they are forced 
to relocate, is a very good, sound and basic 
principle. 

Secondly, I am in favour of the 60-day 
period which the employer has to give to 
the employee asa notice of relocation. I 
‘think it’s only fair. I see that some industries, 
like the automotive industry and also I be- 


lieve Ontario Hydro, already do this type of 
thing. So I’m not so sure if it’s as new as 
some members are making it out to be. 

I also respect my colleagues in the House 
who do not support this bill, being that is is 
a private member’s bill and it is a free vote. 

Basically, those are my comments and I 
urge the bill to go to committee. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Speaker, my remarks 
will be brief. I rise in support of the bill. 
I am a little bit surprised at the comments 
from across the way, that it might be a 
shade ahead of its time. It certainly is long 
past its time, not a “shade ahead of its 
time.” 

I'm not going to go into the individual 
sections of the bill, but I want to deal with 
exactly what is happening in the real world 
out there. First I recall, and it’s been men- 
tioned so Ill just state that, talking of the 
workers at Ajax Plastics when they were 
moved from Whitby to Scarborough West, 
while there was not a lot of seniority in that 
particular operation, some of them did have 
better than seven years. When you sit across 
from. people with seven years seniority who 
were offered the opportunity—they were 
lucky, they were offered the opportunity to 
move to the new operation—but to move as 
brand-new employees, without either the 
rates or any of the benefits they'd built up; 
when you realize that was the “opportunity” 


they were offered, you begin to realize 


what’s happening. 

We have a slightly different twist, but I 
think a classic case, going on right now in 
the Hamilton area where a long-operating 
plant, Kennametals on Sherman Avenue, put 
up a notice on their bulletin board back in 
July which said, and Ill read the notice: 
“To strengthen the position of our company 
in Canada and to provide better service to 
Canadian industry, Kennametals Incorporated 
has recently reached an agreement with 
Tohn Brown and Company of London, Eng- 
land. Under this agreement, Kennametal will 
buy out all of the shares of A. C. Wickman 
Limited, Toronto. The acquisition is subject 
to the approval of the Canadian and British 
governments. Transfer of ownership is ex- 
pected to take place on or about July 1.” 
[4:30] 

The first reaction of the employees was: 
“Well, we're strengthening our company. We 
get an opportunity to have a better, a bigger 
operation. Sounds pretty good.” They began 
to smell the proverbial rottenness when, a 
couple of weeks later, another notice went 
up that said that the manager of the plant 
would be moving to the Toronto plant. Then, 
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two months later, another notice went up on 
the bulletin board at Kennametal: 

“Date: August 30, 1977; Effectively ap- 
proximately November 15, 1977, Kennametal 
Tools Limited will cease to carry on _ its 
business. Under the Employment Standards 
Act, employees are entitled to notice in 
writing of the termination of their employ- 
ment. The amount of this notice depends on 
the period of employment with a maximum 
of eight weeks’ notice to employees with a 
period of employment of 10 years or more. 
So that we can be fair to all employees, 
we have decided to give you this prelim- 
inary notice which will be formalized by 
individual letters to each of you. As you 
can see, we are attempting to give more 
notice than the requirements of the legis- 
lation. 

“T am sure there will be many questions 
generated by this announcement, however, 
we do not have answers as yet but we'll try 
to keep you informed as time passes.” 

It’s a great pat on the back to the em- 
ployees of that particular operation. 

They went one step further in a further 
notice saying that they would allow an extra 
week—or was it two weeks—severance pay 
on the basis that the employees stayed until 
the very last day before the plant shut down. 

At an open meeting they were questioned 
by employees—some of the employees ask- 
ing questions had had 25 years in the plant 
—who asked, “If we get a chance for a job 
are we going to forfeit the one or two 
weeks?” They were told they certainly were. 
Some of them asked, because for some of 
them it was going to be difficult getting re- 
located, if there was any chance that they 
could go to the Toronto operation which was 
going to be producing exactly the same 
products. They were told at that meeting that 
there might be an opening for two or three 
of the some 50 employees involved but as 
brand new employees with none of their 
benefits, none of the security and wages that 
they'd built up over the years of operation. 

That particular situation is under some 
pretty critical and crucial negotiating right 
now with the union involved. They have not 
been able to resolve it. There is no change 
in attitude as yet. And, as it stands now, 
theyre within their rights in doing that. If 
that’s a fair system, then there’s something 
wrong with our industrial relations system in 
this province. 

Another example, which is a little different, 
it may or may not come exactly under the 
protection of this bill but Anchor Metal 
Products in Bramalea actually went belly-up 
into receivership. What did we findP They 


had never stopped operating. They ve now 
moved to a smaller plant out of Bramalea 
into Weston. They're back up to 60 or 65 
employees, operating under some kind of a 
holding arrangement. 

In the meantime, they've got rid of the 
union that was there. They’ve got rid of all 
of the benefits to the employees. The em- 
ployees who are coming to me are largely 
Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, and really don't 
know what rights, if any, they had. And we 
have another real problem starting to de- 
velop because, I think, this is going to be a 
case the union is going to make a major issue 
out of in the province. 

I think a bill like this, which is only a 
small step forward but does give protection 
through this amendment to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act to employees who are moved, de- 
serves to be passed. It is long overdue, not 
a shade ahead of its time, and I would urge 
the members of the House to support the 
bill. 

Mr. Williams: When the member for 
Ottawa Centre (Mr. Cassidy) had his name 
selected from among the members to have 
an opportunity to speak in the early stages of 
the private members’ debates here in the fall 
session, I think it aroused a great deal of 
speculation and expectation that, because of 
the stature and senior position of this front- 
bencher, we would have coming before us a 
meaningful bill, dealing with either social or 
labour legislation. 

Mr. Mackenzie: This is not meaningful 
then? 

Mr. Williams: While the member for 
Ottawa Centre may not be known for his wit 
and charm he is certainly well known for his 
verbosity and well-enunciated social views. 
I think there was a great deal of anticipation 
that he would come forward with a mean- 
ingful piece of legislation, which he appears 
to have done today. 

While the bill is meaningful, what we 
have to analyse is whether or not, in its 
present form, it is also practical and con- 
structive, as suggested by the sponsor of the 
pill. I think it is this that we have to objec- 
tively assess with great care. 

The sponsor has suggested, I think fairly, 
that this is in effect almost a housekeeping 
piece of legislation that is set up to plug a 
loophole, which I think my colleague from 
Simcoe Centre (Mr. G. Taylor) also com- 
mented upon. If I were satisfied that was 
simply the case—that here was an area in 
which an injustice existed that would be 
corrected by this piece of legislation—then I 
think it would not only be a meaningful but 
also a constructive piece of legislation. 
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But what concerns me is that the bill is 
indeed more than a housekeeping measure. 
It is much more substantive and carries with 
it much more significant ramifications than 
one would anticipate at first blush. 


Mr. Mackenzie: It protects people. 


Mr. Williams: I am certainly anxious to 
hear the response of the member for Ottawa 
Centre, and have him point out where the 
legislation may not be establishing a whole 
new method of certification. I think that 
essentially is what subsection 1 brings us to. 
We have the traditional certification board 
procedure and the voluntary recognition, but 
here, by establishing what in effect is a pro- 
vincial-wide bargaining process, we have 
opened up a whole new area or method for 
certification. If that is fair comment, then I 
think it gives a whole new dimension and 
perspective and importance to this legisla- 
tion which may have been glossed over in 
considering it as simply a housekeeping 
measure. 

So I think that bears a great deal of 
emphasis and consideration. I certainly have 
yet to be satisfied that it is less significant 
than what I’m suggesting. 

In endeavouring to support his arguments 
the member made reference to a number of 
cases of which he had personal knowledge. 
He referred to the Perfect Circle situation, 
Regal Stationery, Tellus Instruments and, I 
think, in his remarks about those particular 
cases implied that the moves have been made 
with intent to circumvent the protection that 
was being afforded by the unions that pres- 
ently have agreements with the companies, 
rather than by reason of any legitimate cir- 
cumstance. In other words, I don’t think the 
member has spelled out to the members in 
the House, in using these examples, whether 
the companies were acting in good faith or 
with intent to break the union. 

In the same way he made reference to the 
Humpty Dumpty case, which has been refer- 
red to by a number of members. Again it was 
what was left unsaid that gives me some 
concern, because the very thing that he sug- 
gests is lacking today in Ontario—and_ by 
reason of which there is need for this legisla- 
tion—I think is refuted by the results of the 
Humpty Dumpty case. Even in the short 
period of time since it was dealt with, it 
has ‘become a landmark in labour matters in 
this province as far as the board jurispru- 
dence, as I think the member for Simcoe 
Centre alluded to it, is concerned. The spon- 
sor did not point out that the board exer- 
cised its discretion and determined that the 
Humpty Dumpty company had in fact acted 


in bad faith. As I understand it, it ordered 
that the company therefore had to return to 
the London area where the facility had been 
located, and that they could not circumvent 
the union by simply going to other locations. 
I think that defuses the argument that the 
member makes that there is no protection 
under the existing legislation. 

Another point is that the member did not 
point out to us what the ultimate long-term 
end result was with regard to those companies 
where some of their employees were put in a 
position of having to relocate because of 
moves by the company, or seek employment 
elsewhere when those companies move to 
other locations, if they had any difficulty, as 
far as the employees were concerned, in 


becoming newly certified with regard to 


the availability of other unions in the area 
to which those companies had moved. 


Mr. Acting Speaker: I would point out to 
the hon. member for Oriole that we do not 
have sufficient time for him to have 10 min- 
utes. We have to give the hon. member for 
Ottawa Centre (Mr. Cassidy) five minutes to 
sum up. You have about one more minute. 


Mr. Williams: The last point, I think of 
equal importance, is that in my judgement 
the bill would also cause conflict among the 
unions themselves. Not simply conflict on a 
labour-management basis, but over the terri- 
torial prerogatives that exist with regard to 
local unions in different parts of the province 
where there are different economic conditions 
or where there are traditionally different 
working agreements that exist in some areas 
as contrasted to others. I think this could 
create a great deal of strife and difficulty 
between the unions. 


Mr. Foulds: That’s a self-serving paranoiac 
statement if I ever heard one. 


Mr. Williams: While it is suggested that 
there is provision in the Act to resolve those 
differences as set out in subsection 4, again I 
am not satisfied it is so simply resolved. I 
suggest that that seems to be a simplistic 
solution— 


Mr. Foulds: Time. 


Mr. Williams: —but I don’t think it is 
necessarily a practical solution. 

In conclusion, these are the significant con- 
cerns that I think the members of the House 
have to take into consideration, to determine 
whether the bill goes much further than that 
of being simply a housekeeping bill. While 
it is meaningful, I think it warrants a great 
deal more consideration. 


Mr. Acting Speaker: The member for Ot- 
tawa Centre for five minutes. 
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Mr. Cassidy: I welcome the support for 
the bill the other members have expressed 
and the position taken by other members, 
because while they had reservations, they 
believe that the bill should be considered 
in committee. 

I also welcome the fact that the member 
for Oriole accepts that the bill is meaningful, 
even if he has more differences with me 
about it. 

Yes, the bill is a bit more than a house- 
keeping bill. But it seems to me that is of 
the same essence and the same nature as the 
successor rights legislation, which was passed 
in the Labour Relations Act—in 1969, I be- 
lieve it was—to cover a case where a com- 
pany was sold to a new owner; or, as Bill 
4, the successor rights on the transfer of an 
undertaking to or from the Crown, which was 
going to be adopted I presume by this Legis- 
lature some time during the course of this 
session. 

Both cf those provisions are amplifications 
of the spirit of the Labour Relations Act and 
I suggest that this bill is also to simply put 
into legislation a further amplification of the 
spirit of the Labour Relations Act and en- 
sure that the loophole, as I described it, 
which now exists is not exploited by employ- 
ers, whether by inadvertence in certain cases 
and convenience in other cases, or deliberate 
anti-union intent. 

The cases that we cited generally did 
indicate bad faith. As was pointed out by 
the member for Cochrane South (Mr. Pope), 
there is recent jurisprudence by the Labour 
Relations Board in the Humpty Dumpty case 
which would indicate that where bad faith 
can be demonstrated because of a pattern of 
anti-union activity by the company the 
union may, after lengthy hearings before the 
Labour Relations Board and an enormous 
expenditure of money, perhaps get some 
redress before the Labour Relations Board. 

I don’t think that’s a good way to pro- 
ceed, though. As I understand it, the Labour 
Relations Board is not bound by case law, 
in the way of the courts and the jurispru- 
dence that preceded that. 

The Inglis case was exactly the opposite. 
Because there, even though the union stew- 
ards and the union executive members had 
not been allowed to keep their jobs when 
the head office of that dispatching unit 
moved out to Mississauga, the Labour Re- 
lations Board found that there was no anti- 
union intent and therefore it refused to con- 
firm the bargaining unit once it moved out- 
side Metropolitan Toronto, even though the 
people were still in the same job in the 
same locations. 


I would suggest, therefore, that the Labour 
Relations Board is unreliable and it is much 
better for us to decide, as legislators, what 
the policy should be, to lay it down in 
a way in which it can be interpreted clearly, 
and positively, both by labour unions and 
also by managements. 


[4:45] 


The member for Cochrane South asked 
about relocation outside the province. As he’s 
aware, that’s a real problem, especially these 
days. We can’t deal with it with legislation 
here, but only by interprovincial and maybe 
international agreements. I’d like to see those 
kinds of agreements, but for the time being 
we have to do only what we can. 

Both the member for Cochrane South and 
the member for Oriole talked about the 
possiblity of jurisdictional disputes or terri- 
torial disputes between unions. The possibility 
where you get two unions landing on one 
another obviously exists. That’s why sub- 
section 4 is here, in order to allow the 
Labour Relations Board to determine what is 
the appropriate bargaining unit. 

That would also cover the case which a 
couple of members have raised about what 
happens if a bunch of unionized workers 
move in and are added to a plant which 
has some non-union workers. In that case, 
the Labour Relations Board already has 
established procedures of melding or inter- 
mingling, which it has to have developed 
because of successor rights legislation. If 
one firm that’s unionized is bought by another 
that’s not and the plants are joined, then 
the Labour Relations Board normally deter- 
mines on an application whether there should 
be a certification vote or whether the collec- 
tive agreement should automatically be 
extended. 

The question of having a certification vote 
at once on a relocation I think is very 
difficult. Suppose you get 50 people from 
Toronto landing up with 30 or 40 new 
employees in Barrie in a plant which has 
just been established. That’s a bad time to 
have a certification vote. It’s better for the 
employees to get to know each other. It 
seems reasonable that if there’s going to be 
that kind of thing, if anybody doesn’t really 
like the union, they can always apply for 
decertification. 

I don’t think the burden should be put on 
the unions and continue as at the present 
time, that they have to get the bargaining 
unit established from scratch if the company 
moves. That is not a fair burden, it seems 
to me, and that’s why this Act is being put 
forward to amend the Labour Relations Act 
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and make relocated firms act in the spirit 
of that particular Act. 

I hope very much that this bill will go to 
committee where some of the detailed points 
that have been raised can be discussed in 
detail. 


Mr. Acting Speaker: The time for debate 
on this matter has expired. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE 
CROWN AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. Kennedy moved second reading of 
Bill 33, An Act to amend the Proceedings 
Against the Crown Act. 


Mr. Kennedy: The amendment provides a 
change in the Proceedings Against the Crown 
Act. This is to plug a loophole in the legis- 
lation and in a way is housekeeping. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Did you check with the 
member for Oriole? 


Mr. Kennedy: Housekeeping is a word that 
makes everyone raise their eyes or tense 
muscles. 


Mr. Lawlor: I think it is meaningful my- 
self, 


Mr. Ruston: There is a lot of that. 
Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. 


Mr. Kennedy: At the present time, civil 
servants who are paid out of the consolidated 
revenue fund are subject to having their 
wages attached by the Treasurer. For the 
record and for the members, I'll put in a 
few remarks, quoting section 26 of the 
Public Service Act. 

It provides in essence: “Where a debt or 
money demand of not less than $25 is due 
and owing and the wages of that person are 
paid from the consolidated revenue fund, 
then the Treasurer at his discretion may make 
an order ensuring the payment of that debt.” 
But it’s in his discretion that this is done. 
Information from legal services is that in 
the case of a community college employee 
who owed a debt an application was made 
to the Treasurer and he refused to make 
this order because it was not within his juris- 
diction. Those individuals are paid from 
their own funds. Hence, this was not appli- 
cable. There are other agencies of govern- 
ment which also could come under this 
amendment but which are currently exempt; 
for instance, the compensation board and 
community colleges. Perhaps there are others; 
I didn’t check them all out. 


Mr. Foulds: Hydro? 


Mr. Kennedy: Hydro has its own legisla- 
tion. I did check that. 


I also want to mention Bill 59, The Family 
Law Reform Act, which received second 
reading a week ago. Section 27, subsection 
3, provides for an execution or garnishee to 
be issued against the Crown for maintenance. 
This applies to family breakup and _ isn't 
pertinent in this instance, except this might 
have picked it up under certain employee 
circumstances. 

The intent of this bill is to ensure that 
everyone who is an individual employed by 
the government—a civil servant—or any of 
its agencies receives equal treatment. 

I checked back, and it may be interesting 
to members, that garnishment proceedings 
were first started in 1854 at Westminster. 


Mr. Foulds: A bad year. 


Mr. Kennedy: Prior to that there was no 
method of collection, at least in law. 
Whether there were other techniques used, I 
wouldn’t know. But that is when it first 
came into being under Halsbury’s Laws of 
England. Over the years, of course, there 
have been many amendments and extensions 
of this until we have reached the present 
stage as it stands in Ontario now. Community 
colleges, of course, came into being just in 
recent contemporary’ times; consequently, 
they weren’t included in whatever legislation 
provided for those, and this again is an 
amendment to bring it into the 20th century. 

There really isn’t a great deal more to be 
said. I do know of other instances, one of 
which was a very complicated matter. The 
person owing the debt was sheltered under 
the exemption that was provided, and the 
result was considerable hardship to his family. 
Such legislation as this would tidy up such 
things. 

In the public sector, too, employees have 
more job security insofar as that goes—not 
that it is too pertinent to those in the private 
sector; employees in the private sector, of 
course, have no such protection. 

I think we should all be treated the same 
and all in the same bag, as long as we have 
garnishment proceedings at all; I know some 
people are opposed to that. But this bill 
really isn’t to deal with that. If there ever 
is a change made, let’s change it altogether; 
I think we could bring this all in and perhaps 
it would strengthen any change. Maybe we 
should go to that caveat, “Let the vendor 
beware.” 

This leads me to the situation which I have 
known for many years; that is, federal Crown 
employees are exempt totally from garnish- 
ment. I had a case just a month or so ago 
where someone attempted to get a garnishee 
against a federal employee, and of course 
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they couldn’t do it. I would hope that the 
federal people would have a look at this so 
everybody is treated equally. 

It is a fairly straightforward amendment, 
Mr. Speaker, and I look forward to participa- 
tion by other members and their considera- 
tion of supporting this amendment. 


Mr. Stong: Mr. Speaker, when this bill was 
introduced in caucus and discussed in caucus 
it was almost with the unanimous consent 
that this matter be consented to and 
supported. 

I must say, Mr. Speaker, that this bill rep- 
resents a closing of a gap that has existed 
in law, and particularly as a lawyer I have 
heard time after time of private businessmen 
who have been jeopardized, particularly in 
the economy as it exists today, trying to 
collect their debts, Although the proposer 
of this bill indicates that it is not really a 
garnishee bill, it in fact does close an area 
that has been open to much abuse. As the 
courts today are taking a harder line, partic- 
ularly in the family division where a delin- 
quent husband or supporter has built up a 
debt, and in the event that a judgement is 
obtained against such an individual, this bill 
will allow the department, or whoever, to 
collect the debt that is owing and is per- 
haps paid by the rest of the taxpayers. 

I just wish one thing, that the proposer of 
this bill did have the courage of his con- 
viction in extending the right to garnishee 
beyond just Ontario Hydro, for instance; that 
we be allowed to go against any Crown 
employee for the very reason that I stated— 
that in today’s economy, except for those who 
are paid out of the consolidated revenue fund, 
there is a built-in protection. It seems to me 
that we should extend it right across the 
board. 

We support this bill in its principle, be- 
cause I am a firm believer that before you 
can walk through a door you have to have 
it open. And in fact, this is exactly what this 
bill is doing. It’s opening a door to protect 
the business community. It’s opening the door 
to extending the principle that each person 
in his own private life cannot hide behind 
the veil of a Crown agent, and being paid 
out of the consolidated revenue fund, to pre- 
vent his being garnisheed and to prevent pay- 
ment of just debts entered into by him. 

So insofar as this bill represents a step in 
the right direction we have no hesitation in 
supporting it. 

On that note, I do indicate my support of 
this amendment, as short as it is. It is worth- 
while, and in principle it does require and 
get our support. 


Mr. Warner: In response to the member for 
Mississauga South, he uses the term “equal 
treatment” in his presentation of the argu- 
ments of why I and others should support 
the bill. We could also describe it as being 
the equalizing of inequities. 

For a very long time, it has always seemed 
to be much easier to attach portions of wages 
that are paid to workers as opposed to the 
worker trying to get his wages. Too often— 
and I have had several cases at this point— 
there are cases where a company goes out 
of business and the worker is left without 
wages. A few months later the individual—the 
good old lively entrepreneur—reopens under 
another name and the worker is still not able 
to get his money back. And the only way he 
can do it is to go through a long legal process 
in the courts involving a lot of money. But he 
is still without his wages. 

I’ve got files where these individuals have 
been owed $700, $800, even $1,000 of their 
wages, which they worked hard for, but they 
can’t collect them. Yet the good old en- 
trepreneur is back in business under another 
name and is doing quite well, thank you. 
Should that worker default along the line 
somewhere, on a payment on an automobile, 
whatever it happens to be, or Reader’s Digest 
or whatever kind of little goodies come 
through the mail now and then, it sure is easy 
to grab part of his wages. 

So now to close the gap, and equal the 
inequities, we have this bill. The mover of 
the bill made mention of the fact very 
proudly that this concept of garnisheeing a 
portion of the person’s wages instead of using 
the legal process to collect any debts was 
introduced in 1854. That we should extend 
the thinking of 1854 into 1977 bothers me 
somewhat. 

[5:00] 

I had hoped that we got away from the 
business of debtors’ prisons and workhouses 
and the like. Maybe what this bill is doing 
is leading us back to that. I do have some 
questions that perhaps the member for Missis- 
sauga South (Mr. Kennedy) can answer. I 
gather from his remarks earlier that there are 
Crown agencies whose employees are paid 
from the consolidated revenue fund and, 
therefore, their wages may already be gar- 
nisheed; that option is left open. I think 
perhaps that’s where Mr. Stong had it con- 
fused. 

I take it that most of the Crown agencies 
already fall under that kind of description. 
What we are talking about is a very limited 
number of people, namely, those who are 
employed in the community colleges and by 
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the Workmen’s Compensation Board, I just 
hope that doesn’t include Mr. Starr. He 
doesn’t need any more breaks. 


Mr. Foulds: No, this will get him. 
Mr. Warner: Maybe this will get him. 


Mr. Foulds: Is he liable for non-payment 
to injured workers? 


Mr. Warner: Yes. On the other side of the 
coin, I’m very disappointed to hear that the 
mover of the bill didn’t go through the 
following argument, because I think it’s the 
one point in favour of the bill, that is, the 
case of the deserting husbands, those people 
who are supposed to be making maintenance 
payments. Because of the laxity of laws in 
the province of Ontario, if the husband 
chooses not to make the payments, then 
that’s exactly what happens. If anyone wants 
to pursue it, all he does is move to some- 
where else in Canada, and Jet them try to 
get the money. 

There are just too many women left with 
children to raise who have been abandoned 
by the husband and who are not able to 
make ends meet. The maintenance payments 
don’t come through and that woman has to 
find some way of getting the money. At this 
point in time, it’s difficult enough. I’m sur- 
prised that the mover of the bill didn’t put 
this forward. It’s the foremost reason that 
this bill should be in front of us because it 
seems to me to be the only redeeming fea- 
ture of this legislation. 

I hope the mover of the bill, despite the 
fact that he did not put forward the argu- 
ment I’ve just outlined, none the less under- 
stands very deeply the situation that many 
women in this province face, namely, that 
husbands who do decide to abandon their 
responsibilities do so easily. Without an ex- 
pensive legal procedure and without being 
able to find those husbands, the mothers 
are left without the necessary support pay- 
ments. If the law begins to close in on the 
person, then all he needs do is to go some- 
where else in Canada and he is freed from 
his obligations, 

I've had too many of those cases, quite 
frankly. I've had them into my office. They 
are soul-wrenching experiences. What can 
you say to the mother who is there? “I am 
sorry but the laws of Ontario are inade- 
quate.” “I’m sorry but this government just 
doesn’t seem to be terribly interested in 
your plight.” “I’m sorry but you're going 
to have to struggle along as best you can. 
When you reach the very bottom, we'll give 
you some welfare. We'll hand out a few 
crumbs so that you and your family can try 
to survive.” 
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In the face of all of those inequities, 
perhaps it makes sense to equalize the ine- 
quities and add one more little bridge to it 
all. But I do so only in the case of it being 
for income maintenance. My suggestion to 
the mover of the bill is that if this bill 
passes second reading and goes tc committee 
that the mover consider very seriously 
amending the legislation to read that it apply 
only in the case of income maintenance— 
support payments for deserted mothers. On 
that basis, I would be very happy to sup- 
port the bill, but on no other basis. 


Mr. Williams: I am pleased to support the 
bill being sponsored today by my colleague 
from Mississauga South. This is legislation 
that is long overdue. It is meaningful legis- 
lation, it is constructive legislation and it is 
legislation that brings an existing situation, 
as the member has said, into the 20th cen- 
tury. 

I’ve listened carefully to the arguments 
put forward by other members of the House 
and the view expressed by the member for 
York Centre (Mr. Stong) reflects almost 
totally the views of myself in this matter. 
As one who has— 


Mr. Foulds: You are in trouble. 


Mr. Williams: —practised in the courts, 
I’m well aware of the fact that many people 
are unable to recover the money judgements 
that have been awarded“to them in civil 
litigation because the judgement debtor has 
no visible assets other than his income. I 
think that is the perspective that has to be 
laid before us in making the argument for 
or against, that a garnishment proceeding is 
simply to provide the means by which a 
person who has been aggrieved, as deter- 
mined by a court of law, can recover that 
to which he has been entitled by way of a 
monetary judgement and award in the courts 
of this land, so that a person who has been 
proven to be entitled to recompense, in 
accordance with the judgement of a court, 
now has a means of recovery from a person 
who does not have these other tangible as- 
sets, other than his or her income from his 
employment. 

I must point out—and this point, I think, 
has been missed in the debate so far—that 
the garnishee order is one made by a judge 
bearing in mind all of the circumstances of 
the ability of the judgement debtor to pay. 
I have yet to have seen a case where the 
garnishee order has imposed an amount that 
exceeds that which a person could reason- 
ably be anticipated to afford based on the 
other needs of that person to meet his 
basic living requirements, whether it be his 
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rent, food, clothing for his family or what- 
ever. It’s determined that under the gar- 
nishee order a reasonable sum will be set 
aside, that, in the judgement and discretion 
of the court, that person can well afford 
to pay, but which heretofore he has been 
avoiding payment thereon to a person who 
is entitled to that payment, as determined 
by a court of law. 

What in the world is wrong with that? 
This discrimination exists only through his- 
torical circumstance, whereby the protection 
was given not to the Crown employee but 
to the Crown. It is history that back in the 
1700s the Crown was determined to be 
above the law and could not be sued, nor 
could its assets be attached for any reason 
at law. Therefore, the protection afforded the 
government employee or the civil servant 
wasn't for his benefit, it was because the 
Crown was deemed to be above the law in 
those days. 


Mr. Foulds: Let’s extend it to the Crown. 


Mr. Williams: Now we have come back to 
a more realistic situation and the province in 
itself over the years has enacted legislation 
that has done away with this fiction. The 
Crown too is subject to be brought before 
the courts and to account for its wrongs and 
errors that bring about civil wrongs to indi- 
viduals or groups. 

So why, under those circumstances should 
a person who is in the public service be given 
this particular protection, that was not de- 
vised originally for that purpose at all, but 
through circumstance? Why should that per- 
son have this type of protection when he or 
she owes a debt to another innocent person 
who has obtained a judgement under a court 
decision? Why the salary of an’ individual 
working in the private sector can be attached, 
and not that of one in the public sector, defies 
logic. Therefore, it’s long overdue that this 
type of legislation should be brought forward. 

I certainly do support the point made by 
the member for York Centre that perhaps the 
only weakness of the bill is that it doesn’t go 
far enough and that it should cover any other 
Crown agencies or special-purpose bodies 
under the jurisdiction of the Crown which 
may not be covered by this legislation. 

A glaring gap that still exists, as pointed 
out by the sponsor of the bill, is that no 
federal government employee can be gar- 
nisheed. There are thousands of people who 
are thereby enjoying this special privilege of 
freedom from garnishee when it has been 
determined at law that in fact they do owe a 
debt, if not to society certainly to their fellow 
man who they have wronged. Why there- 
fore, should this fiction continue and give a 


certain privileged protection to one segment 
of our society and not to others? In fact, it’s 
a form of subversion of the laws that we 
have and the procedures under which a per- 
son can be rightfully compensated for the 
wrong that the person has experienced, 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, it’s with- 
out hesitation that I rise to support this bill. 
It is good legislation and, in fact, it has a 
very strong social aspect to it that corrects 
an inequity that has existed for too long and 
should be corrected at this stage. I strongly 
support the bill. 


Mr. Kerrio: Mr. Speaker, I also rise to sup- 
port the bill. I want to make a few com- 
ments. I think one reason I have for making 
a few comments is that I wouldn’t want to 
go over the same ground the socialists did, 
because it didn’t make any sense at all. 
Suggesting the entrepreneur goes out of 
business and beats people out of wages, then 
sets up in business tomorrow, is so far from 
the truth that it’s ridiculous; and it’s a shame 
that it should be recorded in Hansard. 


Mr. Foulds: They record your speeches too. 


Mr. Kerrio: There are many instances 
where, when an entrepreneur happens to go 
bankrupt, there are many other entrepreneurs 
who lose a great deal of money as well. It’s 
not that I don’t feel sorry for the individual 
wage earner, but certainly any time there is 
a bankruptcy in small business, there are 
many people who are hurt. 

Witness the fact that in Ontario this 
August we’ve had more bankruptcies than 
we've ever had in the history of this province. 
The people to my left might decide some 
time to realize that they had better start 
helping small business and not running them 
into the ground. 


Mr. Foulds: How many of the wage earners 
got their full wages? 


Mr. Kerrio: In any event, I'll address my- 
self to the bill in another fashion. 


Mr. Foulds: How many got their full 
wages? 


Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. 


Mr. Kerrio: Thank you, Mr. Speaker. He 
is adding nothing to this debate. 

The point that I wanted to make already 
has been made by two previous speakers. I 
suggest to you, Mr. Speaker, that the same 
sort of thinking that prevailed in excluding 
Hydro exists here. Many small business 
people are confronted with at least two 
different sets of rules, one for the govern- 
ment and one for the businessman. In this 
particular instance, I don’t think anyone who 
is a wage earner should be excluded from 
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the Till. I hope the member for Mississauga 
South will take that point into consideration 
and extend the bill to include everyone be- 
cause, when we garnishee someone’s wages, 
im reality we are garnisheeing something 
that that individual has earned. It in no way 
belongs to the government. It in no way 
belongs to us in the Legislature or anywhere 
else. It’s something that we're attaching; 
the debt has already been proven in court 
to be illegal and that it should be collected. 

I support this bill wholeheartedly and I 
hove that the member for Mississauga South 
will see fit to consider that kind of an 
amendment. 


Mr. Davidson: Mr. Speaker, I have a great 
deal of difficulty in speaking to this bill, 
hecause I’m still not sure in my mind as to 
whether I’m for or against. I am against the 
practice of garnishments. As the member for 
Mississauga South pointed out earlier, there 
are those who oppose garnishments on wages 
I am one of those because J feel that they 
are very demeaning and degrading to the 
person who is being garnisheed. Let me 
explain why I say that. I would say to the 
member for Niagara Falls that I am not 
going into the diatribe that my colleague 
did. 

[5:15] 
Mr. Kerrio: Go ahead. 


Mr. Davidson: I am quite sure that even 
he is aware that there are those who are in 
the practice of lending money and selling 
goods, knowing full well that the person they 
are selling their goods to or lending their 
money to cannot afford to make any more 
payments out of the wages that he or she 
is earning at that time, and who continue 
to lend them money and continue to sell 
them goods on a payment basis. Then, when 
hecause of the actions of these people, 
the purchasers cannot afford to make the 
payments, they go and ask to garnishee their 
wages. 

However, having said that and having to 
live with the fact that there is such a system 
in existence today, I suspect I will speak in 
support of the bill, at least on that point, 
because if you are going to have wages 
garnisheed, then it should be that every- 
one’s wages can be garnisheed. The one 
thing I am glad to see is that this bill brings 
in Crown employees who have, over the 
years, as has been pointed out by the mem- 
ber for Mississauga South, on some occasions 
been exempt from garnishee proceedings 
against their wages. If this bill does nothing 
else it at least puts Crown employees into 
the same category as the other working 
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people in the province of Ontario, at least in 
this instance. 

I, therefore, would like to follow along 
with what the member for Niagara Falls has 
just called for; that is, to ask the member 
for Mississauga South, if he would consider 
expanding this bill to include all Crown 
employees. 

Mr. Pope: I rise very briefly to speak in 
support of the private member's bill proposed 
by my friend from Mississauga South for 
the reasons that have been capably put by 
other members, namely, to have some equality 
in the enforcement of jud'gements and court 
orders in the province of Ontario, irrespec- 
tive of the employer of that particular person. 

I notice that there were some comments 
made earlier on on perhaps related topics. 
I think there are provisions for priorities 
under the Wages Act and Mechanics’ Lien 
Act of this province which do serve to protect 
workers to some extent. Granted there’s no 
guaranteed protection of anything any more, 
there are some provisions that do help the 
working man. I don’t think it’s incumbent 
or that we have the authority to review the 
provisions of the federal Bankruptcy Act in 
terms of the validity or applicability of some 
of the provisions of that Act and how thev 
affect working men. This is simply an exer- 
cise of provincial jurisdiction. 

There are, with respect, exveditious »ro- 
ceedings that are available and will now be 
made available through certain amendments 
to the Small Claims Courts Act to dispute 
garnishee proceedings and to bring the in- 
dividual concerns and financial problems of 
a judgement debtor before the small claims 
courts and judgement summons _proceed- 
ings. I think if those are exercised, and 
thev will be exercised now in an informal 
way, some of the problems with respect to 
the extent of wages available for garnishee 
may be overcome. Certainly in my con- 
stituency office I always urge workers who 
are faced with that kind of financial con- 
straint to appear before a small claims court 
to make that kind of arrangement. 

With respect to the problem of deserted 
wives, I don’t think there is any way we are 
ever going to solve the problem of the hus- 
band who is owing maintenance payments 
escaping to another jurisdiction, other than 
trying to enforce our judgements in that 
jurisdiction. I would draw to the attention 
of members that the Deserted Wives’ and 
Children’s Maintenance Act acts as an order 
of the court. If payment is not made under 
the provisions of that Act, the individual can 
be summoned before the court for contempt. 
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Granted that does not always result in a 
financial settlement that is suitable, and it 
does not always answer the financial needs, 
but again these are other provisions that have 
to be considered in juxtaposition with what 
we are dealing with now in this private mem- 
ber’s bill. 

I also feel that perhaps it is time this 
Legislature, as well as removing the priv- 
ileged position of Crown employees with 
respect to garnishee provisions, also has a 
look at the problems of the Public Works 
Creditors Payment Act vis-a-vis the Me- 
chanics’ Lien Act. Perhaps it is time that we 
settled that area of jurisdiction or dispute as 
well, because it has created other problems. 
However, we are dealing with an Act to 
amend the Proceedings Against the Crown 
Act, and I am pleased to speak in support of 
it. 


Mr. B. Newman: I rise to make a few com- 
ments on Bill 33, An Act to amend the Pro- 
ceedings Against the Crown Act, an Act pre- 
sented by the hon. member for Mississauga 
South. I just wonder why it took so long for 
the introduction of such legislation, seeing 
that this did come from a government mem- 
ber. I would have thought that this would 
have been government policy quite some time 
ago. 

Naturally, the recourse now is as a result 
of the new setup here, that the private mem- 
bers can introduce legislation and it can be 
voted on and eventually end up being 
accepted by this House. 

The member for Niagara Falls is a man 
who has been in business for years and years, 
and he certainly knows the problems he has 
as far as employing individuals is concerned, 
and the difficulties he gets when various 
creditors approach him in an attempt to 
garnishee wages of those who have not met 
their financial obligations. I would assume 
that some of those employees may have been 
employees of the Crown. 

I support the bill on the idea that it is 
the right type of legislation. It is overdue. I 
also support it because of the fact that it will 
present uniformity. I don’t see why we should 
be treating one class of employee any dif- 
ferently than we treat any other class of 
employee. 


Mr. Foulds: This has been, in a peculiar 
kind of way, an interesting debate. I came 
into the House with an open mind on the 
bill—in fact, I intended to vote for the bill. 
However, the debate has persuaded me other- 
wise, because no one in the debate so far has 
convinced me that the garnishment procedure 
is a procedure that we should encourage in 
the 20th century. 


The member for Niagara Falls came closest 
to putting that case. But if I can articulate 
my concern, it is that he stated the case, but 
he did not illustrate it, or show me, or con- 
vince me. In other words, there weren't 
illustrations from any of the members thus 
far that have convinced me that this is a 
procedure that should have universality. 


Mr. Kerrio: You can take it either way. 
You can either take it right off, or— 


Mr. Foulds: Yes. That’s the argument that 
I would like to put. I think, perhaps, we 
should be going the other way. Instead of 
extending it, we should be taking it right off. 
That is the principle on which I will vote 
against the bill. 

I must say I have some reservation about 
that position, because I can see because of 
the way that current court orders are en- 
forced—or the way that they are not enforced 
—in those cases of a deserted wife, that that 
is the one instance where I could see this 
procedure being a useful one. However, it is 
my information that in the percentage of 
garnishments that are in fact used in the 
province, that the percentage used to en- 
force support, is very, very small. In fact 
the garnishment procedure is largely used 
for other kinds of debts. 

It does strike me that the procedure is a 
19th century one, rather than a 20th cen- 
tury one. But I agree with the position that 
the member for Niagara Falls in particular 
put, that you've got to have it one way or 
the other. 

I’d like to suggest, therefore, that one of 
the ways in which this very touchy area, 
where non-support occurs of a deserted 
spouse, is that perhaps, through another 
legal remedy, the court be the body that 
actually pays the deserted spouse and is 
responsible for collecting directly from the 
deserting person. In other words, the 
cheque would come regularly to the de- 
serted spouse for the amount awarded and 
it would then be up to the court to recover 
that by whatever means it has at its dis- 
posal from the deserting husband, in most 
cases. 

I was particularly struck by one of the 
arguments that was put by the member for 
Cambridge. There are, and they are rare I 
admit, but there are occasionally firms that 
are fly-by-night operations. In some instances, 
people who are encyclopaedia salesmen en- 
courage families to overspend. I've had ex- 
perience of this when I was teaching in a 
small northern community, Armstrong, On- 
tario. They sweep through the north oc- 
casionally where the resources, in educational 
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terms or library terms, arent great, and 
families who have a great interest in having 
their children well educated are encouraged 
to buy a whole encyclopaedia on which they 
wouldn’t be able to make the payments in 
any logical sense. They get trapped into 
this position, then owe the debt. 


Mr. Kerrio: Loan companies do it all the 
time. 


Mr. Foulds: Yes, and this practice, it seems 
to me, is one that obviously there should be 
other legal remedies to stop. But it is one 
that occasionally the garnishment process is 
used to regain the debt, and while it’s a legal 
debt, it’s one that shouldn’t have been in- 
curred morally and was enticed from the per- 
son, so to speak. 

The other grave reservation I have about 
the garnishment procedure is that, despite 
a judgement made several years ago, it 
occasionally is used by employers to either 
harass or to sometimes dismiss employees. It 
is, as one person in the debate so far has 
said, a demeaning procedure. It’s one that 
I do not think should be extended and I 
would rather see it diminished. 


Mr. Blundy: I rise to support this bill. I 
realize that most of the valid points in favour 
of the bill have been made and made quite 
well by previous speakers. However, there 
have been one or two points which I would 
like to reply to. 

The point has been made by at least one 
and possibly two previous speakers of feeling 
great sympathy and attaching a great deal of 
importance to the position of the person being 
garnisheed and pointing out that this is 
really putting that person in a very difficult 
position. I have to admit that that is the 
case. But you have to look at the person who 
has provided the goods and services for 
which the garnishee is being made. 

[5:30] 

He or she or they have acted in good 
faith and have provided the goods or serv- 
ices that this person has got. I can put forth 
just as an appealing view of why they should 
be paid for their services or their goods. I 
just want to make the point that while none 
of us like a garnishee of wages, and I know 
that it is creating difficulties for people who 
are garnisheed and so forth, it is a fact of 
life and we have it with us. 

Therefore, I come to my second point and 
that is that we can't make fish of one and 
fowl of another. If we are employees of 
private enterprise or any private group, or 
the Crown, we must be considered in the 
light of these things as being all the same. 
Therefore, I support this private member’s 


bill and I hope that it will gain the support 
of the House. Because as long as we have a 
system of garnishee—and as previous mem- 
bers have said, it may not be the greatest— 
but as long as we have it we must treat 
everybody similarly under that system, and 
employees of the Crown should be included. 

So I want to add to those other com- 
ments that have been made my support of 
this bill this afternoon. 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: The member for 
Mississauga South. I would like to inform 
the member that he still has eight minutes 
remaining in his time. 


Mr. Kennedy: Thank you, Mr. Speaker, 
and I would like to thank all the members 
who made contributions to this amendment 
to the bill. It was a very good debate. 

I perhaps didn’t make it clear at the out- 
set and I should have provided a definition 
of a Crown agency, but I felt that this 
would be understood. Let me quote from 
the Crown Agency Act, and this is the key 
in answering some of the points raised, I 
think, by most of the members who par- 
ticipated. 

Under the Crown Agency Act, a Crown 
agency means: “a board, commission, railway, 
public utility, university, manufactory, com- 
pany or agency owned, controlled or operated 
by Her Majesty in right of Ontario, by the 
government of Ontario or under the author- 
ity of the Legislature, or the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council.” 

So those who ask that it be extended, this 
definition covers that very point. And it is 
across the board by virtue of that definition. 

The other thing mentioned—I think I raised 
this myself—Hydro was not included. It is 
and it isn’t. I’ll define a Crown employee 
under the Public Service Act. Under this, a 
Crown employee means a person employed 
in the service of the Crown, or any agency 
of the Crown, the definition of which I have 
just given, but does not include an employee 
of Ontario Hydro or the Ontario Northland 
Transportation Commission. 

Why this is the way it is I am not sure, 
except that Ontario Hydro has the authority, 
within their legislation, to render garnishees 
against their employees. I am not sure of 
the Ontario Northland railway. I presume it 
is the same. But if not, under the definition 
of the Crown Agency Act, the individuals 
who are affected would be included. So this 
amendment would make the legislation fully 
equitable, without discriminating in favour 
of any person employed in the civil service, 
those who are paid out of the consolidated 
revenue fund. All agencies are included. 
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I made reference in my opening remarks 
to the family law bill that received second 
reading, Bill 59, and in this quite a number 
of the family breakup situations are dealt 
with. I am not sure that it could be broad- 
ened under this bill to take in cases of desert- 
ed wives and so on. Certainly, an employee 
of one of these agencies who deserted and 
was not making payments, the wife can make 
arrangements to have a_ garnishee levied 
against him because he presumably would 
still be employed with that agency. If he 
takes off, of course, there would need to be 
some other piece of legislation take over, and 
this is what the hon. member for Scarbo- 
rough-Ellesmere was bringing up. So I think 
it would take it beyond this. This deals with 
employees. Of course their wages can be 
attached under this. But the hon. member 
makes a very good point, but I doubt his 
suggestion would be an appropriate amend- 
ment to this piece of legislation. 

I think those responses cover the situation. 
The member for Port Arthur mentioned en- 
cyclopaedia salesmen and such; and _ there 
was some concern expressed of the harshness 
of garnishee awards. But, as the member for 
Oriole stated and it’s been my experience as 
well, if the ability of the person to pay is 
taken into account especially under the pres- 
ent arrangement where a civil servant is in- 
volved. Under the Garnishee Act there is a 
certain rigid assignment of salary. In dealing 
with public employees there is a broader dis- 
cretionary power, which is exercised, and thus 
that could be done, taking all the circum- 
stances of the individual into account. 

I thank the members for their participation. 
I didn’t know that it would evoke such a 
response and I appreciate very much hearing 
from all hon. members. 


Mr. Speaker: That concludes debate on 
second reading of this bill. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


Mr. Speaker: I beg to inform the House 
that, in the name of Her Majesty the Queen, 
the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor has 
been pleased to assent to certain bills in her 
chambers. 


Clerk of the House: The following are the 
titles of the bills to which Her Honour has 
assented: 

Bill 4, An Act to provide for Successor 
Rights on the Transfer of an Undertaking to 
or from the Crown. 


Bill 22, An Act to amend the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 


Bill 34, An Act to amend the Public Ve- 
hicles Act. 

Bill 35, An Act to amend the Airports Act. 

Bill 36, An Act to amend certain Acts 
respecting Regional Municipalities. 

Bill 37, An Act to amend the District 
Municipality of Muskoka Act. 

Bill 38, An Act to amend the County of 
Oxford Act, 1974. 

Bill 39, An Act to amend the Municipality 
of Metropolitan Toronto Act. 

Bill 42, An Act to amend the City of 
Timmins-Porcupine Act, 1972. 

Bill 44, An Act to amend the Toronto 
Area Transit Operating Authority Act, 1974. 

Mr. Speaker: Pursuant to provisional order 
35, I am required to place the questions 
before the House at 5:50 p.m. 

Mr. Speaker suspended the proceedings of 
the House until 5:50 p.m. 


On resumption: 


LABOUR RELATIONS 
AMENDMENT ACT 


The House divided on the motion for 
second reading of Bill 68, which was nega- 
tived on the following vote: 


AYES Nays 
Blundy Ashe 
Bounsall Auld 
Bradley Baetz 
Breaugh Belanger 
Bryden Bennett 
Campbell Bernier 
Cassidy Birch 
Charlton Brunelle 
Conway Cureatz 
Cunningham Drea 
Davison Eaton 

(Hamilton Centre) Elgie 
di Santo Gregory 
Dukszta Hall 
Epp Handleman 
Foulds Havrot 
Germa Henderson 
Gigantes Hodgson 
Grande Johnson 
Laughren Kennedy 
Lawlor Kerr 
Lupusella Kerrio 
MacDonald Lane 
Mackenzie Leluk 
Makarchuk MacBeth 
Mancini Maeck 
Martel McCague 
McClellan: McKessock 
McGuigan McNeil 
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AYES Nays AYES 
Miller Newman Johnson 
(Haldimand-Norfolk) (Durham York) Kennedy 
Newman Norton Kerr 
(Windsor- Peterson Kerrio 
Walkerville) Pope Lane 
O’Neil Reed Lawlor 
Philip (Halton-Burlington) Leluk 
Ruston Rotenberg MacBeth 
Samis Smith MacDonald 
Sargent (Simcoe East) Maeck 
Swart Snow Makarchuk 
Sweeney Stephenson Mancini 
Warner Sterling McCague 
Wildman Stong McGuigan 
Ziemba—40. Taylor McKessock 
(Prince Edward- McNeil 
Lennox) Miller 
Taylor (Haldimand-Norfolk) 
(Simcoe Centre) Newman 
Turner (Durham York) 
Villeneuve Newman 
Welch (Windsor-Walkerville) 
Williams—46. Norton 
Ayes 40; nays 46. eae 
Mr. Speaker: I declare the motion lost. Beek 
Reed 
PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE 
7 (Halton-Burlington) 
CROWN AMENDMENT ACT Rotenberg 
The House divided on the motion for Ruston 
second reading of Bill 33, which was ap- ‘Sargent 
proved on the following vote: Smith 
(Simcoe East) 
AYES Nays Shioiy 
Ashe Bounsall Stephenson 
Auld Breaugh Sterling 
Baetz ; Charlton Stong 
Belanger Davidson Swart 
Bennett (Cambridge) Sweeney 
Bernier di Santo Taylor 
Birch Dukszta (Prince Edward- 
Blundy Foulds Lennox) 
Bradley Germa Taylor 
Brunelle Gigantes (Simcoe Centre) 
Bryden Grande Turner 
Campbell Laughren Villeneuve 
Cassidy Lupusella Warner 
Conway Mackenzie Welch 
Cunningham Martel Wildman 
Cureatz McClelian Williams—68. 
Dr enn: 
E ae aa Ayes 68; nays 18. 
Elgie Ziemba—18. Motion agreed to. 
EPP oi Ordered for committee of the whole. 
entra ANSWERS TO WRITTEN 
ae QUESTIONS 
Henderson Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
Hodgson if I might just beg the indulgence of the 
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House for a minute, before we break for 
supper, to take advantage of our turnout 
here. I would like permission to table the 
answers to questions 23 and 24 standing on 
the notice paper. (See appendix, page 1234.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 


Hon. Mr. Welch: In accordance with the 
rules, I would like to discuss next week’s 
work. The committee work is as outlined 
on the notice board with respect to estimates 
and private bills being considered by the 
justice committee, so perhaps I will just 
draw attention to Tuesday and Thursday 
of next week. 

We should stand ready on Tuesday, that 
being legislation day, to deal with bills 60, 


61, 62, 65, 25, 40 and 70—not necessarily 
in that order. 

On Thursday afternoon, of course, in 
private members’ business, we have two reso- 
lutions to deal with, the resolution standing 
in the name of the member for York South 
and the resolution standing in the name of 
the Leader of the Opposition. 

In the evening we have agreed to take 
into consideration the final report of the 
select committee on highway safety and, if 
time still remains, we will go back to 
budget debate. 

With that notice with respect to Tuesday 
and Thursday, the rest of the week is com- 
mittee work as generally understood. 


The House recessed at 6:03 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See page 1232) 


23. Mr. Ziemba—Inquiry of the ministry: 
Will the Minister of Revenue indicate: How 
many first time homebuyers grants have been 
reviewed; when the review of all grants will 
be completed, as recommended by the public 
accounts committee; how many investigators 
are assigned to this review; how much money 
has been recovered to date; what percentage 
of all grants have been audited to date; what 
percentage of these grants have been paid in 
error; what criteria are you using to deter- 
mine which applications are to be investi- 
gated—for example the location, the age of 
the buyer, the purchase price, the riding in 
which the home is located or any other 
criteria? Also, kindly provide a breakdown of 
the second and third payments of $250.00 
that have been paid out in error. [Tabled 
October 17, 1977.] 


Answer by the Minister of Revenue (Mrs. 
Scrivener ): 


The answer to question No. 16 concerned 
this matter and was tabled in the Legislature 


on October 17, 1977. The figures provided 
were as of September 30, 1977 and have not 
changed since then in any material way. 

24, Mr. Grande—Inquiry of the ministry: 
1. What were the number of grants the On- 
tario Arts Council has made for the fiscal 
year 1976-77? 2. What are the number of 
grants to each established cultural group in 
the province and amount of total dollars 
funded? 3. What are the number of grants 
made to individual artists and the amount of 
total dollars funded? [Tabled October 18, 
1977.] 


Answer by the Minister of Culture and 
Recreation (Mr. Welch): 

1. There were 3,145 grants made during 
the 1976-77 fiscal year. 

2. There were 1,095 grants to cultural 
groups, totalling $7,753,807 during the 1976- 
77 fiscal year. 

3. There were 2,050 grants to individual 
artists, totalling $1,514,652 during the 1976- 
77 fiscal year. 
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The House resumed at 8 p.m. 


BUDGET DEBATE 
(continued) 


Resumption of the adjourned debate on 
the motion that this House approves in 
general the budgetary policy of the govern- 
ment. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Speaker, obviously 
we have the cream of the crop here, if not 
in quantity at least in quality. 

Mr. Turner: Thank you, Donald. Thank 
you very much. 


Mr. MacDonald: I don’t know why flattery 
won't even evoke some sort of response from 
the government backbenches. 


Mr. B. Newman: Let’s take it as read, 
Donald. You are not going to convince any 
of them. 

Mr. Turner: We are suspicious. 

Mr. MacDonald: In rising to participate in 
this budget debate, I want first to extend 
my congratulations and best wishes to the 
new team who have been given the onerous 
responsibilities of presiding over this House. 
I know a little about you, sir— 


Mr. Ruston: He won’t say anything— 


Mr. MacDonald: —and I have a great deal 
of confidence that you will deal perhaps a 
little harshly on occasion, but at least fairly. 


Mr. B. Newman: Tell us the other side. 


Mr. MacDonald: I know that the hon. 
member for Perth (Mr. Edighoffer) and the 
new chairman of the committee, the hon. 
member for Wilson Heights (Mr. Rotenberg) 
will complete your team. Just one further 
word. This House has sometimes been des- 
cribed, not inaccurately, as the most unruly 
Legislature in this country. Sometimes it is 
difficult to deal with the business of the 
province in the fashion in which it should 
be dealt with, if there isn’t at least that 
degree of decorum and firm direction which 
is needed. Quite frankly I am hoping that we 
can move into a new chapter. I repeat, I 
congratulate you on your appointment to 
that position, and my best wishes for your 
efforts. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1977 


Mr. Deans: You might also tell him to stop 
telling people to drop dead. 

Mr. MacDonald: It has been suggested to 
me that you might stop telling people to 
drop dead. 

Mr. Speaker: In the cut and thrust of a 
question period, sometimes it is quite diffi- 
cult to get out cease and desist at the same 
time. Therefore we got decease. 

Mr. Foulds: Not a bad contraction, Mr. 
Speaker. 


Mr. MacDonald: That is what you call 
alliteration. 

I don’t intend to speak at length tonight, 
Mr. Speaker. I want to deal with only one 
topic. There are many other members in this 
House who will be having an opportunity for 
the first time to speak on the budget. I have 
had plenty of opportunities to speak on the 
budget so I shall be glad to leave the time 
for others between now and Christmas. 

The ‘scheduling of the parliamentary year 
in the Ontario Legislature, in my view, has 
reached such a nonsensical state that it is 
worthy of note and condemnation in the hope 
that it won’t happen next year or ever again. 
That is the only topic I want to dwell on in 
15 or 20 minutes. 

What are the facts? Before the House 
resumed this fall we had sat this year from 
March 29, to April 29 and after the election 
from June 27 to July 12, a total of 32 days. 
There was no valid reason why the Legis- 
lature was not called until March was almost 
over other than to meet the convenience of 
the government. And having met only six 
weeks this year by the summer, there was 
no valid reason for delaying the fall sittings 
until after mid-October other than, once 
again, sacrificing the business of the province 
to the convenience of the government. 

If this House sits until the weekend before 
Christmas, we will have met for about 76 
sessional days in 1977. That’ just over 15 
weeks or less than four months of the year. 
Mr. Speaker, you have to go back to the 
early 1960s for such limited sittings and, 
considering the greater legislative load that 
we now have, the situation is much worse 
than it was 20 years ago. 

What is the result? Quite apart from the 
unfinished estimates, the Legislature is faced 
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with what we were told in advance was go- 
ing to be approximately 50 bills. And from 
the outset, the government has had to resort 
to the plea that half of these bills should be 
passed before Christmas because of their 
urgency, while the other half are being put 
over for committee consideration in the new 
year before they can be finalized and put on 
the statute books. 

That’s no way to handle the people's busi- 
ness, the largest and most important business 
in this province. Despite all the study of the 
operations of this Legislature—by the Camp 
commission and by select committees—we are 
going backwards. As far as the legislative 
year is concerned the Premier (Mr. Davis) has 
taken us back to the days of Leslie Miscamp- 
bell Frost. 

For purposes of comparison it might be 
useful to put this issue in a historical per- 
spective. In his book, “Responsible Govern- 
ment in Ontario,” the first substantive work 
on the Ontario Legislature, Fred Schindeler 
noted that the average length of sessions dur- 
ing the first century after Confederation was 
44.5 days—less than nine weeks or a little 
over two months a year. 

Twenty years ago, the story goes, Leslie 
Frost used to check the date for Easter on 
the calendar, count back 10 or 12 weeks and 
call for the opening of the Legislature. Every- 
body knew that, come what may, the Legis- 
lature would be adjourned by Easter. It 
always required morning, afternoon, evenings 
and sometimes long night sessions to cram 
the business in during the final week or so. 
It was a war of attrition. Everybody was 
worn to a point of exhaustion. In essence, it 
was the old Procrustean bed approach: what 
didn’t get crammed in and was left over at 
Easter simply got chopped off. 

John Robarts, in my view—I have said it 
in this Legislature before and I have said it 
elsewhere in the hope that it may be of 
note in the academic world—John Robarts 
brought this Legislature into the 20th cen- 
tury, not only by providing resources for 
opposition parties—they had been denied that 
prior to his premiership—and by experiment- 
ing with changes in rules and procedures, but 
in the length of the legislative sittings also. 
By 1968, the Legislature was meeting 126 
sessional days or 25 weeks, just under six 
months. In 1969, it met 159 days or 31 
weeks, between seven and eight months. In 
1970, it met 108 days or 22 weeks, between 
five and six months. 

Then we entered the Davis era. In 197], 
the sessional days dropped back immediately 
to only 86 or 17 weeks, just over four months. 
From 1972 to 1976 inclusive, the length of 


the sessions were 99 days, 121 days, 118 days, 
129 days and 104 days. They never exceeded 
six months. This year we have dropped back 
to the prospect of 76 sessional days, less than 
four months. 

That retrogressive pattern doesn’t tell the 
whole story, Mr. Speaker, as I’m sure youre 
aware of. As the sitting days increased 
throughout the Robarts years, many in the 
government became restive. The opposition 
was allegedly wasting too much time. With 
the exception of the one year, 1969, we never 
sat for more than six months in what is oft 
proclaimed as a full-time job, the job of an 
MPP. Obviously, the government considered 
that length of sitting as too long. So a num- 
ber of limitation tactics have been resorted 
to. It is interesting to just note these. 

First, a ceiling of 225 hours was fixed for 
consideration of estimates. I never agreed 
with it from the outset to be frank with you, 
Mr. Speaker. When, as happened in Ottawa 
and as happened years ago in Westminster, 
the business of the House ran out the end 
of the year, so to speak, then there became a 
necessity for putting on time restrictions. We 
had never sat for more than six months, 
with the exception of one year. So the im- 
position of a ceiling in consideration of esti- 
mates, in my view, was not valid from the 
outset. 

The result, however, with that imposition 
of 225 hours was that they had to be 
squeezed into that time. Often the most im- 
portant and/or controversial estimates were 
left by the government to the end when 
there would be inadequate time to deal 
with them. 

That was bad enough but it has threatened 
to become worse. We adopted the practice 
of sending some estimates out to the com- 
mittee. It was decreed that 10 hours would 
be deducted from the 225-hour total for each 
ministry's estimates so sent out. Last year 13 
were sent out, for a total of 130 hours, leav- 
ing only 95 hours left for consideration of 
estimates in the House itself. That was so 
obviously inadequate that the total number 
of hours has now been boosted. In fact, it 
has been almost doubled to 420. That is 
perhaps adequate except that now we're in- 
creasingly getting into the pattern of two or 
three committees meeting while the House 
is sitting. A two-ring circus is bad enough, 
a phrase that has been used to describe this 
House on occasion, this Legislature. A three- 
or four-ring circus, I submit is absurd. It 
becomes impossible for members to be 
present for matters that are of intense interest 
and concern to their constituents, when they 
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may be under consideration in three or four 
places at the same time. 

The previous understanding that no more 
than one committee should be meeting while 
the House is sitting has been wiped out by 
the schedule imposed by the government this 
fall. It seems, no matter what improvement 
is made, some new technique is devised for 
nullifying in part or in whole the progress 
it has achieved. The result is that public 
business is getting shorter shrift in this 
Legislature than at any time in its history. 

I acknowledge that the handling of the 
business of the House receives the reluctant 
approval of the opposition parties’ House 
leaders. But under circumstances such as 
weve ‘had imposed this fall, there is no 
alternative, other than refusing to ‘co-operate 
altogether—a rather common charge that is 
levelled from the other side of the House— 


Mr. Haggerty: They would never do that. 


Mr. MacDonald: —with the result that 
even less business would be done. It’s the 
devil’s choice the opposition is faced with. 
That being the case, it’s absurd that govern- 
ment spokesmen should periodically be lay- 
ing the blame for delaying legislation on the 
alleged lack of co-operation of the opposition 
parties. 


[8:15] 
Mr. Foulds: Very good point. 


Mr. MacDonald: For example, my col- 
league, the hon. member for Carleton East 
(Ms. Gigantes), inquired of the Minister of 
Consumer and Commercial Relations about a 
proposed amendment to the Vital Statistics 
Act. Under the date of July 27 this summer 
the then minister, the member for Carleton 
(Mr. Handleman ), wrote to her, and I quote: 
“The legislation is ready for introduction. 
Scheduling is, of course, a matter for the 
government and will depend greatly on the 
agreement between the House leaders as to 
the time allotted in the fall session. I under- 
stand that only 25 hours will be set aside for 
debate on legislation.” What a distortion of 
reality. 


‘Mr. Foulds: And truth. 


Mr. MacDonald: Obviously, as far back as 
July, the government had decided that the 
House wouldn’t be called back until so late 
this fall that only 25 hours would be avail- 
able for debate of legislation. This was the 
grapevine gossip, apparently, within the cabi- 
net. Having made that decision to box the 
Legislature into an inadequate time frame, 
the minister none too slyly tried to lay the 
blame on the opposition House leaders. 


Mr. Foulds: Positively shameful. 


Mr. MacDonald: That was bad enough, 
but the Solicitor General (Mr. ‘MacBeth) was 
back at the same old game during the so- 
called “late night show” on October 18, just 
a week or so ago. He attempted to deflect the 
criticism of delay in bringing amendments to 
some of his legislation to a lack of co-opera- 
tion on the part of the opposition parties dur- 


ing the brief summer sittings after the elec- 


tin. Rather coyly, he observed—I quote: 
“There was a period in there when we were 
not moving very quickly, and as I would 
remind the House, I had responsibility for 
passage of the legislation and the kind of 
House that we have at the present time de- 
pends on the co-operation of all three 
parties.” 

It is ludicrous that the government should 
be blaming the House leaders for not getting 
more legislation passed in those 11 days of 
sittings after the election. We were attempt- 
ing to do in 11 sessional days that which 
should have been done in the couple of 
months of sittings earlier in the year. And I 
remind you, the House wasn’t called until 
March 29. 

It becomes even more ludicrous that the 
government should be paving the way for us- 
ing the same excuse this fall when the Legis- 
lature wasn’t called back until past the mid- 
dle of October. 

There’s an answer to this problem. It can 
be simply put. This Legislature should be 
meeting, in my view, at least eight months 
a year. The rules and procedures should be 
restructured so as to make the most efficient 
use of the time. In the introductory chapter 
of the fourth report of the Camp commission, 
which I’m sure all members have had an 
opportunity to peruse, particularly those who 
have been here for some little time, it was 
observed, and I quote: “Early in its study, 
the commission had a clear opinion from the 
Premier that he was most willing to look 
favourably on suggestions for better planning 
of legislative business, even”—and I draw 
this to your attention, Mr. Speaker—“to at- 
tempting the establishment of a routine 
parliamentary year which would spread the 
sittings ‘and the recesses more evenly over the 
12 months.” End quote from the Camp 
Commission. 

I will acknowledge that there has been 
a vast improvement in the scheduling of 
business in the House. Enthusiastically, I 
give credit where credit is due, All the House 
leaders, and without any detraction from the 
efforts of my colleague from Wentworth 
(Mr. Deans) or from the Liberal Party, I 
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give particular credit to the government 
House Leader (Mr. Welch) because he’s in 
the driver’s seat. Let us have no illusions 
about it. But what about this willingness of 
the Premier to consider, and I quote again, 
“a routine parliamentary year which would 
spread the sittings and recesses more evenly 
over the 12 months’’? 

The Camp commission took the Premier 
at his own words and made a _ general 
proposal that the Legislature should be 
convened early after the new year, that it 
should recess for a mid-term break in the 
school year, and adjourn for the summer on 
the last Friday of June, resuming shortly 
after Labour Day to sit for as long through- 
out the fall as is necessary to complete the 
year’s business. 

Why has that proposal been so completely 
ignored? In fact, not just ignored, but defied? 
Maybe the Camp commission anticipated the 
reason, for a later paragraph in that report 
read as follows—I wonder whether they 
had their tongue in their cheek when they 
wrote it: “The commission doesn’t want to 
suggest, even vaguely, that the ministers in 
Ontario and their senior officials have any 
contempt for the Legislature, or view it as 
merely an inconvenience to be suffered or 
ignored. On the other hand, it seems clear 
that the Legislature and its business—” 


Mr. Foulds: Let the record show it. 


Mr. MacDonald: —“have nothing like the 
priority they probably deserve in the plans of 
those who draft legislation and prepare 
estimates. That is, we cannot conceive that 
the senior people in the ongoing government 
of Ontario give sufficient consideration to the 
time and purpose of the Legislature.” 

That puts it squarely. I submit that the 
challenge lies with the Premier. It is idle to 
seek and attempt implementation of ways and 
means for making the Legislature more 
efficient and the role of the MPP more mean- 
ingful_that was the whole objective of the 
Camp commission—if the work of the Legis- 
lature is to be crammed into sessions of only 
a few months’ duration and the work of the 
MPP is to be turned into a rat race of 
activities which are simply not manageable. 


Mr. Conway: The Tories want a county 
council. 


Mr. MacDonald: We are stuck—my final 
word—and I accept it, with this nonsensical 
schedule of business for this fall. But let it 
never be repeated, for it mocks the govern- 
ment’s pretensions at legislative reform. Most 
of all, it makes it impossible for the Legis- 
lature to do justice to the people’s business. 


Mr. G. Taylor: I applaud my colleague 
across the floor from York South for the 
comments he made. Being a new member 
here, I’ve had some difficulty myself figuring 
out the logic and methods that are carried 
on in the House and whether the proce- 
dures follow any logic or not. 

Mr. Martel: They don’t have any. 

Mr. G. Taylor: I’m new at it. Naturally, 
I’m trying to learn, I even brought a copy 
of the budget down. If it’s a budget debate, 
I assumed we would talk on the budget. 


Interjections. 


Mr. G. Taylor: The assumption was in 
error there. When the member for York South 
says we do the wrong thing, here I am not 
knowing what to talk about on the budget. 
You talk about anything under the sun, I 
understand. I hope the sun is shining this 
evening so that I can talk about everything 
under the sun and continue from there. 

I’ve read the budget. It’s an exceedingly 
good one, and I follow it. I think the 
Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) has put forth the 
ideas of this government, put forth their ideas 
and philosophy of this party and put forth 
his ideas on how to get the province back 
on its economic footing again. We start with 
a budget that is trying to be balanced in 
1981, albeit a hard and difficult task in these 
economic times. Then we get down to the 
budget in our area, how it affects my riding 
of Simcoe Centre. 


Mr. Conway: Great riding. 


Mr. G. Taylor: It’s a fantastic riding. I’m 
glad the opposition recognizes that. 


Mr. Martel: If it was a great budget there 
should be no problem. 


Mr. G. Taylor: There are very few prob- 
lems. Every time they send back a PC mem- 
ber, they get fewer and fewer problems in 
Simcoe Centre. 


Mr. Martel: You know it’s hopeless. 


Mr. G. Taylor: I look upon this riding, 
and I’m very proud of the riding. It is a 
small Ontario because there are not many 
things we have in that riding that some por- 
tion of this government does not affect or 
lay legislation to. 

Mr. Foulds: Unemployment, true. Inflation, 
true. 


Mr. G. Taylor: Employment, true. There 
are exceptional areas for ambitious people, 
exceptional areas for employment and _ ex- 
ceptional areas for those who want to 
progress in a good climate. 

Mr. Foulds: Hardworking people. 
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Mr. Conway: It sounds like a family com- 
pact, 

Mr. Foulds: All spoiled by a Conservative 
government. 

Mr. G. Taylor: We start off when I come 
down from the north. 

Mr. Foulds: You call that the north? 


Mr. G. Taylor: We sometimes josh in 
Simcoe Centre that Ontario stops at Steeles 
Avenue, but I informed my colleagues on 
this side of the House that it does go further 
north, Mr. Speaker, and we start there. 


Mr. Germa: Goes to Orillia. 


Mr. G. Taylor: I have there, Mr. Speaker, 
an Indian reservation—fine people, industrious 
people. They understand the economy. They 
have applauded this budget. They have 
applauded the things that this government 
has done. So we start there and move down 
into the forest and park areas and beach 
areas and tourist area and recreation areas. 
This budget assists them. We have had the 
summer employment programs. 

Mr. Germa: At $2.65 an hour. Tell us 
about $2.65 an hour. 

Mr, Kerrio: Tell us about Reed Paper. 


Mr. G. Taylor: I don’t have a Reed Paper 
in my riding. I am pleased about that. 

Interjections. 

Mr. G. Taylor: I mentioned the tourist 
area. This budget has helped the tourist area. 
It has enlivened that area. It has given the 
people in that area— 

Mr. 'Makarchuk: You are mad with excite- 
ment. 

Mr. G. Taylor: —some cause to support 
this government in their programs. I have 
heard applause from all sides on this budget. 

Then I move down into the forest areas. 
There we do have paper; with reforestation, 
some of it goes to pulp and paper. This 
budget helps the small industrious person. 
It helps the small business person, so we 
have had! success in the economic livelihood 
of that area. Then as I move further south, 
we get down into the farming areas. Again— 


Mr. Haggerty: What about the farm land? 


Mr. G. Taylor: —there has been some 
assistance in this budget for the farmers of 
our area, so there again I can be supportive 
of the budget. 

Then we move right into the urban heart 
of Barrie. There again the small businessman 
has been focusing upon the aspects of this 
budget, giving it its support. 

The Ontario economic outlook is not good. 
We do not have all the problems solved but 
there in Barrie we have expansion of resi- 


dential areas, expansion of industry, expan- 
sion of tourism, We have the problems that 
are faced by this province of environmental 
hazards that are looked for and we are trying 
to take care of in this budget. There are the 
labour-management problems that have to be 
looked after and there again, we are not 
unmindful of the problems that we have in 
Barrie. So as we continue and the growth 
of Barrie continues, this budget will assist 
them in that area. 

As I flow further south and get closer to 
my Toronto colleagues down here, we have 
the township of Innisfil and all its problems 
in growth. There, again, we have a Treasurer 
who is mindful of that growth. The regional 
priority funds that have come forth for that 
area, which has been growing, take care of 
the problems of growth— 

Mr. Conway: He’s taking care of them all 
right. 

Mr. Haggerty: Love them in Niagara. 

Mr. Mackenzie: You must have a piece 
of that Innisfil action yourself. 

Mr. G. Taylor: Yes, I love Innisfil. It’s a 
great township. I am glad my colleagues 
from the other side there recognize the 
beautiful action that is taking place in the 
township of Innisfil, the expansion, the dedi- 
cation of the people to the expansion of 
Innisfil. There again as we move further 
south, the farm land is being preserved. I 
remember during the election how people 
used to come in and ride buses all over the 
concrete that was going to pave the entire 
area of Simcoe Centre. 

Mr. Kerrio: Greyhound buses? Gray Coach 
or Greyhound? 

Mr. G. Taylor: We will get to Greyhound 
shortly. 

Mr. Kerrio: The minister is listening. 

Mr. G. Taylor: I can assure the members 
that minister listens—a fine minister. And 
when we get on the subject of Gray Coach, 
I might even talk about it in this budget 
debate. 

There again, we get to the threat that 
Simcoe Centre was going to be paved over. 
The people of Innisfil were not taken in by 
those who came and said it was going to 
be paved over; they voted the proper way. 
They will be proud that the expansion and 
the annexation of Barrie eventually will give 
them the type of economic and residential 
life they are looking forward to. 

When we come further south we have 
the township of West Gwillimbury, the 
Holland Marsh and the farmers there—good 
farm land, industrious people, people who 
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have come from other nations and moulded 
a farming community. This past fall the 
schools, again in their industriousness and 
community spirit, have taken the students 
out on a learning project by helping the 
farmers in the area. They have picked the 
vegetables there in a time of need when, 
because of the rains, they were rotting in 
the ground. 

That again shows the community spirit of 
a riding both from the north down to the 
south, where they get together and work 
and realize that the economy, the economy 
of the farmers and the economy of those 
people, rests upon all of the individuals of 
the riding. The educators there took the 
students out and helped those in the farming 
community when workers were not available 
and it was necessary to get the work done 
immediately. 

[8:30] 

I heard one of the opposition members 
mention Gray Coach. There again I have put 
forth a position during the election and have 
repeated my pleas to cabinet on supporting 
the Gray Coach position because it does 
affect the people in my riding. 

Mr. Kerrio: I hope they are listening. 


Mr. G. Taylor: I leave it at that because 
I do not want to interfere further with the 
decisions of cabinet. The minister is listen- 
ing to that. I am sure when it comes time 
to make that decision, it will be one that will 
be for the good of the most people of the 
province of Ontario, including those in my 
riding. 

Mr. Warner: You will be sitting in the 
fourth row. 


Mr. Conway: Listening won’t be good 
enough. 


Mr. Foulds: Lots of luck, buddy. 

Mr. G. Taylor: Then when I look at the 
different ministries that this government is 
made up of, I say to myself, “Which ones 
affect my riding?” 


Mr. Makarchuk: I say to myself, “What 
hath God wrought?” 


Mr. Conway: What do they think of the 
Minister of Natural Resources (Mr. Miller) 
up in Barrie? 


Mr. Speaker: Order, please. The hon. mem- 
ber for Renfrew North has already partici- 
pated in this debate. 


Mr. Cureatz: We would not have known it. 
Mr. Warner: We painfully remember it. 


Mr. G. Taylor: We look at the different 
ministries, how they are represented and 


affected in the riding, and how this budget 
brings them forth in a time of restraint. We 
have the Ministry of Natural Resources in 
the forest areas and I know how they are 
looked after by the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources. The minister makes frequent trips 
through my riding. Indeed, I believe once a 
week he comes out and checks my riding as 
he heads north. I am pleased that he is 
concerned and aware of what is taking place 
in the riding of Simcoe Centre. 


Mr. Foulds: Is he planting any trees? 
Mr. Mackenzie: He sleeps through it. 


Mr. Conway: What you need is a Minister 
of Revenue. 


Mr. G. Taylor: The Minister of Revenue 
(Mrs. Scrivener), speaking of him—I mean 
her, pardon me— 


Mr. Conway: You were right the first 
time. 


Mr. G. Taylor: —has also paid a visit. We 
have a superhighway going right up to Barrie 
and the riding, so they all make very many 
visits. We have a good cottage area and 
tourist area. My colleagues across the House 
can be well assured that they pay particular 
attention to the Simcoe Centre riding. 


~ Mr. Mackenzie: I take it you have never 
driven back on a holiday weekend. 


Mr. G. Taylor: I think one of the fine 
features about Simcoe Centre is that I am 
also protected on each side from colleagues 
from this side of the House on the ridings 
on each side. I have a nice comfortable path 
right up there. I don’t need to worry about 
people overlapping and causing me problems 
on any of the boundaries. 


Mr. Conway: It might hurt your cabinet 
chances. 


Mr. G. Taylor: As I go through, I can 
mention further items about the ministry, 
how we are represented by the farm business 
in the area, and how the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food has its farm and experi- 
mental station in the Holland Marsh to im- 
prove the crops and improve the features 
of the farmer in that area. These are pro- 
vided for by the expenditures of the budget. 

As I have mentioned, we have forestry 
which is both managed and there for the 
luxury and use of tourism. It provides a small 
industrial base. It also supplies a great deal 
of recreational facility for the use of the 
people of the large metropolitan areas sur- 
rounding the riding. I am very proud of 
the Ministry of Natural Resources and what 
it does for the area. 
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We have many other ministries repre- 
sented, not least being the Ministry of Health, 
running the Penetanguishene hospital. Should 
my colleagues across in the opposition need 
any assistance there I am sure they have 
sufficient beds to take care of them too. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Your colleagues would 
probably feel at home there. 

Mr. G. Taylor: The tourism area is expertly 
taken care of in this budget. In the Pene- 
tanguishene area the forts— 

Mr. Kerrio: Of course. You’ve got a tourist 
area and you haven't got any tourists. 

Mr. Cunningham: Who does the adver- 
tising? 

Mr. G. Taylor: —and naval establishment 
are well looked after. 

‘Mr. Speaker, when I speak of Simcoe 
Centre, I speak of it proudly. I speak proudly 
of its residents and of the people who come 
there. It is an expanding riding, It takes in 
an enormous amount of territory. It is both 
an industrial base and a commercial base. 
It has expanding winter and summer tourism. 
It has an expanding industrial community, the 
heart of it being Barrie. It has farming. It is 
what is “small” Ontario and I believe that as 
Simcoe Centre goes, so does Ontario. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere. 

Mr. Warner: Thank you, Mr. Speaker— 

Mr. Conway: Stand up. 

Mr. Warner: I am standing up. 

Mr. Conway: Prove it. 

Mr. Warner: Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the 
opportunity to take part in the budget de- 
bate. Before I begin my remarks, I wish again 
to acknowledge as we did last term, the serv- 
ice which you continually and consistently 
give this House. You always do a fine job 
and I, for one, appreciate it. 

In a certain sense I think the discussion of 
a budget of this government really should 
be done where the budget is set and to 
whom it’s directed, that is, we should all 
move down to Bay Street. | 

This budget and all the budgets that went 
before it are directed in one direction only. 
The purpose of them is to sustain those 
corporate pirates out there who have for so 
long managed to take money out of the hands 
of the workers— 

Mr. Conway: And what would you know 
about workers? 

Mr. Warner: I’ve met some. 

Mr. Peterson: You met one once? 


Mr. Kerrio: Now that is a good question, 
Elie. 
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Mr. Warner: I’ve met some. He wasn’t in- 
cluded. 

Mr. Germa: Sock it to him, baby. 

Mr. Deputy Speaker: Order. 

Mr. Warner: Mr. Speaker, the budget that 
weve been presented with and the ones 
that have gone before it over 34 years have 
been directed towards one segment of this 
economy. The consistent handouts to those 
who don’t need them—the corporate pirates 
that I referred to earlier— 

Mr. Martel: Robber barons. 

Mr. Warner: Yes, and the modern-day rob- 
ber barons— 

Mr. Turner: Even your colleagues smile. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Right on, Dave. 

Mr. Warner: —those parasitic creatures 
such as Harold Ballard and others. You know, 
Mr. Beddoes always had a phrase, “the 
Carlton Street cash box,” and that very aptly 
could describe those parasitic creatures who 
run those types of establishments. 

Mr. Turner: Elie, is this for real? 


Mr. Kerrio: You have been watching those 
Japanese movies. 

Mr. Havrot: I didn’t know this was Strat- 
ford. 

Mr. Foulds: You wouldn’t be able to tell 
the difference. 


Mr. Warner: It doesn’t bother either the 
government or their right-wing counterparts 
on this side of the House—or what was affec- 
tionately referred to earlier as the two right 
wings of a turkey—that those budgets are 
directed in one direction only, that they do 
not even sustain the average, ordinary per- 
son in this province, and that they do not 
have any relevance to the workers of this 
province. 

That may not bother them one little bit, 
but I find it absolutely obscene when my 
colleague reveals a list of people who, during 
this so-called AIB period, garnered an extra 
$100,000 in salary above the $100,000 they 
were already making. I know that there are 
people in this city who are starving. I know 
that there are workers who are forced to 
work at $3,000 a year, $4,000 a year, $5,000 
a year— 

Mr. Conway: Warner for leader. 


Mr. Warner: And while this is going on, 
the government over there says, “It is abso- 
lutely ridiculous that a worker should earn 
$8,000 a year.” 

Mr. Conway: Warner for leader. 

Mr. Warner: The Premier of this province 
stated that it was ridiculous, absolutely 
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ridiculous, that someone should be earning 
$8,000 a year. 


Mr. Kennedy: Oh, come on. That is not 
right. 


Mr. Warner: And the leader of the official 
opposition—not the real opposition, we under- 
stand the distinction—made the point that it 
was absolutely ridiculous. It would drive 
people out of work and create further un- 
employment. It would drive businesses out 
if people were allowed to make $8,000 a 
year. 


Mr. Conway: Warner for leader. 


Mr. Warner: You may like controlled 
poverty, which is what this budget does. 


Mr. Cunningham: Now you are getting 
silly. 


Mr. Conway: Warner for leader. 


Mr. Warner: As I set out in a very fair 
and objective way the parameters for the 
discussion, I am putting it in the framework 
that I have because the people whom I 
represent in my riding are not related to this 
budget. This budget doesn’t have anything 
to do with them— 


Mr. Conway: Just what are they related to? 


Mr. Warner: —except to make their lot in 
life worse. I resent that. To think that the 
Treasurer would have the nerve to bring in 
a budget that is directed in only one way to 
support his corporate friends; to think that a 
Treasurer could continue to hand out $160 
million every year in those tax writeoffs while 
denying working men and women the oppor- 
tunity to earn more than $5,000 a year. 


Mr. Bradley: Now be fair. 


Mr. Warner: I'l be fair. The sub- 
mission by the Minister of Labour (B. 
Stephenson) back in September, 1976, to the 
cabinet said, “You should be increasing the 
minimum wage in this province and those in- 
creases should not come any later than 
February of 1977.” She provided a table that 
showed Ontario was number nine in a list of 
10 of the lowest paid workers in Canada by 
province. She drew it to the attention of the 
cabinet. That submission to cabinet by the 
Minister of Labour was turned down. 

It is wise and fitting in the eyes of the 
cabinet, and this government of Ontario, that 
workers should only earn $5,000 a year. 
While that is going on it is quite all right, 
thank you, for some of those corporate creeps 
to earn $200,000 a year. Obscene, absolutely 
obscene. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I like that term. That is 


creeping corporatism. 


Mr. Warner: If this government has any 
ideas about strengthening the obscenity laws, 
that is a good place to begin. 


Mr. Peterson: You are overpaid. 
Mr. Warner: And you are under-worked. 


Mr. Foulds: Corporate creep has a nice 
ring to it. 

Mr. Warner: The first of the items I wish 
to turn to is one that affects my riding 
directly. I was entirely shocked when I 
learned earlier today that the Treasurer of 
Ontario has decided to act in the most 
irresponsible manner that I could possibly 
describe. 

In my riding earlier this year 700 families 
experienced severe flooding. We had a storm, 
the intensity of which we had never had 
since Hurricane Hazel. My riding, and the 
other parts that lie in Scarborough, experi- 
enced over $500,000 worth of damage. The 
average was $1,000 per home—per family. 

Those families whose homes were devastat- 
ed by the flooding are not people who can 
afford to make the necessary repairs; those 
are working people who live in my riding, 
people on fixed incomes, people working at 
the minimum wage. And this Treasurer ap- 
parently has decided that there will not be 
a disaster relief fund set up. 

Words fail to describe how irresponsible 
and how utterly callous that decision is. I 
cannot understand the insensitivity of the 
Treasurer of this province. 

Mr. Foulds: You did it for Bette Stephen- 
son and your rich corporate owners of con- 
dominiums last year. 


Mr. Warner: Those people will first be 
shocked, secondly dismayed and thirdly very 
angry. They will react in the only way they 
know how—by pleading and begging to this 
government for relief. They probably won't 
get it, because of an insensitive Treasurer who 
can find $160 million for corporate friends 
but cannot find $1,000 for a family to repair 
the damage that was done due to natural 
causes. A shameful behaviour for the 
Treasurer— 


[8:45] 

Mr. Germa: Shame, shame, shame. Resign, 
resign. 

Mr. Warner: —and a shameful behaviour 


for this government. The whole bloody lot of 
them should resign. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s the spirit. 
Interjection. 


Mr. Warmer: I’m sorry, Mr. Speaker, I will 
withdraw the part about the whole lot of 
them and just put in the cabinet. 
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Mr. Foulds: The back-benchers will agree. 


Mr. Makarchuk: They always believe there 
is room for a promotion. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Warner: I think the latest reject has 
joined them. I listened very carefully to the 
announcement made this afternoon. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Warner: I listened this afternoon to the 
announcement by the Minister of Consumer 
and Commercial Relations on rent review and 
how he was now going to move to amend it 
to be six per cent. He was now goiing to 
institute, one, what we had told him earlier 
should be done and was rejected; and, two, 
what was the purported reason for the elec- 
tion. Laughable it may be but in $20 million 
and a slight shuffle of six seats later we are 
back at the very point we began from back 
in the spring. 


Mr. Havrot: Who got the $20 million? 


Mr. Warner: We told him that that is 
what should be done. He ignored it, said we 
had to have an election over it, and then 
turns around and institutes the very thing 
today. 

And what will happen? You will raise the 
expectations of people in my riding and 
others who think that they might get a big- 
ger measure of protection now. What a joke. 

From the time that the rent review legisla- 
tion was implemented we have never hit an 
average of eight per cent control on rents. 
The provincial average, it seems to me, and 
my colleague from Ottawa Centre (Mr. Cas- 
sidy) could verify it, but I believe the prov- 
incial average is somewhere around 14 or 
15 per cent, increases in rent. And do you 
know why? Because this government never 
drew up the right kind of guidelines. The 
guidelines are the same as the kind of guide- 
lines that we see in the budget: protection 
for those big landlords who own those places. 

When you go to rent review on behalf of 
the tenants you find that the tenants are there 
at their own expense and the landlord is 
there at the expense of the tenants, because 
he can hire high-priced ‘help—lawyers, ac- 
countants and bookkeepers—and charge the 
whole thing against the rent review. And the 
rent review officer, because of the guidelines 
that are given to him, must accept those 
charges and build it into whatever rent deci- 
sion he reaches. 

What a system. What a system. Purposely 
designed. And the message is there. It’s there 
subtly in those guidelines. It’s there again in 
today’s announcement. “Hang on fellows over 


at Cadillac Fairview. Hang on you guys; just 
a little bit longer. December, 1978 will come 
and then it breaks loose and you will have a 


field day.” 
Mr. Martel: The catch-up. 


My. Warner: “You think you had fun be- 
fore; wait until the lid is off in December 


1978—” 
Mr, Turner: Can’t stand it, eh, Elie? 


Mr. Warner: “—and you can gouge to your 
heart’s delight.” And will they? They cer- 
tainly will. 

When we started into the legislation over 
the rent review process there were a lot of 
cases that were trotted out by members and 
explained in passionate terms trying to con- 
vince the government that they had to act; 
they had to protect people. 

One of the most interesting cases I ever 
ran across was one that was never even 
settled through that rent review process. It 
involved a building not far from here—I 
believe it is in the riding of St. George—and 
I know it was investigated well by the ex- 
cellent member for St. George (Mrs. Camp- 
bell). She always has an open and com- 
passionate heart for people. She met with 
the people in that building and those people 
told her, as they told myself, the story of 
how there were some corporate characters 
over on St. Clair who wanted to turn an 
apartment building into a luxury resting place. 
They were able, by pushing the rents up, to 
push the people out, and as they pushed the 
people out they renovated the place and 
tumed it into a resting place for their 
executives. This was at a time when we 
desperately need affordable housing in this 
province. 

This afternoon we went through a ques- 
tion and answer session with the minister 
without housing over the Kitchener-Waterloo 
deal—and admittedly we need all the figures 
on that, We don’t know exactly how much 
money is being spent on that land; we don't 
know exactly what those costs are; and we 
don’t know the precise profit the government 
will garner from that. 

The interesting statistic that came out of 
that for me is that we spent a great deal of 
time arguing and squabbling over what 
amounts to probably 200 units of so called 
affordable housing—200 units. I suspect that 
last year’s budget has probably produced 
not much more than 200 affordable units in 
the province of Ontario. Juxtapose that 
against a waiting list of 10,000 people in the 
city of Toronto for public housing and we 
get 200 units from the government. Shameful. 
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It reminds me very much of the fights 
that I've had with Ontario Housing Corpor- 
ation. 

Mr. Peterson: You lost them all because 
you are no good. 

Mr. Warner: All of us here I’m sure under- 
stood and appreciated the situation of the 
family who had to pitch a tent on the front 
lawn of this place a few weeks ago, in a 
desperate attempt to point out to this gov- 
ernment that they did not have housing. 
They did not have a place to live and the 
major reason for that was this government— 

Mr. Peterson: That’s where I pitch my 
tent. 

Mr. Warner: —because this government 
has no responsibility, it feels, towards devel- 
oping good housing. There should not be 
affordable housing for the people of Ontario, 
according to this government, and it never 
bothers to budget. 

I'm willing to make a prediction tonight 
that a year from now there won't be any 
Ministry of Housing. You're getting out of 
the business. 

Mr. Havrot: Oh yes. Shame. 

Mr. Wamer: You're dismantling the thing. 

Mr. Peterson: You're against housing. 

Mr. Warner: And you stop and look at it— 

Mr. Peterson: That’s where I pitch my 


Mr. Havrot: Pup tents. 


Mr. Warner: The member for Timiskaming 
seems to feel— 


Mr. Peterson: He thinks you're crazy. 

Mr. Warner: He seems to think I’m crazy. 
Tl tell you you're not alone. 

Mr. Havrot: I know, because everybody 
else agrees. 


Mr. Warner: If you think that will deter 
me you're crazy. 


Mr. Havrot: Thank you, very much. 
Mr. Deputy Speaker: Order. 


Mr. Warner: While the member over there 
may not feel it’s particularly relevant that 
we talk about the disappearance of the Min- 
istry of Housing, I ask him to take a look 
at what has happened over the last couple 
of years. 

Where was rent control put? It should 
have belonged with Housing. I thought we 
were controlling the rents of a form of hous- 
ing. No, it was given to the minister of 
corporate protection. 

What happens to the Ontario Housing 
Corporation? What are they doing? They’re 
selling off the land. They are getting rid of 


the land that they presumably were land 
banking for the use of the people of Ontario. 

Mr. Germa: Shame, shame. 

Mr. Warner: They are now a developer 
and a speculator. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Gougers. 

Mr. Warner: What is happening to the 
Ontario Housing stock in Metro Toronto? 
You are turning it over to the trust companies 
to run for you. I ask you what is left for the 
minister without housing to do? 


Mr. Havrot: Bring out the straitjacket. 


Mr. Warner: I ask you, Mr. Speaker, what 
is left for the minister without housing 
to do. We're just lucky there’s no Senate in 
Ontario. 

What is so frustrating is that this govern- 
ment has never really recognized that de- 
cent, affordable housing is a right, not a 
privilege. They have never recognized that. 
That is why we see the dismantlement of the 
Ministry of Housing, we see a total disregard 
for public housing and we see an absolute 
non-commitment for non-profit housing. The 
member for Timiskaming (Mr. Havrot) will 
be enthralled to learn about non-profit 
housing. 

Mr. Havrot: Tell us more. 


Mr. Warner: In Sweden, for example, 40 
per cent of all housing stock is non-profit. 


Mr. Havrot: What about the taxes in 
Sweden. They are dandy. 


Mr. Warner: Yes, I’m glad you raised 
that question. 


Mr. Peterson: What are you doing here? 
They kicked that government out. 


Mr. Warner: In the last survey that was 
done comparing six different jurisdictions, 
including Sweden and Ontario, it was found 
that Sweden had the highest per capita dis- 
posable income after taxes; higher than 
Ontario. Imagine that. 

Mr. Havrot: They have the highest taxes in 
the world and the highest costs. 

Mr. Warner: And the lowest taxes of the 
six jurisdictions; lower than Ontario. 

Mr, Peterson: That’s because they changed 
governments. 

Mr. Warner: And the best stock of housing 
in the world. And, Mr. Speaker, we'll add to 
it. Do you know who out of those six juris- 
dictions had the highest per capita suicide 
rate— 

Mr. Havrot: Sweden. 


Mr. Warner: —among children aged five 
to 11? Ontario. 
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Mr. Peterson: Scarborough-Ellesmere. 
Mr. Havrot: The NDP. 
Mr. Warner: There’s a good reason for 


that; children’s services in this province are 
an absolute shambles. 


Mr. Havrot: You're driving them all crazy. 


Mr. Peterson: If you feel you want to assist, 
you have our blessing. 


Mr. Warner: What are you blessing me on? 
Mr. Deputy Speaker: Order. 


Mr. Peterson: I said if you feel you want 
to assist you have our blessing. 


Mr. Ruston: You should have stayed in the 
classroom. 

Mr. Warner: The government should take 
those kinds of surveys very seriously and 
it should take them to heart. Despite what 
other members over there might feel, I find 
it very disturbing when I look at a survey 
like that to discover that Ontario has the 
worst suicide rate of those six jurisdictions, 
which included—and I should name the other 
ones—the United States, Canada as a jurisdic- 
tion, Ontario as a separate jurisdiction— 

Mr. Havrot: What about Russia? 

Mr. Warner: —Sweden, West Germany and 
Great Britain. To think that out of those six 
industrial nations, Ontario should have the 
worst record in terms of child suicides is a 
very discouraging kind of thing and it needs 
some answers. It’s up to the government to 
provide them. They are supposedly in 
charge. 

Mr. Havrot: Yes, the government is sup- 
posed to prevent suicides. 

Mr. Warner: Most of us wonder, but mem- 
bers over there are supposedly in charge. If 
they have an extremely high suicide rate 
among children, explain it please. 


Mr. Havrot: It’s up to the parents. It’s not 
up to the government. 


Mr. Warner: That will give us a place to 
start. 

I tell you what I suspect. First of all, 
children’s services are a shambles, and one of 
the reasons is that we don’t fund the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies properly. 


Mr. Turner: Everything is awful. 


Mr. Warner: When we get to a Children’s 
Aid Society which doesn’t function properly, 
such as the Metro Toronto Catholic Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, what do we do? We turn 
our backs and walk away. If you’re the gov- 
ernment, you turn your backs and walk away. 
The government doesn’t bother bringing them 
under control, make them operate properly 
and give them the funds they need. It just 


throws up its hands and says it will sort 
itself out. Nonsense; absolute nonsense. 

I’m glad that the Minister of Transporta- 
tion and Communications (Mr. Snow) is here 
this evening— 


Mr. Havrot: Here it comes. 


Mr. Warner: —because I have a few little 
goodies for him. I’m not going to ask that 
the minister should justify the policy, or what 
appears to be the policy priority, over the 
last 20 years. Since he hasn’t been the minis- 
ter for 20 years that’s hardly fair. I will, be- 
fore I begin those remarks, certainly acknowl- 
edge that the Minister of Transportation and 
Communications makes a good honest effort 
at running his ministry and trying to do a 
good job. I acknowledge that. 

[9:00] 

What seems to me is the difficulty—and if 
I’m unfair about this I want to hear about it 
—is that the priority of this government has 
for too long been with the building and con- 
struction of roads and expressways as opposed 
to the development of good public transit. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Hog-wash. 

Mr. Havrot: Hire more donkeys. 

Mr. Warner: All right. You say hog-wash, 
and maybe youre right. I'm giving you my 
perspective on that. I’m saying that that’s so. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Do you know what hog- 
wash is? 

Mr. Warner: I will readily admit—and the 
minister may or may not be interested to 
know that I have on public platforms pursued 
this issue somewhat on your behalf—that the 
federal government has a responsibility in 
public transit, particularly in large urban 
centres in this country. 

In Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Halifax, 
they have a responsibility, I think, towards 
capital costs. I think that’s where they right- 
fully belong with their money. They made a 
promise that they would deliver $280 million 
to Metro Toronto during an election cam- 
paign in 1974, in the month of July I believe, 
and never kept the promise. Not one penny 
has come to Metro Toronto from that sup- 
posed $280 million. 

Mr. Bradley: But they did put that in. 

Mr. Warner: When I listened to the state- 
ment that was made by the minister today, 
he’s absolutely right. I suspect that this so- 
called revelation that was delivered this 
morning by the minister—was it Otto Lang? 

Mr. Mancini: I heard it last night. It was 
a waste of time. 


Mr. Warner: That commitment could pos- 
sibly mean fewer dollars for Ontario than 
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what we have been getting. I suspect that’s 
what we might end up with. 

It bothers me that we haven’t had a stated 
priority, and the dollars to back it up over 
the last 10 or 15 years, towards public transit. 
I know now that you're in a bind—and I speak 
of Metro Toronto here—and that it’s very 
difficult to develop a good public transit 
system with the high capital costs unless the 
federal government is going to get involved. 

I recognize that. I understand it, but one 
of the things that could offset some of that, 
particularly for people in Toronto, is if the 
government would hand the grants over with- 
out the strings. 

If the government says we're going to pay 
15 per cent of the operating costs, so be it; 
but where the additional 85 per cent comes 
from is surely none of your business. 


Hon. Mr. 
strings. 


Snow: It isn’t. There are no 


Mr. Warner: With the greatest respect, 
when I hear the minister's friends, such as 
the Metro chairman and the mayor of all 
the people, Mayor Crombie, tell me that 
those are conditional grants and they under- 
stood they were conditional grants; and they 
in fact show me— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You're totally wrong. Who- 
ever told you that? 


Mr. Warner: They showed me a letter 
from the minister which they construed to 
mean that it was a conditional grant, that if 
they did not guarantee that 70 per cent of 
the operating costs came out of the fare box 
the province would not hand over the 15 per 
cent. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That is a downright un- 
truth. 


Mr. Warner: Then I will sit and witness 
the fight between the minister and Paul 
Godfrey, because that’s where it belongs. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There’s no fight at all. 


Mr. Warner: His interpretation is a little 
different from the minister’s. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If you can’t read, I can’t 
help it. 


Mr. Warner: We'll get on to the reading 
portion later, because the minister has fallen 
down there too. 

Right now I want to pursue the policy a 
bit, because the money over the years has 
been spent for expressways. When I look 
at Toronto—and we know what goes on in 
Metro Toronto, a few years ago there was a 
chap who had a great design for express- 
ways in Toronto, we should have one across 
the top of the city— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You have one. 


Mr. Warner: —one across the bottom, one 
on each side; and a cross-town expressway. 

Interjection. 

Mr. Warner: Absolutely, right on. 

The Spadina Expressway, that hooked up 
with the Gardiner; the Gardiner Expressway 
to the Don Valley and so on. Do you know 
what they did, very clever chaps? 

They got the concept accepted. They then 
started to buy the land in parcels, a little 
bit at a time; and pave it, a little bit at a 
time; so that when you get embroiled in the 
fight you can say to the citizens: “Look, we 
are only going to extend it to St. Clair. We 
are only going to extend it to Eglinton.” And 
the government of Ontario says: “Look, it’s 
not a lot of money. We are going to pay 
x million dollars, because we are only paving 
it a mile and a half.” 

But as you do that, over 20 years, what 
happens? You end up with expressways criss- 
crossing your city, runing the city in a way 
that the people of the city do not want. 

The final crowning touch, of course, was 
the Scarborough Expressway; the Scarbor- 
ough Expressway which a lot of people think 
has died. Not so. It is in a state of suspended 
animation perhaps, but it is not dead. Be- 
cause you know, Mr. Speaker, probably hid- 
den somewhere in this budget are the funds 
that are set aside for the Pickering airport. 

The first opportunity you get, the airport 
goes in; and the minute that happens the 
expressway gets rammed through that resi- 
dential area. 

And you know the kind of expressway they 
are talking about; elevated. Elevated right 
across, through and over the houses. That’s 
the path; the projected, proposed path that it 
takes. 

Destructive, absolutely destructive. But you 
know you are willing to spend money on that. 
You are willing to spend money on a Picker- 
ing airport. You always have been. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Where did you get that 
ideaP 

Mr. Warner: From Dr. Godfrey, I was in- 
volved in that fight for a long time. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You know what happened 
to Dr. Godfrey. 


Mr. Warner: You hid behind the fact — and 
the next time the airport comes back he will 
be back here. 


Mr. Kerrio: Jim’s the only one here who 


can’t hide behind anybody. 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: Order, please. The 
member for Niagara Falls (Mr. Kerrio) is not 
in his own seat. 
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Mr. Warner: Very good, and his seat is in 
the gallery. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I don’t wish 
to be unfair about it to the minister, but 
you know if it really is a policy priority to 
push public transit, I wish he would make 
it a little more evident to us and to the 
people out there, and back it up with money 
and with some statements. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: How much money do you 
want? 

Mr. Warner: Does the minister want me 
to give him a figure? For starters, I think 
what he could do is increase the percentage 
cf operating costs by two per cent and we 
wouldn’t have to increase the fares for the 
TTC; two per cent, that’s all I want. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Another two per cent next 
year, two per cent the year after. 

Mr. Warner: I didn’t say next year, this 
year; two per cent. 

I think the very real fight the minister 
has to carry on, of course, is with those 
characters in Ottawa, because they have an 
obligation, a responsibility. They may not 
want to live up to election promises; they 
never do. Nobody expects them to, but they 
should come across with the $280 million 
or some similar facsimile. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We put in $230 million 
last year and $230 million this year. 


Mr. Warner: And how much on roads? 
How much on highways and expressways? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: None on expressways. 


Mr. Warner: None on expressways, the 
minister is saving that for next year. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to— 


Interjection. 
Mr. Deputy Speaker: Order, please. 


Mr. Warner: You know if I could—I am 
finished with that so if you want to leave, 
that’s fine—I want to go back to the housing 
question for a minute. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause you know I heard a gentleman on the 
radio this morning who had a very interest- 
ing question. He raised the question, you 
know, that the province, of course, has not 
provided affordable housing, they have 
neglected that. One of the difficulties in 
affordable housing is the high mortgage rates, 
and what the gentleman suggested was that 
since the province won't do it, since the 
province will not exert any pressure on those 
mortgage interest rates, since they won't 
even allow credit unions to handle that, 
perhaps what they could do is take some of 
the profits from Wéintario and set up an 
eight per cent mortgage fund that prospective 
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home buyers could draw on. An interesting 
idea. Perhaps the minister of Wintario will 
think about it. 


Mr. Havrot: Real robber barons; shame. 


Mr. Warner: That’s kind of an interesting 
thought, when you mull it over. Mortgages 
are very high. The federal government has 
made sure that all those nice friendly people 
in the banks and the mortgage companies 
and the trust companies will make handsome 
profits. They have never bothered to be 
concerned about the home buyers. 

The real answer to that whole business, of 
course, is that you simply legislate that a 
portion of those profits be used specifically 
for low interest mortgage rates. That’s a 
change in the Bank Act that’s required from 
the federal government, but they won't do it. 

Perhaps this government could move in 
by way of Wintario funds and set up a 
mortgage fund. I leave it for the cabinet to 
mull over in their extra leisure moments at 
La Scala. 

I would like to move on to the Ombuds- 
man— 


Mr. Havrot: Who? 


Mr. Warner: Yes, who? That's a good 
question. I was part of the group who said 
that to have an Ombudsman in the province 
of Ontario is a very good and desirable thing. 
I felt we should spend some money on it 
and we should pass some legislation. We 
should allow the Ombudsman to operate in a 
somewhat free way to handle the problems of 
the people in this province when they can- 
not get redress through the normal channels. 

I am becoming increasingly disturbed as 
the budget grows and we get up around $3 
million for the Ombudsman’s office, and I 
am not seeing results out of that Ombuds- 
man’s office. I have sent people there with 
some very serious problems— 


Mr. McKessock: Why don’t you do your 
own constituency work? 

Mr. Warner: Because I am busy doing 
yours. 

In one particular case, this gentleman had 
a very real problem with Ontario Hydro. 
He was a Hydro employee. He had, by 
mutual agreement, gone to work for two 
years for another government agency. When 
he returned to the job, his years of service to 
be applied against his pension were to start 
over again. 

They then amended that to say “no, it 
would be all of the years he served with 
Hydro, but not the two years he had spent 
with another government agency.” 
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Very strange. I don’t understand the logic 
of that. They are two government agencies. 
He was on loan from one agency to the other, 
but he misses out those two years of his 
pension. 

Hydro wasn’t about to change their posi- 
tion so I sent him to the Ombudsman. There 
was nowhere else to send him. The Ombuds- 
man came back with the same answer that 
I had found for the constituent five months 
earlier. I am beginning to wonder where our 
$3 million is being spent, and what kind of 
results we are getting for it. 

I am not saying we shouldn’t have an 
Ombudsman— 


Mr. Peterson: What are you saying, then? 

Mr. Wamer: Don’t get me wrong—I think 
the concept is a valid one. We need an 
Ombudsman. 

Mr. Peterson: What are you saying? 


Mr. Warner: First of all, I question the 
amount of money that is being spent. You 
know, the opposite side of that is that 
Morty Shulman said “I could run the show 
for $100,000.” Probably not $100,000, but 
Til tell you it wouldn’t be $3 million. 


Mr. Turner: You know what your caucus 
told him. 


Mr. Warner: Morty could do the job, and 
would do the job; and he wouldn’t spend 
$3 million doing it. 

Mr. Cunningham: How much would you 
spendP 

Mr. Warner: However, at this point I want 
to remain objective about it. We need, per- 
haps, to give the office a little more time; 
but I think that we have to have a pretty 
detailed examination of where that money is 
going, and of the results. Like the other 124 
members, I got the report of the Ombudsman, 
and those little numbers don’t do me much 
good. 

[9:15] 


There has been sleight of hand in this bud- 
get, as there was in last year’s budget. A lot 
of taxpayers in my area and in the rest of 
Metro think their taxes have gone up because 
of the local spending on education. But it 
isn't so. This government in the last two 
years has reduced its expenditure on educa- 
tion for Metropolitan Toronto by 10 per cent. 


My. Havrot: It’s about time. 


Mr. Warner: Only 22 per cent of our edu- 
cational dollars are now coming from the 
province of Ontario, and the remainder is 
raised by the property tax. They do that 
sleight of hand because it isn’t obvious to the 


people out there. Their tax bills come from _. 


the municipal politicians; so, when the educa- 
tion tax goes up, they blame the municipal 
politicians. Well, the blame rests over there, 
because it’s this Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) 
and this budget that has helped to increase 
the property taxes, and in particular the edu- 
cation tax. 
Mr. Havrot: You're all wrong. 


Mr. Warner: Thank you. That makes two 
of them. There was one guy down here. 

That kind of sleight of hand isn’t going 
to wash forever, because the taxpayers are 
beginning to get the message. 

Mr. Ashe: In Manitoba too. 


Mr. Peterson: You've got your metaphors 
mixed. 


Mr. Warner: Last night I attended a meet- 
ing to deal with education and there were 
close to 1,000 residents there. 


Mr. Cunningham: I thought you bowled on 
Wednesday nights. 


Mr. Warner: They wouldn't let me in the 
same place where the member goes. 


Mr. Mackenzie: You guys have got a long 
way to go. 


Mr. Warmer: That’s right. They'll never 
pin that one on me. 

At the meeting last night, where there were 
approximately 1,000 residents who had come 
out to discuss the education portion of the 
Robarts report. The statement was made 
there, not only by myself but by others, that 
the real problem in all this finance rests with 
the government of Ontario because theyre 
the ones who have been cutting back on ex- 
penditures and forcing the property taxes 
upwards. 

Do you know something, Mr. Speaker? 
There wasn’t one person in that audience 
of 1,000 who disagreed—not one—because 
they're beginning to get the message. As 
those property taxes skyrocket, they know 
who is to blame. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You 
them, would you? 


Mr. Warner: Is the minister kidding? I 
don’t play his game. 

Talk about sky-rocketing taxes, the next 
little goody the government is going to toss 
at us—and according to the Treasurer it will 
either be just before the winter recess or in 
the spring—is the Blair commission stuff: 
market value assessment. Isn’t that going to 
be a goody? Some of the figures are in now— 


wouldn’t mislead 


Mr. Kerrio: Dave, are you going to run 
out the clock? 


Mr. Warner: Sure. Why not? 
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Mr. Peterson: If you are, we're all going 
home. 

Mr. Warner: I share the hon. member's 
trepidation that I may not have enough time, 
but I’m quite willing to resume next Thurs- 
day. 

Mr. Peterson: We are having a lot of 
trouble holding a quorum; that’s why. 

Mr. Warner: They have trouble holding 
a caucus, let alone a quorum. 

When you talk about the Blair commission 
and market value assessment, Mr. Speaker, do 
you. know that some of the figures are in, 
indicating that—and catch this one—a house 
with a 15-foot frontage in downtown Toronto 
will see a $500 increase in taxes? I'll tell you 
right now, Mr. Speaker, the people who live 
in those houses cannot afford a $500 increase 
in their property taxes. 

Mr. Peterson: You are right. I live in one. 
You are quite right. Keep it up. 

Mr. Wamer: The member lives in one? He 
probably has one for a dressing room. 

I don’t know what it is that motivates this 
government to foist a $500 increase upon 
working people who can’t afford that. I don’t 
understand that. 

Mr. Peterson: They hate people in 15-foot 
houses. 

Mr. Wamer: I don’t know why they per- 
sist, for example, in punishing senior citizens 
by heaping the education tax on them. 

There is a resolution on the order paper 
by my buono companio from Downsview 
which reads that education tax should be 
taken off for seniors. I started that fight 
three years ago prior to the 1975 election 
and have carried it on ever since, and will 
continue. This insensitive government sits 
there and says it’s fine to drive elderly 
people out of their homes; that it is all right, 
there is nothing wrong with it. 

Mr. Baetz: What about property tax 
credits? 

Mr. Warner: Property tax credit, the man 
says! Do you know how much that isP At 
best $180 a year—big deal—for someone who 
is on the old age pension, Absolute peanuts. 

Mr. Havrot: It’s peanuts to you, I guess, 
but it’s a lot of money to other people. 

Mr. Germa: Why do you hate old people? 

Mr. Warner: Do you know why I say it 
is peanuts? Unlike you, I have contact with 
those senior citizens— 

Mr. Havrot: Oh, you do? You aren’t the 
only one who has contact. 

Mr. Warner: —who are told by this gov- 
ernment “Sell your house.” 


Mr. Havrot: You have got a priority on 
virtue—do-gooder. 

Mr. Mackenzie: At least we know you 
haven't. 

Mr. Warner: No, I don’t have a corner on 
the market, I just understand it. It really 
galls me to think when any person, but 
particularly a senior citizen, phones the gov- 
ernment, which he expects is going to have 
some dispassionate, but objective and feeling 
remarks to make, and the government says to 
him “If you can’t pay the bills, sell your 
house.” 

Mr, Cunningham: Stephen sold his. 

Mr. Warner: He wasn’t a senior citizen. 

Mr. Conway: Oh, but he is growing old. 

Mr. Warner: That treatment of senior 
citizens is absolutely wrong. There just aren't 
words to express the anger that I feel when 
I have a senior citizen in tears tell me that. 

Mr. Conway: Did the member for York- 
view (Mr. Young) have you in tears? 

Mr. Warner: No, but you will. Some of 
the members over here appreciate it and 
understand it, 

Mr. Conway: I am old but not that old. 

Mr. Mackenzie: You are about the oldest 
member in the House. 

Mr. Conway: The Geritol caucus. 

Mr. Warner: Some of the worst situations 
in Ontario today are for women around the 
age of 50 to 55 whose husbands suddenly 
die and there is no life insurance, there is 
no job and there is no income. No matter 
what social benefit you go to in this gov- 
ernment, there isn’t a sufficient amount of 
money to meet the needs of those women. 
Do you know what the government says 
then? “Sell your house.” 

Mr. Conway: So, in conclusion. 

Mr. Warner: Last week I fell asleep 
during the member for Renfrew North’s 
speech. I’d appreciate a similar return. 

Mr. Conway: It is not that your speech 
doesn’t deserve it. 

Mr. Baetz: You can keep your house and 
still get welfare benefits. 


Mr, Warner: Baloney. 

Mr. Baetz: Baloney nothing. 

Mr. Warner: With the greatest of respect, 
you should be the Minister of Agriculture 
and Food. 

Mr. Peterson: There is a real Tory speak- 
ing. 

Mr. Warner: That is a solid Tory through 
and through. He should be the Minister of 
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Agriculture and Food. He has learned how 
to grow baloney. 

Mr. Cunningham: You are being silly 
again. 

Mr. Havrot: You should know where ba- 
loney comes from too. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The new technology—he 
grows baloney. 


Mr. Peterson: If he could do it, he would 
be Premier. 


Mr. Mackenzie: He thought he was going 
to be in the cabinet. 


Mr. Warner: One of the most disturbing 
things that has happened in the last few 
weeks, and it is related to this budget, was 
the announcement by the Treasurer of On- 
tario to ‘the Provincial-Municipal Liaison 
Committee that they could expect the gen- 
erosity of a 5.3 per cent increase in the 
transfer payments next year. You and I both 
know what that means, Mr. Speaker. The 
municipalities have programs which must be 
fulfilled. Many of those programs, I remind 
you, are ones that the province lured the 
municipalities into. Once the programs are 
going, the government of Ontario gets out 
and the municipality is stuck with carrying 
on the program. 

A good example is the day care. That is 
what happens with daycare centres. We'll 
give you the money to start them up; once 
you get them going we will take the money 
out and you run them. Fine, you run them; 
but where is the money? 

Those daycare centres get operating and 
then the Treasurer says you are going to get 
five per cent increase next year. Five per 
cent: that is not sufficient. You know it 
and I know it. The Treasurer knows it and 
wont admit it; because what he says is those 
municipalities are irresponsible, they don’t 
know how to manage their budgets, they 
don’t know how to spend their money. 3 


Mr. Conway: Insensitive Tories. 


Mr. Warner: That’s absolute nonsense, In 
the city of Metro Toronto, for example—and 
I'll give you a very real problem that we 
face; and if this government doesn’t believe 
it now, perhaps they will in a short while 
when the report is released on racial violence 
in Toronto. We have a serious problem in 
the city of Toronto, and one of the answers 
to it, as identified by the Metro Toronto 
police force, is that we need an extra 100 
officers. And many of those officers should be 
community liaison officers; we need com- 
munity workers working in the community 
to help relieve the racial tension that has 
built up. 


Mr. Conway: Give Phil a pistol. 


Mr. Warmer: Will we get the money? 
Absolutely not. Tll tell you right now, al- 
though this city identified the need for 100 
extra police officers we won't hire one, not 
one, because of the Treasurer of Ontario. 
And as the racial problems build in Metro, 
as they get worse— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Darcy never was a police- 
man. 


Mr. Baetz: Very inflammatory; you are 
building it up. 

Mr. Warner: The duke of Chatham-Kent 
probably wasn’t much of anything, but then 
again that is his problem. 

But we live with it, because the budget 
comes back to us and we are told in Metro 
Toronto you are going to have an increase 
of only five per cent and you can run all 
those programs we set up for you. Handle 
the racial problems; try to run the transpor- 
tation system; try to run the school sys- 
tem—and we don’t have the money to do 
it. And the crunch comes back— 


My. Conway: Is the educational system 
getting along without you, David? 


Mr. Warner: Not as well. They are sur- 
viving, but just. 

It comes back on the property tax—I see 
this whole dialogue has attracted yet another 
member. 

The particular remarks although they are 
always understood and appreciated by the 
previous occupant of the Speaker's chair 
will have an even more definite meaning to 
the present, who has resided in this city 
for a long time, who has dealt with some 
of the problems that I have just finished 
outlining— 

Mr. 
weight. 


Mr. Kerrio: We won't hold that against 
him. 


Conway: Vernon Singer has lost 


Mr. Conway: Is it true he is running for 
mayor? 

Mr. Warner: I am sure, Mr. Speaker, you 
will make every conscious effort possible to 
persuade the Treasurer of Ontario that his 
budgeting is wrong and that Metro Toronto 
needs more money, because we have prob- 
lems that we cannot solve without the 
additional funds. 

Il would like to touch upon another area 
that is hit by those budget cutbacks. What 
happens when you start to load the taxes 
onto the property, what happens when you 
increase the property tax and decrease the 
amount of money which is spent on educa- 
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tion, is that you hurt some of those—boy, 
it's bringing them from all over the place; 
how about that. 

Mr. Makarchuk: A real, honest-to-goodness 
cabinet minister. 


Mr. Warner: I welcome the minister who 
needs correction. 
[9:30] 

You know, as you cut back in the educa- 
tional system, the first to get hurt are those 
children requiring special education. In 
particular—and I wish the member for York 
Centre (Mr. Stong) were here because he 
would appreciate these remarks. The mem- 
ber for York Centre—the other members of 
the House may not be aware of this—spent 
a great deal of time working on the difficult 
problem that children with learning disabili- 
ties face. 


Mr. Havrot: I see you have that problem 
too. 


Mr. Peterson: Was he your teacher? 


Mr. Warner: So the flunkout from the gong 
show is still here. 

As the member for York Centre knows 
very well those children who have learning 
difficulties have been abandoned by this prov- 
ince, absolutely abandoned. 


Mr. Conway: He is a great member. 


Mr. Warner: I believe the member for 
York Centre has taken at least one of these 
cases to court as a legal representative.. 

Partly because there are too many children 
in classrooms, the child with the problem 
doesn’t have that learning difficulty detected 
early enough. He or she goes through, per- 
haps, some remedial classes, but without 
anybody really detecting what the difficulty 
is. When it is finally unearthed, the answer 
comes back, “I’m sorry but there really isn’t 
very much we can do for you here in On- 
tario, because Ontario does not deal with this 
problem. But there is a place where your 
youngster can go to school and get the kind 
of specialized schooling which is needed.” 
That is, to some of the special schools, such 
as Gow school in New York state, or other 
schools throughout the United States. The 
child can attend there; it will cost the family 
approximately $5,000 per year, but they can 
send the youngster there. 

Because the government abrogates its re- 
sponsibility in this regard, the parents are 
left to fend for themselves. You and I might 
think this particular expenditure and_ this 
particular concern should come under the 
Ministry of Education, but it doesn’t. A child 
with a learning disability is not considered 
to be part of the educational system. Do you 
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know the only people in this whole govern- 
ment who can help him? Rehabilitation 
officials in the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services. Somehow it’s a social service 
if we help children to learn to read. 

What nonsense. Because this government 
cannot take on the responsibility of educating 
every child in this province, parents are left 
saddled financially and emotionally with a 
very severe problem and that youngster, if 
he’s to get help, goes to the United States. 

Then Community and Social Services com- 
plain, and rightly so, that they are spending 
an inordinate amount of their budget on 
what really shouldn't be their problem. 
They’re supposed to be rehabilitating workers. 
Why are they having to spend money on 
children? There’s a loophole in the law, a 
spot in the courts; and that’s where the 
money is for this assistance, if you can get it. 
But they shouldn’t have to be spending the 
money on that, it’s a function of education. 

However, we cannot convince the govern- 
ment. In all fairness, I do not blame the 
Minister of Education (Mr. Wells). In my 
own opinion, with some exceptions, the Min- 
ister of Education has a very firm, com- 
passionate understanding of the needs of 
education in this province. 


Mr. Havrot: Right, way to go. 
Mr. Warner: But the problem comes to 


rest on the entire cabinet, because obviously 
the argument— 


Mr. Havrot: 
compliment. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Not me. 

Mr. Warner: Not the minister because he 
has just arrived in cabinet, and he may be 
part of the revolving door routine, we don’t 
know. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: If you are ever in one of 
my revolving doors— 

Mr. Warner: The problem has been put 
before Community and Social Services, by 
members of this House, through the court 
system and through constituents, and yet 
the government refuses to do anything about 
it 


That was a left-handed 


We've got another bill on the order paper, 
one that’s been here for some time; it appears 
every year. It says that every child in this 
province has the right to an education. I 
don’t know when this government is going to 
accept it. It hasn’t done so over 83 years but 
at some point it has to because every child 
does have a right. The government has to 
meet the individual needs of each child in 
education, and it has to fund it properly 
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and stop pushing that expense back onto the 
taxpayers. It’s not going to wash forever. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Where do you think that 


money comes from? 

Mr. Ashe: It grows on trees. 

Mr. Warner: We could probably start with 
the minister’s salary, but I’m not sure that’s 
fair. 

I keep getting more samples of potash. 

Mr. Elgie: Sammy’s waiting to speak. 

Mr. Cureatz: Just five minutes. 

Mr. Peterson: Let Sammy run. 


Mr. Warner: I will leave that to be decided 
hy the whips. You decide when I should stop, 
okay? I’m just getting started; I’m just 
getting warmed up. 

An hon. member: Our whips have all gone. 

Mr. Warner: Your whips have all gone? 
Terrific. 

While I follow through on Metro, I was 
talking earlier about the racial problems that 
exist here— 

Mr. Peterson: But not well. You haven’t 
talked about it well. 


Mr. Warner: —and are going to be under- 
scored pretty heavily when that report comes 
out from Mr. Pitman in the next day or so. 
The Ontario Human Rights Commission has 
tried— 


Mr, Peterson: They feel very sorry for us 
listening to this speech. 

Mr. Warner: File a complaint. 

The commission has tried over the years 
to work through some of those problems. 
Do you know the story, Mr. Speaker? It 
doesn’t get enough money. The Human Rights 
Commission doesn’t have the officers to pur- 
sue those cases. It doesn’t have the investi- 
gative staff. 

Mr. Havrot: Oh, come on. 

Mr. Warner: Talk to Mr. Armstrong— 

Ms. Gigantes: You know that’s true. 


Mr. Havrot: Just come to the estimates 
discussion and find out how much money 
they have. 


Mr. Warner: Talk to Bromley Armstrong 
and Dr. Wilson Head, as I have, and the 
hon. member will find that the story is 
partly financial. They don’t have the officers 
to pursue those cases. 


Mr. Havrot: Where were you during the 
Labour estimates? 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Everybody in this world 
tells you they haven’t got enough money. 


Mr. Warner: Listen, I know the minister 
is busy trying to lock up women. It’s okay. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There’s one over there 
you can start with. 

Mr. Warner: He’s got a brand-new jail in 
his riding to do it with. 

Hon. Mr. Drea: Don’t you like that jail? 

Mr. Warner: By the way, what ever hap- 
pened to the courthouse? I thought we were 
getting a courthouse in the minister’s riding? 


Hon. Mr. Drea: You are. You are. You are. 
That’s three times I have said it. 

Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. Could 
I ask the member for Scarborough-Ellesmere 
to continue with his speech— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: What? 


Mr. Acting Speaker: —without listening to 
the interjections? I would ask the hon. minis- 
ter to cease interjecting. 

Mr. Warner: I would be glad to continue 
with my eloquent remarks. Thank you. 

It’s a very curious kind of spending that 
goes on. Most people here, other than the 
member for Scarborough Centre, are not 
aware of the exact geographic boundaries of 
my riding, but when they go to put a build- 
ing in, there’s no way it’s going into my 
riding. It goes on the south side of Eglinton 
Avenue, which is Scarborough Centre. 

Hon. Mr. Drea: That’s not true. 


Mr. Warner: The courthouse goes on—the 
east side of McCowan Road? 

Hon. Mr. Drea: Mr. Speaker, on a point 
of order, the detention centre is not in my 
riding. The detention centre on Eglinton 
Avenue is in the riding of the leader of the 
NDP. 


Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: I would suggest that the 
member keep that straight— 


Mr. Acting Speaker: Order, please. That is 
not a point of order. If you disagree with 
what a member says, you can raise it at an- 
other time, but that is not a point of order. 
The member may continue. 

Mr. Warner: Mr. Speaker, although it’s not 
a point of order, I stand corrected and I ap- 
preciate it having been pointed out to me. 

Hon. Mr. Drea: If you don’t even know 
where your own leader lives, my friend, 
you're not in much of a position to argue. 


Mr. Mackenzie: That’s why he wants to 
filibuster. 


Mr, Warner: We talked earlier about the 
minimum wage and the fact that this govern- 
ment feels that $5,000 is a reasonable amount 
of money for a person to try to exist on today 
and that $8,000 a year is unreasonable, extra- 
vagant, way too high. While the government 
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is doing that, it is helping to undermine the 
moral fibre of the people who work for a liv- 
ing. You don’t require much moral fibre if 
youre George Weston, because you can be 
an economic leech and be praised for it. 

There is no moral fibre required if you're 
an E. P. Taylor because, again, you can 
have parasitic paralysis set in on the nation 
and you get cheered for it. But the worker 
who goes to work day-by-day and works for 
$2.65 an hour, or $5,000 a year, is told that 
he really shouldn’t be making any more. 

What that does is say to that person that 
he’s not worth very much; that society doesn’t 
consider him very important. He reads in the 
paper that there are people who not only are 
earning $100,000 ‘a year but get a $100,000 
increase—it’s obscene, it’s absolutely obscene 
—but you're earning $5,000 and you can't get 
a cent more. That’s wrong. 

While we're with labour, and the amount 
of money that is spent on that ministry, I 
really wish—and I had the most dramatic case 
brought to me today to prove it—that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board would stop 
persecuting people. The person who came to 
me today has a case that goes back six years. 
He’s had the most expert medical diagnosis 
available in this province. I choose those 
words very carefully, Mr. Speaker, because 
I researched that case very thoroughly. 


Mr. Ashe: Are you sure it wasn’t the 
Ombudsman? 


Mr. Warner: After six years of being hos- 
pitalized every year for a certain length of 
time, and after having been thoroughly ex- 
amined, today the Compensation Board says 
to him. “You're fit for light work.” The man 
is lucky if he can walk from one place to 
another. He’s racked with pain unending. He 
was diagnosed that way by the most compe- 
tent medical experts—not Compensation Board 
lackeys, real doctors—and yet the board told 
him: “We’re going to cut your pension.” That 
miserly amount is going to be cut. 

Where is the increase for the injured work- 
ers to begin with? In the budget we find 
money for those corporate characters who 
want an extra $160 million, but we can’t find 
an extra $50 a month for an injured worker. 
That’s obscene, it’s absolutely obscene and 
shameful. 

While you’re at it, for the one cabinet 
minister who is left and hasn’t been driven 
out of here, speak to the Minister of Labour 
(B. Stephenson) and tell her that she’s got 
to do something about outlawing strikebreak- 
ers in this province. I suspect that the mem- 
ber for Scarborough Centre is aware of this 
particular incident. I sketch it out briefly to 
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prove my point. The Becker strike. Oh, it’s a 
good friend of the party in power. The presi- 
dent, Mr. Lowe, had his picture on the Tory 
campaign literature in Scarborough West. 
He’s a good man. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: 
Centre. 


Ms. Gigantes: So what is the minister go- 
ing to do ‘about it? 

Mr. Warner: They get into a labour dis- 
pute and there’s a strike and the first thing 
they do is hire strikebreakers. The police, of 
course, as usual assist them through the line. 
Try and stop strikebreakers when they're in 
a diesel Mac truck, that’s a fun exercise. 
You’ve got a diesel Mac truck on one side 
coming out and you've got police on horse- 
back on the other side. The member for Scar- 
borough Centre recalls that I raised that issue 
the very next day here in the House and the 
following day the horses were removed, thank 
goodness. What a vicious kind of thing to 
do. 

You know what happened through all of 
that? You allowed the strikebreakers in, for 
starters, when it should never have happened, 
and when the strike was over and settled, 29 
of the people who were legally on strike 
were not taken back. Workers who were 
on a legal strike, had withdrawn their serv- 
ices legally under the Act that is defined by 
the Legislature of this province, can’t have 
their jobs back. That’s wrong. Mr. Lowe and 
company will get away with it because that 
vicious outfit, Beckers, has the full weight 
of the laws of this province on their side. 
It had the full weight of the government, 
irrespective of any campaign literature with 
the man’s picture on it. 


[9:45] 
An hon. member: Lock him up. 


Mr. Warner: When I think about the diffi- 
culties we face in our hospitalization system 
and the inadequacies of the budget to meet 
those problems, I cannot for a moment under- 
stand why the province insisted on raising 
the premiums. This province decided to raise 
the premiums to the highest level for medi- 
care of any province in Canada. 

An hon. member: Right on. 

Mr. Warner: And while they were doing it, 
one province was abolishing the premiums 
entirely— 

An hon. member: Alleluia. 

Mr. Warmer: —and another was reducing 
them almost to the oblivion mark. Those two 


provinces were progressing towards doing 
away with the burden and finding that they 


Not in Scarborough 
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could not only lower the premiums but at 
the same time they could increase the cov- 
erage. They could bring in dental care for 
children—and that’s the first place to start; 
surely children should be getting good dental 
care, yet at the rates that are charged in this 
province most people can’t afford it. They 
were expanding their medical program to 
better the lot for people in the province and 
lowering the premiums at the same time. 

And what was this province doing? Reduc- 
ing its service and increasing the cost. While 
we are at it, we should all remember that 
although there are large sums of money in 
this budget for the health care system in 
Ontario, most of the system is in private 
hands. 

While we are at it, and it’s very much a 
financial matter, I cannot let the opportunity 
go by without raising what I think is very 
much a serious moral issue with respect to 
the laws in this province. 

My colleague the member for High Park- 
Swansea (Mr. Ziemba) saved the government 
of Ontario $2.6 million. He individually was 
responsible for recouping $2.6 million of 
money which had gone to those private labs 
and the province collected the money. The 
reward for that was that he went to jail and 
the crooks were out on the street. What kind 
of a province is this that says we reward 
your efforts for saving taxpayer dollars—$2.6 
million worth—by putting you in jail and the 
guys who caused the problem are out on 
the street. 

In addition to that—I was not here that 
day—but I understand that the day the mem- 
ber for High Park-Swansea, was able to come 


back here— 
Mr. Ashe: He looked pale. 


Mr. Warner: —after having protected our 
rights as members of this Legislature, he 
did not receive applause from every member 
in this House. That’s shameful. He protected 
our rights. Because of his efforts, the courts 
are now going to look at our rights and 
privileges and see whether or not we can 
accept privileged information. I don’t know 
about other members in the House, but I 
suspect most of them—I would certainly in- 
clude myself—have had people who come 
and give information and ask that the source 
be confidential. 


Mr. Peterson: If it was good I hoped you 
would use it in this speech. 


Mr. Warner: I would be glad to send you 
copies of all those speeches. You will need 
a truck to carry them away, mind you. 

I took information that was given to me 
in one particular case—it’s no secret at this 


point, it involved the Toronto General Hos- 
pital—and I turned the information over to 
the Attorney General, without mentioning 
names, simply that it involved the Toronto 
General Hospital. I gave him the informa- 
tion and asked him if he would investigate, 
which he did. As it turned out there was 
not a sufficient amount of evidence to lodge 
a charge. 

The point of it is that through that pro- 
cedure, had I been pushed I would, I assume, 
have been asked to reveal the name of mv 
source. It so happened that the source worked 
at the hospital at that time, and that person’s 
job might have been in jeopardy. I wasn't 
about the reveal that source. I guess that 
under the silly laws that we have I would 
have gone to jail. 

But I didn’t have to do that—much to the 
chagrin of my colleagues on the right; and 
maybe some over here, for all I know. 

But one of our members—I mean one of 
the 125—stood up for that privilege and went 
to jail for it; and the crooks were free. It has 
to be changed. But more than that, I cer- 
tainly applaud him, belated as it is, for 
having the courage to stand up for all of us, 
the 125 of us. 

I look at the social services and the money 
we spend on social services, and I can’t help 
but say every time a dollar is spent on social 
services it has stamped all over it, “This is a 
handout.” 

The procedures that people go through 
are demeaning. When you go to welfare— 
and that’s not directly your responsibility, 
the money flow through welfare, I under- 
stand that—but I have had too many con- 
stituents come in and I have had to phone 
the welfare department to tell them: “Look, 
I think you should shape up or ship out. 
Because you have to have some common 
decency when people come in to see you.” 

It’s a demeaning kind of process to go to 
a welfare office and say: “I am destitute. I 
don’t have any money and I have children 
who need clothing, who need to be fed; rent 
that needs to be paid. But I don’t have any 
money and I don’t have any job. I need 
welfare.” 

The welfare people view you with suspicion, 
with indifference; and they give you the third 
degree as though you were trying to rip off 
the government for huge sums of money. 

You know something, in a city of Metro- 
politan Toronto they have just finished doing 
an exhaustive and extensive search of their 
social services budgets, on the amount of 
money that was spent and where it was care- 
lessly spent. You know what they found in 
terms of fraud and the sort of common story 
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that’s out there; you know how many people 
ripped them off and for how much? I am just 
recalling from memory, but it seems to me the 
figure was something like $126,000 they have 
been ripped off for by 137 people—which is 
an average of less than $1,000 per year. Do 
you know what it represented in terms of the 
total number of people who were on welfare 
benefits? Point zero three per cent; three one- 
thousandths, 0.03 per cent. 

We are ripped off by the economic char- 
acters on Bay Street for more than that per 
day. But that’s quite all right, thank you. 
Every time we get ripped off by the coffee 
price in a store—I think the Minister of Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations (Mr. Gross- 
man) is aware of that now—but every time 
we get ripped off by a coffee price in a store 
nobody gets upset. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: I do, and you'll read about 
it. 

Mr. Warner: Well, the minister does, but 
he cares about coffee. Nobody really gets 
upset and does anything with those corporate 
creeps, but some poor soul rips off the gov- 
ernment for $1,000 over the course of a year 
and the full weight of the government will 
come crushing down upon him. It’s like the 
story of the Boy Scouts now, the Blair com- 
mission and all those austere gentlemen say 
we should tax all the property of the Boy 
Scouts in Ontario. 

Well bully; bully! And they had better pay 
up or go out of business, because that’s what 
will happen. You really have three choices; 
you either pay up, go out of business, or get 
the municipality to pay it. If the municipality 
has to pay you know where it comes from— 
the property tax again. Those Boy Scouts had 
better shape up or the full weight of the gov- 
ernment is going to come crushing down on 
them. 

Do you know what else Blair and those 
austere Tory gentlemen seated alongside 
threw in there? They said we should do the 
same thing with the YMCA— 


Mr. Philip: And the CNIB. 


Mr. Wamer: And the Canadian Institute 
for the Blind and every charitable community 
group. Tax them, and if they don’t pay their 
taxes let them go out of business. What a 
cold, callous government. 

This government does not understand the 
problems of working mothers, especially 
working mothers who are the single parent of 
a family. 

There are daycare needs. I had a constitu- 
ent come to me and say she had worked it 
all out. She had landed a full-time job; a 
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reasonably well-paying, full-time job for her, 
in her mind at $105 a week. Do you know 
something, Mr. Speaker? It was going to cost 
her $3 a week over what she was presently 
getting through mother’s allowance, because 
the cost of day care for her two children, plus 
bus fare, were more than what it would bene- 
fit her to be working. 

The system was saying to her; “Stay at 
home and collect mother’s allowance, a mere 
pittance though it is, because we're not going 
to guarantee you any more money in the 
work place and we are going to force you to 
pay exorbitant rates for day care.” 


Ms. Gigantes: Is the member for Ottawa 
West (Mr. Baetz) listening? 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Yes, I am. 


Ms. Gigantes: The member for Ottawa 


West. 
Mr. Baetz: Yes, I am listening. 


Mr. Warner: Those are very real problems 
and the government members—of whom there 
are only three present right now, let it be 
recorded in Hansard—do not understand. 

When I toured the campuses of each col- 
lege and university, of which there are 40 in 
this province, over and over again I got the 
same story from women who were desperately 
struggling to get a better education, because 
they needed to arm themselves with a better 
education in order to get a decent job to sup- 
port their families. 

They were deserted by husbands. Because 
of the laws in this province, a deserted hus- 


band who chooses not to make the payments 


goes scot free. Do you know what these 
women found? Barriers every place they 
turned. There were barriers at the university 
level; they couldn’t get grants, no budget for 
that. You can’t get a grant if youre taking 
part-time studies. You can’t get any assistance 
with the purchase of your books. You can’t 
get any day care for your children. 

On top of that, the woman is faced with 
the situation that she has not been in school 
for many years, feels very lonely and feels it 
to be a very difficult situation. She’s in classes 
with people who are 10 and 15 years younger 
than she is. This government never raises a 
finger to help. 

Ms. Gigantes: You are going to do some- 
thing about that? 

Mr. Warmer: The plight of women in this 
province is still as bad as it ever was. The 
member for Scarborough Centre may shake 
his head, either in disagreement or to get rid 
of the cobwebs, I don’t know which; none 
the less he shakes his head. 
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International Women’s Year accomplished 
nothing. Nobody listened over there. Do you 
know what affirmative action means, Mr. 
Speaker? To this government, it means affir- 
mative inaction. Take a look at the number of 
women who are in positions of authority in 
the civil service. Compared with two or three 
years ago the record is just as bad, if not 
worse, than it was then. And it’s not getting 
any better. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Not in my ministry. 


Mr. Warner: Do you know what happens 
in industryP It doesn’t mean that the 
women’s wages go up, but in a lot of cases 
that the men’s wages come down to what 
women’s were. That’s equality, according to 
the government; and it is not prepared to do 
anything about it. 

[10:00] 


Mr. Baetz: We mave more women in our 
caucus than you have. 


Mr. Warner: The member for Ottawa West 
is probably aware of what the good Treas- 
urer of this province (Mr. McKeough)) stated 
in this budget, Mr. Speaker: “Women are 
secondary ‘wage earners.” You tell that to a 
women with two children, who is struggling 
on her own to maintain a family, that she is 
is a secondary wage earner. What a perverse 
way to look at things, absolutely perverse. 

Ms. Gigantes: The Minister of Correctional 
Services thinks it is funny, because his is the 
only ministry that is progressing. 

Hon. Mr. Drea: We are progressing and 
you know we are. 


Mr. Warner: Sure, why pay them more 
money when you can lock them up? 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Not true, that’s not true. 


Ms. Gigantes: That is where we are mak- 
ing our advances. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: In mine, that’s right. 

Mr. Philip: If they put you in a different 
ministry every year we'll make progress in 
20 years. 


Mr. Warner: Mr. Speaker, before I con- 
tinue, I wish you to know that this is the 
first opportunity since the opening of the 
House that I have had to express my views 
to you. I want you to know that JI, as a 
member for Scarborough-Ellesmere, am very 
proud that you have been appointed to the 
position which you now hold. I wish you to 
know, sir, that I have a great deal of respect 
for your ability; for your objectivity; and 
for the wisdom which you bring to your 
office; and in addition for your ‘sense of 


humour, which was very well displayed this 
afternoon. Some of us may actually wish that 
those two leaders “decease’—I don’t know, 
that’s probably a good idea—however I con- 
gratulate you, and certainly the Premier (Mr. 
Davis), and the Leader of the Official Oppo- 
sition (Mr. S. Smith) who seconded the 
motion for your appointment. I know that 
you will conduct the affairs on behalf of all 
of us, and for this Legislature, in a very 
good and dignified way. 

Mr. Speaker, I was about to explain, par- 
ticularly for the benefit of the member for 
Timiskaming (Mr. Havrot), who I know 
won't make any remarks because he is not 
in his seat— 


Mr. Samis: The anti-Davis member. 


Mr. Havrot: That is why you are going 
after me. 


Mr. Warner: He understands the House 
rules that you make comments from your 
own seat. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: That has never stopped 
you. 


Mr. Warner: A very curious thing hap- 
pened to some people in my riding. They 
had been told, through the Ontario budget 
1975, that there would be a home buyer's 
grant of $1,500 available to them if they did 
not own a home anywhere else in Ontario. 
“In Ontario,” printed in the budget paper 
1975 in black and white, and given to the 
real estate folks. Here is your advertising 
gimmick: Tell all the people that as long as 
they haven’t owned a home in Ontario, they 
are eligible for a home buyer’s grant of 
$1,500. 

When the legislation came in that little 
caveat about “In Ontario” was missing, and 
the implication was anywhere in the world. 
So now, constituents in my riding get letters 
saying give back the money, pay it back to 
the Treasurer of Ontario, the $1,500. I asked 
the gentleman why. Because they claimed 
he owned a home elsewhere. He was told by 
an official government document, remember 
that as long as he didn’t own a home any- 
where else in Ontario he could collect the 
money. Do you know where the gentleman 
owned his house? His house was a cottage in 
England, which he sold, and can verify the 
sale thereof for 400 pounds English sterling. 
Do you know what 400 pounds isP Not even 
the air fare for his family to come to Canada; 
and for that the Minister of Revenue (Mrs. 
Scrivener) now wishes to collect. Because 
the government made a mistake the citizens 
of my riding should pay for that mistake; 
ridiculous. 
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What are we doing about it? First of all, 
the government is not doing anything about 
it, except they are trying to collect. My 
advice, and I think sound advice for any 
member in this House, is don’t pay the 
money. Let them sue you. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Garnishee them. 


Mr. Warner: Take them to court and we'll 
fight it in the courts. How else can you con- 
front an insensitive government? Not totally 
insensitive, because that home buyer's grant 
was available to Otto Jelinek. Ah yes, the 
famous skater of ice and politics. 


Mr. Samis: A man who needs welfare. 


Mr. Warner: Yes, in desperate need of 
help. He should be on skates, all right; roller 
skates and headed south. 


Mr. Samis: He has to resign first. 


Mr. Warner: I think that through this 
budget discussion we need an answer from 
the Minister of Revenue, because I don’t 
think those indiscriminate persecutions should 
continue. How on earth can you say to 
people who were lured into buying by the 
ad that said as long as they didn’t have a 
house in Ontario, people who would not 
have otherwise purchased that home, that 
because of a government error they should 
give back the money? How on earth can 
you do that? It’s wrong. 

Since I have just learned that all of the 
members in the cabinet have duly noted my 
comments and are furiously and frantically 
working on the solutions and will probably 
continue to do so into the wee small hours 
of the morning—and using their wee small 
minds to do so—I think that—and this will 
certainly wake up somebody—I wish to con- 
clude my remarks. 

I think the member for Renfrew North 
(Mr. Conway) just fainted. 

This budget provides the final chapter, the 
explanation, the conclusion to the decay of 
the economic system in this province. We 
are watching the government— 
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Mr. Samis: Only in Peterborough. 


Mr. Warner: In the last little while we 
have dealt in a very highly charged way 
with the issue of the Sudbury basin and 
Inco. In some sense that whole thing is sym- 
bolic of what is happening to the economic 
system, which has never been strengthened 
by any budget in this province over 34 
years; don’t ever think for a moment that 
any budget brought in by a Tory government 
has ever strengthened the economy of this 
province, because it never has. 


Mr. Havrot: Richest province in Canada. 


Mr. Warner: It has handsomely lined the 
pockets of many on Bay Street and else- 
where, but it has never strengthened the 
economy. If it has, we would not be talking 
about Inco today; but because the govern- 
ment so easily discharges its responsibili- 
ties in economic planning, we watched the 
system in the Sudbury basin crumble. We 
have been so content to let all of that ore 
and the nickel be dug out of the ground 
and shipped off elsewhere for processing, 
with a few minor exceptions, and to allow 
other countries to dominate the major sec- 
tions of our economy because we have al- 
lowed the multi-national corporations to 
control what goes on in this province of 
ours, we are now witnessing the desserts of 
that: that is that the economic system should 
start to crumble. It isn’t just Sudbury and it 
isn’t just Port Colborne. 

An hon. member: It’s Peterborough; Out- 
board Marine. 

Mr. Wamer: Outboard Marine is a good 
example that as you start to look every- 
where across this province, Mr. Speaker, the 
manufacturing sector fails. Electrohome is 
in the process of going out of business. 
Look at every portion of that manufacturing 
sector and it is failing. Why is it failing? 
Because the government allowed foreign 
domination of our system. 

Mr. Havrot: The robber barons of Bay 
Street. 

Mr. Warner: As that economic system 
crumbles about it, the government continues 
blithely to state its platitudes about how 
we must boost up, we must boost up the 
economy with such direct, hard-nosed meas- 
ures as tax write-offs for machinery; big 
deal. 

Mr. Speaker, the budget is totally in- 
adequate. It does not answer the problems 
of Ontario. It may be viewed with either 
pleasure or amusement by those corporate 
creeps down on Bay Street, but Vl tell you 
right now, Mr. Speaker, that means not a 
jot to the worker of this province, because 
no Tory budget ever could. Some day 
we'll have the opportunity to right those 
wrongs and get this province back on the 
track and back to work. 


Mr. Cureatz: I first want to thank very 
much the hon. member for Scarborough 
Ellesmere for that two hour warmup, allow- 
ing me the opportunity of finishing my 
choice verbal jewels. 

Mr. Warner: Do you want me to go past 
the warmup? I will do encores next week. 
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Mr. Cureatz: I rise with distinct pleasure 
to participate in the budget debate repre- 
senting the good citizens of my riding of 
Durham East. 

‘Mr. Peterson: Is that a new suit for the 
occasion, SamP 


Mr. Cureatz: I might add their wise de- 
cision to engage Progressive Conservative 
representation is a reflection, I think, of 
their support of this government's commit- 
ment to eastern Ontario. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It cost them $4 million 
to get you elected. 


Mr. Cureatz: That commitment did not 
begin yesterday, I might add. I want to 
review with you, and members of the 
House, our progress to date in developing 
and implementing specific strategies for 
this important region of the province. 

The eastern Ontario Development Cor- 
poration is a case in point. Since 1966 it 
has provided loans of more than $87 million; 
in some cases that assistance was critical in 
convincing firms to move into my region, 
and in other cases it enabled firms to ex- 
pand operations significantly. 

Agriculture, of course, is one of the vital 
economic elements in my part of Ontario. 
There has been much federal, provincial 
cost-sharing devoted to the development of 
agriculture in Durham East. Agricultural 
and regional development agreements have 
provided $30 million in assistance to farmers 
to increase the number of workable acres. 

There thas also been help under ARDA 
for the improvement of forest stands and for 
the development of resource processing 
industries, 

Mr. Haggerty: All federal money. 


Mr. Cureatz: Money well spent. Manu- 
facturing has not fared too badly either in 
the region. In the three-year period from 
1971 to 1974 the number of employees in- 
volved in manufacturing increased by about 
12 per cent, or slightly more than the pro- 
cincial rate of increase. 


Mr. Samis: How many laid off? 
[10:15] 


Mr. Cureatz: I don’t want to minimize the 
difficulties that have confronted ‘specific in- 
dustries, but I think they must be placed 
against the broader perspective of the rela- 
tive economic strength supported by an in- 
creasingly reliable industrial infrastructure. 

I don’t want to disgress too far afield 
here, but when I speak of infrastructure, I 
think I should mention a concrete example 
that perhaps separates my views of Dur- 


ham East’s future from those of the opposi- 
tion. I am referring to the Darlington 
nuclear station, a key component to On- 
tario’s guarantee to its private and industrial 
citizens that the supply of energy can be 
relied upon to serve my region’s legitimate 
future developments. 

Mr. Samis: How much? 

Mr. Cureatz: The opposition would like 
us to believe that Durham East feels some- 
how threatened by this development and of 
an increase in energy capability in the 
region, and that the project will in some 
fashion compromise our environmental in- 
tegrity. 

‘Mr. Speaker, that is simply not true. 


Mr. Samis: Is that why you are satisfied 
with it? 

Mr, Cureatz: The opposition parties will 
remain— 

Mr. Haggerty: Out the window. 

Mr. Cureatz: —on that side of the House— 


Mr. Samis: What percentage of the vote 
did you get? 

Mr. Curetaz: —for as long as they are 
unable to make those kinds of difficult de- 
cisions of leadership. It would have been 
only too easy for us to have demanded an 
environmental assessment hearing— 


Mr. Samis: Where did the Liberals stand 
on it? 

Ms. Gigantes: Why is your wife getting 
hysterical? 


Mr. Cureatz: 
politically fashionable. 
have been wrong. 

Mr. Samis: What percentage of the vote 
did you get? 

Mr. Cureatz: When faced with the time- 
frame conflict of an environmental assessment 
hearing and the lead-time restrictions of the 
project, and when confronted with the reali- 
zation that the project had been proposed 
long before the existence of the Environmen- 
tal Assessment Act— 


—and it would have been 
But it also would 


Ms. Gigantes: All the projects were. Every 
one. 

Mr. Haggerty: The way the provincial 
economy is going, you won't need any more 
generating stations. 

Mr. Cureatz: —and upon consideration that 
other nuclear stations— 

Hon. Mr. Drea: Just against feds. 


Mr. Cureatz: —namely in the riding of 
Durham West, constructed in Ontario with 
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much less first-hand experience, had not dam- 
aged the environment or have hurt the 
people, the government made the politically 
tough decision to allow Darlington to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. Kerrio: The tough political decision 
was the election. 

Mr. Cureatz: The people from Durham 
East appreciate that kind of mature perform- 
ance from their government, and I expect 
they will continue to receive it. 


Ms. Gigantes: Why are you giggling? 
Mr. Samis: You'll hear from them next 
time. 


Mr. Cureatz: One of the gratifying aspects 
of the government’s support in my area is 
that it forms part of a broader economic 
structure. 

Mr. Samis: What percentage of the vote 
did you get? 

Mr. Cureatz: In April 1976 the Treasurer 
released a planning proposal entitled, “Trends 
and Opinions.” It was a study of population 
distribution and economic development. 

Mr. Peterson: Nice piece of work. 


Mr. Cureatz: It dealt with the need to sup- 
port the decentralized development of some 
of the sophisticated economic activities that 
have tended to concentrate in the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto area. 

Mr. Samis: What have we got since? 

iMs. Gigantes: GO trains. 

Mr. Cureatz: The study spelled out the 
desirability of encouraging in urban centres 
across Ontario, such as Oshawa and in the 
town of Newcastle, the establishment of com- 
puter installations, research facilities, consult- 
ing organizations, and advertising and ac- 
countancy firms. It also discussed the possi- 
bility of further development of social serv- 
ices, major libraries, recreational, medical and 
cultural facilities. 

Mr. Philip: Women’s lib. 

Mr. Cureatz: The study suggested that 
such facilities would not only be viable in 
themselves, but they would also be an incen- 
tive to future growth because they would at- 
tract new investment and new enterprises. 


Mr. Samis: Anyone talk about eastern 
Ontario? 

Mr. Cureatz: That kind of long-range 
thinking fares much better than the manage- 
ment by crisis that the opposition so often 


tends to proceed on. 
Ms. Gigantes: It’s your crisis. It’s all yours. 


Mr. Samis: Election goodies. In your case, 
every two years. 


Mr. Cureatz: The attitude towards future 
growth in Ontario is not one of confrontation, 
but co-operation as shown by the Partnership 
for Prosperity conference convened by the 
Premier this spring. 

Mr. Peterson: Leave him alone, Evelyn. It’s 
his maiden speech. 

Mr. Makarchuk: How can he be a maiden? 


Mr. Cureatz: It offered business, labour and 
government an opportunity to sit down and 
try to come to grips seriously with our eco- 
nomic problems. 

Mr. Kerrio: Where are you going to file 
this? 

Mr. Cureatz: We made a good start at 
answering some fundamental problems that 
require co-operative solutions. Part of the 
solution is to decentralize government offices, 
and I would remind members briefly that this 
process is already under way in the city of 
Oshawa and in other sections of the riding of 
Durham East. 

Other aspects of the solution await more 
favourable conditions. In future, I will want 
my government to examine the role which 
expanded transportation facilities could pro- 
vide in the riding—I trust the Minister of 
Transportation and Communications is listen- 
ing—notably, an extended GO train operation 
which could be an assisting asset to my area. 

Mr. Lawlor: He never listens. 


An hon. member: Send him a copy of 
Hansard. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Let the record show he is. 


Mr. Cureatz: The message of Ontario’s 
Treasurer is not simply the call for restraint. 
It is the demand for clarity in our thinking. 
Our position on regional economical develop- 
ment is a reflection of just such clarity in 
government policy. It is a kind of disciplined 
economic approach that the times require. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Back to R. B. Bennett. 


Mr. Cureatz: In concluding, I would like 
to remind the hon. second opposition that if 
the former member for Durham East had 
done his homework successfully, he might 
have been here this evening. 

Mr. Samis: What percentage of the vote 
did you get? 

Mr. Cureatz: As was the case, he’s not here 
this evening, but I do wish that former 
member— 

Mr. Makarchuk: You'd better enjoy it. 
You’ve not going to be around too long. 

Mr. Cureatz: —the best in his new position 
in the managerial spot with United Parcel 
Service where, I’m sure, all those wonderful 
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hon. members will be supporting him most 
grandiosely in the future. 


Mr. Havrot: An NDP member turning 
capitalist. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: It's certainly a pleasure 
for me to rise to participate in this budget 
debate. First of all, I'd like to congratulate 
you, sir, our Speaker of the House and the 
choice that the government, our party and 
all parties have supported because I know 
you are going to do a creditable job. I 
would also like to say thanks to the past 
retiring Speaker, the member for Northum- 
berland (Mr. Rowe), for the exceptionally 
good job he did. His job was not made easy 
by the members who sit on either side of 
the House, particularly in the situations that 
we had been involved in. There may have 
been the odd time when he supported the 
government a little more than we would like 
to see, but I would like to congratulate him 
for a job well done. 

Again, we are in difficult times at this 
particular stage in the history of Ontario. 
The economic conditions come clearly home, 
particularly with Inco and the anticipated 
layoff of 2,800 workers. The past election, 
which was really not needed, indicated that 
the Premier was more concerned for the 
welfare of his party than he was for the con- 
cerns of the people of Ontario. 


Mr. Samis: Always is. 
Mr. Ruston: Right on. 


Mr. Samis: That’s 


election. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: The people did speak 
out and indicate that they were fairly well 
satisfied with the minority government. 

I would like to point out that these prob- 
lems are not going to go away. They’re not 
going to be easily resolved. After 34 years 
of one particularly government, it is perhaps 
time someone came up with some new ideas. 
We'd like to feel that the Liberal Party 
would be capable of doing that and, at least, 
having input into this minority government 
as it’s working now. 

It was interesting to note today, as it came 
clearly through to me, rather than let the 
opposition question the government, the 
government came through with many state- 
ments by the ministry which indicated they 
were purely political. They were statements 
that could have been given at times other 
than the question period. 


Mr. Haggerty: Right on. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Even the Minister of 
Transportation and Communications came 
in to make a statement at a prime time when 


why he called the 


I think questioning at this time would have 
been more beneficial. 

Mr. Haggerty: He didn’t want to spend 
$200 million. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I would just like to 
return to the election of June 9, I say it 
was a pleasure for me to be elected as the 
representative for the riding of Haldimand- 
Norfolk. 


Mr. Peterson: They Icve you. It’s a great 
riding. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I appreciated the sup- 
port I received. I appreciated the opposition 
and the campaign we had in our riding. It 
was a fairly run campaign. My main opposi- 
tion was Gordon McNern. I recall quite well 
when the leader of the Conservative Party— 

Mr. Conway: Who’s that? 

Mr. G. I. Miller; —was in Simcoe, he in- 
dicated to the people at that time that the 
opposition was “Gord who?” and I think he 
was referring to myself. Anyway, our job is 
to resolve the problem; it is going to be 
difficult. I think our critic for the budget on 
behalf of the Liberal Party, the member for 
London Centre, indicated that the Treasurer 
deliberately painted a falsely optimistic pic- 
ture of the province’s financial situation in 
his April budget for purely political purposes 
in view of the then anticipated provincial 
election. 


Mr. Conway: Shame. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: He denied that he had 
deliberately overestimated our anticipated 
revenues. However, in September, less than 
half-way through the financial year, he ad- 
mitted that his revenue projections had been 
overestimated by some $309 million. 


Mr. Peterson: Disgraceful. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I think this is an increase 
of 34 per cent— 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Once we get the corrected 
figures from Ottawa. 


Mr. Conway: Tory hyperbole. 


Mr. Peterson: Did you check the retail 
sales tax estimates? It is— 


Mr. Speaker: I am sure the member for 
London Centre would want his colleague 
to continue. 


Mr. Peterson: I would indeed. I am sorry. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: On opening the fall ses- 
sion, the Premier called for a full scale fed- 
eral-provincial conference on economic re- 
covery, at the same time disclosing the latest 
bad news on Ontarios economy. I would 
like to say that we want to be constructive 
and that we do have to take some tough 
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measures. Going back again to the election, 
unemployment is a problem, and we had a 
program which we felt would be construc- 
tive— 


Mr. Conway: Great program. 


Mr, G. I. Miller: —and we would hope 
that the government may take a look at it 
to provide employment. I think we also 
pointed out that our education system, and 
it is an expensive one—I think it takes up 25 
per cent of the budget—which despite good 
teachers, and I will say we do have good 
teachers, ‘but it— 


Mr. Conway: Including the member for 
Cornwall. 


Mr. Samis: The students from Renfrew 
need ony look at the behaviour of the mem- 
ber for Renfrew North. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: —does not give the stu- 
dents the basic skills they need to compete 
in the job market, and we have spent mil- 
lions of dollars training young people for 
jobs that don’t exist. I think that was 
brought clearly on to me last night when I 
had the opportunity of going down to the 
Chamber of Commerce in Simcoe— 


Mr. Conway: Great place. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: —and they had a speaker 
there, a Don Crossley, who had come up 
with tremendous ideas where we should be 
blending our education system with the ap- 
prentice approach. He also pointed out the 
fact that we have to emphasize that every- 
one can’t be a white collar worker—that the 


blue collar worker perhaps is as important as 
any. 

Mr, Conway: Hear, hear. There are some 
of us left. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I would like to point out 
an instance where I had a call from a young 
chap who had gone to Fanshawe college in 
Port Dover. He took a welding course, he 
has his ticket, and he has been trying to get 
a job and he can’t come up with one. 

As we pointed out to the Minister of 
Labour last Friday, there is a need for some- 
thing like 285 pipefitters and welders in my 
riding of Haldimand-Norfolk in the Texaco 
oil refinery. They have applied for people 
for this position and haven’t been able to 
locate them. They have imported 60 from the 
United States and there is still a need for 
something like 200 to fill those positions. 

I suggested to the Minister of Labour that 
perhaps a crash program would be a good 
thing at this time and I still think it would. 
However, when I got home, I got a call 
from the union—some of the people who are 
working on the site and who belong to the 
pipefitters union—and they indicated to me 
that they are concerned about overstaffing— 
too many pipefitters and welders—which 
would put their jobs in jeopardy. 

Mr. Speaker: Would the hon, member find 
it a convenient place to break his remarks? 

On motion by Mr. G. I. Miller, the debate 
was adjourned. 


On motion by Hon. Mr. MacBeth, the 
House adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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The House met at 10 a.m. 
Prayers. 


CORRECTION OF STATEMENT 


Mr. Ruston: Mr. Speaker, I wonder if I 
could rise on a point of privilege in regard 
to a question I had last Friday, October 21, 
on gas company profits. In line nine of my 
question on page 1016 it should read “12 
months” in place of “six months.” 


Mr. Speaker: That is really not a point of 
privilege. It is rising for the purpose of 
clarifying something that was said earlier. 
It is in order to have done it but it is not 
a point of privilege. You are correcting the 
record. 


STATEMENTS BY THE MINISTRY 
NEWSPAPER REPORTS 


Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: I would like to make a 
brief statement to the Legislature today 
regarding the question raised here on Tues- 
day involving recent relations between my 
ministry and the Globe and Mail. 

I have now reviewed this situation and 
studied the report referred to by some mem- 
bers opposite. This report was nothing more 
than an analysis of newspaper stories on my 
ministry written essentially by one reporter 
from April to September of this year. Analy- 
sis was compiled on the authority of our 
director of information services as a basis 
for discussions with the newspaper reporter 
and his editor. 

This action was taken because our people 
felt some of these stories were only partially 
complete and were inaccurate in some in- 
stances. Civil servants, with their detailed 
knowledge of the situation, may be more 
sensitive in this regard than politicians. 
There was no attempt or intention to muzzle 
or intimidate anyone. Members of the press 
gallery know that I have personally always 
been accessible to them and have gone out 
of my way to accommodate requests for 
interviews and information. 

There was nothing in the report which 
could be interpreted as an investigation of 
the reporter himself, Let me assure hon. 
members that my ministry only wants to 
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improve our working relationship with this 
newspaper and its representative. We will 
co-operate fully with all representatives of 
the media with whom we deal, to provide 
the public with accurate and helpful in- 
formation. 


ORAL QUESTIONS 
HYDRO CONTRACTS 


Mr. S. Smith: I rise to ask some questions 
of the Minister of Energy pertaining to 
some of the material which he was so 
anxious to table yesterday to demonstrate to 
the public that he is on top of the Hydro- 
Lummus problem. 

Will he explain why in his statement and 
at other times he has referred to a contract 
between Hydro and Lummus for heavy 
water plant D at the Bruce nuclear site? 
Is he not aware, if only by reading Chair- 
man Taylors memorandum of my meeting 
with them on October 13, that no contract 
for plant D exists? 

Assuming him now to be aware of this 
somewhat startling situation, has he any 
comment to make on the fact that Chairman 
Taylor in his letter to the minister of August 
26 last, a copy of which was tabled with 
the material in the House yesterday, said 
that a contract for the design, construction 
and project management of plant D was 
given to the Lummus company? Can he 
give the House any explanation of how so 
many millions have been spent and hundreds 
of millions committed on this project without 
a contract being signed? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: I think the Leader of 
the Opposition got close to the answer when 
he said “a contract being signed.” In other 
words— 


Mr. Wildman: You mean a verbal con- 
tract. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: Exactly. You can have 
a contract without having to have it for- 
malized in terms of the completed documen- 
tation. As Mr, Taylor, the chairman of 
Hydro, explained to the Leader of the Op- 
position when he sat down with him, the 
commercial practices in his particular area 
was such that you didn’t complete your 
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formal documents for some time. That may 
very well have been because of the en- 
gineering and so on that hasn’t been com- 
pleted. 


Mr. S. Smith: By way of supplementary, 
given the fact Chairman Taylor writes to 
the minister in the material which was tabled 
yesterday, saying that a contract did in fact 
exist between the two, and seeing that when 
I asked for that contract he said I couldn't 
have it because it didn’t exist, can the min- 
ister please work this out betwen himself 
and Chairman Taylor and table in this House 
the existing contract, be it in someone’s mind 
‘or in someone’s verbal relationship? Tf there 
isn’t any such contract, can the minister ex- 
plain to this House how he commits hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars without any 
contract whatsoever? 


Mr. Wildman: Come on, table your mind. 
Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: It’s very difficult to 
inform the Leader of the Opposition in com- 
mercial matters when he has no background 
or experience in that area. 


Mr. Nixon: I thought the minister was a 
sheep farmer from Quinte. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: I think he might have 
a better appreciation of commercial affairs 
if he had worked from behind a desk than 


from a couch. 


Mr. Kerrio: That’s why he understands 
the minister. 


Mr. Nixon: The minister is devastating 
this morning. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: It’s not a question of 
a single document at all. If the hon. Leader 
of the Opposition would like to sit down again 
with the chairman of Hydro, I’m sure he 
would be delighted to take him by the hand 
and lead him step by step through all the 
procedures and all the commitments in terms 
of the overall contract in connection with 
Bruce D. 


Mr. Reed: Supplementary: Does the min- 
ister not consider it normal business practice 
to have the agreement delineated on paper, 
especially when it represents in this case 
hundreds of millions of dollars? Does he not 
consider that to be normal business practice? 


Mr. S. Smith: He is only a farmer. The 
minister doesn’t have to answer him either. 


Hon, J. A. Taylor: Possibly the Energy 
critic would like to accompany his leader to 
the chairman’s office, and again all the docu- 
ments and commitments in regard to Bruce 
D can be reviewed with him as well. 


Mr. Lewis: Supplementary: Is the Minister 
of Energy saying that he is quite happy with 
and entirely approves of Hydro’s conduct in 
the negotiation of this agreement, tentative 
and final, and in the way the whole matter 
has proceeded? Is he simply giving a carte 
blanche approval to their procedures? 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: No. 


Mr. Lewis: Aha, I thought not. May I 
ask a further supplementary? Having finally 
conceded that point, would the minister like 
to stand up in this House and tell us, as he 
surely must deem it his right as Minister 
of Energy, where he disagrees with the pro- 
cedures Hydro has followed, how it should 
have been done differently and what he will 
do in the future to make sure it doesn't 
happen again? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: I would like to compare 
the question that was asked by the leader of 
the third party— 

Mr. Nixon: With a question about beating 
your wife. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: —to which I answered 


no, with the subsequent— 
Mr. Nixon: You should have said “maybe.” 


Mr. Speaker: Would the minister 
answer the question, please? 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: —with the subsequent 
question, because I don’t think that one 
necessarily follows the other. 

Mr. Lewis: Are you going to take this guff 
on a Friday morning, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. Speaker: Order, please. I have no con- 
trol over the way in which ministers answer 
questions, as long as they are in order. 

Mr. Warner: He should just resign. 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: The member is a dis- 
grace to this House. 


Mr. Speaker: Order. 


Mr. Lewis: My questions follow logically 
from the minister’s answer. 


_ Mr. S. Smith: My only fear is that the 
man should resign before I get my question 
finished. 

I have another. supplementary from that 
pile of wonderful material that was tabled. 
I show the minister attachment No. 8 from 
that material entitled, “Some Large Construc- 
tion Projects,’ which apparently is intended 
to show—I know this is hard to believe, Mr. 
Speaker—that construction costs everywhere 
are going up. I direct his attention— 


Mr. Speaker: Would you try to make a 
question out of it? 

Mr. S. Smith: Yes, I will, but I have to 
tell him what I am asking about. 


just 
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I direct his attention to item one on the 
list, wherein it is stated that the first definitive 
estimate for the Bruce B heavy water plant 
was $416 million and the current estimate 
is $506 million. But now I show him a 
second version of attachment No. 8, also in 
the material which he tabled, which says the 
first definitive estimate for the Bruce B heavy 
water plant was $567 million, which is $151 
million higher, and the current estimate is 
$739 million, which is $233 million higher. I 
also point out that one of these— 


Mr. Speaker: Could I have a question 
please? 


{10:15] 


‘Mr. S. Smith: Yes, can the minister explain 
how it is that there is such a discrepancy 
between the two? Is that in any way related 
to the fact that on one of these attachments 
is written, in handwriting, “first two sheets 
only for ministry,” underlining “only.” 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: I will take that question 
as notice. 


Mr. Kerrio: Cut his coffee off. 


Mr. Eakins: Put him on tea. Save his 
energy budget. 


URANIUM PRICES 


Mr. S. Smith: A question for the Premier: 
Can the Premier tell us what steps his govern- 
ment took in 1974 and around that time to 
protect Ontario consumers from the effect of 
the international cartel regarding uranium 
prices, given the fact that that cartel did 
benefit Ontario industry indirectly, inasmuch 
as export prices were supported? What steps 
did he and his government take to make sure 
that Ontario consumers were not being ex- 
posed to the same effects that were in fact 
being applied outside the borders of this 
country? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I understand that the 
Leader of the Opposition’s federal leader has 
indicated that in the view of the government 
of Canada there was no such cartel. 


Mr. S. Smith: Your federal leader says 
there is. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I was never privy to those 
discussions, so I quite obviously can’t com- 
ment or pass any judgement. I know that the 
Leader of the Opposition has been guided by 
the Prime Minister of this country on a num- 
ber of other issues. I would assume he would 
be guided, as he is so often, in this par- 
ticular situation. 


Mr. Nixon: Our trouble is you are guided 
by Joe Clark. 
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Mr. S. Smith: You did nothing to protect 
us. Face it. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: The Leader of the Oppo- 
sition says this government does nothing to 
protect anybody at any time. The only thing 
I would say to him is that it is Friday morn- 
ing, and I don’t want to be provocative—not 
much—except to say to him very simply that 
one can debate Lummus and one can debate 
this contract with whomever it was—I can't 
even tell the Leader of the Opposition the 
name of the firm—Gulf something or other— 
as to the price Hydro may or may not have 
paid. The only point I would make to the 
Leader of the Opposition in terms of the 
responsibility of Ontario Hydro, while he may 
have all the criticisms in the world and some 
of them may have validity and some may 
not, the fact remains they are still the most 


efficient producer of electricity on _ this 
continent. 

(Mr. Makarchuk: And they are not private 
enterprise. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: That is also correct. I 
acknowledge to the hon. member— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Don’t forget that. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: —that it is one of the 
aberrations that has been singularly success- 
ful. ’'m amazed you people don’t leap to the 
defence of Ontario Hydro on every occasion 
you can. 

Mr. Speaker: 
interjections. 

‘Mr. Swart: Because you don’t want to see 
it work. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I shouldnt call Hydro an 
aberration. I don’t want that to be on the 
record here. 

An hon. member: Would the Minister of 
Energy be an aberration? 

Mr. S. Smith: By way of supplementary, 
while the Premier is undoubtedly correct that 
there are certain benefits to be gained from 
Ontario Hydro, the question remains—and I 
hope he will address himself to it—as to what 
steps his government took to protect Ontario 
Hydro’s consumers from having to pay a 
much higher price for uranium, through their 
energy rates, than ought to have been paid 
by Ontarians. What did he do to protect 
‘Ontarians from the international] cartel price 
and does he agree that Ontario Hydro not 
only had its bid for uranium considered 
alongside all the other international bids by 
the cartel, but even ended up paying $2 
above the cartel price? What did he do to 
protect us? 


Mr. Deans: 
happening? 


Order. Please ignore the 


And did he know it was 
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Hon. Mr. Davis: ‘With great respect, the 
Leader of the Opposition got into this matter 
with the Minister of Energy yesterday, if 
memory serves me correctly, and the Minister 
of Energy undertook to get certain informa- 
tion for the Leader of the Opposition. I'm 
sure that information will be forthcoming. I 
think there was an article in the Globe this 
morning—I didn’t have ample opportunity to 
read it—where Hydro provided some of this 
information, and I’m sure there will be more. 

I would point out to the Leader of the 
Opposition that we have debated in this 
House the whole question of a two-price con- 
cept. We have, in terms of oil and natural 
gas, been somewhat in support. I remember 
the very lengthy dissertation from the energy 
expert then, the member for London Centre 
(Mr. Peterson). You people were opposed 
totally to a two-price system in terms of the 
production of oil and natural gas in this 
country. 


Mr. S. Smith: It was a mixed blended price 
we were against, not a two-price. Don’t talk 
nonsense. No one in Canada accepted the 
blended price, not a soul. You didn’t even put 
it forward the next time. You did nothing. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Oh, come on! You people 
were opposed to it. You didn’t understand it 
and you're trying to have it a different way 
on this issue from other positions you take— 
which is totally consistent with the incon- 
sistencies of the Liberal policy of the Liberal 
sa of the province of Ontario. You never 
earn. 


Mr. Speaker: Order, please. This is not a 
debate; it’s a question period. 

Mr. S. Smith: It certainly isn’t an answer 
period. 

Mr. Peterson: 
House. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I hate to speak in your 
absence. 


Mr. Peterson: I heard it coming in. I 
couldn't avoid it. 


IMr. Lewis: You should protect the mem- 
ber for London Centre. He’s so vulnerable, 
Mr. Speaker. 

May I ask the Premier whether or not he 
knew of the cartel at the time? It may well 
be that he wasn’t any more privy to it than 
others. In the light of what has emerged, 
would it not be wise for the government to 
commission carefully a study of the price im- 
pact likely to be felt by the consumers of On- 
tario from 1980 on, when that uranium is 
applicable, and indicate quickly what effect 
for the consumer this kind of cartel arrange- 
ment has had and will have and, therefore, 
perhaps, put an end to that kind of nefarious 
arrangement? 


You are misleading the 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Speaker, the leader 
of the New Democratic Party is assuming 
that, in fact, there is a cartel. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Sinclair Stevens thinks 
there is. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I know what some people 
would suggest. I can assure the leader of the 
New Democratic Party that this government 
was not involved in any discussions with re- 
spect to the price of uranium. The first I 
heard of this was when I, along with others, 
read it in the paper. As I say, it appears to 
me that the government of Canada is suggest- 
ing that, in fact, “there is no such cartel.” 

I think it is relevant for the public of this 
province, through Ontario Hydro, to under- 
stand exactly what the cost ot hydro will be, 
related to what Hydro is paying for whatever 
energy source. 

I don’t have this information. I'd be de- 
lighted to get it. My own guess is that one 
can argue whether the price should have 
been $2 more or less per pound, that in terms 
of comparative cost with respect to natural 
gas, oil and coal that the impact of the cost, 
because this is not the most significant cost 
in terms of nuclear energy—the significant 
cost is in the capital construction of the 
plant— 

Mr. Peterson: You didn’t show very good 
judgement on that issue. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: —and that as an energy 
source one may find that it has a minimal 
impact in comparative terms. I’m not saying 
that any impact is not significant, but I’m 
saying in a comparative sense. 


Mr. Lewis: Can we be told? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I would be delighted to 
see that the Minister of Energy gets this 
relevant information for the hon. member so 
that he'll have an opportunity to discuss it 
and perhaps advise his listeners on CHIC, in 
case he’s asked, because I may even phone 
him on that station to see whether he has 
totally understood the information he gets so 
that he could explain it to me in the process. 


Mr. Lewis: Very nice of you. Thank you 
very much. Would you like the number now? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Oh, I have the number. 


Mr. Lewis: You've had my number for 
some time, it strikes me, or we might have 
done better in the last round. 


INDUSTRY LAYOFFS 


Mr. Lewis: May I ask a question of the 
Premier in relation to this, again, continuing 
pattern of layoffs in the province of Ontario? 
Is he aware that Emanuel Products Limited, 
working in the construction, I think, of tele- 
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vision cabinets in the borough of York, has 
now announced a final shutdown for its plant 
of between 200 and 250 workers, effective 
on January 31, 1978, a more and more 
symbolic date in the life of this province? 
What is being done in a co-ordinated way 
by government to attack this question of the 
roll call of layoffs that we’re now faced with? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I’m not going to minimize 
the problems faced by some industries, and I 
think it’s a very legitimate question for the 
hon. member to ask. I would also suggest to 
him, though, that one can highlight the 
difficulties of these situations and perhaps fail 
to recognize that there are new industries 
being created which are employing more 
people. 

I have every confidence in the capacity of 
the Minister of Industry and Tourism (Mr. 
Bennett) and his ministry, to the extent that 
some of these industries can be saved, to deal 
with them. 

I am not personally familiar with the 
Emanuel firm as it relates to the production 
of television cabinets. My own guess is that 
probably it is faced with a situation whereby 
—and it’s only a guess—offshore imports are 
making it difficult, and the leader of that 
particular party probably has a greater sen- 
sitivity and understanding as to why at this 
precise moment we are facing very stiff com- 
petition from offshore production. 

I don’t think I need remind the House that 
one of the reasons we face stiff competition 
from offshore production is because our pro- 
duction costs are a shade higher in some fields 
than they should be. I think that is evident 
to each and every one of us and should be 
particularly evident to the leader of the New 
Democratic Party. He knows this as well as 
anyone in this House. 

Mr. Wildman: That's 
cabinet. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I don’t know whether 
that’s the reason with respect to this par- 
ticular firm, but I shall endeavour to find out 
and get a report for the hon. member. 


your inefficient 


Mr. Lewis: By way of a supplementary, 
since we now have Inco highlighting what is 
happening in the resource sector, Anaconda 
highlighting what is happening to our auto- 
motive trade pact and Emanuel highlighting 
what is happening to the general manufactur- 
ing sector as well, is it not time for the gov- 
ernment, almost on an emergency basis, to 
bring the appropriate ministries together to 
begin to see how we can absorb the con- 
-sequence of these layoffs? Because, whether 
or not he attributes it to higher costs of 


worker productivity or inefficient manage- 
ment productivity— 
Mr. Speaker: The question has been asked. 


Mr. Lewis: —can’t the Premier intervene 
at this point in time and see if there is some 
way we can cope with itP 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I don’t want the leader of 
the New Democratic Party to be personally 
oversensitive. I have never suggested that the 
reason we are less competitive in some 
products—and I emphasize “some”—is because 
of wages alone. I have never suggested that, 
and I’m not suggesting it here on this occa- 
sion. There are a number of ingredients that 
go into the competitive position which some 
of our industries find themselves in. Part of 
it is a question of wages; I’m not going to 
minimize that. Part of it is a question of taxa- 
tion. Part of it is a question of geographic 
location. Part of it is a question of the size 
of market. 


Mr. Breaugh: And dumb management. 

Mr. Warner: He doesn’t have any answers. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: There are a number of 
ingredients that go into it— 

Mr. Warner: Management expertise. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: —and I don’t think any 
two situations are necessarily the same. 

Mr. Deans: So what do we do? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I want to point out that 
there is perhaps a difference between what 
Anaconda is facing and what Inco is facing. 
I think Inco is facing something in the re- 
source industry which, as I said yesterday— 
and I emphasize it—does not relate to the 
efficiency of Inco, the productivity of its work- 
ers or its ability to compete. I think that is 
distinct from the problems that are being 
faced by Anaconda. 

Mr. Lewis: Not if you're a worker being 
laid off, there ain’t no difference. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I’m quite aware of that 
particular fact, but in terms of our discus- 
sions here I would urge the leader of the 
New Democratic Party, because he does have 
this ability, to distinguish between those 
industries that are having difficulty competing 
because of production costs for whatever 
reason— 


Mr. Lewis: The consequences are the same 
for the workers. 


Mr. Speaker: Order. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: —and those industries, 
particularly in the resource sector—and there 
is a difference—that are being inhibited at 
this moment because of market conditions, 
because people aren’t buying their products. 
I think there is a very distinct difference. 
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Mr. Lewis: What will the Premier do? 


Mr. Deans: Supplementary. Would the 
Premier agree that part of the problem which 
he hasn’t identified in the litany of things he 
says contribute, is that because of the branch 
plant nature of Ontario’s economy, and Can- 
ada’s economy, and because of the fact that 
many of the parent companies will not per- 
mit the branch plants in Canada, and in On- 
tario in particular, to compete in world 
markets and for world markets, that we are 
grossly inhibited— 

Mr. Speaker: I haven’t heard a question. 

Mr. Deans: You haven’tP 

Mr. Speaker: I haven’t heard a question 


Mr. Deans: J said, “Would the Premier not 
..P” Is that not a question? 


Mr. Speaker: No. 

Mr. Deans: Isn’t it? 

An hon. member: It used to be. 

Mr. Deans: It has been for 10 years. 
Mr. Speaker: Try again. 

Mr. Wildman: Is it correct? 

Mr. Deans: Forget it. 


Mr. Lewis: Since Chaucer. Good heavens, 
wouldst thou not agree? 


BURNING PCBs 


Mr. Lewis: May I ask the Minister of the 
Environment, since there is such evident 
anxiety in Mississauga about the burning of 
PCBs, and whether it was an experiment or 
whether it is permanent, can he undertake 
either to have a public hearing very quickly 
or to visit himself, with the residents and 
the council, to clear up what is now reaching 
levels of public apprehension that are really 
unsettling? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I intend to have a public 
hearing some time next month. 

Mr. Lewis: Good. At that public hearing, 
by way of a supplementary, wil] the minister 
be dealing with these certificates of approval! 
and will it be possible to indicate what is 
experimental and what is permanent in the 
process he is advocating? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, I would assume the 
whole arrangement with the company would 
be explained. 


Mr. Lewis: I have one last supplementary 
and then I will vacate. Is the minister saying 
that he is now ready, in effect, to proceed— 
providing the public hearing gives approval— 
with this burning of these toxic substances 
on a permanent basis in Mississauga? 


[10:30] 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, there is still a recom- 
mendation of our branch. There are one or 
two things still to be done resulting from a 
report which resulted from the experiment. 
The report recommends better monitoring 
facilities right at the plant site, in the vicinity 
of the plant, and also that the company im- 
proves some of its storage-handling facilities 
so that there will be no what they call fugi- 
tive emissions from the plant. That work will 
be done before a certificate would be, shall 
we say, reopened. 


Mr. B. Newman: Supplementary: would 
the minister be willing also to have a public 
hearing in the Windsor area seeing that the 
citizens are very much concerned with the 
effects of the burning of PCBs just a mile 
and a half or two miles away from them in 
Detroit? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: The hon. member is talking 
about a facility in Detroit, an American plant. 
I understand they are at present holding hear- 
ings in that city, which I am sure the resi- 
dents of Windsor could attend. 


Mr. B. Newman: They do attend. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There is no reason why offi- 
cials of my ministry can’t hold a meeting to 
explain what is going on in Detroit and also 
invite the US authorities to that meeting. 

Mr. Cooke: Supplementary: I am sure the 
minister understands that the Ministry of the 
Environment has considerable influence on 
that licence application in Detroit. Before 
the ministry made up its mind to endorse the 
application, why didn’t the minister have the 
public hearings at that point? Why does he 
wait until after he has already made up his 
mind? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: It wasn’t a question of en- 
dorsing the application; we were working 
with US authorities in Detroit, both the city 
and state, and I believe the Environmental 
Protection Agency there, and indicating that if 
certain things which had been done at the 
St. Lawrence Cement plant in Mississauga 
were done at the Peerless plant, if the same 
type of experiment had been carried out and 
if the same requirements and conditions were 
provided, then as far as its licence is con- 
cerned, on that basis we were satisfied with 
that process. 


Mr. Kennedy: Supplementary: Would the 
minister confirm that up to today, through 
the summer, nothing has happened at the St. 
Lawrence Cement plant with respect to PCB 
burning since April when it was stopped and 
that the only thing that has occurred are the 
news articles which have appeared in respect 
to this matter? In other words, there is no 
activity or there has not been any activity 
since— 
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Mr. Speaker: Question. 


Mr. Kennedy: —since April when the burn- 
ing ceased. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: In answer to the hon. mem- 
ber, I believe on Tuesday or Wednesday 1 
indicated that there has been no PCB burning 
there since the spring and there is none going 
on now. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Supplementary: As the 
minister is aware that they are trying to 
establish a site in my riding of Haldimand- 
Norfolk for industrial waste and that the 
hearing has just been completed, could he 
indicate to the House and to the public what 
has been disposed of at Mississauga and what 
quantity has been disposed of up to this point 
in time? 

Hon. Mr, Kerr: I am a little confused. The 
hon. member is talking about a hearing in 
Nanticoke and he wants some information on 
what has been disposed of in Mississauga? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: That occurred to me be- 
cause I think it’s a way of disposing without 
disturbing another area and particularly 
bringing this waste into an area that didn’t 
have it. It's a way of disposing of it and I 
was just wondering what already has been 
disposed and how effective it has been. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As to what would be 
planned for Nanticoke, my information is that 
the application for a facility at Nanticoke is 
not the same as for the facility at Mississauga. 

I am not aware of any permission to burn 
PCB material or handle PCB material at the 
Nanticoke site that was subject to a recent 
Environmental Assessment Board hearing. 

If the hon. member wants to know the 
quantity of material that has been burned 
during this experiment at Mississauga, I can 
get him that information. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Supplementary: I asked 
what materials have been disposed of at 
Mississauga, 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Waste oils and some PCB- 
contaminated material. This is material that 
is beimg used to generate heat to make 
cement. 


WINTARIO FUNDS 


Mr. Kerrio: Thank you, Mr. Speaker. In 
the absence of the Minister of Culture and 
Recreation (Mr. Welch), I will put this ques- 
tion to the Premier. Does the Premier recall 
the question I raised yesterday with that 
minister in regard to the $29 million in- 
crease in Culture and Recreation estimates 
and his answer that most of it would be 
attributed to Wintario? Does he recall that 
question? 
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Hon. Mr. Davis: I have some recollection 
of the hon. member for Niagara Falls saying 
something about Wintario. I can’t help him 
any more than that. Does he have a question 
of me? 

Mr. Kerrio: I was just teeing up a supple- 
mentary. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I fully appreciate that. 


Mr. Kerrio: —and I can now address the 
supplementary to the Premier. In view of the 
fact that the minister made the statement 
that this increase could be attributed in Win- 
tario, and since the cabinet has made it its 
business to continue to treat Wintario funds 
as sacred, only to be used in kind of frivo- 
lows manner, can the Premier assure this 
House and the people of this province that 
as long as the ministry is not willing to spend 
Wintario funds in a more responsible way, 
can he guarantee us that we are not going 
to subsidize Wintario, in the administration 
of that fiasco, with tax dollars? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I think those are very 
provocative words. I would only urge that 
the member chats to some of his colleagues— 
and there are a few I know of whose com- 
munities were able to rebuild and alter 
arenas—and perhaps he might suggest to 
them that this application of Wintario money 
was totally irrelevant and unnecessary. 

Interjections. 

Mr. Speaker: Do the members want an 
answer to the question? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I would say, with respect, 
to suggest that some of these grants and the 
Wintario funds are frivolous in nature—really, 
perhaps the member might consult with 
those who have been the recipients and see 
if he gets the same point of view. I would 
start with some of his own colleagues, as a 
matter of fact. 

Mr. Kerrio: Supplementary: The important 
supplementary has not been answered. I 
asked if the Premier would guarantee, or 
promise me, that he will not subsidize the 
operation of Wintario with tax dollars? That’s 
the important question. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: In that the gentleman 
who has this responsibility is now with us, 
and I know the member for Niagara Falls 
would want to have the most accurate, up- 
to-date information, I think you would agree, 
Mr, Speaker, that this question might be re- 
directed. I would be delighted to listen to 
my colleague’s answer. 

Mr. Kerrio: I redirect to the Minister of 
Culture and Recreation. 

Mr. Speaker: Did the hon. Minister of 
Culture and Recreation hear that? 
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Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Speaker, what’s going 
on? One question at a time. 


Mr, Speaker: It is just being redirected. 

Mr. Kerrio: Mr. Minister, the questions is 
are taxpayers’ dollars being used to adminis- 
ter Wintario? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Speaker, no. 

Mr. Kerrio: You said it was yesterday. 

Mr. Lewis: Why are you equivocating? 
Why can’t you be unqualified? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I indicated— 


Mr. Speaker: The question has been an- 
swered. I recognize the hon. member for 


Welland-Thorold. 


TEA AND COFFEE PRICING 


Mr. Swart: My question is of the Minister 
of Consumer and Commercial Relations. In 
view of the fact that the Minister of Cor- 
rectional Services (Mr. Drea)—who, of course, 
is the immediate past parliamentary assistant 
to the former minister of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations—has now determined, 
according to this morning’s paper, that his 
ministry is being ripped off by the coffee 
producers and “his ministry can’t afford it 
any more,’ will the minister tell the House 
what information he has had supplied to 
him? Will he tell us what his government 
and the AIB have done to protect the con- 
sumer since I first raised the coffee pricing 
rip-off with his ministry more than two 
months ago? 

Hon, Mr. Grossman: I know the hon. 
member will have been pleased to see the 
price of coffee start to drop back in the 
last few weeks and I want to let him know 
that we have now received responses from, 
I think, everyone I wrote. There may be 
one person, one company, perhaps but they 
have provided full and complete explana- 
tions and I hope to get them into the mem- 
bers’ hands some time, maybe as early as 
later today—more realistically some time 
Monday. I think you'll find they speak for 
themselves and I’m happy to say that our 
poate apparently has spoken for itself, as 
well. 


Mr. Swart: By way of supplementary, I 
would ask the minister if he isn’t aware 
that the rip-off price of coffee to the min- 
istry, about which the Minister of Correc- 
tional Services complains, is $2.94 a. pound, 
while consumers have been forced to pay 
$4 to $4.50 a pound? If he is aware of this, 
in spite of the fact that he has received these 
responses—which, I suggest will not be 
reducing the price of coffee to anything like 
that level— 


Mr. Speaker: Question. 

Mr, Swart: —wouldn’t he now agree that 
this warrants a full inquiry into coffee 
pricing, instead of just letters to the com- 
panies? And will he appoint a select com- 
mittee or refer the coffee pricing issue to 
a standing committee of the House for such 
an inquiry? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’m happy to say the 
member’s colleague, the member for Etobi- 
coke (Mr, Philip), saw the very good sense 
of first being practical enough to write to 
see what basic information we could collect 
before he jumped to the conclusion that we 
should spend a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars—perhaps sending a select committee to 
Buffalo, Los Angeles and Miami—to find out 
what the coffee prices are there. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Go down to the Don 
Jail. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Instead, my ministry 
has collected the information and will make 
the information available to the public—it 
will be early next week—and the explana- 
tions there may make the members com- 
ments more timely and more appropriate, 
or foolish. We'll wait and see. 

Mr. Warner: But you are not going to 
do anything. 

Mr. McClellan: Send a letter to Frank 
Drea. 

Mr. Philip: Supplementary: In reference 
to that basic information that the minister is 
collecting, is the minister familiar with the 
statement by AIB spokesman Allan Donnelly 
who, when questioned by a reporter about 
releasing information to this minister, stated, 
“The AIB must respect the confidentiality of 
the companies’ internal operations.” And _ if 
so, is he prepared to correct his answer to 
my question on October 18, in which he 
stated that he had not been refused informa- 
tion by the AIB?P 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’ve not been re- 
fused information by the AIB. They sent me 
a letter which youll see Monday and you 
can comment further at that time. 


Mr. Lewis: Supplementary: Id like to 
ask the minister, if he agrees with the observa- 
tion of his colleague, the Minister of Correc- 
tional Services, that the prices charged are 
a rip-off? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: My colleague and 
others may assume that the price is a rip-off 
by the sheer size of the charge. In other 
words, that $5 or $6 is a rip-off. That doesn’t 
mean, and I don’t think my colleague was 
saying, that the companies are profiteering 
or making an enormous amount of money— 
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Hon. Mr. Drea: Oh yes, I was. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: He said the end price 
is too much. 

Mr. Lewis: Oh no, rip-off doesn’t mean 
that. I want an answer to the question, Mr. 
Speaker. None of the minister’s verbal fenc- 
ing. Does he agree with the Minister of 
Correctional Services or doesn’t he? Is it a 
rip-off? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think the prices are 
high. I wouldn’t categorize them as a rip-off. 


Mr. Lewis: You don’t agree. Mr. Speaker, 
I beg of you, extort from this man, his 
answer. 


Mr. Speaker: Order. 


Mr. Lewis: Does he agree with the Minister 
of Correctional Services? 


Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for Haldi- 
mand-Norfolk with a new question. 


Mr. Lewis: I said your tenure would be 
memorable. 


Mr. Breaugh: And short. 
[10:45] 


CAS BUDGETS 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I have a question of 
the Minister of Community and Social Serv- 
ices in regard to the budget of the family 
and children’s services formerly of the county 
of Haldimand and now of the region of 
Haldimand-Norfolk. The question is why 
was the budget of $178,000 cut by approxi- 
mately $16,000, a budget that has already 
been well scrutinized by a board that is 
running the Children’s Aid Society very 
efficiently, because I was a former member 
of the board and know the people quite well? 
How can the minister justify a cut of this 
magnitude on such a small budget? 


Hon. Mr. Norton: I don’t have before me 
the details of that particular budget, but 
perhaps I could give a very brief and gen- 
eral response to the hon. member. Perhaps 
if he had continued to remain as a member 
of the Children’s Aid Society, their problem 
wouldn’t have developed. I can assure him 
that all of the Children’s Aid Societies in the 
province during the latter part of 1976 were 
advised as to the global limitations on the 
amount of money that was available for 
Children’s Aid Society budgets in 1977-78. 
That was approximately an eight per cent 
increase. 

They were subsequently by letter en- 
couraged to bear that in mind in the planning 
of their budgets. In a few instances, budgets 
came in requesting substantially more than 
that, in one case as much as a 60 per cent 


increase. The process that we engaged in 
with the society— 

Mr. Speaker: I think the question dealt 
with a specific society. 


Hon. Mr. Norton: In that case, Mr. Speaker, 
if the hon. member wants a detailed and 
specific response to a specific budget, I will 
try to provide him with that information at 
a later date. 

Mr. Warner: You inherited the Minister of 
Energy's speeches. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Supplementary: I just 
want the minister to understand that this 
does cover an area of 15 municipalities and 
450 square miles. It has been very efficiently 
run in the past. 


PIPE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Deans: I am almost hesitant to ask 
the question but Il try: Is the Premier 
prepared to make representation to the 
federal government to try to bring about 
some guarantees that the pipe used in the 
Alaska pipeline will be made substantially 
in Canada, in an effort to protect the workers 
in Ontario who are involved in the production 
of that pipe and in order to try to bring 
about expansion of the industry to make the 
larger pipe that may not be now made in 
this country? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: My understanding is that 
part of the discussion and part of the negotia- 
tions did relate—and this has not been con- 
firmed or finalized—to the bulk of the pipe 
being made in this country. Fortunately, a 
good part of that will be in the province of 
Ontario. I would be quite prepared, or the 
Minister of Energy would, to make sure, 
when this arrangement is finalized, that the 
material used in this pipeline should be 
made in this province, to the extent that it 
is possible, and I think a lot of it can be 
produced here. 

Certainly we would support that. My under- 
standing is that this has already been ex- 
plored and that there is every indication a 
good portion of it will be fabricated here. 


Mr. MacDonald: That ex-Tory Jack Horner 
is waffling again. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: The member may have 
different information than we do, but we 
will certainly pursue it because we want to 
see it made here as well. 


Mr. Deans: One supplementary question 
then: Will the Premier obtain the statement 
made by the Minister of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce, Mr. Horner, and find out what 
he means when he says that there is no guar- 
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antee that the substantial proportion of the 
pipe to be used will be manufactured in this 
country? And will the Premier take some 
steps, in the interest of Ontario workers who 
are at the moment facing a very bleak future, 
to guarantee that not only a substantial 
amount but wherever possible all of the pipe 
that can be manufactured here will be—even 
if it means retooling—so that all the pipe that 
can be manufactured here will be manu- 
factured here? 


Mr. Speaker: The question has been asked. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: No doubt at all, Mr. 
Speaker. 


OVERTIME PAYMENTS TO 
CORRECTIONAL OFFICERS 


Mr. Eaton: I have a question of the Minis- 
ter of Correctional Services. Since he is in the 
mood for restraint, I wonder if he can indi- 
cate if the reports of overtime being paid to 
guards so that residents of his institutions 
can watch television are true and, if so, in 
this time of restraint, if hell stop that 
practice? 


Hon. Mr. Drea: I presume that the hon. 
member is talking about the published report 
that at the Toronto Jail there is a matter of 
up to $100 of overtime when hockey games 
go beyond 10:30 at night. On that presump- 
tion I would say to the hon. members, that 
unlike the coffee situation, which is a rip-off, 
the situation concerning the correctional— 


Mr. Lewis: You know, you are a patsy, 
Larry Grossman? That’s funny, but you are 
a patsy. 


Interjections. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have a supplemen- 
tary. 


Mr. Speaker: Order, please. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Unlike that situation, in 
the correctional officer matter at the Toronto 
Jail, the payment of overtime amounts at 
most to $100 and I am not going to dis- 
continue it. It comes about because there is 
a standard practice with inmates of the 
Toronto Jail and I presume others. One of 
the agreements we have with them is that 
the normal lockup time is extended on nights 
when there is a hockey game or other major 
sporting event. 

The difficulty with the hockey games is 
that we have no control over the time-span. 
If there are a lot of fights or a lot of goals, 
they go beyond 10:30 at night. I do not feel 
that I should break the agreement that the 
ministry has with the inmates because of 
rowdyism on the ice or other factors and 
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send them back to their cells before the game 
is over. Furthermore, I think that the amount, 
which wouldn’t total more than about $3,500 
or $3,600 in total over a season, is money 
extremely well spent. 

I believe there is motivational material in 
watching gentlemen of the description of 
Mr, Sittler, Mr. Salming, Mr. McDonald and 
others triumph over adversity while conform- 
ing to rules. That is the other Mr. Mac- 
Donald. 

And furthermore, I would draw to the 
attention of players that if they want to 
delay the game by taking a punch at an 
opponent, the hon. Attorney General will 
be constantly watching them and I will prob- 
ably get them, and I will take the $100 out 
of their hide in the Toronto Jail. 


Mr. Eaton: Supplementary: Since this 
practice is not being carried on at other 
institutions, will the minister either review 
the practice there and change it, or allow 
the same in other institutions, such as Lon- 
donP 

Hon. Mr. Drea: They don’t get all the 
Wednesday and Saturday night games, be- 
cause they are local. 


Mr. Breaugh: You did this, Stephen. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: It is my understanding that 
wherever we have an institution where these 
programs— 

Mr. Speaker: Ignore the interjections. 

Mr. Lewis: How can you? 


Mr. Speaker: And hurry up with the 
answer, please. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Mr. Speaker, I don’t re- 
gard this as a very facetious thing. I think it’s 
an honest question. 


Mr. MacDonald: Cut off the game once 
and you will have a riot that would cost you 
a million. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Wherever there is a sport- 
ing event of some magnitude, and every 
National Hockey League game obviously is 
that, and so is a boxing match or the World 
Series or a football game— 

Mr. Lewis: What about chariot races? 

Mr. Breaugh: You haven’t seen Colorado 
play. 

Hon. Mr. Drea: —we will follow the prac- 
tice. 

If it requires overtime to be paid to cor- 
rectional officers—and I wish the parliamen- 
tary assistant in Consumer and Commercial 
Relations would refer to people by their 
occupation rather than slang—wherever there 
are correctional officers who must be paid 
overtime, they will be. 
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Mr. S. Smith: By way of supplementary: 
Since the minister has referred repeatedly to 
this arrangement, to which I have no objec- 
tion, as part of an agreement with inmates, 
could he outline for this House— 

Hon. Mr. Davis: We can’t produce that 
coniract. 

Mr. S. Smith: —the nature of this agree- 
ment and what other clauses may exist in 
this agreement so that we can actually peruse 
it? 

Hon. Mr. Drea: Mr. Speaker, in all serious- 
ness there is no contract. There is no formal 
agreement. But I believe when we change the 
rule book in an institution, which means an 
extended time for watching the televising of 
a sports event, it is very difficult to say to 
inmates, who are basically there because they 
have behavioural problems, that we are 
arbitrarily going to change the rules of the 
game just because it conveniences us. 

I regard those rules under which we oper- 
ate in an institution as an agreement of 
principle by the ministry. We will abide by 
them and we expect the inmates to abide by 
them; there has to be an equal partnership. 


Mr. MacDonald: The best corrections min- 
ister since George Wardrope. 


Mrs. Campbell: In view of the answers 
given by the minister, could he advise the 
House now as to when he is going to table 
the Ombudsman’s report on corrections? 


Mr. Speaker: That is not a supplementary. 
Mrs. Campbell: Yes it is. 


Hon. Mr. Drea: Twenty-four hours after 
I get it: 


JOB CREATION 


Mr. Haggerty: I’d like to direct a question 
to the Premier. Is the Premier aware of the 
Treasurer’s latest report, entitled “Reaffirming 
Ontario's Budget Strategy for 1977,” in which 
the Treasurer states: “The government’s bud- 
get plan for 1977 implements a fiscal policy 
appropriate to the needs of the Ontario eco- 
nomy. I believe that the recovery trend will 
continue throughout the year and into 1978. 
I will be monitoring the situation closely and 
I am prepared to consider supplementary 
actions to stimulate the economy in selective 
areas’? 

In the light of those comments, is the 
Premier considering any labour-intensive pro- 
grams to assist municipalities that have a 
higher than normal unemployment rate, such 
as the city of Port Colborne, due to recent 
layoffs? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Were not contemplating 
any additional programs at this moment. 
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Mr. Haggerty: Supplementary: Is the 
Premier considering something such as a 
winter works program? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I didn’t say that either. 


WINTARIO FUNDS 


Mr. Grande: My question is to the 'Min- 
ister of Culture and Recreation. Let’s get 
back to Wintario again. Given the fact that 
a recent article in the Star made certain alle- 
gations that some Wintario grants are given 
to private organizations and possibly profit- 
making organizations, what on-the-spot fol- 
low-up has the ministry done to ensure that 
the two Wintario principles—namely, public 
accessibility and the non-profit criterion—are, 
in fact, taking effect? 

(Hon. Mr. Welch: Tm very grateful to have 
this question. The hon. member will know 
that by a memorandum dated October 26, all 
members of the House received a fair amount 
of detail in connection with the Wintario 
program, particularly as it related to this area. 
The hon. member, having received that mem- 
orandum, will ‘have learned from it that the 
ministry assumes, and I’m reading from the 
last page of the memorandum, “that when 
an organization agrees to the terms of the 
Wintario program”—which are spelled out on 
the preceding pages of that memo—“it will 
honour its obligations.” 

We rely upon the members of our own 
audit program—and we have our own audit 
procedures—our field staff and the general 
public to bring things to our attention and, 
indeed, we follow up on them. 

The hon. member should know, if he read 
very carefully that article to which he’s made 
reference, that with one exception—namely, 
a small grant of $11,000 to an organization 
in eastern Ontario—none of the other organ- 
izations to which reference was made _ has 
received five cents from Wintario, because 
they have yet to satisfy us that they have met 
the conditions, the terms of which are set out 
in the memo. 

Mr. Grande: Supplementary: Could the 
minister tell us, and I'll repeat it, what on- 
the-spot follow-up is there, not only for those 
five particular private clubs that were cited 
in the article, but for other clubs and private 
organizations that receive Wintario money? 
How does the ministry guarantee that what 
they say they do, they will indeed do? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I repeat, it starts at the 
time of the application in consultation with 
the field staff, who, in consultation with the 
municipal council, recreation or other ap- 
propriate committees locally, satisfy them- 
selves with respect to the adherence to the 
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conditions for grants in this part of the pro- 
gram. Then the organizations involved would 
sign an undertaking that they, in fact, will 
maintain those conditions. 


[11:00] 


I mentioned that through audit, through 
inspection by the field staff, and indeed 
through members of the general public, we 
have an opportunity to have the follow-up 
and the checks to which reference has been 
made in this question. 


Mr. Kerrio: Supplementary: Would the 
minister care to comment on the questionable 
access to some of the private clubs that have 
been granted Wintario funds? Is he satisfied 
that the public has access in every instance 
where Wintario money has been granted to 
private clubs? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: The hon. member will 
understand that I would want to have a 
particular organization or a particular file as 
part of the question, but in general terms I 
am Satisfied that no Wintario money by way 
of a grant is paid to an organization which 
has not satisfied the conditions which are 
set out in some detail in my memorandum 
to members of this House, dated October 26. 
Indeed, through the field staff and through 
the municipal councils, I think we have taken 
every reasonable step with respect to this 
question of public access. 

The spirit of the program is of course to 
recognize that in many municipalities in On- 
tario it would be practicably impossible to 
duplicate a number of facilities. Therefore, 
in using the Wintario capital program, we 
hope to unlock a number of these facilities 
to a wider public involvement and participa- 
tion and thereby make it possible for the 
community there to have that type of 
activity without having to go to the expense 
of providing a duplicate type of service. 

One must keep in mind, in so far as the 
capital program is concerned, that the grant 
is only one-third of the cost and half in 
other parts, and there is still of course the 
sharing principle; so the members of the non- 
profit organization are in fact making some 
contribution for the public as well. 

To go back to the hon. member’s question, 
I rely on the administrative support that we 
have, both here and in the field, and in con- 
sultation with municipal organizations, muni- 
cipal councils and committees, to satisfy me 
that these conditions are being met and an 
undertaking is signed. If we have any 
evidence that these are not being honoured, 
we have legal recourse to reclaim these funds. 


Mr. Grande: Supplementary: In view of 
all the publicity this is receiving—and ad- 
verse publicity, as far as I’m concerned and 
in view of the fact that the minister was very 
careful in setting out this memorandum so 
that no such confusion would arise, does he 
not think that it’s just about time that a 
select committee of this Legislature really 
takes a look at Wintario from the time that 
tickets are sold to the time that the— 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Another select com- 
mittee. We have one a week. 


Mr. Kerrio: Make an application to Win- 
tario. 


Mr. Speaker: The question has been asked. 


Mr. Grande: Mr. Speaker, there’s a second 
part to my question; that is, that this select 
committee will have the power— 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: To go on a trip? 


Mr. Eaton: Where do you want to travel - 
to? 

Mr. Grande: —to take a look at the On- 
tario Lottery Corporation Act with a view 
to proposing amendments to that Act? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t feel that we need 
a select committee to go into this matter. My 
estimates will be before the members before 
long and there will be ample opportunity to 
ask all kinds of questions. 

The hon. member fails to share with this 
House that almost immediately on being 
advised that he was the new critic, he was 
invited over to our ministry. Every Win- 
tario file is wide open for anybody to see. 

He’s been over there and he has spent a 
great deal of time. Notwithstanding what he 
refers to as adverse publicity, if in fact one 
really believes—and I’m talking about myself 
—that what we are doing is quite open, 
quite proper and quite helpful, then if there 
are those who wish through any type of 
publicity to discredit the program, I can’t 
stop that, But I tell the hon. member, this 
program stands ready to be examined by 
anyone, any member of this Legislature, 
with respect to how it operates, what its 
aims and objectives are and what the cri- 
teria are. Every file is available. The file is 
made available to any reporter who calls 
me about any file. 

With respect to this matter, I would hope 
that if there are some questions, some com- 
ments and some constructive suggestions, we 
will have that exchange before the standing 
committee on social development, when the 
estimates of this ministry will be there. 
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Mr. Eakins: I have a question of the 
Minister of Industry and Tourism. How does 
he explain the further decline in visitors to 
the province this year over 1976—which, as 
we know, has been a disastrous year for 
tourism in the province—when just last year 
he optimistically responded to my question 
on the drop in visitors by stating there was 
a change of direction in the tourist industry 
and that he thought we’d see a marked im- 
provement in the tourist traffic in the second 
and third quarters of this year? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It’s very simple, On- 
tario and Canada are not alone in the world 
situation in tourism. While projections a year 
ago by political forces around the world 
were being made that we would see an 
improvement in tourism, economic conditions 
have not brought that about, Very simply, 
in view of the amount of disposable income, 
the attitude of consumers has been to save 
even to a greater extent than they did 
before and they are not travelling. 


Mr. Eakins: I have a supplementary. My 
figures indicate that by the end of August 
this year the total was 16 million compared 
with 16.2 million for the same period in 
1976, What specific measures is the minister 
taking to change this or to bolster the 
tourist industry? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I have said on various 
occasions—and I’m sure we shall discuss this 
at great length in the next few hours since 
we start estimates this morning—that through 
our advertising program and redirecting of 
advertising promotion by the provincial gov- 
ernment, by co-operation with the federal 
government of Canada, by co-operation with 
the government of the province of Quebec 
and by co-operation with the Canadian air- 
lines and those lines that are associated with 
Air Canada, we will try to redirect our 
advertising dollars into more lucrative mar- 
kets, where we believe disposable incomes 
are sufficiently high to warrant or justify 
or afford people the opportunity to travel in 
Ontario and other parts of Canada. 


Mr. Wildman: Considering the fact that 
the minister said one of the problems or the 
major problem is the fact that the economy 
has not recovered and there is insufficient 
disposable income, does he still subscribe to 
the statements he made or that were made 
by his ministry in its review in July 1976, 
that the economy was inherently strong and 
will continue to prosper and grow? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’m not going to draw 
back from that position. I think if the mem- 
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ber would refer to what I said, it was that 
people with large disposable incomes, as 
Mr. Chretien said a week ago in the House 
of Commons of Canada, are not encouraged 
to spend, They have been encouraged to 
save. He has said from a Minister of Fi- 
nance’s point of view, and Mr. Horner has 
said from the point of view of the Minister 
of Trade for Canada, if Canadians would 
start to spend and buy some of the consumer 
products and do a little more travelling 
rather than continuing to save, then the 
economy of this province and country might 
be somewhat better. 

Mr. Martel: Don’t go to Florida any more. 
Stay here and travel. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I will remember that. 
Mr. Martel: Come to Sudbury. — 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS 
OUOR LICENCE-AMENDMENT ACT 


Mr. Eaton moved first reading of Bill 87, 
An Act to amend the Liquor Licence Act, 
1975. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Eaton: The purpose of this bill is to 
raise the legal drinking age in Ontario, at 
which time alcoholic beverages are allowed, 
from 18 to 20, I think it is in recognition of 
the wishes of the majority of the people of 
this province and certainly of my con- 
stituency, and also, I would say from dis- 
cussions, a fair majority of people between 
the ages of 18 and 20. 


Mr. Cunningham: You are an idiot. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


House in committee of supply. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
THE SOLICITOR GENERAL 


(continued) 


On vote 1602, public safety program; item 
3, fire safety services: 

Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I wanted 
to raise a few items with the minister, 

Mr. Lupusella: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of order, I had the floor. 

Mr, Chairman: I am sorry. Did you have 
the floor when we recessed? Last week? 

Mr. Lupusella: Yes. 

Mr. Chairman: I will recognize the member 
for Dovercourt. 

Mr. Lupusella: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Pursuing the same argument about the cor- 
oner’s recommendations—that’s the argument 
I was pursuing last week—I was particularly 
concerned about the recommendation— 
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Hon. Mr. MacBeth: What vote are we on? 


Mr. Chairman: Order. The Solicitor Gen- 
eral has asked what vote we are on. We are 
on voie 1602, item 3. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That is possible, sir. 
I understood my hon. friend from Dovercourt 
was dealing with coroners, which is the 
following vote. 


Mr, Lupusella: Okay. 


Mr. Chairman: Under those circumstances, 
I will again recognize the member for Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 

Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, the pre- 
vious member couldn’t have been on when 
we wound up on the last day because we 
didn’t get as far as he assumed we did. 

I wanted to raise with the minister the 
problem of the frequency of fires back in the 
Windsor-Essex county area. Apparently, we 
do seem to have more than normal, Just this 
past week there happened to be one in which 
a meat-packing concern suffered approx- 
imately $1 million in loss of product and also 
to the building. Over the past three years, 
approximately, some 15 hotels have burned 
down, if I am not mistaken. The city has 
asked for a permanent full-time fire marshal 
in the area. 

Would the minister not consider their sug- 
gestion in light of the overabundance of fires 
in the area many of which are, we assume, 
of an incendiary nature? Could the minister 
reply? Then I have another question. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I have quite a long 
report here—about a page and a third; it 
might be helpful if I read it into the record. 
It deals with the number of fires in the Wind- 
sor area and it may give rise to a supple- 
mental question. 

“Due to the extensive publicity on the 
number of hotel fires in the Windsor area, an 
in-depth investigation was conducted by the 
Ontario Fire Marshal’s investigation services. 
The OFM intelligence officer, in conjunction 
with the Windsor police and fire departments, 
conducted extensive inquiries to determine 
if fraudulent fires were occurring in the 
Windsor area. 

“During 1976, nine hotel fires occurred in 
the Windsor area, Five of these fires were 
investigated by the fire investigation services 
who determined that two were incendiary, 
one undetermined and two of accidental 
origin. This investigation has established that 
there is no widespread problem of fraudulent 
and incendiary fires in the Windsor area. 

“A number of hotel fires have occurred, 
however. Part of the fire problem has resulted 
from the gradual deterioration of the build- 
ings, contents, heating systems, electrical 
wiring and electrical distribution equipment. 
The Ontario Fire Marshal’s intelligence officer 


brought the investigative agencies together. 
Better communications beween the fire and 
police departments and the LLBO inspectors 
has been established. 

“In 1975, fire investigator D. F. Campbell 
of our Windsor district office investigated 99 
fires in both Kent and Essex counties, includ- 
ing the city of Windsor. On July 1, 1976 a 
new district office was opened in Mount 
Forest, at which time Kent county was re- 
moved from the jurisdiction of the Windsor 
office and given to the London district office. 
This reorganization has reduced fire investi- 
gations by our Windsor office from 99 in 1975 
to 81 in 1976. The reorganization of the area 
will allow more time to conduct fire investi- 
gations in the city of Windsor area. 

“The Ontario Fire Marshal’s fire investiga- 
tion service is training the senior officers and 
firefighters of the Windsor fire department on 
how to determine fire cause, fire-crime de- 
tection, and continuity of evidence. Training 
is also provided to the Windsor police de- 
partment on fire investigation procedures.” 

Mr. Chairman, that would indicate we are 
concerned with the number of fires in the 
Windsor area, which have been sufficiently 
significant to make us want to send more 
firefighting staff there—although the report, 
as I have said, states that only two of the 
fires were determined as incendiary and one 
undetermined. 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to bring this to 
the attention of the minister and ask for his 
comments. I am reading from a press story of 
June 15, 1977: “One Fire Marshal inspector 
covers Windsor and Essex county. His office 
is in the basement of his home. He has no 
clerical help. His telephone is a private num- 
ber and is not listed in government listings.” 
Is it your intention, Mr. Minister, to over- 
come that problem? 

The article continues: “One of the com- 
plaints coming out of the Windsor fire de- 
partment is that Mr. Campbell has no re- 
placement in the area. Often when he is 
summoned to a fire, according to one official 
of the Windsor department, he is out on 
another fire, or it is his day off or he is on 
his vacation or he has been called out of 
town. The Windsor fire official claims that 
it is sometimes days before the other inspector 
arrives.” Would the minister care to com- 
ment on that startling report in the Windsor 
paper of June 25, 1977? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It may be that his 
number is not in the telephone book; I am 
not sure of that. But my advice is that it is 
quite possible. The number is, of course, well 
known to those who need to know it—that 
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is the police and the various fire chiefs and 
fire offices about that area. 

As regards the need for more service, I 
have already dealt with that in what I read 
to you: that we have rearranged the bound- 
aries down there to provide more time. I 
will certainly inquire into the business of 
telephone numbers being listed. It seems to 
me that it should be listed somewhere in a 
place where the public can find it. I would 
gather that people—other than the police and 
the chiefs—should know about it. I will make 
inquiries into that. 

I wont, however, promise you any more 
service than that which we have arranged 
for by the adjustment of the boundaries, be- 
cause of our budget restrictions. But, in any 
event, I will certainly investigate the tele- 
phone matter. 

Mr. B. Newman: The other question I 
wanted to raise with the minister is that of 
the use of smoke detectors. Is it the intention 
of the ministry to ask that legislation be 
passed making it mandatory for the installa- 
tion of smoke detectors in homes, public 
places and so forth? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, it is 
my understanding that it is already mandatory 
in the construction of new homes and build- 
ings to install smoke detectors at that time. 
Our ministry and, certainly, the Fire 
Marshal’s office support the use of smoke 
detectors. We have tried to encourage the 
use in northern Ontario, in the unorganized 
communities, by way of a grant to help in 
the distribution of them. I am sorry that that 
program has not been more successful. 

I think under that program we have dis- 
tributed only about a thousand of these 
smoke detectors. But throughout the prov- 
ince, generally, there has been a great de- 
mand for them. I understand the companies 
that make them—and some of them are here 
in Ontario—are hard-pressed to keep up with 
the demand. I have spoken about them from 
time to time when I have been addressing 
various groups—encouraging the use of them 
—and the Fire Marshal’s office is encouraging 
their use, so I think we will be doing every- 
thing short of making them mandatory. There 
is no plan at the present time to make them 
mandatory in existing homes or buildings. 

Mr. B. Newman: I have one other topic 
that I would like to raise with the minister 
and that is the Fire Marshal’s report. I’ve 
had the occasion where a constituent of mine 
had his business burn down completely. Be- 
cause the Fire Marshal’s report said it was 
suspected arson, the individual as a result 
had the greatest difficulty in obtaining fire 
insurance. 


Nothing had been proven that it was arson, 
and because of that simple comment in there, 
the man practically had to get on his hands 
and knees to get any company to even con- 
sider it. If I’m not mistaken, he stayed 
without fire insurance for some three months. 

The difficulty with that is, the bank will 
not provide any mortgage unless there is 
fire insurance. Shouldn’t there be something 
done so that if there is a comment that 
simply says there may have been arson in- 
volved, that type of comment should not 
necessarily be contained in there unless you 
can actually prove it, because the insurance 
companies take full advantage of that. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I understand that that 
is one reason our reports are not made public. 
I don’t know how that report was obtained 
and how the insurance companies got that 
information. Maybe it’s worth following up. 
If you'll give us some more information, I'll 
be glad to do so. 

But there’s a conflict, of course, of wanting 
to make our reports factual and honest. If 
we have to cloak them in discreet language 
in case somebody else reads something into 
them, then they lose their effectiveness for 
the purposes we want to use them. The 
answer is, it shouldn't have been made 
public and as I say, we'll be glad to follow 
it up. 


Item 3 agreed to. 


On item 4, coroners’ investigations and 
inquests: 


Mr. Lupusella: I’m particularly interested 
about coroners’ investigations. In my open- 
ing statement, I made particular reference to 
three people who have died since May in 
police cells. 

I see the validity of this particular branch 
—the forensic sciences centre. It seems they 
are quite busy investigating cases. In fact 
during the year 1976 the coroner’s office in- 
vestigated 27,700 sudden deaths. Of this 
number, they ordered 8,800 medical/legal 
autopsies, which were carried out by 250 
pathologists. I see the function. I see what 
they are doing. I see also the importance of 
the recommendations which they are making. 

In my opening statement, and I want to 
clarify the record, I raised the particular 
point, and I'm quoting from what I said, 
“I hope the Solicitor General is also aware 
that since May 1977, three people died in 
Metro police cells. A coroner’s inquest has 
been held for each case. In each case many 
good recommendations have been made, but 
nobody knows whether or not changes are 
taking place.” 
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In replying to my statement, the Solicitor 
General, talking about the particular item 
of those three people dying in police cells, 
said, “As a result, all of these things in 
police cells or otherwise make life a little 
less tolerable for the prisoner. We're trying 
to take precautions against suicide.” He didn’t 
specify what kind of precautions are taking 
place. “Then,” you say, “ ‘why don’t you have 
them under electronic surveillance?’ It’s not 
everybody who wants to be under electronic 
surveillance. They regard that as an infringe- 
ment on their right to privacy even while 
they’re in jail.” 

With all due respect to the minister’s state- 
ment, I didn’t suggest that electronic sur- 
veillance is forced to take place. In fact, in 
my statement I was reading from the inquest 
into—and I don’t think it is necessary to 
mention the name—a person who died on 
May 3, 1977, in a police cell. The verdict of 
the coroner’s jury was: 

“We, the jury, further find from the evi- 
dence submitted that Mr.” So-and-so “came 
to his death by apparent suicide by strangu- 
lation with his own shirt, twisted in a rope 
fashion and used around his neck, the ends 
being tied to the horizontal bar of the doors, 
22 inches from the floor of cell No. 1 in 
Metro Toronto Police Station No. 13.” 

By getting into the whole issue of recom- 
mendations, Mr. Chairman, what I would 
like to see is the implementation of those 
recommendations. In the annual report, it 
seems that the role of the forensic pathology 
agency, and I am reading from the annual 
report, 1976, “is to assist in determining the 
courses of and the mechanisms of deaths in 
unusual circumstances and to aid the law 
enforcement agencies throughout the prov- 
ince in their interpretation of certain aspects 
of sudden death through the application of 
expertise in forensic pathology. The objec- 
tives can be achieved by providing an ad- 
visory service to police, coroners and 
pathologists in the province, developing train- 
ing programs in forensic pathology and carry- 
ing out forensic pathology examinations in 
difficult or complex cases.” 

Recommendations have been made. Since 
May, three people died in police cells. I didn’t 
suggest that electronic surveillance is sup- 
posed to take place to eliminate the problems. 
They made valid recommendations, and just 
to clarify the record, I hope the Solicitor 
General is going to give me an answer to 
what his ministry has been doing to see that 
those recommendations are implemented in 
order that we will not see other people dying 
in the police cells. 


I quoted the following recommendations: 
“(1) That the appropriate authorities con- 
tinue to develop improvements to the physi- 
cal arrangement of cells and detention areas 
aimed at the prevention of attempted sui- 


‘cides—for example, by research into the prac- 


ticality of using plexiglass panels on the in- 
side of cell bars.” 

Then there is the recommendation of the 
electronic surveillance, and I didn’t suggest 
that is the route which must be followed. If 
the Solicitor General interpreted my comment 
that people in police cells are supposed to be 
controlled by electronic surveillance that is 
his prerogative to think like that, but I didn't 
make such statement. 

I don’t want to go through all the recom- 
mendations. The principle involved in that 
particular case is that those recommendations 
are supposed to be reviewed by the ministry 
and followed up. Otherwise there is no sense 
in coroners making all of those investigations. 
It seems that the number is quite high, 
especially in 1976; 27,700 deaths investigated 
by the coroner’s office. 


[11:30] 


If there is all of this work involved, I think 
that the Solicitor General must have an 
obligation to follow the recommendations, in 
order that somehow—and it is not my duty to 
do that because I think members of the 
Legislature are not aware of what kind of 
recommendation the coroners are going to 
make. I reported those three examples in 
which I made a particular request to the 
Solicitor General. Otherwise, I wouldn’t even 
have known that those recommendations were 
made. 

So it is not my responsibility or somebody 
else’s responsibility to recommend the right 
route in order that certain recommendations 
are supposed to take place. It’s the Solicitor 
General’s duty to establish some kind of group 
in his ministry to review those recommenda- 
tions and pursue from that in order that the 
recommendations will be implemented. And 
that’s the first principle. 

The second idea or the second method 
which I would like to suggest to the Solicitor 
General is to make a report in order that 
members of the Legislature and the public 
will know what kind of recommendations are 
going to be made by the coroners’ investiga- 
tions. Then at least we can have an oppor- 
tunity to follow those recommendations to 
find out which ones are the best and which 
ones are not suitable for implementation, in 
order that we at least can have a say. 

‘At the moment from the annual report— 
and I don’t want to repeat the same figures—. 
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what we know is that the coroner’s office 
made 27,700 investigations. That’s what we 
know. We don’t know anything about the 
recommendations which they are making in 
order that future problems can be eliminated. 
They are going to disappear when the same 
events are taking place here in the province 
of Ontario. 

If the Solicitor General doesn’t want to pay 
so much attention to that particular item, 
then I think the work of the coroner is 
becoming in some way useless. I think the 
coroners make good recommendations, and as 
I said before, the Solicitor General] either will 
report to the House or to the Legislature or 
to the members what kind of recommenda- 
tions were made in order that we can follow 
them up in some way. I am sure not all of 
those recommendations are falling within the 
jurisdiction of the Solicitor General, but it 
is the duty of the Solicitor General to find 
out whether and in which ministry those 
recommendations are taking place. 

So the Solicitor General at the end of the 
year might come to the Legislature, as he has 
been doing, and state that the coroner’s 
office has been very busy. It has been very 
busy because the numbers of cases in 1976 
and 1977 thas been very high. With all due 
respect, they are doing the work, but the 
particular principle involved on the coron- 
ers office is the recommendations in order 
that in the future the same events don’t take 
place. The Solicitor General has an obligation 
to make us aware of those recommendations. 
I would like to give an opportunity to the 
Solicitor General to: reply to that comment, 
and find out about the three cases which I 
just mentioned. What kind of recommenda- 
tions have been implemented? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, dealing 
first with the responsibilities of the coroner 
arising out of inquests, section 4 of the Act 
says, “The Lieutenant Governor in Council, 
May appoint a coroner to be chief coroner 
for Ontario who shall’—and, under section 
4(d)—“bring the findings and recommenda- 
tions of coroners’ juries to the attention of 
appropriate persons, agencies and ministries of 
the government.” 

I think we do that rather effectively. Dr. 
Cotnam, who is here before me at the present 
time, has an excellent record across the prov- 
ince for the thoroughness with which he and 
his coroners investigate the deaths that are 
brought to their attention and the soundness 
of the recommendations that are made by the 
juries involved. 

In other words, without some kind of 
_ direction, coroners’ juries could) make some 


pretty unreasonable suggestions from time to 
time. I have been impressed by how prac- 
tical are most of the ones I have seen and 
I can tell this committee that 75 per cent 
of the recommendations made by coroners’ 
juries are carried out. One could ask, “What’s 
the matter with the other 25 per cent?” But, 
of course, the coroners’ juries are just indi- 
vidual citizens. Although they have the 
guidance of the coroner, they are of course 
not bound by his instructions and occa- 
sionally, without seeing the overall picture, 
they can make some recommendations that 
are not necessarily able to be implemented 
for one reason or other. 

I recall that they used to make recom- 
mendations often for stop-lights to be put 
in at a certain corner just because a particu- 
lar fatality had taken place on that corner. 
Of course, if you collected enough of those 
fatalities, I suppose you would find stop- 
lights at almost every intersection in a munic- 


ipal area. 
While there are some problems and, not all 
coroners’ recommendations are too sound, 


I’m pleased to say, as I have said, that 75 
per cent of the coroners’ juries’ recommenda- 
tions are carried out. 

Neither the coroner nor I, as Solicitor 
General, has any power to enforce the various 
bodies to whom recommendations are directed 
to carry out the suggestions therein. The 
coroner distributes them to all the people he 
thinks could be concerned with them at all, 
whether it’s a municipal authority, a private 
business or, of course, various government 
agencies. There’s no responsibility at law for 
him to follow up, other than a moral responsi- 
bility, but he does do a follow-up to see 
which recommendations are or are not carried 
out. I’m quite pleased and I feel that with 75 
per cent success, Dr, Cotnam’s recommenda- 
tions are being taken seriously and put into 


_ operation. 


The member for Dovercourt dealt at some 
length with some deaths in our correctional 
institutions. I have detailed reports on each 
of the three that he has referred to. It might 
be wise to take the time of the committee 
and read them. Let me read one of them 
anyway and then we can decide whether we 
want anything on the others. This one refers 
to the death of an inmate by the name of 
Savoie: 

“Because of the potentially lethal and un- 
predictable effects of a combination of alcohol 
and drugs, there should be a more thorough 
search of all prisoners at the station. A more 
thorough search is particularly important in 
areas where citizens are known to combine 
alcohol and other drugs. If a combination of 
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alcohol and drugs is present or suspected, the 
prisoner should be given immediate medical 
attention.” 

What I have just read was the recom- 
mendation of the jury in the Savoie case. 
The reply we’ve got back from Metro Toronto 
police is that, “More care will be taken in the 
future in searching such persons and in pro- 
viding immediate medical referral.” This 
always is a difficult problem for the police 
and other authorities when they pick some- 
body up. But the member is quite right that 
care should be taken. It’s a case of impressing 
the need for this care on the individuals who 
are carrying it out. 

I suppose if the police had had a series of 
drunks in a particular area one night and 
another is picked up with, maybe a combina- 
tion of alcohol and drugs, it’s not always 
that easy to detect. That kind of care is a 
demand on our police; we are constantly 
warning them to watch for this, and here is 
another recommendation from a coroner that 
that should be carried out. 

Passing to another inquest—Gray—this is 
the recommendation: “That the appropriate 
authorities continue to develop improvements 
to the physical arrangement of cells and de- 
tention areas aimed at the prevention of 
attempted suicides—for example, by research 
into the practicality of using plexiglass panels 
on the inside of cell bars.” I believe this is the 
one that my friend the member for Dover- 
court (Mr. Lupusella) referred to. 

“Ongoing developments have been taking 
place in the design of cells.” In quotation 
marks, they’re called “fronts.” “The cell in 
which the tragedy occurred had been con- 
structed with a front that contained only 
one horizontal crossbar. This bar had been 
located just 22 inches from the floor in an 
effort to lessen the likelihood of suicide. 

“All police cells with conventional type 
bar or grille fronts depend on the free move- 
ment of air through the open cell fronts for 
proper ventilation. To install plastic panels on 
the inside of these cell fronts would seriously 
affect this air movement and would make 
confinement in the cells intolerable at most 
times. To change the air handling system in 
all existing police cell facilities to accom- 
modate solid cell fronts would require an 
extremely expensive program of major altera- 
tions. 

“The fronts of all the cells installed at the 
new 52 Division station at 255 Dundas 
Street West in Toronto do, in fact, have 
solid panels of the laminated glass and 
plastic. Being an entirely new facility, the 
air system has been designed to permit this 
type of cell construction. An evaluation is 
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now taking place on these cells and, when 
concluded, should establish whether they are 
the long-sought ‘suicide-proof cell’.” 

“That whenever electronic surveillance 
equipment is installed, it should have suffi- 
cient range to monitor the entire cell, either 
by placement of the camera or use of wide- 
angle lens and remote control of camera 
movements.” 

The answer: “A wide angle lens has been 
installed and the camera does now provide 
full coverage of the cell.” 

There are others. I think maybe I’ve read 
enough of that to show you some of the 
problems involved. The authorities have long 
been aware of the problems of suicide in 
our jail cells; and there is an example, the 
only bar they had was one that was 18 
inches off the ground and yet the facile 
mind of somebody who was contemplating 
suicide could do what some of us who are 
not familiar with these things would think 
would be impossible, to hang yourself from 
a bar 18 inches off the ground. 

Every time the authorities or the designers 
come up with what they think is something 
to make a particular cell suicide-proof those 
in it in some way find ways to commit 
suicide just the same. 

The suggestion has been solid fronts. They 
have their disadvantages, as I have said. 
They would be very costly to install. The 
average inmate is not contemplating suicide, 
he is more concerned with his comfort in 
that cell. I think they appreciate the openness 
of the cells rather than the closed-in effect 
and the lack of air circulation that would 
result if you did close them in in some of 
our older buildings. 

We deal with electronic surveillance. I 
don’t think I was being critical of the mem- 
ber for Dovercourt when I talked about 
electronic surveillance. I think I was simply 
trying to point out that although we do have 
electronic surveillance in some of our jails, 
and ‘generally speaking it is a good thing; 
but it too has disagreeable effects, one of 
them being, as I mentioned the other day, 
the fact that you have male police keeping 
surveillance in some cases over female pris- 
oners; and also, as I said, that some people 
don’t want to feel they’re being watched all 
the time, even though they are in prison. 


[11:45] 


We're looking for ways to keep them 
under constant surveillance without inter- 
fering with their rights of privacy. We're 
looking for the kind of cell accommodation 
where suicide will become impossible, and 
yet we want to consider the comforts of the 
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prisoner. We are concerned that they should 
have some comforts in the cells, that those 
comforts should not be done away with 
particularly. 

To return to the original question, 75 per 
cent of coroners’ recommendations are cCar- 
ried out. 


Mr. Lupusella: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the comments of the Solicitor General. As I 
stated before, I do not argue about the kind 
of work which the coroners are performing. 
It seems that, considering the number of 
investigations that they are performing in 
one year, 27,700, I guess that they’re doing 
their work. 

About the kind of recommendations: We 
have statistics released by the Solicitor Gen- 
eral that 75 per cent of those recommenda- 
tions are, in fact, implemented. I don’t think 
I should depend on the words of the Solicitor 
General to be informed that those recom- 
mendations are being made. The principle 
which I raised previously was that those 
recommendations are supposed to be known 
to the members of Parliament and to the 
public as well. 

To go back to the point of electronic 
surveillance, I didn’t even suggest that; I 
was just reading through the reports the 
Solicitor General read as well. We have 
those problems in different areas, we realize 
that. But one aspect of the problem, and 
it’s comparable to those problems of which 
we read from time to time in the news- 
papers, is that certain people are dying in 
police cells, I think more attention should 
be given to those people who are not really 
committing crimes, maybe the police arrest 
them for drug abuse or alcoholism, and they 
put them in jail for two or three days and 
then they release them. 

My personal and particular opinion is that, 
in fact those people do have those psycho- 
logical problems which are supposed to be 
considered by the police when they arrest 
them and put them in police cells. Maybe it’s 
an aspect to which the police are not paying 
so much attention, so they leave those people 
in police cells. Maybe if a person is drunk 
and is taken there for one or two nights, he 
might have a psychological crisis and he 
might hang himself in the cell. 

That’s the social problem which, maybe, 
the police are not considering when they 
arrest those people. Maybe they should not 
be in cells at all. Maybe they should be taken 
to a hospital instead of being taken to police 
cells. It’s the social aspect which is not con- 
sidered by the police. I’m sure about that, 
otherwise those things would not take place. 
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That is why, in my opening statement, I 
suggested the police should educate them- 
selves, throughout their training course, in 
social problems which are taking place in our 
society. I am not suggesting they are sup- 
posed to be psychiatrists and solve the prob- 
lems; it’s just a question of the kind of con- 
sideration which should be given when they 
are dealing with those people. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don’t know how I 
can answer that question. As I said when 
we were dealing a little earlier with general 
matters, so many people expect so much from 
the police. 

You say you don’t expect the police to be 
doctors or psychiatrists. I am not so sure that 
you are not asking them to be doctors and 
psychologists. 


Mr. Lupusella: They should know how. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I just say we have a 
great police force here, or most of them, in 
this province, but I think when you ask them 
to look at a prisoner, many of whom are 
violent and need to be locked up, and you 
suggest some of these should be examined in 
some way by the police and that they decide 
they should go to a hospital rather than be- 
hind bars, you are just asking too much of 
the police. 

I think you are asking too much of any- 
body. I am not going to suggest that the 
police should have the kind of expertise to 
determine, in the circumstances that the 
police have to deal with these people, which 
one needs mental treatment, which one 
doesn’t need mental treatment, which one is 
liable to commit suicide and which one is 
not liable to commit suicide, and which one 
should be sent off to hospital. You are just 
asking the police officers of this province, 
who are reasonable and rational people but 
in no way experts in the kind of field you 
want them to be experts in, to do what I 
regard as the impossible. 

Mr. Lupusella: On the last comment which 
I made, given the fact that those problems 
are taking place, in particular in Metropolitan 
Toronto, and if we are going to compare the 
kind of training which is given to the police 
officers acting under the jurisdiction of each 
municipality and the OPP, I think there is a 
different level of training entirely. I am sure 
the Solicitor General will realize that. 

Also, the Solicitor General made a par- 
ticular comment that from time to time the 
municipal police officers are going on a 
regular basis to Aylmer College to be trained 
and to get expertise. I am not saying they 
should be doctors or psychiatrists—far from 
it—but knowing about psychology or having 
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a course in it, or in sociology, at Aylmer 
College is something which would bring the 
police officer closer to the community and 
closer to the people. That’s the kind of edu- 
cation which I was talking about, because 
more understanding will come if they are 
going to get the right expertise. 

The community does not see policemen as 
just officers who are supposed to implement 
and enforce the law. I think we debated this 
principle in a quite extensive way when we 
made the opening statement. This kind of 
education should take place in order that they 
will eventually educate the community to 
have more understanding in order that people 
won't commit certain crimes in our society. 

I see the role of the policeman as an 
educator in our society and not just as the 
person who is enforcing the law and is taking 
people to court. This kind of image is sup- 
posed to change in the province of Ontario, 
Mr. Chairman, and I hope the Solicitor 
General will find ways and programs in order 
that those principles are going to be imple- 
mented. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, I do 
appreciate what the member for Dovercourt 
is saying. We do have this type of course in 
Aylmer and the various police training estab- 
lishments. They are addressed by experts in 
the field. They do have extensive training in 
resuscitation methods. They do have exten- 
sive training in St. John Ambulance methods. 
We are doing everything that is practical in 
that way. 

I just fee] that the member for Dovercourt 
is asking for perfection in an imperfect 
world. There is no reason why we shouldn't 
strive for perfection, but to suggest that we 
have this intensive training that he’s asking 
for, and the intensive knowledge that he ex- 
pects the police and the jail custodians to 
have; if he thinks we are not going to have 
any more suicides in our cells, although we 
are striving to achieve that I just don’t think 
it is going to happen, but we will keep 
striving for it. 


Mr. Lupusella: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say that I am not looking for perfec- 
tion in police officers, but I think if we are 
going to engage in those kinds of programs, 
then the attitude of the police officer in our 
society will change. I can see some effective 
changes taking place in relation to attitude. 

I think I developed this kind of principle 
when I made my opening remarks. Citizens 
are all concerned about the attitude of 
police officers. I have a particular concern; 
it bothers me when a police officer shows an 
evasive. attitude when he is dealing with 


me or with someone else. I am sure if it 
bothers me it bothers a lot of other people 
too. I think policemen should follow intensive 
programs of retraining in order to somehow 
change their attitude in our society. 

I don’t want to prolong this argument, 
because I think I dealt with those principles 
before. I hope that in some way I will reach 
the Solicitor General so that he will under- 
take programs to produce a future change 
in attitude. 

When the royal commission was called to 
ascertain whether or not—and I don’t want 
to use the word brutality, let’s say force— 
whether force has been used by the police 
officers in Metropolitan Toronto, it seems 
this kind of problem does arise. People are 
quite dissatisfied with the attitude of the 
police officer. I want to draw to the Solicitor 
General’s attention the fact that in my con- 
stituency office a lot of people call me com- 
plaining about the attitude of police officers. 

I am sure that the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General spends a lot of time and a lot of 
money to educate the public in crime pre- 
vention. We have to analyse why these crimes 
are taking place in our society. I don’t think 
the Solicitor General will achieve his goal of 
doing something about crime prevention just 
by making sure that $10,000, for example, is 
going to be spent on TV commercials. I have 
seen those commercials in which the Solicitor 
General is trying to reach the public on crime 
prevention; I don’t think they are effective. 
In my own opinion, I don’t think the public 
will be educated by the kind of message being 
put across by a commercial on TV. I don’t 
think that is the right route. I see this as a 
tole to be developed and performed by the 
police force as well, instead of spending 
time and money on trying to reach the 
public on TV and hoping that in some way 
the goal will be reached. 


Mr. Conway: Now Tony, really. I think 
the Solicitor General is a wonderful fellow. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Lupusella: I hope, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Solicitor General really considers these 
recommendations. I am sure a lot of people 
are more inclined to commit more violations 
just because of the attitude of the police. 

I think we have to emphasize this, the 
attitude of the police. I said it before, and 
I want to repeat it, the police officer is not 
the judge on the street. Of course, the atti- 
tude goal can easily be reached if they get 
the right training from the right courses, as 
well as through the other courses that are 
going to be implemented. 


[12:00] 
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Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked the chief coroner of the province to 
make note of those comments in regard to 
policing. Maybe he can work them into some 
of his recommendations. 


Ms. Bryden: I would like to ask the min- 
ister what he is planning to do in regard to 
the recent statement of the chief coroner, 
Dr. H. B. Cotnam, that transplant organs are 
in such dire shortage in Ontario that hospitals 
are having to buy them from the United 
States, and that it costs $5,000 to bring a 
kidney up from the United States. 

Dr. Cotmam said that this is due to lack of 
public information about the donations of 
organs under our Human Tissue Gift Act, 
which comes under the Solicitor General. The 
current program of putting a consent form on 
a driver's licence is a beginning, but only a 
small beginning, because most families don’t 
know what to do in the event of death. And, 
I understand, there are some problems if 
the death occurs outside a hospital. 

Moreover, there is no machinery for obtain- 
ing consents from non-drivers, who could 
represent a substantial part of the population. 
Further, there is no government publicity 
campaign to let people know about the cry- 
ing need for transplant organs. There are 
over 300 waiting for kidneys and 400 for 
heart tissue; and the need for the pituitary 
gland to prevent dwarfism is a particularly 
serious one. The Hospital for Sick Children 
said that it could have used 10,000 in 1976 
and got only about 4,200. 

The only publicity campaigns that appear to 
be undertaken are by private, voluntary health 
bodies, such as the Eye Bank and the Kidney 
Foundation of Canada, and they’re each work- 
ing in their own field and unco-ordinated. 

Dr. Cotnam did report that the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications was 
planning to include in the next drivers 
licences a note asking people to contact the 
coroner's office for complete information. As 
you know, very few people write in for 
information or for pamphlets. Much more 
must be done in the way of publicizing the 
need and the procedures to be followed in 
the event of death when a consent form 
has been signed. 

I realize that a program of this sort would 
probably have to be worked out with the 
Ministry of Health and the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications, but I think 
the primary responsibility rests with the Soli- 
citor General’s office which administers the 
Human Tissue Gift Act. 

TI would like to ask the minister what his 
plans are to respond to this need, and stress 
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the urgency of carrying out the suggestions 
the chief coroner made for making the need 
much more widely known, for getting many 
more consent forms and for improving the 
machinery to get the organs to where the 
need is. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The member for 
Beaches-Woodbine has asked an excellent 
question, and one that I don’t think we 
can give too much publicity to. 

Our ministry at the present time is en- 
gaged in the preparation of a program for do- 
ing just the things she is suggesting we should 
be doing. I realize the great need for these 
various organs that are required across the 
province for medica] transplants of one sort 
or another. 

As I understand it, there is no shortage of 
bodies for use in the universities, but there 
is a shortage of various types of glands for 
transplants. The Human Tissue Gift Act 
used to rest with the Ministry of Health. It 
was thought, because of Dr. Cotnam’s posi- 
tion, that it had best be dealt with by the 
Solicitor General. So we took it over a year 
or so ago, and in the interval we have been 
trying to organize ways of publicizing this. 

You may have heard of the first real shot 
on this that Dr. Cotnam gave us the other 
day, when he was speaking to the coroners 
across the province. They were gathered here 
from all across the province and he spoke to 
them at that time, seeking their help and 
co-operation. I had a few words with him 
myself along the same lines. I understand that 
it has improved in the last little while, par- 
ticularly for pituitary glands; there is more 
response from the public and that situation is 
improving. As a result of Dr. Cotnam’s report 
in the paper just the other day, I understand 
that 500 inquiries have come from that one 
news item. So we are grateful for the help 
the press gave us on that occasion. 

We do have consent forms in both French 
and English available from Dr. Cotnam’s 
office for non-drivers. Our problem is to try 
to get this great need across to all the citizens 
of the province, because I am convinced that 
if the citizens of this province knew how 
helpful this could be in saving the lives of 
others, they would be only too happy to take 
part and would donate various parts of their 
bodies after their own demise. So the first 
shot has been fired in the campaign to give 
this kind of publicity. 

I should deal for a moment with the 
licences. The licences are presently being re- 
vised and, as you correctly stated, there will 
be instructions to contact Dr. Cotnam. I 
think most people who are serious about it 
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will do just that; they will take the time to 
write for further information. But the licence 
form itself will be set up with all the in- 
formation that the average person needs as to 
how to make a donation and how to fill out 
the form. We are instructing our police offi- 
cers and people such as coroners across the 
province—anybody who might be in atten- 
dance at the time of a sudden death—to look 
for a consent form either on the driver's 
permit or somewhere else. They will look for 
that and immediately take the necessary steps 
to get that body where the organ can be re- 
moved and the donation completed. 

So any publicity any of us can give to this 
is certainly in humanitarian interests. It is in 
the early stages, but we will have more in- 
formation in printed form to the public very 
quickly. The forms you asked for are now 
available and the licences with more detail 
on them will be issued, I think, within the 
next month, probably. I am sorry, I am too 
optimistic; it’s January 1. 


(Ms. Bryden: Thank you, Mr. Minister, I 
am very glad to hear there is some action in 
this field. I would still think we must get the 
consent forms much more widely dissem- 
inated. I wonder if you have considered try- 
ing to get them put into banks—most people 
go into a bank sooner or later—and other 
places where we distribute government docu- 
ments; or whether they could go out with 
mailings that go to large numbers of people. 

Also, I would like to ask whether there is 
any staff in the ministry, or in the coroner’s 
office particularly, which is spending full time 
on publicizing this program, on the develop- 
ment of pamphlets and programs generally 
to spread the word about the need? 


Hon, Mr. MacBeth: As to where these 
forms will be put, Dr. Cotnam, I think, is a 
little more reserved in his approach. He 
thinks they should be in doctors’ offices and 
places like that. But I am sure he is open to 
any kind of suggestion; and if they don’t go 
into the banks, sooner or later I think they 
will go into the liquor stores, I wouldn’t be 
opposed to putting them in that type of loca- 
tion, because I think, and I am agreeing 100 
per cent with you, what we need is publicity 
on this matter. 

You ask about full-time employees; no, we 
have no full-time employees doing it. Dr. 
Cotnam is presently doing it with his exist- 
ing staff; they are sharing the work. But he 
was concerned about this the other day; 
about how it would be taken care of if this 
publicity brought forth a rash of inquiries. I 
assured him that despite our restrictions this 
was one place where we would not have re- 
straints. If he needed new personnel to 


handle it, we would certainly see that he got 
them. 


Mr. Germa: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask a couple of questions about coroners’ 
juries, I recognize that most of these inquiries 
don’t go on for a very long period of time, 
but every once in a while there is a major 
inquest that goes on for several months. I’m 
thinking now about the inquest that was 
held in the city of Sudbury as a result of the 
death of 24 people in the Sudbury General 
Hospital, which I understand was due to a 
cross-up between the oxygen line and another 
line. That inquiry went on for several months 
and it did wreak hardship upon those citizens 
who were on the coroner's jury. 

I wrote to the Solicitor General of that 
time and brought to his attention the hard- 
ship these people faced. I don’t know what 
the daily rate is now but I think it was about 
$7 then—this was a couple of years ago. It 
is a mandatory thing, not only in this instance 
but even in the courts. 

An ordinary person is required to do this 
job as a citizen practically for nothing—$7, 
$8 or $10 a day—when everybody else par- 
ticipating in the inquiry is a $100-a-day guy. 
The coroner is appointed at $100 a day. 
Every solicitor who was at this particular in- 
quest I am talking about was getting $100 
a day, and the jury was going broke. They 
had to give up months and months of pay. 

I wonder what the minister’s story is. How 
can he let it continue? People are willing to 
serve, every citizen recognizes his obligation 
—but one should not be put to financial hard- 
ship. It's not a big thing, because most of 
these inquests go through in one day or two 
days at the most, but I would like to hear 
the minister’s comment on that. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I have not much dis- 
agreement with what the member for Sud- 
bury is saying when it comes to these Jong 
inquests. Certainly some different arrange- 
ment should be made. I do not feel that $6 a 
day is unreasonable for the person who is 
asked as a citizen to do it just for, as you 
say one or two days, as so many of the 
inquests do require. I admit that I have had 
no recent discussions as far as finding some 
solution for the longer inquests is concerned. 
The restraints, of course, have been one of 
the things that have delayed us. We would 
certainly like to see not only the usual $6 
fee increased to at least $10, but I would 
like to see some provision for special cases 
when the inquests go on and on, as that 
Sudbury one did. 

All I can say on this matter is that I will 
take it under advisement and see if we can't 
make some further progress despite our 
financial restraints. 
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Mr. Germa: Could I ask one more ques- 
tion relative to this situation? It has to do 
with an inquest that went on in Sudbury as 
a result of three deaths at a steel mill in 
October, 1976. The jury recommendations 
were such that I was of the opinion criminal 
charges should be considered by the Attorney 
General (Mr. McMurtry). 

Over the past nine months I have been 
sporadically asking the Attorney General if 
he has come to a determination whether 
criminal charges should be laid against the 
manager and owners of Sudbury Metals 
Limited. Each and every time the Attorney 
General tells me, “I am waiting for a trans- 
cript of the proceedings.” 

I am going to ask the Solicitor General 
why it takes a year to get a transcript into 
the Attorney General’s hands. That’s the last 
story I had from him, just a couple of 
months ago. Where is the transcript? Are you 
just putting me onP Are you trying to get it 
ready? Try to tell me what the delay is all 
about in a fashion that I will accept. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, it is up 
to the Crown attorney who is at all of our 
inquests to decide whether he wants to prefer 
charges as a result of the evidence that 
comes out at that time, or that coupled with 
other evidence he may have. 


[12:15] 


The specific question that might fall into 
our ministry is why it takes so long to supply 
a transcript. I don’t recall the hon. member 
for Sudbury asking me that specific question 
at any time. 

I just whispered to Dr. Cotnam to ask if 
he knew this case, but he wasn’t particularly 
aware of it. However, I am informed that 
a court reporter in Sudbury has the trans- 
cript; so the court reporter in Sudbury is 
responsible for that. Some court reporters 
are independently employed and some of 
them work for the Attorney General, so the 
inquiry can be made through his office. 

Mr. Germa: It is true that I have not 
been directing the questions to you, Mr. 
Minister, because I think your ministry had 
dione its job. You held the inquest, Therefore, 
I was asking the Attorney General, who was 
consistently telling me that he was waiting 
for a transcript from the coroner’s office. 
Now you deflect it back into the Attorney 
General’s ministry. Who is responsible for 
making up a transcript after an inquest? Is 
it the responsibility of the Attorney General’s 
ministry or does it lie with the court re- 
porter? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It’s the court re- 
porter’s responsibility. Anybody can order a 


transcript of evidence, and there’s a fee in- 
volved in it. But as to this particular court 
reporter, as I say, I don’t know whether he 
or she was an independent reporter or on the 
payroll of the Attorney General. In any 
event, we'll follow it up from our end and 
try to find out who that court reporter is and 
give you some more information on it. Can 
we have the name of the case again? 

Mr. Germa: It was a blast at the Sudbury 
Metals plant in Falconbridge on October 14, 
1976. The parent company is Allis-Chalmers 
of Milwaukee. Three men were killed in the 


blast. 

Items 4 and 5 agreed to. 

Vote 1602 agreed to. 

On vote 1603, supervision of police forces 
program; item 1, Ontario Police Commission: 

Mr. Nixon: Mr. Chairman, since this is the 
item of $2.8 million for the Ontario Police 
Commission, I thought it might be appro- 
priate at this time to say something about 
the commission, its composition and in par- 
ticular its chairman. I understand that Mr. 
Bell is still acting in that capacity but has 
informed the government that he will be 
withdrawing from the chairmanship and re- 
turning to private practice. 

iMr. Bell has had an interesting career on 
the Police Commission and certainly in the 
political life of the province. I can remember 
the first occasion when I met him after I 
first entered politics myself. I believe it was 
in the county of Huron; a by-election was on 
at the time. I was asked to go up to repre- 
sent the good guys—that is the Liberals—in 
some kind of a public confrontation. Mr. 
Bell, as president, was the spokesman of the 
Ontario Progressive Conservative Party at 
the meeting. 

I can always remember how effective he 
was when he drew to the attention of the 
people there that although he was just a 
poor country lawyer from Mitchell, Seaforth 
or Exeter—one of those grand old towns—I, 
on the other hand, was one of these high- 
powered politicians from Toronto. In fact, I 
had just been doing the milking and had 
driven up from Brant county, but he cer- 
tainly started off one up on me. 

We had an interesting discussion at that 
time, and I’ve always felt that although he 
was never a member of this House, his in- 
fluence was often felt. I believe further that 
his record of service has been ‘an excellent 
one, both on the Police Commission and in 
his other important duties. 

I am not aware of his reasons for retire- 
ment, but I suppose like many people he 
feels he’s got time left for a return to a 
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career in his profession of law. Whether or 
not he returns to Exeter for that, I for one 
certainly want to wish him well. I don’t know 
what the government is going to do about 
filling that position, but when I see its pro- 
cedures recently in positions of similar im- 
portance, I know that many of my colleagues 
hold themselves ready for the call. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: What about yourself? 


Mr. Nixon: No, I’m otherwise occupied in 
matters, let’s say of equal importance. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, that does 
indeed call for a few comments on my part. 
Certainly Elmer Bell will be delighted to re- 
ceive those words, and I believe they were 
words of commendation, from the former 
leader of the Liberal Party. Elmer Bell has 
made more mileage, I think, out of that 
phrase “small country lawyer” than just about 
anybody. 

Mr. Nixon: You know where he learned it? 
Les Frost. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That could be, but 
he was a great student of Les Frost then— 

Mr. Maeck: You didn’t do bad on it either, 
Bob. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —and I think maybe 
Elmer worked it a little harder and travelled 
a little further on it than maybe Les Frost 
did. 

Mr. Conway: 
Greene. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The people of this 
province still love a small country person— 


‘Mr. Nixon: Hear, hear. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —whether they’re 
lawyers or doctors, or whatever they are. 


Mr. Nixon: Jack, you will agree with that. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I certainly say that. 
I know, coming from an urban area, that if 
you can tell the people of this province 
youre a country boy, they'll love you. 


Mr. Nixon: People would believe you came 
from the farm, John. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I didn’t come very 
far from the farm, Bob. I guess that’s the 
problem. 

We're sorry to lose Elmer. Elmer actually 
has given his notice and it’s past due. He is 
still acting in the capacity of chairman past 
his wished or desired date of retirement. 
We're going to miss him. He’s done an excel- 
lent job for the Police Commission. 

He had the ability to deal with people, as 
you know, always with the friendly approach. 
He also had the ability to deal with the 
officer on the beat as well as the various 


To say nothing of Joe 


police authorities; and in a difficult task, 
where he had to judge, on many occasions, 
on disciplinary matters, between the commis- 
sion and the ordinary policeman, I think he 
did as good a job as anybody can do in a 
judicial position. 

He will certainly be looking forward to 
getting a copy of Hansard with your remarks 
in it. I'm afraid my ministry is going to 
spend all its postage budget this year in 
sending out copies of Hansard to people the 
hon. member for Brant-Oxford-Norfolk has 
made reference to. 


Mr. Nixon: I don’t know whether I can 
let that go by just that way or not, but I 
did want to say something further about the 
Police Commission. Does the commission have 
the responsibility to approve the plans for 
new facilities that are put up by the police 
forces and under the jurisdiction of local 
commissions across the province? 

I'm thinking of two specifically, both of 
them that I’ve mentioned previously in my 
remarks; one in the town of Paris, which, 
with what I thought was a _ reasonable 
budget, converted an old house in the down- 
town area into what has turned out to be 
a very effective police headquarters for the 
community. The other one I was thinking 
of was the one in the region of Hamilton- 
Wentworth, which I understand is going to 
have a total cost of something over $15 
million, Is the approval of such a project 
the responsibility of the commission? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, I 
understand that in so far as the various 
buildings, police buildings, are concerned, 
the OPC is consulted only in regard to the 
design of the lockup areas. It has no power 
to direct, but I guess its advice is generally 
accepted in regard to the security part of 
the various buildings. 


Mr. Nixon: I’d like to ask further, does 
the minister or any of his colleagues have 
the right to be consulted by a regional 
government when it undertakes these ex- 
penditures leading to the building of new 
facilities for law enforcement? It seems to 
me, particularly since we have really four 
offices associated with law enforcement and 
corrections, that there has to be some uni- 
formity in approach, certainly in the lockup 
section which the minister has already men- 
tioned, but also some uniformity in the way 
in which the various forces are organized, 
if co-operation among them all and with 
the OPP and with the RCMP is going to 
have any significance. 

I certainly do not put myself in a posi- 
tion where I’m an expert in these areas. 
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As a matter of fact I’ve only seen the inside 
of a lockup as a visiting politician, I was 
concerned that the region of Hamilton- 
Wentworth, and I understand other regions, 
are undertaking these tremendously expen- 
sive programs, almost mindless of expense, 
so that it seems that somebody has decided 
the very best in the world has got to be 
brought together for the provision of law 
enforcement in these communities. I hate to 
sell any of these communities short in their 
efforts and their anxiety in providing the 
very best in police protection, but I have 
the distinct impression there is a tremendous 
overlapping of responsibility and an uncon- 
scionable waste of money. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I understand they are 
not obliged to consult with us in any way, 
nor do we have any power of veto over their 
actions to build police stations or police 
accommodation of any sort. That is purely 
within the discretion of the municipality 
responsible for it, whether it be a local 
municipality or a regional municipality. 

Having said that, the provincial 'govern- 
ment has made certain unconditional grants 
to the regional governments to cover startup 
costs. We also make per capita unconditional 
grants. The idea originally was that they 
were for police work, The size of those 
depend on whether it’s a regional munic- 
ipality or a local municipality, They are un- 
conditional. Some of that money may be 
used in building the police accommodation, 
but apart from that we are not involved 
either in the financing or in the approval. 


Mr. Nixon: I have a further question in 
this connection. Would the police commission 
of the Hamilton-Wentworth region, estab- 
lished by Act of this Legislature, take the 
initiative to provide this? Would they have 
the position where they would approve the 
payment, or is their responsibility exclusively 
with the administration of the police force 
itself? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No, it would be done 
originally, in this case, back before the 
region was established. I was at the official 
opening of the new police accommodation 
there, the police headquarters building. It 
is an elaborate building, I won’t comment 
on whether I think it’s too elaborate or not 
because I didn’t see the entire building. 
It is a modern building. From appearances 
it seemed to have all up-to-date facilities. 

Listening to the people that day, I under- 
stand that the need and the acquisition of 
some of the land for this building went back 
long before the regionalization of the Hamil- 
ton-Wentworth area, that this was a cul- 


mination of many years of planning. I’m 
not so sure but that it originated with the 
council of Hamilton, but I’m sure the re- 
gional police commission did nothing to 
stand in its way. It would have to originate 
with a request of the police commission 
acting in conjunction with the local council. 


Mr. Nixon: On a matter which weve 
already discussed, at least to some extent, 
I want to caution the minister that these 
regional forces, particularly when they are 
growing in size and in cost so rapidly, can’t 
help but undermine, and to some extent 
weaken, the centralized overall control of 
the law enforcement efforts that we're very 
proud of in this province. I’m not talking 
specifically about the Ontario Provincial 
Police, because we've already referred to 
the feeling in the Legislature, which I 
believe was supported on all sides, that we 
must not allow them to be reduced in im- 
portance, and certainly not allow the ex- 
penditures allocated for their support to be 
in any way reduced or their quality reduced. 


[12:30] 


One of the strongest parts of our demo- 
cratic method of government is that the 
police forces, with all of their facilities and 
apparatus, their uniforms and their cars, their 
strength and their expenditure, of course 
come under the direct supervision and control 
of people directly responsible politically. 
While I don’t want particularly to com- 
pliment the minister, because I think that his 
political career might have been directed in 
an even more effective way, still when I see 
him in the House and hear him respond to 
questions and so on, I feel that at least there 
is a political person there who is very much 
in the tradition of civilian control and gives 
a sensitive response, I suppose, to many of 
the problems, and emerging problems, in our 
police system. 

I hate to think that our procedures through 
regional government are dispersing this 
control to an extent, which I hope will never 
be dangerous, but it at least concerns me 
that these large regions, as they are estab- 
lished, with independent control at least in 
this area of their budgetary decisions, can 
establish forces which are extremely large 
and independent in their own way, and to a 
great extent, perhaps more remote from the 
political control than I would like. 

I have always felt that in this province, 
formerly through the Attorney General, and 
then after some of the changes, through the 
Solicitor General, this House did maintain at 
least a basis of control on the decisions which 
would provide the facilities and govern the 
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actions, the training, the goals of the police 
in the province. 

I have felt this for a number of years, but 
I don’t want this occasion to go by again 
without recording at least some concern in 
this connection. The minister has indicated 
there will be amendments to the statute which 
establishes police commissions, and this has 
changed over the years. I understand these 
police commissions are responsible publicly, 
but even the police commission members 
themselves are usually, or at least the main 
spokesman, is usually not a political person. 
I guess in almost every case now the main 
spokesperson is either a judge or someone 
else in the community, and quite often he 
cannot be criticized directly in the same way 
that a politician can. 

They don’t have the proper forum, even, 
to disseminate another view in opposing 
criticism that may be directed at them. For 
example, I suppose the chairman of the com- 
mission of Toronto, if he were attacked in 
the future on some decision that he made, 
would have access to the media. He no doubt 
wouldn't hesitate to call a press conference, 
which he could do very effectively and very 
properly, but I have often felt that the main 
control should reside in a person who is 
directly responsible politically in some kind 
of a forum like a Legislature or a council, so 
that people in the community have the kind 
of redress which is most readily understood 
in a democratic society. 

This, of course, contains no criticism what- 
soever of the present commissions. I am sure 
I have made that clear, that I have had no 
indication at any time that the individual 
citizens, myself included, should have any- 
thing but confidence in those people who 
have responsibility under the commission sys- 
tem, but I just want to say that as our com- 
munity becomes larger and the aggressive 
tendencies in certain parts of the community 
become more difficult to contain, and perhaps 
even to understand, the radicalism in certain 
parts of the community becomes more difficult 
to respond to in a non-aggressive way. More 
and more the politicians, all of us included, 
are going to have to stand ready, I suppose, 
to support the police but also to be sure that 
in the traditions of our community, those 
elements that some people may call aggres- 
sive or radical and seek to somehow contain 
in an unwarranted way, those people too have 
a clear access to public policy and participa- 
tion. 

As I say, I wanted to express some con- 
cern, particularly as the police forces in the 
regions get the bit in their mouth, become 
extremely large, and by government policy 
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replace the provincial police for the policing 
of more and more people, and of course larger 
and larger territories. The police commis- 
sions to which they are responsible, and 
which must be autonomous, become, there- 
fore, more important and more influential, 
and wield tremendously large budgets; soon 
to be as large or larger than the Ontario 
Provincial Police budget I suppose. This 
fragmentation is not necessarily in the best 
interests of preserving good policing, or even 
preserving the best interests of the citizens in 
our democratic society. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The member has been 
dealing with the very basic problems which 
our ministry has been wrestling with in con- 
nection with amendments to the Police Act. 
They are basic, and I am not going to suggest 
to you there are no differences of opinion on 
this side of the House, as I am sure perhaps 
there are in his own party, as to the proper 
constitution of boards of police commission-. 
ers, and the matter of regional police and 
the matter of local police. 

All of us, I am sure, would like to return 
to the days when the policeman on the beat 
knew everybody, knew who he was dealing 
with, knew the families involved, and could 
perhaps pat one person on the head and 
another on the bottom and send the latter 
home to mother for a further pat when the 
child got home, as opposed to picking every 
child up now and putting them through the 
formalized system of our family courts. 

Regrettably, that day has gone, and I am 
afraid the kind of policing that went with it 
has gone too. When we get into the highly 
sophisticated kind of equipment that regional 
police have today, and the cost involved with 
it, I think sophisticated crime can perhaps 
only be dealt with by the larger units, cer- 
tainly in an area like Metropolitan Toronto 
or metropclitan Hamilton. 

On the other hand, we would all like to 
have that close touch. This is the problem of 
trying to balance the attributes of a large 
force against the disadvantages of a large 
force. I agree with much of what the mem- 
ber from Brant-Oxford-Norfolk said in regard 
to the desirability of keeping them close. 

As regards composition of police commis- 
sions, I will be introducing a bill—I hope next 
month—and I am sure the matters that you 
have raised will be discussed there. Our 
police commissions across this province have 
worked, and worked very well, and I am 
loath to upset something that has proved 
itself. Very rarely do you hear about any 
kind of improprieties on the police commis- 
sions. You may not agree with the policies 
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they produce, with the expenditures that they 
make, you may not even agree with the disci- 
plinary procedures that they establish; but 
thank goodness the police commissions, and 
generally speaking the police of this province, 
have ‘been free of the improprieties that we 
hear about from time to time—though not 
completely free, I admit that. 

To suggest that we should make them more 
locally political—and I am not talking against 
local politicians, I have been a local politician 
—I know the influences that are on all of us 
as politicians to do favours for a friend. I am 
not suggesting it in any improper way, it is 
just human nature. So-and-so is there, speak 
to him and see if he can do something to 
help you. That kind of pressure is there on 
all of us. I sometimes think when you are 
dealing with police commissions, it is perhaps 
wise to have those kinds of pressures dis- 
persed, instead of locating them all in one 
place. 

I know the Treasurer of this province 
is conceried with making municipalities re- 
sponsible for their budgets; and in that same 
way he is concerned with police commissions, 
which get their money from municipalities— 
and the jails you were talking about, and the 
headquarters you were talking about is an 
example of it—and if the police commissions 
have this responsibility then perhaps they 
should be more politically accountable for 
their financial operations as well. 

I think I’ve said enough about it. It’s the 
key to the problem we're dealing with on the 
police commission system. 

We have our bill, which will be produced 
shortly. ’'m looking forward to the debate at 
that time. We are trying to keep a balance 
between local control and this uniform pro- 
vincia] control. When it comes to provincial 
control, I think most of the questions I re- 
ceive as Solicitor General are questions arising 
out of local police force action of one sort 
or another. Some of them are OPP, but I 
think the majority of them are probably local 
police forces. | 

I think it’s wise that the province should 
have, for the sake of uniformity in law en- 
forcement, some control over all of the forces 
in the province. The way it’s done, and it’s 
not a very direct control, is through the 
regulations under the Police Act. It is also 
in one sense done in that we have an ap- 
pointee on most of these commissions. I know 
there are pressures to remove that appointee 
and make them all local people. It’s a case 
of trying to keep a proper balance, both in 
size and cost of operation, as well as political 
responsibility for all this. I’m looking forward 
to the debate when we bring that bill in. 
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Mr. Lawlor: What role did the Solicitor 
General have in the appointment of our 
friend Phil Givens to the Metropolitan To- 
ronto Police Commission? 

Mr. Conway: Great fellow. 

(Hon. Mr. MacBeth: A primary role of 
recommendation, but that’s as far as it went. 
The final decision was a cabinet decision. 

Mr. ‘Conway: Let’s make a deal. 

Mr. Lawlor: Speaking on it as a personal 
matter, I find that a—shadowy, I think is the 
word I would choose—a shadowy decision. 


Mr. Conway: That is easy. 


Mr. Lawlor: In the kind of job fulfilled by 
a police commissioner, the sort of level of 
openness and integrity enjoyed—and it must 
be enjoyed to bring the full weight of that 
office into being—is of a very exquisite kind. 
It’s not like an ordinary appointment at all. 
Along with it is conferred a judgeship and 
all that the panoply is supposed to bring into 
being. When it’s done in this particular way, 
under a shadow or a cloud of some kind, 
tied in with political advantage or disadvan- 
tage, accruing either to the government in 
power; or to the detriment of a political 
party in this House; all that surrounding cir- 
cumstance raises, if not a stench at least a 
suspicion. 

Mr. Conway: Are you pushing for the 
member for Riverdale (Mr. Renwick)? 

Mr. Lawlor: I noticed that dear Phil didn’t 
enjoy the fullest amount of appreciation from 
the police chief and from the top echelon in 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


Mr. Swart: And from the working slobs. 
Mr. Lawlor: He had taken positions in the 


past, apparently, which ran somewhat 
contrary to the grain of the upper echelons. 


Mr. Nixon: His statements have always 
been very supportive of the police. 


Mr. Lawlor: Since his appointment as a 
politician, and being a very politic gentle- 
man indeed— 

Mx. Worton: You are smiling now. 


Mr. Lawlor: —he has made various state- 
ments, for instance on capital punishment, 
designed—he very well may believe these 
things, I wouldn’t know—in any case they 
curry favour with the powers that be in the 
department. 

Mr. Nixon: It’s incredible that knowing 
him you would in any way question his 
sincerity, 

Mr. MacDonald: We leave that to some of 
your colleagues. 


Mr. Conway: Did you want to nominate 
Vern Singer? 


Mr. Lawlor: Recently he has taken grave 
issue with people having the effrontery to 
lay what he calls frivolous charges against the 
police in Metropolitan Toronto. Now he 
doesn’t have to do that sort of thing. The 
police stand on their own feet, are fully 
competent to defend themselves on this par- 
ticular thing and have a battery of lawyers, 
one or two of whom do absolutely nothing 
else but defend the police in the courtroom. 
Because disgruntled citizens lay charges, who 
are we to ferret out which one is legitimate 
and which one not? Is the commissioner of 
police competent, sitting in this position, to 
do so? It’s the jobs of the courts. 

[12:45] 

If the charges are frivolously laid, ade- 
quate powers lie in the hands of the pro- 
vincial judge who normally hears these cases, 
and adequate powers on the sides of the 
Crown attorneys to lay charges of public 
mischief and vexatious conduct, and any 
number of things. 

But I find this whole thing questionable. 
I think it is our responsibility as paid and 
elected members of this House when we feel 
this way about something to say so. It will 
win me no accolades, but since the oppor- 
tunity has arisen I don’t think you should 
pursue that course, particularly in this area 
vis-a-vis politicians coming from this as- 
sembly or from any other quarter. It is 
invidious with respect to your own members. 

It may even be more questionable in seek- 
ing to traduce—seduce—whatever it is you 
are doing—with respect to entirely indepen- 
dent members of this other field, who don’t 
want your wretched jobs. If we are to have 
any integrity over here we mustn't be cajoled, 
tempted or in any other way prostituted in 
our basic—whatever shreds of decency we 
have left, we will have to use as a fig leaf 
with which to clothe ourselves. 


Mr. Conway: Now to Dr. Faustus. 


Mr. Lawlor: All right, we will let that go 
for now. The Ontario Police Commission hear 
complaints, and you have a special consultant 
appointed. I am looking at your 1976 report; 
that is the most recent one I have in front of 
me. In that particular report year, 80 cases 
were reported to you, of which I think 55, 
as I remember, were given hearings, et 
cetera. Quite a number obviously were 
jettisoned along the way and not heard, 
although investigations were apparently 
made. 

I would like you to report a bit as to the 
operations of that particular complaints bureau 
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—how it finds itself in line with the Morand 
report and the Maloney report. How many 
cases were reported in this last fiscal year? 
What dispositions are made? Could we have 
a breakdown? 

Mr. Conway: Now, about Phil. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I will be pleased to 
say just a few remarks about that. 


Mr. Conway: Was there a deal? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No such thing at all. 
I think you do your previous member a 
disservice in suggesting that sort of thing. 


Mr. Conway: I am not suggesting anything. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Phil Givens, if I 
may say that, had reached the point where 
he had decided he didn’t want to serve in 
this House any more, and said that he was 
available. That was the approach to me. 
Knowing Phil’s integrity and his honesty over 
the years I was pleased to recommend him to 
the Premier (Mr. Davis) and to the cabinet. 

Having said that, it was not all that easy 
to— 

Mr. Lawlor: You also managed thereby to 
get rid of a dangerous opponent. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: You can place that 
interpretation on it if you wish. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Certainly, that was not 
the approach made to me by the member. 


Mr. Lawlor: It didn’t occur to you? It 
didn’t cross that innocent mind? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: He indicated that he 
was not running, in any event. It is not all 
that easy to find good people to take these 
senior posts. 


Mr. Swart: Within your own party. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: First of all, I think 
to have public confidence you have to have 
somebody who has established a reputation. 
If I appointed today as the police commis- 
sioner of Metropolitan Toronto, someone 
whom none of the public knew or had estab- 
lished that reputation, I think that that 
would not be doing the kind of service to the 
police commission that you need. You need 
somebody who is known favourably in the 
community, and I think Phil Givens was that. 

He certainly has an independent mind 
and I think that is what we want. He happens 
to be from a minority group in one sense of 
the word. The criticism of the police com- 
mission of Metropolitan Toronto had been 
that it was too establishment oriented. I am 
not suggesting that Phil is not a member of 
the establishment but that he has always 
been outspoken for minority groups and if 
he was a member of the establishment he cer- 
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tainly wasn’t in his origins. He made his 
place there on his own. 

He is a publicly known figure and one, 
to my mind, who had both integrity and in- 
dependence of mind and would not likely 
become a military image person, as some of 
the criticism that was being levelled against 
the metropolitan police had it. I think he 
is working well. 

As far as his ideas on certain things, he 
is now an independent person on that com- 
mission and under no strings from the gov- 
ernment of Ontario. He expresses whatever 
his opinion is. If he wants to speak out on 
capital punishment that is his right and I 
think his duty to do so. If he wants to speak 
out on what he considers frivolous charges, 
again I think that is his right and duty to 
do so. 

I think I can be criticized on the matter 
of charges, that there are some of these 
frivolous charges, in that perhaps we haven't 
made greater progress with our citizens com- 
plaint bureau, because I would hope when 
that is established it may be able to weed 
some of these frivolous complaints out in 
front of a civilian adjudicator who can then 
remove that responsibility from the police 
commission itself and, I would hope, from 
the courts. 


Mr. Lawlor: Are you bringing in legisla- 
tion on that too? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: All on the Police Act, 
yes. Citizens’ complaints and the composition 
matter will be dealt with in the police bill. 

The Ontario Police Commission does not 
in itself run a complaints procedure. Maybe 
some time ago it should have established 
such and we might not have had the prob- 
lems that we have been dealing with. It 
does, however, get complaints registered 
with it from time to time and its door is 
open for that. For the most part, the OPC 
has a person who hands those complaints 
on, but it follows them through with the 
various police departments involved, and I 
suppose in that sense its replies are some- 
what restricted by the results of the in- 
vestigation that is conducted by the various 
police forces involved. 

Although the commission does have con- 
tact through one of its own people who 
follows them up with all of the various 
police forces, it does not have the aura of 
independence that I think is required and 
that the new bill will provide for it. 

Just to follow up the statistics, you 
wanted the number of cases of complaints 
handled? 


Mr, Lawlor: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: His Honour Judge 
Graham has told me about 180 in the last 
18 months. So that would be about 10 a 
month. 


Mr. Lawlor: That’s quite an increase. How 
many have been disposed of? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: We don’t have the 
exact figure of how many are disposed of. 
You mean by that, I suppose, how many 
have been settled or the file closed on? A 
lot of them, of course, are never completely 
disposed of to the satisfaction of the com- 
plainants, or many of them keep coming 
back from time to time and use every chance 
they get 'to renew the complaint. As for the 
number of files closed as far as the police 
commission is concerned, we will get that 
information for you. 


Mr. Conway: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
begin by supporting wholeheartedly the com- 
ments of my colleague from Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk (Mr. Nixon) with respect to the 
retiring chairman of the Ontario Police Com- 
mission, and I would like to perhaps pursue 
for a brief moment some of the comments 
made by the member for Lakeshore. 

Given the rather considerable controversy 
that surrounded the appointment of the 
present chairman of the Metropolitan To- 
ronto Police Commission and, indeed, the 
sensitivity to that very important post now, 
I wonder what, if any, comment you might 
have to make about the criteria that your 
ministry will use or that the government 
might bring forward in respect to selecting 
a replacement for the very distinguished and 
retiring chairman of the Ontario Police Com- 
mission. Given the public debate and the 
sometimes political controversy surrounding 
such appointments recently, I wonder whether 
or not the Solicitor General might advise 
us whether he has special criteria, outside 
perhaps of some obvious considerations, for 
the selection of a new chairman of the On- 
tario Police Commission? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, first 
of all, let me say that I don’t rule out any- 
body who has been a politician just because 
he has been a politician, whether in this 
House or in some local political arena. 
Politicians are the ones who have shown a 
concern for community interests and public 
affairs; in doing so, they are a likely field 
from which to choose, whether they are from 
our side of the House, from my friend’s 
side of the House or from the municipal 
level. I don’t rule any of them out because, 
as I say, these people very often are known 
and are proven for something. Just to go 
out and pick somebody who has no record 
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or somebody the public doesn’t know about, 
involves some dangers. 

Mr. Lawlor: There are lots of good people 
around. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Certainly there are 
lots of good people. There are lots of good 
people in the labour movement. There are 
lots of good people in private industry. But 
they are not known by the public. One of 
the things in selling anybody, no matter 
whether you're selling a political candidate 
or what it is you are trying to sell, is 
trying to bring forth somebody with a proven 
record. 

Mr. Lawlor: I think the new chairman 
should ibe a movie star. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: If he had a good 
record, such as Shirley Temple had, maybe 
wed be all right. 

Mr. Lawlor: Shirley Temple! 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: In any event, the mem- 
ber asked me what the criteria are. There is 
no set of job specifications, but certainly in- 
tegrity, a great deal of common sense and 
maybe a little bit of intelligence are the ones 
I would put foremost. 


Mr. Conway: In view of the position stated, 
I believe, by certain people in opposition to 
the gentleman who was subsequently chosen 
as Metro’s new police ‘commissioner, for ex- 
ample, will there be any kind of formal 
consultative process with those principals in- 
volved before the new chairman is chosen? 
Or will it be done on the prerogative of the 
executive council without any formal consul- 
tation with the principals involved? I speak 
particularly, of course, of the police. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Tm not sure exactly 
what the hon, member means. Js he asking 
whether we would consult with various police 
governing authorities or the police associa- 
tions? 

Mr. Conway: No. I wonder whether or not 
there is a procedure by means of which the 
m‘nister cntertains the opinions of at least 
selected people in all facets of this particular 
enterprise before he makes an appointment 
because, as was well known, before the ap- 
nointment of the new Metro police commis- 
sioner there were certain representations 
made that would lead one to believe that 
there was strong opposition to that appoint- 
ment. I just wondered what is the process. 
Is there an arrangement by means of which 
the minister does entertain consultation from 
all parties involved? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No, only an informal 
political one of having your ear to the 
ground. There certainly is no formal presen- 
tation. It’s a decision made by the cabinet. 
The various people may have certain sugges- 
tions to make in cabinet, and they certainly 
come to me from outside. I've had a few 
people indicate an interest in serving on the 
Ontario Police Commission, but not neces- 
sarily as chairman. 

There is no formal process, as J say; it will 
be discussed in cabinet and with the Premier, 
and the recommendation will eventually come 
from the Premier. 


On motion by Hon. Mr. MacBeth, the 
committee of supply reported a certain reso- 
lution. 


On motion by ‘Hon. Mr. MacBeth, the 
House adjourned at 1 p.m. 
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The House met at 2 p.m. 


Prayers. 


Mr. S. Smith: By your leave, sir, I am 
rising to request unanimous consent from 
members of the ‘House to present a resolution 
worded: “That we resolve that in the light 
of the deep concern of members of all parties 
about the actions of the RCMP in raiding 
the headquarters of a legitimate political 
party, the Legislature of Ontario express its 
abhorrence at this fundamental breach of 
civil liberties and request that the govern- 
ment express this sentiment to the govern- 
ment of Canada.” 

I realize it is out of order to present this, 
sir, and that I have not given the required 
notice, but I would request unanimous con- 
sent of members of the House to have this 
resolution presented and voted upon. 


Mr. Speaker: ‘Well, of course, the Speaker 
is in the hands of the House. As the hon. 
Leader of the Opposition has said, it is out 
of order and it can be accepted only b 
unanimous consent of the House. If we dont 
have unanimous consent, I’m afraid it is not 
possible to entertain such a motion. 


Some hon. members: No. 


STATEMENTS BY THE MINISTRY 


QUEBEC LANGUAGE LEGISLATION 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Mr. Speaker, as mem- 
bers will recall, there have been some ques- 
tions recently about the Jegal opinion re- 
quested by the Premier (Mr. Davis) in rela- 
tion to Bill 101 of the National Assembly of 
Quebec, otherwise known as “The Charter 
of the French Language.” 

In view of the questions asked of the Pre- 
mier and the interest expressed by members 
in this matter, I wish to provide this House 
with an opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown in Ontario as to the provisions of Bill 
101 which in our view are ultra vires, or 
beyond the authority of the National Assem- 
bly of Quebec. 

“The Charter of the French Language” in 
Quebec, as members will recall, was first in- 
troduced as Bill 1 of the National Assembly 
of Quebec for 1977. Subsequently, it was 
withdrawn and reintroduced as Bill 101 with 
some changes and rearrangements. 


Monpay, Ocroser 31, 1977 


It is our view that the charter as enacted 
by the National Assembly is not in excess of 
the legal powers of the province as a whole. 
However, certain of the individual provisions 
of the charter are, in the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown, beyond Quebec's 
authority. These individual provisions, how- 
ever, may be severed from the main charter. 
Their suggested invalidity does not appear to 
be a ground for holding the bill to be ultra 
vires as a whole. 

The charter is divided into five titles, each 
containing chapters on different topics. 


Mr. Speaker: Order, there are too many 
undercurrents in the chamber, 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: The invalid provi- 
sions are contained in title I, entitled “Status 
of Quebec for 1977. Subsequently, it was 
titled “The Office de la Langue Francaise 
and Francization.” 

Title I, as I indicated, deals with the status 
of the French language, and chapter I under 
that title provides “French is the official lan- 
guage of Quebec”. Chapter II declares cer- 
tain “Fundamental Language Rights” with 
respect to the use of the French language. 
Neither of these chapters has any direct 
operative legal effect, being only declaratory 
in substance. They are given legal operation 
by chapters II to IX of this title. 

The provisions of chapter III on “The Lan- 
guage of the Legislature and the Courts” are, 
in our view, ultra vires to the extent they are 
inconsistent with section 133 of the British 
North America Act. 

Chapter HII provides that “French is the 
language of the Legislature and the courts in 
Quebec”; legislative bills shall be drafted, 
tabled, passed and assented to in French; 
only the French text is official; and corpora- 
tions addressing themselves to the courts and 
statutory tribunals, and procedural documents 
issued by those bodies, shall be in French. 
These provisions all appear to be repugnant 
to the requirements of section 133 of the 
British North America Act that the records 
and journals of the Houses and the Legisla- 
ture of Quebec shall be in English and in 
French, and that either language may be 
used by any person in the courts in Quebec. 

The provisions of chapter VI on “The 
Language of Labour Relations’ are, in our 
view, ultra vires to the extent that they 
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apply to collective agreements and to em- 
ployment by operators of works or under- 
takings or persons carrying on_ business 
within the exclusive legislative authority of 
Parliament, for example, interprovincial rail- 
ways and banks. 

The provisions of chapter VII, “The Lan- 
guage of Commerce and Business” are, in 
our view also ultra vires to the extent that 
they apply to federal works, undertakings or 
businesses if they are interpreted to require 
federally incorporated companies to have 
French names. To the extent that they are 
interpreted 'to go beyond regulation of merely 
local businesses and trade and extend to 
interprovincial or ‘international trade, they 
may also be ultra vires. 

Title II: “The Office de Langue Frangaise 
and Francization.” The provisions of chapter 
V entitled “Francization of Business Firms” 
(as now. contained iin Bill 101) are ultra vires 
in their application to the operators of fed- 
eral works and undertakings or the carrying 
on of federally regulated businesses. 

In other respects the provisions of the char- 
ter, including those relating to “The Lan- 
guage of Instruction,” appear, in our view, 
to be within the powers of the Legislature 
of Quebec. 

I would like to state in closing that the 
opinion ‘herein expressed appears to accord 
broadly with the views of the law officers 
of the federal Crown as summarized in the 
Prime Minister’s statement of the “Position 
of the federal government with regard to 
Quebec’s Bill 101 “Charter of the French 
Language, ” made public on October 6, 
LOT 


ORAL QUESTIONS 


QUEBEC LANGUAGE 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. 'S. Smith: A question for the Attorney 
General, Mr. Speaker: Can the Attorney 
General tell us what purpose has been served 
by having this legal opinion and what the 
follow-up will now be since there are certain 
provisions which, he says, in Bill 101 are 
ultra vires? What action did he ever think 
the provincial government would be able to 
take in obtaining this particular legal opinion, 
and what action is the provincial government 
going to take now that it has this presumably 
costly legal opinion which he has just read 
out to usP 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Mr. Speaker, you 
will recall that many weeks ago the Premier 
indicated his intention to seek an opinion 
from the law officers of the Crown in On- 
tario, and the opinion that has been given 


is from the law officers of the Crown in 
Ontario. I have some difficulty in under- 
standing why it was necessary for ithe Leader 
of the Opposition to suggest it was a costly 
opinion, although I would indicate that it 
was an opinion given by some very dis- 
tinguished public servants in this province. 

It would be quite improper of me tec 
attribute any specific motives or to inquire 
into the mind of the Premier when he, as 
the leader of the ‘government of this prov- 
ince, indicated to the Legislature that this 
was the course of action that he had em- 
barked upon. I do recall there was a great 
deal of concern expressed by members in 
this Legislature, both within this chamber 
and outside, with respect to some of the 
provisions of this bill, particularly as they 
might apply to citizens of Ontario moving 
to Quebec. 

Obviously, for example, the language of 
instruction was an area in which there was 
a great deal of concern. 

I’m rather surprised that the Leader of the 
Opposition would quarrel at this time with 
the fact that the opinion of the public 
servants of this province has been delivered 
to this Legislature, because he himself, 
through his office, has been inquiring of our 
office in the past weeks as to just what that 
opinion was. 


[2:15] 


Mr. S. Smith: I have a supplementary, Mr. 
Speaker. I also asked the Attorney General 
what action the provincial government in- 
tends to take. Do I take it that it is the At- 
torney General’s opinion that the law should 
be challenged in some way in the courts by 
some level of government, and is that the 
opinion which he will express, either on his 
own behalf or express to other levels of 
government? 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Mr. Speaker, when 
Bill 101 was reintroduced in the assembly 
in Quebec, there was some concern express- 
ed as to whether or not the federal govern- 
ment, with its powers, should refer the 
matter directly to the Supreme Court of 
Canada. If the federal government had 
chosen to pursue that course of action then 
the provinces would have had the right to 
intervene and be represented at the Supreme 
Court of Canada level. 

The provinces have no such right to refer 
the legislation of another province directly 
to the Supreme Court of Canada, as I know 
is appreciated by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. So, at the time the opinion was ordered, 
we did not know what the position of the 
federal government was going to be as to 
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whether there would be a direct constitu- 
tional reference to the Supreme Court of 
Canada or whether it was going to allow the 
matter to be argued in the lower courts of 
that province, as is often the case with most 
legislation. 

All I can say at this time, the federal 
government in its wisdom having chosen to 
adopt this course of action— 

Mr. S. Smith: Are you advising them? 

Hon. ‘Mr. McMurtry: —I don’t think there’s 
any particular useful advice that I, as At- 
torney General of this province, ‘at least, 
intend to offer the Prime Minister of Canada 
at this point in time in relation to his decision 
with respect to not challenging the legisla- 
tion directly in the Supreme Court of Canada 
by constitutional reference. 


Mr. Lewis: Supplementary: Since the in- 
sight and intelligence of our senior public 
servants lose some of their natural genius in 
the simple banal expression in this document 
of whether or not something is ultra vires, 
could the Attorney General perhaps table 
the background materials and cases on which 
these particular findings were based and the 
interpretation which accompanies them, I 
assume? 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: No, Mr. Speaker, I 
can't undertake to do that simply because 
it’s been the practice for many years in this 
province not to table opinions that are given 
by law officers of the Crown to the govern- 
ment. I think it’s a practice that should be 
followed because I think it’s important that 
they feel in no way—well, I think they 
should be encouraged to give the best pos- 
sible opinion, in the first instance, in a way 
which is confidential in order to encourage a 
free flow of opinion. In certain areas, not 
so much in this particular area, but obviously 
many of these areas are of a highly contro- 
versial nature. I think it’s a practice that 


should be followed. 


Mr. Lewis: It is a statement of such depth 
and rare insight, I thought there must be 
some substance. 


Mr. S. Smith: Supplementary: Since the 
Attorney General now says that he has this 
legal opinion and sees no point to him as 
Attorney General urging the federal govern- 
ment to take any particular course of action, 
is he aware that the Premier, when he an- 
nounced this seeking of legal opinion, said: 
“It would be our expectation that the fed- 
eral government would be prepared to 
initiate such a challenge should they have 
an opinion which deems its provisions to be 
unconstitutional’? Now that there is such an 
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opinion, which his officers have prepared, is 
he prepared to urge the federal government 
to challenge this legislation since some of 
these provisions seem to be deemed to be 
unconstitutional? 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Again, I am _ not 
privy to any conversations that may well 
have taken place between the Prime Minister 
of Canada and the Premier of Ontario pre- 
ceding the announcement of the federal gov- 
ernment’s intention, and I think any such 
question should be directed to the Premier. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. member for—Lake- 
shore with a supplementary. 

Mr, Lawlor: Lakeshore. 
before, Mr. Speaker. 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: He is trying to forget. 

Mr. Lewis: A former colleague of yours, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Lawlor: Does the Attorney General 
intend to take intervener proceedings in the 
one or more actions which are being pursued 
in the lower courts at the present time; that 
is the courts below the Supreme Court of 
Canada, which are considered lower— 


‘We thave met 


Mr. Lewis: By the puisne judges. 


Mr. Lawlor: Yes, the puisne judges—in 
the province of Quebec or elsewhere? The 
Attorney General can intervene. Would he 
do so? 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: No, we cannot inter- 
vene in the lower courts. 


ACTIVITIES OF RCMP 


Mr. S. Smith: I have a new question— 
again, though, to the Attorney General: In 
view of the actions which came to light on 
Friday and on the weekend, the. RCMP 
having raided the headquarters of a legiti- 
mate political party, and in view of the 
abhorrence which I am sure all members of 
the House feel regarding that and the threat 
to civil liberties that is represented therein, 
will the Attorney General give the House 
some chance to express itself or will he ex- 
press on behalf of all of us to the federal 
government the severe way in which we in 
this House regard this very unfortunate and, 
to my way of belief, very dangerous breach 
of fundamental civil liberties? 

Will he convey this message in one way or 
another, or give us a chance to convey it, to 
the federal government and to all involved, 
and can he tell us whether or not he intends 
to release the report of a special Ontario 
Police Commission investigation of the Praxis 


break inP 
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Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Dealing first with the 
second part or really what was a separate 
question by the Leader of the Opposition, I 
wish to assure the House that when we have 
a final report, I will certainly be releasing the 
relevant contents of the report to the House; 
the findings that have been made by the 
Ontario Police Commission. 

In relation to the concern expressed by the 
Leader of the Opposition in relation to the 
news reports of the reported break-in by the 
RCMP into the Parti Québecois headquarters 
in the province of Quebec, all I can say is 
that of course I share the concern of the 
Leader of the Opposition, but certainly I 
don’t think I am in a position to either assist 
or hinder the other members of the House 
from expressing a similar view. 


Mr. S. Smith: By way of supplementary, 
since the Attorney General mentions that he 
will let us have the complete or final report 
regarding the Praxis break-in at some point, 
and since he now has some preliminary re- 
port, can he assure this House that there 
were not illegalities committed by the RCMP 
or Metro police in that Praxis break-in, based 
on the preliminary report that he already has? 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: First of all, I want 
to make it quite clear that I don’t intend to 
table the complete report as a police report 
because, for example, the preliminary report 
contains many statements based on hearsay 
and unfounded allegations. As a matter of 
fact—well, I don’t think I wish to pursue 
that but, yes, I certainly will advise the 
members of the House as to the conclusions 
of the report. 

I can state quite emphatically that, on the 
basis of the interim report I have received, 
there is no evidence whatsoever of the 
involvement of any police force—RCMP, 
Metro Toronto Police department or any 
other police department—in this break-in. 


Mr. Samis: Supplementary: Since the min- 
ister's statements regarding Bill 101 have a 
very obvious political consequence in Quebec 
that we will all see tomorrow, doesn’t he 
think it would be advisable in the interests 
of national unity that he would make an 
equally strong statement on this violation of 
human rights in Quebec to show his concern 
for the Quebec people? 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: I am not sure that 
I followed the question in its entirety. I 
assume the question was directed towards 
the reported RCMP break-in. I thought I 
made myself quite clear. The Leader of the 
Opposition expressed his concern in a very 
definite fashion, and I thought I made it quite 
clear that I share his concern. 


Mr. Samis: Is the minister going to issue 
a separate statement of his own? 


Hon. Mr. McMurtry: I am sorry, I didn’t 
catch that. 


Mr. Lewis: May I ask a supplementary? I 
want to come to this more particularly with 
the Solicitor General in a moment. But per- 
haps I can ask the Attorney General, does he 
not think that it might be appropriate for the 
senior provincial law officer of the Crown in 
this province and, therefore, of any of the 
other provinces in a sense, to request of the 
federal government, an actual inquiry into 
what occurred? Has it occurred to him to re- 
quest of the federal government some indica- 
tion of the RCMP’s activities in this province? 
Does he feel himself sufficiently apprised of 
what they are about in the province of On- 
tarioP 

Hon. Mr. McMurtry: Yes, I do. I think the 
leader of the New Democratic Party is quite 
correct when he suggests that some of these 
questions should be directed to the Solicitor 
General. I can say that I have been party to 
ongoing discussions between other provincial 
Attorneys General and the federal Solicitor 
General and the federal Minister of Justice. I 
must state that insofar as RCMP operations 
are concerned in this province I have found 
they have been most co-operative in advising 
us at any given time what the nature of their 
operations is. The relationship in this prov- 
ince, quite frankly, has been somewhat better 
than the relationship that has existed in other 
provinces. I think this has something to do 
with the commanding officer in this province. 
Hopefully, the relationship, which has been a 
very good one during the two years that I 
have served in my present capacity, will con- 
tinue. But it is one that must continue to be 
of concern to all of us. 


RCMP TORONTO STAFF 


Mr. Lewis: A question of the Solicitor 
General: Rumour has it from usually reliable 
sources that there has been a significant jump 
in the RCMP staff complement in the Metro- 
politan Toronto area over the last four or 
five years. By significant, I mean double or 
treble what it was in 1972. Has that been 
brought to the attention of the Solicitor 
General? Is that valid, and if so, what are 
they doing? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes, I think that is 
correct. I don’t have the exact figures on the 
various strengths of the RCMP, but it is 
noted by us with some—I guess reserve is the 
best word— 


Mr. Lewis: Some what? 
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Hon. Mr. MacBeth: -—reserve by the 
Ontario Provincial Police that perhaps the 
RCMP is expanding when we are trying to 
hold the OPP at its present strength for 
the various reasons we all know about here. 


Mr. MacDonald: Are they filling the gap? 
Mr. Warner: They may visit your office. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Let me continue. As 
the Attorney General has said, we have close 
co-operation with the RCMP. By way of good- 
will, I have toured their establishment down 
there. They invited me and they explained 
some of their operations to me. It went further 
than just a social visit. I am not suggesting 
that I know all that they are doing in the 
area of the security of Canada. That is still 
their prime concern and they are carrying 
on in that responsibility, but again, I believe, 
with close co-operation with our Metropolitan 
Toronto police as well as our OPP. We have 
engaged in a great many joint force opera- 
tions in the way of organized crime, as I 
have reported to this House. 

I have had no incidents brought to my 
attention where either the Metro police or 
the OPP have been concerned with the man- 
ner of their operations in any way. As I say, 
I do know that they have increased their 
force considerably and that they are getting 
perhaps into other fields, such as organized 
crime, with our encouragement and _ co- 
operation. But as to what all the additional 
strength they have today that they didn’t 
have three or four years ago is being used 
for, I don’t have that breakdown. 


[2:30] 


Mr. Lewis: Supplementary: Could the min- 
ister check out and advise the House whether 
it is true that they ve jumped in complement 
from some 200 or 250 in 1972 to between 
600 and 800 in 1977—actual officers involved? 
And could he perhaps find out what the ex- 
tent of responsibility and activity is? 

Perhaps some of us, in the light of recent 
events, would feel a little better if the in- 
digenous police forces, the Metro police 
force and the OPP, seemed to have the upper 
hand. That goes right back to the days when 
Arthur Wishart was reassuring us during the 
War Measures Act. It would be useful if the 
minister could report to the House. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I'll be glad to attempt 
to get that information. I don’t believe it will 
be regarded by them as confidential, but 
subject to that, I'll do my best anyway to 
get the information. 


Mr. Lewis: If they regard you as left of 
centre, anything will be confidential. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Supplementary: When the 
Solicitor General is obtaining that informa- 
tion, will he also attempt to obtain for us, 
the changes in the force which have resulted 
from differing responsibilities in matters of 
immigration and drug control? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That will be included. 


LAYOFF OF NICKEL WORKERS 


Mr. Lewis: Could I ask in the broadest 
sense for the Premier to comment on the 
discussions he has had with a delegation 
from Sudbury over the Inco matter and any 
further substance he would wish to bring to 
the attention of the House? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Yes, Mr. Speaker. I guess 
one might refer to it as the Sudbury com- 
mittee—it was in to see me this morning, 
It is made up of the chairman of the region, 
the mayor of Sudbury, representatives of the 
unions of the labour congress, and the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Nixon: Not Elmer Sopha? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: No, I don’t believe that 
the former member for Sudbury was there. 
And knowing him as well as I do, if he had 
been I could not have forgotten his presence. 
Mr. Sopha was not there. 

They put before us, I thought, a very con- 
structive and creative series of suggestions. 
They didn’t relate to the specifics of Inco in 
terms of the layoff. The meeting really was 
based on what they felt they could do with 
government help, et cetera, in terms of assur- 
ing the longer term future of the community. 
I think they had eight or nine different ques- 
tions they wished to raise with us. Two or 
three of them, I thought, were quite positive 
in terms of having practical application fairly 
shortly. 

I told the chairman of the region and the 
other members of the delegation that the 
government would review these immediately 
to see what we could do to react to them. 
There was one suggestion, as I recall it, that 
related to the establishment of some form of 
ongoing committee or task force, where they 
asked for some provincial involvement and 
federal government involvement. This would 
relate to the longer term economic prospects 
of the Sudbury basin. 

I thought that this was helpful. They 
wished to chair this particular task force if 
it were established. There was also some 
discussion, but we didn’t bring it to any sort 
of conclusion as to the possibility of trans- 
porting workers from Inco to the potential 
jobs in Elliot Lake. I think the union repre- 
sentatives there didn’t wish to pursue that at 
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this moment until some of their discussions 
with Inco on other matters were resolved. So 
it was put on the table, but I think it was 
agreed that for the next few days it wouldn’t 
be moved into any area of finality at all. 

There was a suggestion as well with 
respect to one or two other parts of provin- 
cial government involvement. The question of 
location of government offices and so on. I’m 
sure the leader of the New Democratic Party 
is familiar with a number of these suggestions 
and I have undertaken with the chairman 
of the region to get back to him and his 
committee just as soon as possible. I found 
it a very positive and constructive sort of 
meeting in light of all of the circumstances, 
and we will be pursuing it with them just 
as sOOn as We can. 

Mr. Lewis: By way of supplementary, does 
the Premier know, or did he realize, that as 
recently as yesterday, the senior vice-presi- 
dent of Inco, Dr. Walter Curlook, mirrored 
not at all the confidence and assurance that 
the Premier put to the House on Friday 
after his discussion with the chairman of the 
board, about the future of Inco in Sudbury, 
and would make no commitments at all 
about the maintenance of the work force and 
what might happen in 1978? Has the 
Premier’s office progressed any further with 


that? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: In pursuing that, I have 
a statement made by the same doctor in an 
exclusive interview with the Toronto Star 
which appeared on Saturday. He made a 
statement on Saturday afternoon in which he 
dealt with this matter and I think the point 
made in the interview, or at least what was 
reported, was the question of the layoffs here 
and the question of possible layoffs in 
Guatemala and Indonesia. 

The same Dr. Walter Curlook indicated 
that the decision with respect to Inco’s oper- 
ation here did not relate to the situation in 
either Guatemala or Indonesia. I think he has 
suggested that—as with some of us on occa- 
sion—the full import of what he was saying 
did not, perhaps, reflect itself with total 
accuracy in the interview that I read in, I 
think, Saturday’s Toronto Star. 


Mr. Kerrio: Supplementary: In regard to 
the grave situation that exists, was there any 
indication by a senior Inco official that the 
jobs were protected in Guatemala and Indo- 
nesia for fear of nationalization of the mines 
there, and that no such fear exists here? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I rather think this was in 
the article by the same gentleman, although 
I may be wrong. And as I say, I have a 
copy because I was concerned about the 


statement that Dr. Curlook gave to CFTO 
and the Toronto Star on Saturday afternoon. 
In that statement he makes it very clear that 
the two were not related. 


Mr. Lewis: Does the Premier have a time- 
table for getting back to the region of 
Sudbury on the various particulars they 
raised with him? Is there a date at which 
he will inform them of procedures? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: We didn’t say yes, by 
this Wednesday or Thursday, but I told them 
that we would pursue it as rapidly as pos- 
sible, although I know that in the context 
of some issues some members will say that 
could mean weeks or months. I would assure 
members of the House in the context of this 
particular issue that when I say as rapidly 
as possible, that would be the precise in- 
terpretation that should be given to that 
phrase. 

Mr. Breithaupt: Supplementary: Since the 
Premier has said that the items were not 
apparently related, would the Premier, in 
reviewing an article in Forbes magazine, 
dated October 1, 1977, inquire of Mr. Chuck 
Baird, apparently the president—who was 
quoted to have said, “If Inco is forced to cut 
future production, Carter, the Inco chairman, 
will probably choose to do so in Canada, 
which on the surface seems illogical because 
Canadian nickel is cheaper to mine. The 
problem is that less pure nickel from laterite 
mines has more customer appeal; besides, 
governments like Indonesia do not look kindly 
on cutbacks in their countries.” 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I would be delighted to 
check this out. There have been a number of 
statements made to a number of various pub- 
lications. While I am prepared to check out 
this particular statement—it has been raised 
here before by one of the members from 
Sudbury, as a matter of fact—I think that, 
hopefully, by Thursday when the leaders 
meet we will, as I have indicated, have some 
terms of reference for the standing resources 
development committee 


Mr. Lewis: Seriously—the House leader? 
Hon. Mr. Davis: The House leaders. 
Mr. Lewis: Oh, good. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Matters of this kind are 
very relevant issues for the resources de- 
velopment committee to raise, and I would 
hope the terms of reference would allow that 
sort of question. 

However, I would be delighted to check 
out Mr. Baird’s statement for the hon. mem- 
ber for Kitchener. As I say, I have been 
dealing primarily with Mr. Carter and two 
other senior people from Inco and there may 
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be some contradictions on occasion; I don’t 
know; but I will do my best to clarify them 
for the understanding of members of the 
House. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I should correct my ques- 
tion to the effect that while the view of the 
writer of the article who was interviewing 
these gentlemen was as said by me, it may 
not have been the exact comment of Mr. 
Baird. 


Mr. Speaker: Before we get to new ques- 
tions, I'm going to recognize the hon. Chair- 
man of Management Board with an answer 
to a question asked previously. 


INCREASE IN EDUCATION ESTIMATES 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I believe on Thursday 
afternoon the hon. member for London 
North (Mr. Van Horne inquired of the 
House leader (Mr. Welch) if there was an 
explanation that can be offered to this House 
for the increase in the Education estimates 
which were debated and approved, at least 
by committee, an increase between the end 
of June and the end of September of some 
$103 million. 

The amount that is shown in the com- 
parative performance budgetary expenditure 
quarterly reports tabled on September 30 is 
just that. It’s an outline of performance, or 
an estimate. Actually, it shows the anticipated 
changes in revenue and expenditures. That 
amount in education is primarily the amount 
that the latest actuarial report on the teachers’ 
superannuation fund showed was in arrears, 
about $106 million. That is again an estimate. 
We haven’t got the final figure, but I would 
expect when that figure has been produced, 
the amount that is required, less any amounts 
of underspending in the ministry, will be 
dealt with by the minister in supplementary 
estimates, 

Mr. Van Horne: I would ask, then, in the 
light of the minister’s reply: Does the amount 
of money that was indicated in the estimates 
—that is, the amount of $105,245,000—really 
now total $208 million? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Would the hon. member 
repeat thatP I wasn’t keeping track of the 
figures. 

Mr. Van Horne: The earlier estimate was 
$105,245,000. This is on vote 3003 in the 
supplementary. I’m asking the minister, 
should that figure now be $208 million? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Approximately. 

Mr. Van Horne: A further supplementary, 
if I might: In the light of this, I find it rather 
disturbing because if we multiplied it out for 
the time remaining in the year, we could 
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come up with an additional $200 million or 
$300 million. 


Mr. Speaker: I don’t hear a question yet. 


Mr. Van Horne: The question is: Does the 
minister perceive a need for an annual 
actuarial valuation rather than a valuation 
every three years? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I guess that question 
should properly be directed to the Minister 
of Education (Mr. Wells). But various funds 
have various dates for actuarial updating, if 
I can put it that way, and in the past I think 
the time spans have been correct. However, 
one of the reasons that the royal commission 
has been set up to look into pension funds— 
and we're making some internal studies our- 
selves—is that the rate of inflation, the very 
large annual increases in salaries, and the fact 
that in the teachers’ case their pensions are 
based on their best seven years have meant 
a very large increase in the unfunded liability, 
which happens every time there’s a salary 
increase. 


Mr. Lewis: You are just impossible. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: So it may well be that we 
should be looking at more frequent actuarial 
studies. 


Mr. Lewis: That's why they call you 
Mikoyan, you will be here forever. 


TTC FUNDING 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Speaker, my question 
is to the Minister of Transportation and Com- 
munications. In view of tomorrow's Metro 
council meeting to discuss transit fares, will 
the minister now tell us whether the pro- 
vincial subsidy is conditional on the 70 per 
cent fare box rate? In other words, what 
objection does he have to letting Metro de- 
cide itself, in these days when we want 
more autonomy for our municipality, what 
proportion of TTC costs will be borne by the 
municipal taxpayer and what amount will be 
covered by the fare box? 

[2:45] 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m happy to clarify what 
appears to be some kind of an uncertainty in 
certain people’s minds as to the conditions of 
the provincial subsidy. First of all, to answer 
the hon. member’s second question, I have 
no objection whatsoever to Metro council’s 
deciding how it wishes to raise its share of 
the cost of operating the TTC. 

The suggested target for Metropolitan 
Toronto is that 72.5 per cent of operating 
revenue should be raised in the fare box. We 
establish our subsidy based on 50 per cent 
of that remaining above the target, which is 
13%4 per cent of total operating cost. In addi- 
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tion to that, there are two or three other sub- 
sidies available to municipalities under certain 
circumstances, one being the start-up cost of 
a major new facility. There is considerable 
additional money going to Metro this year 
and for the next three years to pay the addi- 
tional start-up costs for the Spadina subway 
until it matures. 

In addition to that, there are some other 
smaller amounts that are available to munic- 
ipalities—I don’t believe it affects Metro— 
where there is a growth rate above a certain 
percentage or where new routes are estab- 
lished. Actually, it works out this year, I 
believe, that with the additional subsidies our 
subsidy will be about 15 per cent of the total 
operating cost of the TTC, that is, the 13% 
per cent plus the additional qualifications 
under other provisions of the guidelines. 

That is not a conditional grant. It is paid 
to the municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. 
The only condition is that that grant cannot 
be more than 75 per cent of its total operat- 
ing deficit. In other words, I can think of 
a smaller municipality that raises about 80 
per cent of its operating costs out of the fare 
box, that municipality would have a target 
of 50 per cent. If we were to pay 25 per 
cent, which would be the standard grant for 
that municipality, the grant plus its fare box 
revenue would be more than the operating 
costs, In that case, our grant cannot be 
more than 65 per cent of the deficit. Other 
than that, there is no condition. 

Mrs. Campbell: Supplementary: I take it 
that what the minister is saying—and am I 
correct in taking 'this—that he is basing his 
performance, as it were, upon that formula 
but not necessarily determining that this 
is the formula that the Metropolitan govern- 
ment must take in order to finance its opera- 
tion. If the minister is saying that, how can 
he then provide us with the kind of defini- 
tion of his financial responsibility, except as 
it relates to that percentage?P 

I'm sorry if I haven’t followed the min- 
ister but I don’t understand him. He can say 
that his formula is based upon that per- 
centage and, if it is, then is he not indirectly 
dictating to Metro how it is going to raise 
its funds? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, I don’t believe we 
are dictating at all. As I have stated, our 
basic formula operating subsidy for Metro- 
politan Toronto is 13.75 per cent of total 
operating costs, That is payable. 

To get into another example, in a munic- 
ipality that has a population of under 100,000 
its target is 50 per cent. In that case, we 
pay 25 per cent of its operating costs. There 
are many of those municipalities that do not 
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meet the 50 per cent target from the fare 
box, my own being one, but may get 35 
per cent or 40 per cent of their operating 
costs out of the fare box. We still pay the 
25 per cent. The municipal council involved 
makes tthe decision as to how that is made 
up. 
Ms. Bryden: Supplementary: I would like 
to ask the minister whether he thinks that a 
subsidy of 13.75 per cent, or even 15 per 
cent, in Metro Toronto, is adequate to im- 
plement the provincial commitment which it 
made three or four years ago to shift the 
emphasis from roads to public transit and, 
in the long run, to save money on roads and 
reduce the congestion and the pollution in 
the big cities? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, Mr. Speaker, I think 
that it is most reasonable and that it meets 
our objective of giving a great deal higher 
emphasis to public transit. I believe our 
transit operating subsidies this year will be 
something in the neighbourhood of $60 mil- 
lion, which is about eight to nine per cent 
above those of last year. 

Mr. Warner: How much is for roads and 
how much for highways? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: At the same time, there is 
no increase this year in moneys available 
for municipal road construction, although 
there will be a modest increase in the 
moneys available for municipal road main- 
tenance. I would point out that adequate 
maintenance of the municipal road system 
is equally important, if not more so, for the 
operation of a transit system as it is for the 
automobile. What the hon. member forgets 
is that the major ‘portion of transit in the 
province of Ontario now, and perhaps for a 
great many years in the future, is and will 
be the bus which runs on roads. 

Mr. Nixon: You must be building a model. 

Mr. S. Smith: Supplementary: Is the min- 
ister prepared to say, in view of the debate 
going on in Metro and in the city and so 
on, that the government will pay 15 per cent 
of the operating expenses this year, we'll 
set some other dollar figure in future years 
and how Metro chooses to raise the rest of 
the money is Metro's business? Is he pre- 
pared to say that clearly so that everybody 
understands it in view of the impending 
debate in Metro council? 

Hon. ‘Mr. Snow: Mr. Speaker, I don’t know 
how miany times I have to say it— 

Mrs. Campbell: Just say yes. 

Mr. S. Smith. Say yes. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —I’m not going to say 15 
per cent, I'm going to say 13.75 per cent, 
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which has been put in letter form to Chair- 
man Godfrey and the TTC. 


Mr. Warner: Get a new letter writer. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: As far as I’m concerned, 
and I know as far as those ‘gentlemen are 
concerned, there is no uncertainty about it. 
That is it, 

Mr, S. Smith: That is it? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. 


TEA AND COFFEE PRICING 


Mr. Swart: I have a question of the Min- 
ister of Consumer and Commercial Relations. 
In the light of the letters tabled by him today 
from the coffee companies on coffee prices— 
and he’s had some time to look at some of 
them—has he checked the accuracy of the 
somewhat less than impartial information 
which he has received, and has he now ques- 
tioned his colleague, the Minister of Correc- 
tional Services (Mr. Drea) on the information 
which led him to believe that his ministry 
was being ripped off at $2.94 a pound for 
the coffee? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The answer to the 
second question is, no. The answer to the 
first question is that when I write major 
chains such as I have written and _ those 
chains are asked to respond to inquiries from 
the Minister of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations, I tend to accept the facts and fig- 
ures they give me. 


Mr. MacDonald: That’s what the Minister 
of Energy did with the oil companies for 
years. He was led up the garden path. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The members may 
take exception to some of the backup ex- 
planations in the conclusions they draw— 


Mr. Nixon: Your colleague says it’s a ripoff. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: —but I accept the 
figures they have given me. I don't question 
their accuracy on the face of them. 


Mr. Swart: By way of supplementary, 
might it help the minister to change his mind 
about the accuracy if I pointed out that, from 
the few minutes that I have had to look at 
this, there’s an error in the letter which he 
received from General Foods. They say the 
wholesale price in the United States is $3.41 
a pound, and say it was that for some period 
before. Yet during that period, I know that 
Mr. Divine, the manager of the northwestern 
New York Tops supermarket told me they 
were buying it from this company at $3.28 a 
pound, Is the minister aware now that his 
own information shows that from 1975 to 
1977 Nescafé coffee went up in price from 
$1.33 to $4.39 and that that was a $3 in- 
crease? 
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Mr. Speaker: Order. The question has been 
asked. 

Mr. Swart: But that coffee only went up 
$1.50 that was in that package? 

Mr. Speaker: Order. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am no more pre- 
pared to say that General Foods Limited, in 
responding to me, is giving me incorrect in- 
formation than I am prepared to say that the 
gentleman the member spoke to at Tops or 
whatever it is in Buffalo is giving him wrong 
information. He is reporting to me that some- 
one has given him— 

Mr. Warner: The new leader of corporate 
protection—terrific. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Does the member for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere want to listen and 
find out or does he want to just talk to the 
member for Welland-Thorold and see what 
he tells him? 

Mr. Swart: We want you to find out. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Perhaps the member 
would tell his colleagues to be quiet and they 
would hear the answer. I am no more pre- 
pared to say that one is lying than the other, 
although I suppose the member’s proclivity 
may be otherwise. If he wants to tell me that 
he has some information, hearsay though it 
may be, that someone else believes the whole- 
sale price in New York was different, rather 
than splash out something that says, “I be- 
lieve someone is lying’ to me, I would be 
more than happy to write back to General 
Foods and say to them: “My colleague, Mr. 
Swart, informs me such and such. Would 
you care to comment?” 

At the same time perhaps the member will 
be kind enough to write his friend at Tops 
discount in Buffalo and tell him what General 
Foods says and invite him to comment 
further. 

Mr. Lewis: Just two months ago you were 
a heretic. 

Mr. Philip: Supplementary: Can the minis- 
ter inform the House why, if he is so open 
to impartial investigation, his investigators 
have not availed themselves of the informa- 
tion that the member for Welland-Thorold 
and I have collected, despite constant offers 
to make this information available to him? 
And can the minister inform us of the 
absence of any report from the AIB? Would 
he be willing to table the questions he’s asked 
from the AIB and their reply to ascertain 
whether or not they have in fact withheld 
information from his ministry? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The answer is that the 
material was just distributed a few hours ago 
by my ministry and through sheer inadvert- 
ence, the AIB letter was not reproduced or 
distributed. I think it should be by now. 
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LIQUOR LICENCE REGULATIONS 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Speaker, would it be 
possible to obtain a response from two minis- 
ters for my question? 

Mr. Haggerty: You will probably get two 
different answers. 

Mr. McKessock: I will direct my question 
to the Minister of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations, but I would also like to have a 
response from the Minister of Industry and 
Tourism (Mr. Bennett). 

Mr. Lewis: Good luck. 

Mr. McKessock: Is the Minister of Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations aware that 
if a person who is running a successful tourist 
business obtains a resort liquor licence, he 
must close down his complete operation for 
at least two months each year to comply with 
the regulations? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: If the member would 
like to give me some specifics of the resort in 
question, I will see if I can find out what 
occurs in the circumstances. 


Mr. McKessock: Supplementary: In view of 
the fact that either the Act or the regulations 
state that a resort operator must close down 
completely for two months to comply with 
the regulations, does the minister feel that 
this is fair in a province where we are trying 
to encourage tourism as a year-round busi- 
ness? If he does, I would like him to tell me 
why. If he doesn’t, I would like him to tell 
me when he would make the necessary 
changes to allow such an operator to close 
down only the liquor part of his business, 
and not the rest of the business for the two 
months, so that he will be able to carry on 
in a normal fashion. 

[3:00] 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I will be happy to 
look into it and report back to the hon. 
member. 

Mr. Lewis: Sure, you could send some 
letters out. Youre kind of the minister of 
collected correspondence, aren’t you? 

Mr. McKessock: Could I ask the Minister 
of Industry and Tourism— 

Mr. Speaker: You're only entitled to one 
question at a time. 

Mr. MacDonald: The minister is becoming 
the Dear Abby of Queen’s Park. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can’t solve your 
problems; forget it. 

Mr. MacDonald: I don’t want you to. You 
are overburdened. 

Mr. Lewis: You had a few radical twitches 
a few months ago. Boy, have they taken you 
in. What a transition! 
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Mr. Speaker: Order. The hon. member for 
Carleton East has the floor. 


HYDRO CONTRACTS 


Ms. Gigantes: I have a question for the 
Minister of Energy. Is the minister now pre- 
pared to table the contract signed between 
Ontario Hydro and Gulf Minerals Canada 
Limited for the purchase of the 3.7 million 
pounds of yellowcake uranium for 1980 to 
1985? 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: No. 
Mr. Lewis: Aha! Why not? 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: Because, as I indicated 
previously, I am pursuing the procedure 
involved. I have half of the information. I 
am not prepared at this time to give a 
definitive answer in terms of the tabling. 


Mr. Lewis: The minister usually works by 
halves. I am surprised. 


Mr. Reed: Is there a contract or is it 
just in the minister’s head? 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: I can assure the hon. 
member that I am not going to table my 
head in this Legislature. 


Mr. Warner: Why not? 


Mr. Reid: We won't be able to tell the 
difference. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Another empty answer. 


Mr. Speaker: Order. The hon. Minister of 
Energy has the answer to two questions 
asked previously. 


NANTICOKE PLANT 


Hon. J. A. Taylor: On Monday, October 
17, the member for Halton-Burlington (Mr. 
Reed) asked me in the Legislature how much 
had been spent this year on repairs at Nan- 
ticoke generating plant, the approximate per- 
centage of those repairs underwritten by the 
equipment suppliers through warranty, and 
what percentage of the repair costs would be 
passed on to electric power consumers. 

On July 31, 1974, seven months after the 
expiry of warranty, the No. 2 generator at 
Ontario Hydro’s Nanticoke power station was 
destroyed by fire. The fire was attributed to 
the malfunction of an end bell on the 
generator. Ontario Hydro had a fire insurance 
policy and a machinery breakdown policy on 
this unit, each subject to a $500,000 de- 
ductible clause. Hydro’s loss in consequence 
of this fire is therefore covered by the in- 
surance and the cost of repairs is being paid 
by the insurance company, except for the 
deductible amounts and some items that were 
not insurable. 
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The estimated cost of repairs on No. 2 
generator was $6,867,000; $5,046,000 was 
recoverable on the machinery breakdown in- 
surance and a further $586,000 was recover- 
able on the fire insurance. Together, the in- 
surance recovery amounts to $5,632,000 or 
82 per cent of the loss. The other 18 per 
cent of the loss includes $500,000 deductible 
on each of the policies and $235,000 of un- 
insurable items. 

In pursuing recovery of their loss from 
Howden and Parsons company, the insurance 
company will also seek recovery for On- 
tario Hydro of the $1,235,000. If this action 
is successful, then none of the loss occasioned 
by the No. 2 unit will be sustained by Hydro. 
If it is unsuccessful, then the cost to On- 
tario Hydro, and ultimately to its users, will 
be $1,235,000. 

All other units at Nanticoke generating 
station, except No. 2, which was virtually 
replaced, are being modified. This work in- 
volves replacement of end bells, fittings of 
new wedges in the winding slots, and inspec- 
tion and removal of cracks in the rotor forg- 
ings. This work is being carried out by 
Howden and Parsons coincident with over- 
haul and other work requiring shutdowns in 
order to minimize disruption of operations. 

Up to the present time, Howden and Par- 
sons have submitted no bills and no payments 
have been made to them in regard to these 
modifications. 

Ontario Hydro’s position is that the equip- 
ment contained basic design faults and 
Hydro doesnot intend to pay for the cor- 
rections of these basic design faults regard- 
less of whether the one-year guarantee period 
had or had not elapsed. 


Mr. Reed: Supplementary: Do those figures 
include the cost of the replacement of the 
hangers which had crystallized and had to be 
replaced? And does the minister not think 
that a 12-month warranty on a piece of 
aachinery of this magnitude is rather 
pathetic? 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: T'll check in connection 
with the hangers, because that’s a distinct 
problem, as the member appreciates. As to 
the length of the warranty, I gather that’s 
a common commercial practice, but I agree 
that it does seem limited in terms of the 
magnitude of the capital outlay. 


Mr. S. Smith: Supplementary: Is the min- 
ister aware that the entire Bruce B heavy 
water plant carries with it only a 12-month 
warranty, and does the think that in view 
of that capital outlay, which is considerably 
more than the few million he is talking 
about, that Hydro has been lax in not obtain- 
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ing proper warranty on behalf of the citizens 
of Ontario? 

Hon, J. A. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, I think 
the Leader of the Opposition is again speak- 
ing in general terms. If he would be precise 
about the particular piece of equipment he 
is speaking of, regardless of the— 

Mr. S. Smith: The whole thing. 

Mr. Reed: The whole plant? 

Mr. S. Smith: Twelve months. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: If you want to put a 
warranty on every item in your building—all 
the labour and material—then I think that’s 
a little ridiculous. 

Mr. Warner: They should guarantee the 
minister for a year. With our luck we'd get 
a replacement. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: If the member is talk- 
ing about the total cost—$1.3 billion in terms 
of the two plants, B and D-—I think he'll 
agree that you must specify in regard to the 
particular items that have no warranty. 

Mr. S. Smith: Twelve months is the longest 
then. Check the contract. 

Hon. J. A. Taylor: The hon. member 
doesn’t understand. I find it very difficult 
talking to him. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, please. The minister 
has answered the initial supplementary and 
that’s sufficient. The hon. member for Sarnia 
with a new question. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Mr. Blundy: I have a question for the 
Minister of Consumer and Commercial Re- 
lations, What is the minister’s response to 
Professor Edward Belobaba’s article in the 
current issue of the Osgoode Hall Journal, 
in which he charges that Ontario’s consumer 
law is a name-only legislative gesture— 

Mr. Samis: It is true. 

Mr. Blundy: —and that most consumers, 
including many judges, are unaware of the 
existence or scope of operation of the Busi- 
ness Practices Act because the government 
is distributing a four-page pamphlet on a 
limited basis instead of publicizing it 
properly? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Firstly, the good 
professor—to give him the benefit of the 
doubt—has reacted a bit too much to some 
of the publicity that other jurisdictions take 
the pains of generating when they are doing 
only what my office does routinely every day, 
and that is effect a lot of restitution for 
consumers. Within our own office building, 
as a matter of fact, when they have people 
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in who have been treated unfairly, they call 
in those persons who've dealt unfairly, have 
a long chat with them, point out what may 
have been wrong and invite them to con- 
sider, very carefully, making restitution to 
those who have been badly dealt with. 


Mr. S. Smith: Why keep them secret? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Where the business- 
man decides that it would be appropriate to 
rebate the money, some of the other juris- 
dictions, in similar circumstances, give out 
press releases as though an enormous accom- 
plishment had been effected that particular 
day; therefore, there’s a lot of publicity given 
to that act. 

The trade-off that you make for that is 
that it removes some of the motivation for 
that particular businessman to make the 
restitution, and it encourages more court 
actions as a result. The approach we take 
here is that the important thing is to get 
restitution for the aggrieved person. As we 
stand here, there may be several people over 
in my office who are, in fact, getting money 
back; and we are doing it without publicity 
so that the process can go on more easily, 
more swiftly and more efficiently. 


Mr. Warner: I wouldn’t publicize what you 
do if I were you. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Last year, for ex- 
ample, although the professor doesn’t refer 
to these figures, the ministry effected some 
$1.5 million worth of restitution to con- 
sumers, That's something we have done 
mostly without publicity, because we have 
only issued press releases as a result of 
cease and desist orders and restitution that 
followed, but was not ordered by court atc- 
tions. 


Mr. S. Smith: The ministry hides its light 
under a bushel. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: So we take a bit 
different approach, but I think the lack of 
publicity towards the vast amounts of money 
we effect restitution of should not be con- 
fused with lack of efficiency. 


Mr. Speaker: We have one minute left. 
Do you want a supplementary? 


Mr. Blundy: A short supplementary, Mr. 
Speaker: In view of the minister’s state- 
ment that there are a great many settlements 
in this field, why does the ministry not pub- 
licize the Act more widely so that many 
people of Ontario who are not aware of 
it fe be able to get some help from this 
Act! 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Subject to some 
budgetary restrictions we have, and that is 
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something that is under active consideration. 
It’s a concern we have. 


MOTIONS 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Hon. Mr. Welch moved that an order 
for the consideration of the report of the 
Select Committee on Highway Safety, which 
was tabled on October 17, 1977, be placed 
on the order paper for Thursday evening 
next, November 3. 


Motion agreed to. 


INTERIM SUPPLY 


Hon, Mr. Auld on behalf of Hon. Mr. 
McKeough moved resolution No. 4. 


Resolved: That the authority of the Treas- 
urer of Ontario granted on March 31, 1977, 
to pay the salaries of the civil servants and 
other necessary payments pending the voting 
of supply for the period commencing April 
1, 1977, be extended to March 31, 1978, 
such payments to be charged to the proper 
appropriation following the voting of supply. 


Mr. Peterson: Mr. Speaker, speaking briefly 
to ‘this matter, the government at this point 
is asking for supply for a five-month period. 
As we thave debated on many occasions 
previous to this occasion, we don’t feel that 
five month’s supply is necessary at this time, 
but rather than create a major fuss we are 
going to support the motion at this time. 

I think, however, it’s important to put 
on the record two or three things that we 
feel very strongly at this time. Here we are 
voting supply at the very last date possible; 
at the end of this month, we are voting for 
another five months. I think it is reasonable 
to expect, concomitant with some of the re- 
commendations of my colleagues previously, 
that we can have supply for a three-month 
period. What this resolution necessarily im- 
plies is that we will probably not be back 
in this House until March, some five months 
from now. We think that’s far too long, 
and it relates very much to the number of 
days that this House sits and the number 
of hours that this House sits. 

We think that it’s been very poorly or- 
ganized in this last year, and to that end we 
share some of the views of the member for 
York South (Mr. MacDonald) in a speech 
that he made last week. 

We come back here for a very short 
period of time during a year and we jam a 
whole bunch of things into a very com- 
pressed period. We’re sitting three nights 
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a week, plus committees on Wednesdays. 
Were always fighting for an extra day. We're 
going to have a holiday next week on Friday 
because of Remembrance Day. We're going 
to have to compact and readjust the sittings 
of this House to conform with the pressures 
of getting through this heavy legislative 
schedule. 

In our judgement, it’s been very poorly 
handled. In our judgement, we should not be 
giving five months supply at this time. We 
should probably be giving something more 
like three months at a time so that these 
things can be kept under better legislative 
scrutiny. 

[3:15] 

We think at the very least this House 
should be called back sometime in February 
to get on with the business of this province. 
These matters have been discussed at great 
length. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You won't be going 
to Florida then. 


Mr. Peterson: 
probably. 


Mr. Nixon: The minister may be on the 
other side of the world, if we're lucky. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The oftener you do that 
the better for us. 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: Order. 


Mr. Breithaupt: You can go and take your 
barber with you. 

Mr. Peterson; And your own personal 
sheriff and everything else. 

These arguments have been made many 
times before. I just want to put on the 
record that we are not very happy about the 
way this has been organized. I would hope 
that the government House leader would take 
this under advisement when he is structur- 
ing the business for the next session. Our 
party hopes we are back early and that we 
can have a reasonable schedule so that things 
are accomplished sanely, intelligently and 
with more thought than one is able to pro- 
vide in frequent circumstances under these 
compressed hearings when we're constantly 
rushed to find a_ half-hour there, or 15 
minutes here or there to make up the re- 
quired number of sittings. When we’re only 
doing legislation one day a week, and that 
under great pressure, we think it’s incum- 
bent upon the government House leader 
with the co-operation of our House leader 
and the New Democratic House leader, to 
work out a far more sane and _ intelligent 
schedule. 

We don’t think this kind of supply motion 
is necessary, even though, as I said, we will 
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support it. I hope in the spirit of co-oper- 
ation under which these comments are offered 
that the government will very seriously take 
them under advisement. We would hope that 
something serious is done about this in the 
very near future. 


Mr. Lewis: I'd like to use just a moment 
to associate our party with the remarks that 
were made by the member for London 
Centre. I’m going to speak as quiescently as 
possible, lest I work myself up to an amend- 
ment in the course of my own remarks, 
which has happened to me from time to 
time, embarrassingly enough. 

Mr. Nixon: We recognize that. 


Mr. Lewis: The hon. member for Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk has moved an amendment on 
previous occasions to reduce it to three 
months. I must say that our inclination would 
have been, however uncomfortable that is 
for the government, to support it. I guess one 
doesn’t always want to do that kind of thing, 
to be trapped into that kind of thing, but 
there are two reasons on the face of it— 
there, I am already starting to lose control, 
I shall temper myself. 

There are two reasons right on the face of 
it why this should receive begrudging sup- 
port, if any. Number one, the government is 
a bunch of the most incompetent economic 
managers around. 

Mr. Reid: You can’t argue with that. 


Mr. Lewis: The government is constantly 
asking for approval of estimate votes for 
sums of money which, by the time we come 
to the end of the term, have jumped by $100 
million, $200 million, $300 million or more. 
Something sticks in the craw to have to stand 
here and give the government a five-months 
extension to supply, knowing that by the 
time it is over the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) 
will have again mutilated the revenue pro- 
jections of the province and proved himself 
again one of the least successful prophets of 
this age or any other, and that we will be 
well over $1.5 billion in debt by March 31, 
1978. 


Mr. Nixon: He is in his own country. 


Mr. Lewis: I want to tell you, Mr. Speaker, 
that this aggravates us. It also can reduce 
my crescendo on the second point which I 
want to make with the government, which is 
simply that the government is systematically 
destroying the way this Legislature works. I 
really do want to say that to the House 
leader, because he is one of the people who 
has tried very hard within minority govern- 
ment to have it function adequately. I respect 
that and acknowledge it, and I think he 
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understands it. As my colleague the member 
for York South pointed out, and as the mem- 
ber for London Centre points out, it is just 
nuts around this place. It just makes no sense 
at all to be sitting in a jurisdiction whose 
budget exceeds $13 billion a year, where the 
government wants to run through 40, 50 or 
60 bills easily—many of them quite sub- 
stantial, not just housekeeping hocus-pocus 
but fundamental and serious matters—in four 
or five months. In those circumstances it’s 
back-breaking to sit here for four or five 
months, it makes no blessed sense. 

We are reducing the parliamentary system 
to an intermittent travesty. It would not kill 
us in this Legislature to sit eight or nine 
months a year. It is wrong to come back here 
as late as we do and sit for so short a 
period of time. 


Mr. Eaton: Look at the empty chairs be- 
hind you. Where are they all? 


Mr. Lewis: Although obviously the New 
Democratic Party would wish not to have 
its celebrated leadership convention disrupted 
by the mere banality of what goes on, it 
wouldn’t hurt us either. I don’t think it would 
offend anyone if we came back in January 
or very early February, let's say February 
5 or 6, rather than the usual inclination of 
coming back three or four or six weeks later, 
causing everybody endless turmoil during the 
course of the year. 

The Chairman of Management Board (Mr. 
Auld)—certainly the House leader—I won't 
speak for the Chairman of Management 
Board, I don’t know him well enough; I’ve 
known him for only 14 years and 1 can 
hardly scrape the surface—but the House 
leader is a more transparent fellow; he wears 
his emotions on his sleeve. It is clear that it 
must offend the House leader that we be sub- 
ject to such excruciatingly bizarre procedures 
in this legislative chamber as pulling all the 
business into four or five months. 

The member for London Centre, typical 
Liberal that he is, takes exception to the 
blessed thing and doesn’t even move an 
amendment to change it. I, a typical New 
Democrat, will do likewise. Nonetheless. we 
are both at fault. There should be a Globe 
and Mail editorial repudiating both opposition 
parties for letting the government get away 
with this nonsense. Finally, at least, we’ve 
registered our sense of irritation. 

All of the other chatter aside, we are really 
undermining the way this House works. 
Were really doing it severe and perhaps long- 
term damage unless the Premier (Mr. Davis) 
can he persuaded to start sitting eight, nine 
or 10 months a year so that the business 
can go through gradually, the ministers don’t 
feel so cramped and pressed, not everybody 


is frantic, and three and four committees 
don’t have to sit at a time. That is not an 
unreasonable request. 

Clearly, this. motion which the Chairman 
of Management Board has put is meant to 
violate that principle, and that’s what's so 
offensive in it. We give him support so re- 
luctant, so begrudging, so unfriendly, that 
we will barely be able to choke forth the 
word “aye” when the motion is called. He 
should take that to his well-disposed heart. 
Yes, it’s there; he’s one of the few who has 
one. 


Hon. (Mr. Auld: Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to say that I'll ensure that the House leader 
is made aware of the remarks that I have 
just listened to. 


Mr. Lewis: Good. 
Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
THE SOLICITOR GENERAL 


(continued) 
House in committee of supply. 


On vote 1603, supervision of police forces 
programs; item 1, Ontario Police Commis- 
sions: 

Mr. Stong: Mr. Chairman, I have a few 
remarks I wanted to make on this particular 
vote. To open, perhaps I can ask a few ques- 
tions with respect to the morale of the police 
forces throughout Ontario, what the police 
commission is doing with respect to ethnic 
problems as they exist in Ontario, and more 
particularly in Toronto; what is the attitude 
of the Ontario Police Commission with re- 
spect to the exchanging of information be- 
tween police forces throughout Ontario, and 
what is the attitude of the Ontario Police 
Commission with respect to the laying of 
charges? I am thinking particularly with re- 
spect to the duplication of charges, the 
numerous charges that arise out of one par- 
ticular instance and appear on the court 
calendars day after day, which would bog 
the courts down, and what the attitude of 
the commission is. 

But first, with respect to the question of 
morale in the police force I directed my 
opening remarks very cursorily to this par- 
ticular item. I am concerned, because it 
would appear to me that the attitude of the 
public towards the police force is perhaps 
not completely undeserved by the police in 
many respects, given the way they treat the 
public on occasion. It calls, perhaps, for a 
person with the wisdom of Solomon, but on 
the other hand perhaps just a little human 
understanding and a human approach to some 
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of these problems would suffice. I would like 
to know, specifically, what training police 
officers receive in terms of dealing with the 
family situations, situations as they develop 
between husbands and wives, and domestic 
disputes that the police officers are called in 
on so frequently. 

Just over the weekend I had occasion to 
receive reports from people who had had 
recent occurrences and recent contact with 
the police. If I just may refer to one situation 
that came to my attention, it perhaps demon- 
strates what I am talking about with respect 
to police and public relations. I think public 
relations with respect to the police are very 
inadequate, perhaps even to the extent that 
they are non-existent, with the exception of 
the police officers who attend at the schools 
and speak to the children with respect to 
safety. 

I would like to read into the record this 
letter, because it seems to me it is a typical 
example of a person who came in contact 
with the Metropolitan Toronto police: again, 
it demonstrates a lack more than an outright 
or overt attempt by the police to be disrup- 
tive. Robert Sexsmith writes to me: “The 
following situation occurred involving my 
relatives and I dealing with three North York 
officers. The reason I am relating this story is 
because I do not agree with the reasons 
justifying the episode as well as the outcome 
of it. 

“I was driving on Yonge Street north to- 
ward my home in Richmond Hill, October 
25, 1977, about 1:30 a.m. My wife and 
brother-in-law were passengers. I was north 
of No. 32 police station on Yonge Street 
when a police officer drove alongside of me 
and signalled me to turn over. I then noticed 
a police cruiser behind me with rotor lights 
flashing. The sergeant approached my car, 
reached in and pulled my headlight switch 
all the way out. He said I was driving with 
my headlights out. I then realized that I was 
only driving with my parking lights on. 

“The other two officers that stopped behind 
me walked up to the side of my car. I was 
asked to produce my licence and ownership, 
then to step out of the car. The officers asked 
me to perform several tests of balance and 
then searched me. I felt I performed all these 
requests adequately. 

“T was asked to sit in the cruiser by one 
of the officers. While I was inside, the other 
officer sat in the cruiser and said I was under 
arrest for impaired driving. He said I was 
going to be taken to the station for a breath 
test. They asked me several questions con- 
cerning the last 24 hours and my activities 


and the amount I had been drinking, as well 
as the length of time. 

“My wife, who had consumed a lesser 
amount of alcohol over a longer period, was 
not allowed to drive the vehicle home after 
requesting to do so. A tow truck arrived and 
removed my car to the pound on LePage 
Street. A taxi was taken by my wife and 
brother-in-law to No. 32 station to await the 
result of the breathalyser. I arrived at No. 32 
station with the officers and was taken to a 
room to be questioned by the two arresting 
officers. 

[3:30] 

“A third officer qualified for the breath 
test was also present. He asked me to per- 
form several reflex and balance tests, then 
left the room. One of the arresting officers 
made a telephone call from the room. I was 
told by him that my court date was set for 
Wednesday, the 26th. 

“This was confusing, because I did not 
have the breath test yet. Several more ques- 
tions followed by the two arresting officers, 
then I was taken to another room where I 
met the third officer to take the breath test. 
The officer familiarized me with the analyser. 
I did not blow over 0.08 which would indi- 
cate my impairment. The officer said I was 
lucky, and free to leave. 

“I went home by taxi, which cost $7. An 
$18 charge to obtain my vehicle from the 
pound the following day was another cost 
borne by myself. We phoned the following 
day to inquire about reimbursement, but 
were told this never occurs. I feel that some 
reimbursement for these costs are in order. 
since my conviction never resulted. There 
was also a great deal of inconvenience and 
tension brought to bear on my relatives and 
myself for what seemed to be inadequate 
justification. 

“This charge is also of greater import to 
myself by the fact that my occupation de- 
pends on my possession of a driver’s licence. 
I think these officers had sufficient justifica- 
tion for taking these serious measures—my 
headlights were out on a well-lit street.” That 
doesn’t make sense, but neither does the sen- 
tence in the letter. 

“Perhaps scrutinizing the actions of the 
officers more thoroughly as well as penalizing 
them for weak judgment, would help prevent 
such aggravating circumstances from occur- 
ring again.” 

That letter was written by a constituent, 
—an ordinary law-abiding citizen I would 
assume, who undergoes a breath test; which 
is within the competent jurisdiction of a police 
officer to conduct. I am not quarrelling with 
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that. The fact of the matter is, this person 
passed the breath test and was not, in fact, 
charged. In fact, he was not even charged 
with driving with only his parking lights on. 
No charges resulted whatsoever. His com- 
plaint is that there was lack of understanding 
and Jack of proper public relations by the 
police department, particularly when the 
breathalyser adequately demonstrated his 
innocence. 

Likewise, he phoned the police station, as 
he has indicated in the letter. He explained 
to me on the phone that the response he got 
was fairly curt, but that he was advised that 
he was not entitled to reimbursement for the 
impounding of his vehicle, even though he 
was innocent of any particular charges. 

I think it can be read from this situation 
that perhaps the public is justified somewhat 
in its hard line towards the police depart- 
ments. I related the incident I observed my- 
self in front of the CNE. We say, sure there 
is always a bad apple in the barrel and it 
colours the rest of the force. Unfortunately, 
that is true. With respect to the relationship 
between police officers and members of the 
public it is my respectful opinion, in sub- 
mission to the minister, that much more can 
be done in this area in dealing with people 
on a more friendly basis, particularly in cir- 
cumstances such as these. 

Why wasn’t it explained to him that he was 
free to go, rather than just be let go? Why 
was he advised that there would be a court 
date even before the breath test was ad- 
ministered? Why, in fact, was his wife not 
allowed to drive the vehicle home when he 
asked questions? None of these things were 
explained to him. 

Maybe the police officers were justified in 
acting under the authority given to them by 
virtue of the Criminal Code, but the only 
thing I can see this person complaining about 
is that there was inadequate explanation 
given to him of the surrounding circum- 
stances, and particularly the administering of 
that test. 

I know that the police officers are called 
upon in every type of situation, and the 
nature of the work is almost contradictory, 
in a sense, I suppose, from day to day, but 
I received another letter from a constituent 
who witnessed a beating, again, at the Finch 
Avenue subway station in Toronto. He com- 
plained to the police. The police arrived. 
He explained to them what he had seen. It 
was a group of high school students, he 
estimated, using a pipe. Again, there were 
racial overtones because there were blacks 
and whites involved in the situation—only it 


was his estimation that it was the blacks who 
were beating up on the whites. 

He did complain to the police but, rather 
than them taking a formal statement from 
him, he was very curtly dealt with again, 
and it was explained to him, without going 
into detail, simply that this occurs every day 
and unless someone lays a complaint, then 
the police are powerless to deal with the 
situation. 

Here is a citizen who witnessed something 
at the Finch subway station, who did make 
this complaint and did want it investigated. 
He volunteered to go along with the police 
to the school, which he assumed these boys 
were from, to investigate. Maybe no charges 
would have been laid, but the fact is that 
had this citizen gone in the accompaniment 
of the police officers to that school in North 
York, perhaps just their presence in the 
school would have made the rest of the 
students aware. 

If nothing else was accomplished, other 
than making students aware that the public 
will not tolerate this behaviour and that each 
incident will be investigated, then the police 
would have accomplished their task and, 
again, would have built up a greater rapport 
between the citizens and those who are 
clothed with enforcing the laws of our 
province. 

I received another complaint last week 
from a man who lived in Downsview. He is 
of South Asian extraction and had trouble 
renting premises but was successful in getting 
premises for himself and his wife. His vehicle 
was parked in an underground garage. One 
night he parked it there when he came 
home from work; the next morning, when 
he went to get into his vehicle, the wind- 
shield had been smashed and the shattered 
glass lying on the front seat and on the 
ground. 

He reported this situation to the police. 
The police arrived and investigated. Of course, 
there was no one to be seen and no leads, 
other than the smashed windshield, were 
present. 

He went back into his home and _ that 
evening he was visited by two white per- 
sons who apparently barged into the apart- 
ment and struck him, cutting his eye. 
Whether it was related to the car or not, he 
does not know. 

Again, that was reported to the police on 
the same day. The police came, took a 
statement from him and again he says that it 
was passed off, simply by the police officer 
saying that these occurrences are becoming 
more and more—not acceptable, but hap- 
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pening with a greater frequency, and the 
situation was left to rest with that. 

His point is that it would have been much 
better if some police officer of perhaps the 
same extraction as he is had been sent to him 
on this complaint. If it had been a person 
of the same background, a person clothed 
with the authority of our law and perhaps 
a person who had rank and more authority, 
even within the department, to handle the 
situation, he would have been more satisfied 
with the result and more willing to accept 
the fact that the police cannot apprehend 
everyone. In fact, he would have been secure 
in the knowledge that something was being 
done and that the police were at least sym- 
pathetic with the situation, this having been 
conveyed to him in these circumstances. 

I would like to know from the Solicitor 
General what is being done in this area, 
particularly in light of the headlines we read 
in the newspapers this weekend: “Metro 
Asians say Police Ignore Racism.” “Police 
Ignore Us—Asians.” “Sikh Vows, ‘We Will 
Fight Against Racism’.” “South Asians Con- 
stantly Fear Attacks.” We have that type of 
situation. In the reports being prepared for 
the police, what is the ministry doing with 
respect to training of officers, the advancing 
and promoting of officers with similar back- 
grounds to those minority groups who seem 
to be subject to these attacks; giving them 
recognition through the ranks of the police 
forces, having them attend at these particular 
occurrences, interviewing the people and 
having some follow up? 

I know this is going to be more time- 
consuming and greater demands are being 
made on the police force, but the police force 
represents our laws for the people out there. 
Each police officer is clothed with authority 
that we grant to him. Many people in society 
have no other contact with the police other 
than phoning in a complaint or seeing a 
police officer on the street. They can pro- 
ceed, again secure in the knowledge that 
their safety will be protected. That’s what 
we demand of our police force. Our police 
force, I am sure, is trying to accomplish 
that. 

In terms of these areas that we read about 
in the paper on the weekend and in terms of 
the racial discrimination that abounds and 
is increasing, and the violence that is erupt- 
ing and increasing, what is the ministry 
doing with respect to the training of police 
officers specifically to handle these  situ- 
ations? I would also like to know from the 
minister what basis there is in the training 
of police officers to handle domestic situ- 


ations, again with a view to the public 
relations aspect of policing. 

I noted also with interest in the report 
that you have given us that one of the func- 
tions. of the Ontario Police Commission is 
to stimulate the criminal information—gath- 
ering processes, and as well to promote free 
exchange of intelligence between forces. I 
wonder if this is being accomplished and 
what is meant by this phraseology in your 
report to us, In preparing myself for these 
estimates, I did have occasion to speak to 
detectives from the York regional police 
force who described a situation to me where 
they wanted to inform themselves and he- 
come more acquainted in the detection of 
offences of fraud. The Metropolitan Toronto 
police force has a fraud squad which is 
renowned, does excellent work and has the 
expertise and the experience that is lacking 
by many other forces. 

There is a film presentation, apparently 
that the Metro fraud squad can take around 
to other municipal ‘and regional police forces 
to acquaint them with the situation. [I am 
advised that some of the police officers in the 
York region wanted to see this film. The 
Metro squad was prepared to show it, but 
the plans and the meeting were curtailed 
and stopped by the powers that be, the 
higher-ups in the York regional police. I am 
wondering if this isn’t just a figment of our 
imagination, this free exchange of intelli- 
gence between forces, and whether there 
isn’t more jealousy and competition between 
these forces on a regional basis than there 
ought to be. 

In fact, ought there not to be some sort 
of a liaison committee that could act as a 
liaison between officers, as well with respect 
to complaints and with respect to morale 
in the police forces? It seems to me there 
ought to be this exchange, but when I hear 
situations such as that developing, then no 
one wins but everyone loses, particularly 
those of us in the community who rely on 
our police forces for that type of assistance. 

I am concerned about the Ontario Police 
Commission and its actual role in the 
policing of Ontario, Its function seems to 
be—and probably this is where society is 
most familiar with the Ontario Police Com- 
mission—in terms of that body hearing com- 
plaints about police officers. It seems to me 
the public is not aware sufficiently of what 
this commission does. Again it’s lack of a 
relationship and rapport between the police 
and the community at large. 


[3:45] 
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I'm not sure if this is the vote under which 
I'd like to get into police training—I believe 
it’s the next item—so I will reserve any 
questions I have about specific police train- 
ing to that vote. But I am concerned about 
what the Ontario Police Commission can do 
in public relations in terms of specific zero- 
ing on on specific problems in our community 
and providing the personnel and the expertise 
to deal with those problems. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, the 
hon. member for York Centre has covered a 
good number of items in his opening re- 
marks of this session. {| would like to turn 
first to some of the things we are doing in 
police training, dealing with community 
problems of the sort he raised—the racial 
tensions. Although, as you say, we can deal 
with this again if we wish under the Aylmer 
police vote. 

Police traming was subject to a thorough 
review by the Ontario Police Commission’s 
advisory committee on general police train- 
ing in 1974. The report on police training 
was issued in 1975. The minister agreed in 
principle to recommendations contained in 
that report and as a result the commission 
is in the process of developing a complete 
training system for the police service in 
Ontario. 

The revised probationary constable train- 
ing program was implemented in January, 
1977. It consists of five phases. In phase one 
the constable receives a brief orientation in 
his own force. He is then sent to the Ontario 
Police College for part A of the probationary 
constable’s course, which lasts for 10 weeks. 
He is given an understanding of the human 
relations aspect of policing in our modern 
society, and this understanding is reinforced 
constantly throughout his training period. 
After successful conclusion of this 10-week 
training period, he returns to his police force 
where he is taught local procedures unique in 
his particular jurisdiction. The constable is 
then given from 10 to 15 weeks of practical 
field training with a selected experienced 
police officer, when once more the human 
relations aspect of police work is stressed. 

At the conclusion of this field training 
period, he returns to the Ontario Police Col- 
lege for a further five weeks, the objective 
being to consolidate the constable’s academic 
and practical training, measure his progress 
through the total program and uncover any 
weaknesses which may still exist and correct 
them where possible. Then there are other 
courses, a course for junior supervisors has 
also been set up and was implemented on 
October 1. 
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Further training programs for senior officers 
are being developed and will be introduced 
in 1978, and an additional refresher course 
for constables with five years or more service 
is planned. Several specialized courses for 
criminal investigators, identification officers 
and juvenile youth bureau personnel, together 
with traffic enforcement and _ engineering 
courses, have been conducted at the college 
on a regular basis for several years. 

Then I understand that during their time 
at Aylmer there are 24 periods of public 
relations, one session of which deals with 
prejudice and one _ session with minority 
groups; that is out of 24 periods on public 
relations, one on prejudice and one minority 
groups. Maybe they should be increased and 
that will certainly be taken under advise- 
ment. 

We talked in a general way about racial 
tensions the other day. You dealt with the 
matter that we had in the Saturday Star; of 
course its a concern to us and I have this 
report dealing with that item. 

An article in the Toronto Star on October 
13, 1977, entitled “East Indians Threaten 
Retaliation for Attacks,” by Star staff writer 
Joe Serge, caused me to contact the Metro- 
politan Toronto police. I visited the superin- 
tendent in charge of the division involved, 
Superintendent W. Barker, 55 Division, at 
101 Coxwell Avenue in Toronto. 

The newspaper article does not properly 
reflect the situation. It may be that its timing 
was intended to attract attention for a mass 
demonstration against growing racism sched- 
uled for Sunday, November 6, 1977 at 2 p.m. 
at city hall, Toronto, to protest the govern- 
ment’s inaction on the physical attacks and 
discriminatory treatment of South Asians and 
other immigrant communities. This news 
story also appears to be an attempt to counter 
the editorial which appeared in the Toronto 
Star on September 1, 1977, entitled “Police 
Are the Ones to Handle Violence.” That 
editorial stated the case much more accu- 
rately. It described how the Metropolitan 
Toronto police have increased their surveil- 
lance on the neighbourhood, have laid assault 
charges if the evidence justified it, have 
identified youngsters engaged in name calling 
and informed their parents of their behaviour. 
It also stated that the community relations 
squad had been visiting with community 
groups trying to bring people together, work- 
ing toward better understanding and co- 
operation. 

The recent news article identified Mr. 
Kuldip Singh Samra, the general secretary of 
the Shromani Sikh Society. He is well known 
to the Metropolitan Toronto Police and cur- 
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rently is involved in various matters before 
the courts which cannot be commented on. 
Similarly, the other East Indian, identified as 
Mr. Sian, storekeeper, is before the courts 
and nothing may be commented on in that 
respect. The Metropolitan Toronto police 
have maintained surveillance of the immedi- 
ate area of the Sikh temple on Pape Avenue 
since August 29, 1977, and there have been 
no incidents there in the six weeks since then. 

It would appear that because this is the 
only Sikh temple in the city, it attracts East 
Indians from all over the greater Toronto 
area. Consequently, their cars are parked 
in the immediate area and residents and 
their friends are unable to find parking 
spaces. The Metropolitan Toronto police ar- 
ranged parking facilities at Gerrard Square 
and these were used by members of the Sikh 
temple for only a short period of time. They 
declined to use them stating fear of being 
attacked when travelling to and from their 
cars. However, there have been no incidents 
of such occurring. 

Another problem is that the East Indians 
congregate outside the temple, standing on 
the lawns and thus annoying residents. The 
residents complain about the garbage left 
lying around the temple and the state of the 
building which houses the Sikh temple. It 
appears it is an old grain storage shed. 

Probably, they are doing the best with 
the facilities they have, but as you can see, 
they are causing some parking problems in 
the area, which I suppose, not surprisingly, 
annoys the residents who live there. Also I 
suppose the crowds, although I don’t know 
this location, probably are turning what used 
to be a relatively quiet area into a fairly 
busy area. That’s no excuse for the people 
reacting the way they do, but racial factors 
aside, I would think from my municipal 
experience that whenever a large group of 
this nature moves into a quiet residential 
area, whether it’s the Anglican church or 
United church or whatever it may be, fric- 
tions arise in the community. 

I suppose the fact that racial differences 
are involved just aggravates it. ['m_ not 
making apologies for the residents there. 
What I am trying to say is that it is prob- 
ably not surprising, regardless of racial origin, 
that there iis some friction there. 

As I said the other day, sometimes we 
expect our police to straighten out the ills 
of the world and the sicknesses of our 
society. I just feel that sometimes we ask 
the police to do ‘too much. I feel they are 
doing as good a job as is possible, dealing 
with the kinds of cross-sections of society 
that they do; however, you may have more 


suggestions for us on that. I know that the 
senior police officers, both the OPP and the 
various large forces, get these copies of 
Hansard land glance over them and I’m sure 
the suggestions that the hon, member for 
York Centre has made will be taken into 
consideration by them. 

You have some other specific items which 
you dealt with, such as morale on the police 
force. I think morale on the police forces 
is high. I’m not saying that some of the 
forces don’t have morale problems but, gen- 
erally speaking, when we look across the 
province I think morale is good, and Ill 
defend that morale for the OPP, the large 
metropolitan forces, and as I say most of 
the municipal forces across the province. 
We always have some complainers. Again, 
we look back to military days and there 
were talways those in the services who were 
complaining about the management. To a 
certain extent, barrack-room grouching is a 
healthy sign. 

Mr. Nixon: They used to complain about 
the Prime Minister. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That’s right. 

Mr. Nixon: But they always voted for 
him, of course. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I think that’s a part 
of it. Sometimes you complain about these 
people but realize that they're probably 
doing a pretty good job under the circum- 
stances. I’m not surprised if, when I was 
in tthe services, I didn’t vote for the Prime 
Minister too, but we didn’t always like the 
kind of orders that we got from the Prime 
Minister down to the petty officers— 

Mr. Nixon: You were a yellow dog Liberal 
in those days. 

Hon. Mr, MacBeth: —who were charged 
with carrying out the orders. 

However, I'll defend the morale. I think 
the morale is good. Certainly, there’s some 
beefing and I think a certain amount of that 
beefing is a healthy sort of thing. 

Let’s turn to that breath test that you 
dealt with on Yonge Strect. I’m not so 
sure that I sympathize with your constituent 
in that case. Weve heard his side of the 
story, ior you've heard his side of the story. 
We haven’t heard the police side of the 
story. Your constituent was writing this in 
the cold sobriety of a Monday or Tuesday 
morning, but the fact was he did draw the 
policemen’s attention. 

First of all, I gather there were two cars 
involved, and I would take some exception 
to that if theyre stopping somebody who 
appeared to be driving under the influence. 
I would wonder why they needed a sort 
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of ganging up on him. It seems to me if 
you have two men in a car that would be 
sufficient to stop somebody of that nature, 
unless they suspected him of something more 
than impaired driving. 

‘In any event, evidently he did do some- 
thing to draw the policemen’s attention to 
him. First, his lights were not on the way 
they should have been, The full beam was 
not on. That in itself is an offence. We don’t 
know but what he was steering erratically or 
driving erratically. There is other evidence 
that is available in court other than the 
breathalyser test. In other words, policemen 
still lay charges on the whole basis, as you 
very well know, of staggering, glassy eyes 
and that sort of thing that we used to hear 
about in the courts. 

The breathalyser is a more accurate and 
probably better test, but it doesn’t mean that 
just because a person passes a breathalyser 
test that he should be on the road. I don’t 
want to comment on the lady involved to 
any great extent. I don’t know her, I don't 
know how much she had been drinking, but 
maybe the police, in their wisdom, decided 
that she was not in a fit condition to drive; 
not that she couldn’t pass the breathalyser, 
but [I’m saying just because you pass the 
breathlyser test doesn’t necessarily mean that 
you are not a danger on the highway. 

I think maybe the police did act reason- 
ably. That is, ’'ve come to that conclusion 
without hearing both sides of the story, but 
I can perhaps see shortcomings in the side of 
the story that you related. 

‘When it comes to the case of paying the 
costs every time that the police are not suc- 
cessful in prosecuting or having a conviction 
registered, I think we'd make a mistake to 
introduce that kind of precedent. Just be- 
cause the preponderance of evidence beyond 
a reasonable doubt is not proven doesn’t 
mean the person was not involved in doing 
something improper. 

Scottish law, I understand, not only has 
a guilty and not guilty verdict but another 
verdict called “not proven.” I think that is 
the case with a lot of people here, where our 
law says theyre not guilty it’s probably a 
case of maybe they were guilty but we didn’t 
have enough evidence to prove they were 
guilty. 

To start into a policy of repaying the costs, 
Or paying the costs, whether it’s tow truck 
costs or whether it’s costs of the day in court, 
for all of those people on whom charges are 
laid and convictions not obtained, T think 
would be adding unduly to the public ex- 
pense and T think probably quite unjustifiably 
to the public expense as well. If you want, I 
can get further information on that case and 
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get the police story. But I think you are only 
putting it forward as an example of the police 
not using the good discretion they might be 
expected to exercise from time tto time. 

[4:00] 

Personally, I have had some experience 
with the police, as the hon. member for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk (Mr. Nixon) knows, not 
for going two miles over the speed limit but 
occasionally for making an improper turn. I 
remember I made a right-hand turn on a 
street one day that was signed against it, 
purely for traffic reasons. This was before I 
was in this hon. House. I was aware I should 
not have been making a right-hand turn 
there. The policeman stopped me. I guess I 
was having a bad morning because I was a 
little bit curt with him and suggested that 
the job he was performing in stopping this 
right-hand turn really wasn't very important. 
Like so many other people, I asked him 
didn’t he have more important things to do 
in catching criminals, 

Mr. Nixon: That was a good start. What 
did he say? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: He was very polite. 
He said to me: “I am, sir.” That cooled me 
out so quickly. From there on I couldn’t be 
nice enough to him. I was the one who had 
started off on the wrong foot and the police- 
man was the one who came back with the 
answer that made me a little bit ashamed of 
my approach to him. 

(Mr. Lawlor: That was unlike the minister. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: We all have these ex- 
periences with the police from time to time. 
None of us likes to be stopped and repri- 
manded. 


Mr. MacDonald: What we call our off days. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The police are the 
only people—I shouldn’t say the only people 
—but in some cases the only people who 
ever enforce discipline on our undisciplined 
society in this day and age, and we don't 
like discipline when it’s applied to ourselves. 

On the other hand, there’s the kind of 
reference the hon. member for York Centre 
is probably referring to. One day as I was 
travelling, I thought the policeman might 
have parked more conveniently in a different 
place. I suggested to him that it would be 
more convenient for the travelling public 
who were trying to get through a narrow 
space if he moved his car up a few feet. 
I think my approach was quite reasonable. 
He came back with a very snappy answer 
that if I couldn’t get through that space 
then I didn’t deserve to have a driving licence. 

Now there was a case where I was trying 
to be helpful and I thought the police were 
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not sufficiently understanding or co-operative. 
That incident, as opposed to the other one, 
left a bad taste in my mouth. The first one 
was a good taste. We all have these ex- 
periences. When your person wrote to you 
about being stopped unreasonably, I don’t 
know whether they were as courteous as 
they should be. We express to them the need 
to be courteous. I think often they reply in 
kind. Despite that, they should give the 
answer the first policeman gave me, not the 
answer the second policeman I mentioned 
gave me. 

On the Finch Avenue subway station in- 
cident, it is a matter of evidence. It could 
very well be that, although they made a 
note of the complaint, they see they have so 
little to go on by way of obtaining the 
necessary evidence to make a conviction they 
don’t regard that particular complaint as 
seriously as either the citizen thought they 
should or as I think they should. I think 
they should make full notations of every 
complaint of that sort. I suppose the citizen 
who was making the complaint, although he 
was prepared to make a statement, might 
not have had any means of identifying the 
people he complained of. I gather you are 
suggesting they could have gone to a school 
nearby and maybe obtained that. 

I have really little comment to make on 
it, except I kind of agree with you, again 
without hearing the police side of the story, 
that that matter should have been followed 
up to a greater degree than it was. I do 
feel that sometimes they instinctively know 
that no matter how much time they spent 
on that, they would probably not get the 
evidence they needed to lay complaints in 
court. I am inclined to agree with you that 
it was not, in view of what you are saying, 
followed sufficiently. 

Again you mentioned the Downsview 
citizen, that is a citizen of South Asian ex- 
traction, who complained about an attack 
on his automobile in the garage and the 
subsequent breaking into his apartment. You 
noted these occurrences are becoming of 
greater frequency. I regret they are becom- 
ing of greater frequency and again I say 
that’s society’s fault rather than fault of the 
police. 

I think your suggestion in that case was 
that they might have sent around to in- 
vestigate somebody who was of a similar 
background or of greater rank. I gather they 
only made one call on them, and of course 
when the police get these calls they don't 
know what the background is, necessarily. 
Generally they want to send the closest patrol] 
car to do the investigating. 


There might have been a followup, I sup- 
pose, by somebody who was a little more 
diplomatic than the average policeman might 
be when he is working a heavy evening and 
making one call after another. I have had the 
experience of riding in a Metropolitan 
Toronto patrol car and know just how, on a 
busy Friday night, these calls often follow 
bang-bang-bang. They don’t have all the time 
they might like to have to investigate each 
one fully and be as tactful as we would 
like them to be. But as far as having the 
right officer to answer the right complaint, 
it would be a little bit difficult unless you 
did that by way of a followup call. 

On promotion of minority groups, we are 
doing our best. I think here again you can 
work discrimination in reverse. As you know, 
the Metropolitan Toronto force has not had 
over the years—although I think it has re- 
flected society reosonably well—a great many 
people from East India or the West Indies in 
its ranks. It has some now. The problem is 
these are fairly new recruits and if you 
suddenly promoted them because of their 
background—although that could. be one of 
the attributes for promotion—but if you did 
it simply because of that you would be prac- 
tising discrimination in reverse. The OPC 
and the ministry are encouraging the police 
force to be reflective of the community it 
is in as far as its composition is concerned. I 
hope in due time those people being recruited 
in the last few years and at present will be 
promoted. 

I don’t know why the film was stopped. 
There are some rivalries among the three 
forces we have—the RCMP, the municipal 
and the OPP. I like to look upon it as 
healthy rivalry and in any of my ap- 
proaches to the various commands involved 
I talk along these lines, saying yes we ap- 
preciate the esprit de corps in your own 
force. Let’s talk about our forces as being 
number one, whatever that force may be, 
but remember that we are all serving the 
same people and that co-operation is the 
main element. 

If you want to give us some more infor- 
mation on that film that was stopped, Ill be 
glad to follow it up and find out what the 
official reason was for so doing. 


Mr. Lupusella: Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
if we listen to what the Solicitor General 
is saying today, it is that nothing is wrong in 
our society. We heard him saying morale of 
the police is good; training is good; the police 
force is doing its best; organized crime is 
under control; human relations between 
police officers and the public are also good; 
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we are expecting too much from the police 
force; the Solicitor General is not accepting 
the role of the police in educating the public. 
I have, then, to conclude that we are living 
in a perfect society and the role of the police 
officer shouldn’t be criticized at all. 

I am sure if he is so optimistic about the 
whole view, and in particular about the role 
of the police officer in our society, maybe 
that’s why, I have to conclude, the Solicitor 
General is so optimistic when he talks about 
organized crime—it is because everything is 
under control in the police forces. 

I can only say good luck to him. I don’t 
share those views. I think that we have 
problems in our society. We see the role 
of police officers among the public, the kind 
of attitude with which they approach our 
society. I note their lack of understanding. It 
seems the Solicitor General, until the end of 
consideration of his estimates, is going to 
defend the role of the policeman in our 
society by stating that there is nothing wrong 
and that everything is working properly. 

In my opening statement I raised the point 
that something is fundamentally wrong in the 
relationship of the police officer with the 
public. The Solicitor General, it seems, since 
I raised the particular concern, has been 
adamantly opposed to the role of the police 
officer to educate the public. When we get 
to the Ontario Police College and the kind of 
training which the police are receiving, then 
we will easily and clearly see that the only 
program and training which the college is 
giving to the police officers is a para- 
military attitude and discipline. That’s what 
the Solicitor General wants from the police 
officers. That’s why they lack understanding 
when they approach the public. 

We raised, as I’m sure the hon. member 
for York Centre also has been raising, the 
concern about racial attacks. The only re- 
sponse of the Solicitor General was that we 
can solve the problem if we raise the number 
of constables who are supposed to deal with 
this particular situation. 

I'm sorry to say that the Solicitor General 
is hard to understand. There is a lack of 
policies which are supposed to be imple- 
mented among the police officers and the 
police forces of the province of Ontario, and 
there is something wrong going on at the 
Ontario Police College. His only response, as 
I stated before, is that everything is well 
and they are trying to do their best while 
members of the public are raising problems 
and concerns. Next year, I’m sure, we are 
soing to hear from the Solicitor General that 
they are trying to do their best, instead of 


analysing and applying new policies and 
implementing new guidelines in order that 
the police forces are going to approach these 
problems in our society. 

There is something on which I am sure the 
Solicitor General and myself don't agree. 
Maybe it’s a philosophical approach that is 
completely different from mine and, if he is 
going to follow that course of positions, then 
I can justify the kind of words he has been 
expressing today and in the last few weeks 
in relation to the police forces as a whole. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will allow me, I 
would like to talk about the Ontario Police 
College and what is going on there in rela- 
tion to training courses. It seems that the 
Solicitor General has been addressing— 


Mr. Chairman: I would say to the hon. 
member that I understand we’re just on item 
1. If the members wish to carry item 1, you 
certainly may go ahead, but I believe there 
is someone else who wishes to speak on 
item 1. 


Mr. Lupusella: Then I would like to con- 
clude my remarks for the moment and I 
can come back to the point of the Ontario 
Police College. 


[4:15] 


Mr. Blundy: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make one specific comment about the 
discussion that is taking place now under the 
Ontario Police Commission heading. There 
have been a lot of comments made about the 
efficiency of police forces and the public 
relations of police forces and their work in 
the community with various groups and so 
forth. 

I would just like to add one thing, that in 
our riding we have three police forces and 
all three of them are very well respected and, 
I believe, very efficient and capable; they are 
thought very highly of in the community. 
Also, there is the utmost co-operation between 
the three police forces in the riding and the 
OPP and the RCMP. I might add a third 
thing, Mr. Chairman, that being a border 
city, as we are, there is also unofficial but 
very tactful relationship with the police force 
of neighbouring Port Huron, Michigan, and 
the sheriff's office in St. Clair county. On 
many occasions the two police forces have 
helped one another and this has been seen 
many times at large public events. We have 
many American police over to help our Cana- 
dian police and vice versa. So we really have 
in that way a very good relationship between 
the various forces and the people. 

The one thing that I wanted to bring up 
at this time, Mr. Chairman, was the composi- 
tion of police commissions. For a number of 
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years the municipal council—of which I was 
a member for a number of years—and the 
other municipalities in my riding, have talked 
about having a larger police commission, one 
that is more responsive to the people and to 
the municipal councils. 

As you are aware, the budget of a munic- 
ipal police force is a very large part of the 
municipal budget; and there is very little 
control of that budget and the expenditures 
of that department by the municipal council. 
Every year, when the budget sessions of the 
municipal council are held, the mayor, as a 
member of the police commission, reports to 
the council on the various expenses and the 
various undertakings of the police commission 
and the police force. But no matter what the 
municipal council thinks, it always ends up 
with the council saying, “Well, what’s the 
use of going to the Ontario Police Commis- 
sion?” The views of the local council and the 
people who are represented through that 
local council are seldom taken into sufficient 
consideration so that any change in the 
police budget can be made. 

We now have one judge, the head of the 
municipality, and one so-called civilian ap- 
pointee. This is an improvement to what it 
was when we had two judges and a head of 
the municipality, but our council in the 
municipality of Sarnia has said over the years 
that it thought it would be much more re- 
sponsive to the people and to the council, 
and that expenditures could be looked at 
more carefully—in light of all the other 
budget items the municipality ‘has ito consider 
—if there was at least one more member of 
council on the police commission, and pos- 
sibly another so-called civilian appointee to 
the police commission. 

This has been the subject of a number of 
resolutions in the Association of Ontario 
Mayors and Reeves, when that body existed, 
and more recently in the municipalities of 
Ontario. I believe that many of the municipal 
officials feel the police budget is almost out 
of their hands and they can’t do anything 
with it. I would like to stress this concern to 
the Solicitor General, because it is one that 
has been expressed by many people. You can 
ask any person who has been involved for 
any length of time in municipal life, and who 
has been both a member of the police com- 
mission and a member of a municipal council, 
as I have for eight years. It’s very difficult to 
be able to get the council to get their teeth 
into the budget and to make any significant 
changes in the budget. 

I would like very much to have the 
Solicitor General give this House his views on 
the existing composition of the police com- 
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mission and the possibility that there might 
be a wider segment of the people represented 
on the local police commissions. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Lawlor: His answer is it is the best of 
all possible worlds and everything in it is a 
necessary evil. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, Id like 
to make a philosophical comment on the 
words of the member for Lakeshore that here 
in Ontario at least it is not all that bad. 


Mr. Lawlor: It is as close to paradise as 
you think you will probably ever come. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It certainly is as close 
to paradise as the present government can 
make it, and I don’t think any other party 
would do any better. 


Mr. Warner: That only proves your lim- 
ited vision. 


Mr. Stong: You have to give us a try. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Dealing with this 
matter of police commissions— 


Mr. Lawlor: I am going to send you a copy 
of Voltaire’s “Candide.” 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I read that once; I 
read it in French, too. I wouldn't want to try 
to do it today. 


Mr. Lawlor: It didn’t get through. You'd 
have to have the earthquake at Lisbon to 
move you. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: As I said before, Mr. 
Chairman, I hope to introduce in two weeks’ 
time an ‘amendment to the Police A'ct, which 
will deal in part with the composition of 
police commissions. I don’t see us adding 
to those commissions for the ordinary police 
force. The suggestion of the hon. member 
for Sarnia that perhaps we should have five- 
man commissions instead of three wouldn't 
bother me, but I just don’t think the volume 
of business warrants it. I don’t see any great 
problem with ithat, if this House decided we 
should have five-member commissions, but 
I do think the three-member commissions 
have been working very well and that’s what 
the Act will propose. 

As far as the onus of proof is concerned 
for budgetary expenses, this has been raised 
in the past and the bill does propose that 
the onus be shifted. In other words, at the 
present time the police commission proposes 
the budget to the municipal council and if 
the municipal council doesn’t like that bud- 
get it has to appeal it to the Ontario Police 
Commission, The proposal we will have is 
that if the council doesn’t like it, it will 
be able ito say what kind of budget it thinks 


the commission should have and then the 
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commission would have to appeal it to the 
OPC. 

Being aware of the financial responsibility 
that 'the council has, that is what our Act 
proposes. Whether that will make any dif- 
ference or not, I don’t know. I noticed just 
recently ‘that the Metro Toronto commission 
has decided it has to put a check on some 
of its expenditures to tthe point of holding 
down the strength of the force. I don’t deny 
these things are political decisions in part, 
but at the same time, tradition has been 
that we regard policing as such a serious 
matter and that there is a provincial respon- 
sibility for uniformity and strength—that is, 
success of policing—so that the police com- 
missions should have that say rather than 
the councils being able to cut the commis- 
sions down unreasonably. 

I think it’s worth a try. Councils are 
responsible. After all, probably the councils 
and the political arm are more responsive to 
public— 


Mr. Haggerty: Why doesn’t the minister 
absorb more of tthe cost of policing then? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It’s a case of financing 
again. 


Mr. Haggerty: You want to run the show. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No, we're not begin- 
ning to pay all of the costs, as you know. 


Mr. Haggerty: You're far from it. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: We contribute $10 
per head in the municipality of the member 
for Sarnia for tthe costing of the police, but 
that’s depending on what the budget is, of 
course. It may be a large part or a small 
part, but we're certainly not paying the 
major share in policing. We do feel there 
should be uniformity of effectiveness across 
the province and that is why the onus has 
been on the council to say that this is 
unreasonable or unfair. This bill will suggest 
the transfer of that. So we are taking some 
of the suggestions that the hon. member for 
Sarnia is making. 

One of the big problems we have in the 
area of the member for Sarnia—and we will 
be able to get that straightened out one of 
these days—is the policing of the St, Clair 
River. We ‘hope to have conferences of all 
three levels. That is one of the matters I 
want to discuss with the RCMP in the spirit 
of co-operation that we have. 


Mr. Young: Mr. Chairman, the member 
for York Centre raised a question a while 
ago which set my mind thinking along a 
certain line which we investigated during 
our recent sessions of the Select Committee 
on Highway Safety. 


My feeling was, as he related that in- 
cident, that perhaps the police, while they 
perhaps should have been more courteous 
than they were, had a real interest in 
preventing an accident that might have oc- 
curred. It seems to me that here is an 
emphasis that we sometimes forget, that the 
police job is not only to apprehend criminal 
activity and to stop it, but also, as far as 
traffic is concerned, to prevent an accident 
which can occur. 

Along this line, the matter was brought 
to our attention that too often people look 
upon the police force as simply one to catch 
the offender, forgetting that his job is also 
to prevent ‘accidents occurring, In this in- 
stance, perhaps that’s something the police 
were thinking about and that should have its 
emphasis. 

In the whole field of enforcement and 
prevention, it was brought to the attention 
of the committee that in the overall picture 
in Ontario breathalysers were not being 
taken as seriously as they might by the 
authority in charge, that we were, in effect, 
about 100-plus breathalysers short of an 
adequate supply for enforcement in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. That’s number one. I wonder 
whether the minister has something here 
in his budget which is going to look after 
that. The $70,000 which is supplies and 
equipment listed here would hardly face up 
to that particular problem. 

The second one which is far mor? im- 
portant here is the use of the ALERT device, 
which, of course, is now being used in his 
own riding in connection with the RIDE 
program in Etobicoke, a device which I 
think promises a great deal for the future 
in the way of prevention of accidents. As in 
the case mentioned here, the person did not 
have the 0.08, but he might have been above 
the 0.05 which is the danger point where 
he becomes careless on the highway. The 
ALERT device will show the policeman 
whether that person is somewhere between 
the 0.05 and the 0.1 where convictions 
actually do take place. 

In that case, we are hoping, as a com- 
mittee, that we might have the kind of 
activity and the kind of legislation and the 
back-up of the police commission that would 
say to that policeman: “Use the ALERT and 
if that person is showing a blood alcohol 
content between 0.05 and 0.1, then he can 
be ruled off the road for 24 hours.” That 
way, wed prevent a great many accidents 
which do occur at that level, before the 
person is actually subject to conviction but 
where he’s dangerous as far as driving is 
concerned. 
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I'm wondering if the minister has any 
plans for more extensive use of the ALERT 
device in Ontario, Certainly, I suppose, we’re 
watching the Etobicoke experiment with a 
great deal of interest and perhaps that will 
have some bearing on it. The ALERT de- 
vice, of course, is the first generation device 
along this line. I did read where the Japanese 
are putting out a device which is perhaps 
not as efficient as this but which is much 
more reasonable in price. Certainly a great 
deal of research is now taking place around 
the world in this field, where we will get 
more sophisticated equipment, where the 
policeman can have it in his hand and he 
can test the person right there and then 
on the highway and find out whether he’s 
in a dangerous position or not. 

It just seems to me that the important 
thing here, in this whole field which the 
member for York Centre has raised, is the 
question of prevention of accidents, and the 
whole emphasis here ought to be on giving 
the police forces some power of cutting down 
on the accidents that might occur at the 
level before 0.08 or 0.1 where conviction 
does take place. 


[4:30] 


In addition to that, of course, there’s a 
whole matter of Fuzzbusters, on which the 
minister did express an opinion recently. This 
is not, perhaps, directly within this vote, 
but I bring it to the attention of the minister 
that this is a device for breaking the law 
with impunity. Can he say whether there are 
plans for abandoning that Fuzzbuster as we 
have recommended in our committee in the 
near future? 

These are observations, Mr. Chairman, on 
which I would appreciate an answer from 
the minister. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I know the keen interest of the member 
for Yorkview in the matter of safety. I ap- 
preciate his addition of those words to what 
I was saying to the member for York Centre 
about the possibility of taking people off the 
road even though they were not sufficiently 
impaired to lay a charge against them, I 
support that. 

The member for Yorkview attended the 
launching of the RIDE program in Etobi- 
coke. He may recall that at that time I 
mentioned the need for safety on our high- 
ways, and indicated that if we wanted it, 
people would have to be less cognizant of 
their rights and more cognizant of their 
responsibilities. I think this is what were 
getting into in this matter. People say: “The 
police had no right to arrest me because I 


could pass that test.” I think we should 
recognize our responsibilities more and say, 
“I should not have been driving under those 
marginal conditions and the police were 
quite proper in suggesting that I get home 
by some other means than my own car.” 

I must admit, when I made that statement 
about being less cognizant of rights and more 
cognizant of responsibilities, I received some 
criticism for that. They thought I was trying 
to lessen people’s rights in some way or 
another. I stand behind what I said. If we 
are to have safe highways, I don’t think it’s 
a case of exercising our rights so much as it 
is trying to recognize our responsibilities for 
driving carefully, Certainly, the member for 
Yorkview has stressed that point and I 
welcome it. 

The OPP do not have breathalysers. I’m 
thinking of the two types. The ALERT is 
made for roadside testing and is not recog- 
nized in court as the official test. The official 
test is given by breathalysers placed _stra- 
tegically across the province in many munic- 
ipal stations and in all but 100 of the OPP 
detachments. It would be nice to have 
breathalysers in all detachments across the 
province and that is our ‘aim. 

Our delay is not, however, simply in the 
obtaining of equipment but also in the train- 
ing of these breathalyser people. You need 
about three people to a detachment who are 
qualified. To become a qualified tester you 
must take a course that is given in our 
forensic laboratory or in our forensic build- 
ing. It’s about a five-day course, so it means 
that we must bring the people down here 
from the various detachments across the 
province, give them that five-day course, 
which means that they’re out of action, and 
then send them back again. So it’s not just 
the cost of the equipment, but more par- 
ticularly the training of three personnel in 
each of the detachments. We're proceeding 
as quickly as we can and updating the 
people, but it’s something that perhaps we 
should be carrying out more quickly than 
we are doing, We'll put emphasis on it. 

It’s interesting to note, though, in connec- 
tion with the RIDE program that we men- 
tioned a short time ago, I understand there 
have been only 46 charges of impaired driv- 
ing laid to date out of many thousands of 
people stopped and tested. Maybe most of 
our citizens are fairly responsible in their 
driving habits when it comes to drinking and 
driving. 

On the ALERT device, the one that is 
used for roadside testing, I think they are 
now on the Mark II or revised model of it. 
We are waiting for that model to be cleared 
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by Ottawa, they are the ones in charge. 
That’s under the Criminal Code, as you know. 
They are also the ones who cleared the 
ALERT device. I think they serve a useful 
purpose, more psychological than actual, be- 
cause if the person fails that test at the 
roadside he still has to be taken to the de- 
tachment or the other headquarters for the 
test that the courts recognize. 

It increases police work in the sense that 
they are giving them a roadside test and 
then the subsequent test. On the other hand, 
some people whom they may suspect of be- 
ing above the limit are now not taken to the 
station because they have taken the test at 
the side of the road and go on their way 
again. Maybe it has a detrimental effect in 
that way in that if they had to go into the 
station at least they would be off the road 
for that much longer. 

‘However, it comes back to what we were 
talking about earlier. I believe the ALERT 
device is a good one and that we should have 
more of them. As soon as they are cleared by 
Ottawa I am sure more police forces, the 
OPP included, will be making greater use of 
them. 

On radar detection devices, I said some 
time ago, and I still have cabinet approval 
for it, that I would be introducing an amend- 
ment to the Highway Traffic Act to outlaw 
this sort of device. It is one of those 
items that I also want to discuss with the 
two opposition critics. If we have sufficient 
support, we will be proceeding with it. If 
we don’t have sufficient support from the 
opposition parties, I probably won't be intro- 
ducing it. As soon as the estimates are out 
of the way that is one item I want clearance 
on from the opposition parties. 

Mr. Young: Following the answer of the 
minister, certainly what he says is true about 
the present use of the ALERT device. It 
does mean the duplication of work, because 
the person who is breathing above a certain 
level must go then to get his breathalyser test. 
I think the feeling of many of us is that an 
amendment to the legislation would mean 
that the policeman has the right, at the road- 
side, simply to ban that person from driving 
for 24 hours if his breath tests too high. 

That does mean legislation, It does mean 
some invasion of civil rights, or so many 
people have said in this respect; but I don’t 
think it does. It simply means that person, if 
he feels that the device is not accurate, would 
still have the right to go and take a breath- 
alyser test if he wanted to, if he felt that 
the ALERT was wrong. Also it means that I, 
as another person on the road who may not 
have been drinking and driving, have a right 
to travel that highway with the assurance that 
nobody is driving towards me who is an un- 


safe driver. From that point of view, the 
matter of civil rights has to be balanced off. 
I am just wondering whether the minister 
has any plans at all of making this kind of 
change in the legislation so that the ALERT 
machine can be more effectively used. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: We have no definite 
plans, but certainly it is under consideration. 
That’s why the experiments that are pres- 
ently going on or the pilot projects will be 
watched carefully. The report of the select 
committee will be taken into account, all of 
those recommendations, at some time. From 
there we will be either proceeding with it 
or not. But no decision has been made 
whether we will do what the hon. member 
is suggesting. It will be weighed after all 
the reports are in. 


Mr. Warner: I will be as quick as possible. 
Earlier when we were on this vote, when we 
just got started, the minister read a letter per- 
taining to reports of racial violence in the 
media. I didn’t catch the author of that letter. 
I am wondering if he still has the letter there 
in front of him. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Is that the report I 
was reading when I quoted the article in 
the Star, et cetera? That was from our own 
police liaison co-ordinator, W. A. Smith, an 
inspector with the OPP who is stationed in 
my ministry, who makes inquiries from the 
various forces, including the OPP. He does 
just that—liaise. 


Mr. Warner: Yes, I am wondering, in the 
light of that kind of report which the min- 
ister has, juxtaposed against the reports we 
have had in the newspaper, probably some 
of the reports from community relations 
officers and certainly reports from other 
people, including the committee that was 
set up to investigate racial violence, if all 
of that suggests to the minister that we 
really have to have a citizens’ complaint 
bureau in Metro Toronto and perhaps else- 
where to deal with this kind of situation? 

On the one hand you have a report from 
the police officers, then you have other re- 
ports that are at odds with that. I was quite 
astonished when I sat and listened to it. 
There may be some truth in there, but I 
just can’t accept at face value what that 
report says because my experience tells me 
otherwise—the experience of constituents 
coming into my office. When I go and wit- 
ness the damage that has been done to their 
homes, to their automobiles, to their families 
and that there has not been any real follow-up 
in apprehending the people involved, then 
I am a little suspicious of that report you 
have. 
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I am wondering, though, if all of this 
says to the minister that perhaps the best 
way to handle this is by setting up the 
citizens’ complaint bureau that I thought we 
were going to get a couple of years ago and 
for some reason was held back. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don’t want anything 
that I may have said here or in the last few 
days to be taken that I minimize the problem 
of racial violence in the province. All I have 
said is that by the time we have racial 
violence it is too Jate to call the attention 
of the police to it or to try and have the 
police correct a sick society. The problem 
is in our homes, and in our schools, and in 
our work places, where we as private citizens 
can let this kind of prejudice fester. 

To ask the police, as the hon. member 
for Dovercourt seems to be doing, to be the 
solution and to be the educators against this 
sort of thing I think is unreasonable. That’s 
all I am saying in this regard. I am not 
denying that it exists. I am not denying that 
everything should be done to get rid of it. 
But I am saying that the problem is prior to 
when the police come onto the scene. They 
are probably doing as much as anybody to 
rid our society of this. But it is not a prob- 
lem of their making and to charge them with 
that kind of responsibility seems to me most 
unfair and not getting to the source of the 
problem, but trying to deal with it in some 
after-the-fact manner. 

Yes, citizens’ complaint bureaus I think 
will go a long way toward establishing a 
proper channel for dealing with citizens 
complaints so that they may be properly 
aired. 

You suggested that something in this article 
from our own Inspector Smith was inconsistent 
or at odds. I didn’t find it that way. I don't 
know if you want to give me a specific 
reference where you thought it was at odds. 
I think he was simply saying that the police 
are doing what they can. He was pointing 
out some very realistic problems that didn’t 
have anything to do with racial matters at all, 
but also that there were some problems be- 
cause of it. 

But I really don’t see anything very much 
at odds with what you are saying or what 
I was saying. 

Mr. Warner: When do we get the citizens’ 
complaint bureau? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: With the amendments 
to the Police Act. 

Mr. Warner: And that’s in this session? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I expect so. 

Mr. Warner: I have two other specific 
questions. 
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Earlier in responding, you mentioned that 
out of 24 periods spent in training, two 
were related to what I would call some 
learning about cultural, religious or socio- 
logical background. Can you give me the 
amount of time those two periods represent 
out of the total? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don’t know whether 
they were 40-minute or 60-minute periods. 
But we will have somebody here in the next 
vote when we deal with the Aylmer college 
who can give us that specific information. 
But 24 periods of public relations—no I 
can’t. I can’t tell you the percentage of time 
that represents, but we should have that 
when we get to the next vote. 


[4:45] 


Mr. Warner: That’s pretty alarming, ob- 
viously. We can get to that later. 

I have two other specific questions and one 
is related to hiring practices. I have had a 
letter from the police commission. I was a 
little disturbed and Id like some response 
from the minister. Apparently, when someone 
applies for a job as a police officer, if he or 
she is not successful there is no reason given. 
The police forces are not obligated to give a 
reason for not hiring the person. But further 
than that, apparently they also share the 
information among themselves, one police 
force to another. 

The particular instance I had was that 
the person had approached one police force 
on a Friday and was turned down with no 
reason given. He then approached another 
police force on a Monday and was turned 
down again. The only way I think that it 
could have been accomplished was if one 
force was sharing the information with an- 
other. 

I wrote to the police commission. The 
letter is up in my file but the essence of it 
was that, first, the police forces are not 
obligated to give a person a reason for turn- 
ing them down. Secondly, they don’t neces- 
sarily share information between forces but 
that information can be made _ available. 
Those, to me, would seem to be questionable 
practices. If someone is seeking a job and is 
turned down, surely they should know why. 

Perhaps it’s some reason which they can 
do something about. Once you get past the 
basic obligations of height and weight and 
eyesight and so on, if there is some other 
reason for the person being turned down for 
the job, they should know what it is so they 
can try to correct those faults. 

I had two constituency cases, both in this 
vein, and in both cases those people really 
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wanted to be police officers. But they just 
werent given any reasons. 

The last question is that the Robarts re- 
port again brings up—and this is in line with 
an earlier question—that the police commis- 
sion should really be coming under more 
direct political control than they are at 
present. The citizens should know where to 
go with their complaints and they should 
know who it is that’s running the show. 

The police commissions are a pretty good 
place to hide behind; put the politicians out 
in the front line a little more. It’s perhaps 
immaterial how you go about that in Metro 
Toronto, whether you want to make a board 
of control responsible or a particular ‘alderman 
or whatever. It doesn’t really matter, so long 
as you have some direct political control over 
that. When there are problems with it, as we 
have experienced in Metro Toronto unfortu- 
nately, and quite a few of them, and I don’t 
think they should be minimized—the Morand 
report, for example, brought them out into 
the open pretty well—there should be a direct 
avenue to get at those problems and get them 
solved. 

So I'd like to know when we're going to 
see that accomplished, so that those commis- 
sions are under more direct political control. 
Let’s stop the handing out commission places, 
but let’s have them more out in the open for 
the citizens to get at that. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The Metropolitan To- 
ronto Act governs the composition of the 
Metropolitan Toronto Police Commission. The 
Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) probably will be 
the one to bring in amendments to that Act 
arising out of the Robarts report, and I don’t 
know when that will happen. You might ask 
the Treasurer about that. 

I do believe we'll get into discussions 
about this matter of more direct political 
responsibility for police commissions when we 
deal with the Police Act. Probably whatever 
policies we decide at that time wil] be re- 
flected in any amendments that may be 
brought into the Metropolitan Toronto Act. 
I do not know why it would be that he 
would apply some place on Friday and go to 
another place on Monday and be turned 
down, other than it may be that they simply 
were not hiring. That of course is one pos- 
sibility. I would thave to look into the par- 
ticular circumstances. A lot of the forces at 
the present time are not doing any active 
recruiting so maybe it did not take long to 
get it turned down. 

Each force determines its own require- 
ments. Some of them have been pretty adam- 
ant in setting out physical requirements. It 


may be that the person did not meet the 
physical requirements in either force. I think 
they generally tell them if that is the reason 
for the turmn-down. However, the turn-down 
may be on the basis of an intelligence test, it 
might be on the basis of a psychology test. I 
am not sure that it is always to the advant- 
age of a person’s self-esteem to be told why 
they were turned down, particularly if they 
were turned down on the basis of an intelli- 
gence test. 

Certainly when people are taken on as 
police officers there is some investigation into 
their background. They want to make sure 
that they themselves don’t have connection 
with the criminal element. They want to 
know that they have got a good reputation. 
They are suggesting that we should have, and 
rightfully so, higher standards for police off- 
cers and so generally speaking, I support 
these higher standards when it comes to their 
mental qualifications and, more particularly, 
their attitudes. 

And yet it is a little hard to turn somebody 
down on the basis of an attitude. If we have 
to turn somebody down on the basis that we 
thought that they might be rough on prison- 
ers, or that they did not have, in our opinion, 
the correct psychological makeup to be police- 
men, it is pretty tough to justify that to a 
person. 

In one sense you are telling us to be more 
strict with those whom we employ, and then 
in the next breath you are telling us be quite 
open and tell them why we are turning them 
down. As I say, those are matters of judge- 
ment and sometimes it is hard to substantiate 
those judgements with opinions which are 
acceptable to the applicant. In other words, 
if I said, “You would not make a good police- 
man because of your attitude,” I am sure that 
you would be the first one to challenge that 
statement. 

So I am not so sure that we want to open 
ourselves to telling them on all occasions why 
they have been turned down. In your par- 
ticular case, if you wish to give me informa- 
tion on it I will be glad to follow it up. 


Myr. Haggerty: I would like to direct two 
questions to the minister. One relates to the 
matter of police costs to the municipalities in 
the province. 

In the light of the present constraints that 
are applying to municipal budgets through 
the Treasury of the province of Ontario, is 
the minister prepared, at this time, to provide 
additional assistance to municipal police 
forces? It is a matter now where munic- 
ipalities have little control over the matter of 
the police budget and sometimes they may 
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seem to be out of hand. The question is, 
where does the money come from? Does it go 
back to the local taxpayer, who has to bear 
the largest percentage of the cost? 

While the constraints are there—I think it 
is eight per cent that is applied to munic- 
ipalities—perhaps when the AIB guidelines 
are lifted next year, when contracts are being 
renewed and so forth, when these matters 
could be getting out of hand again as it 
relates to the police costs, is the minister 
prepared to provide additional assistance to 
municipalities for the per-capita rate costs for 
policing? 

The other matter is related to the compul- 
sory retirement age for policemen and) fire- 
men. Has the minister actually brought in any 
guidelines relating to the matter of retire- 
ment agesP Is it going to 60 or 65? There is 
some question about a decision brought down 
by the Ontario Human Rights Commission 
relating to the matter of early retirement at 
the age of 60. Are you prepared to bring in 
legislation that defines that particular area 
of retirement? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I do not foresee any 
immediate increase to municipalities for 
police grants. I do have some figures that may 
be of interest to the hon. member for Erie. 
In each year, there shall be paid to each 
regional municipality, a payment or payments 
in accordance with the population of the 
area municipalities within the regional munic- 
ipality as follows: $15 per capita where 
regional municipality is deemed to be a city 
for the purpose of the Police Act; $10 per 
capita based on the population of each area 
municipality providing its own law enforce- 
ment by retaining its own police force, or 
being under contract for the policing of the 
municipality by the Ontario Provincial Police 
force in accordance with the Police Act. 

So roughly speaking it’s $15 for a regional 
municipality per capita and $10 for the other. 
However, more pertinent to the question you 
asked, indicated below is the increase in per 
capita grants from 1972. The regional pay- 
ment in 1972 was $3.25 and! that has gradu- 
ally increased to $15 in 1977. The area pay- 
ment, where the police force is non-regional, 
was $1.75 per capita in 1972 and has in- 
creased to $10. 

I do not have concise figures as to increased 
costs for the police forces to municipalities. 
I do have a breakdown of what the various 
municipalities have paid. But I do not be- 
lieve that their costs have increased at a 
greater rate than our grants to them. 

I think our grants have increased more 
than their costs. 
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Do we have that information? It’s just for 
last year is it? I'll send this across to the hon. 
member and he can take a look at it. 

But with our budget restraints, I cannot 
see that we'll be increasing those grants in 
the near future. 

Mr. Haggerty: The reason I asked the ques- 
tion of the minister is because the OPP are 
withdrawing their services from the village 
of Crystal] Beach. I think it had a complement 
of 17 OPP officers. I don’t know whether the 
population for Niagara region includes sum- 
mer residents or not. I know that the town 
of Fort Erie experiences an increase in popu- 
lation from about 238,000 to an estimated 
40,000 in the summer months, Is there any 
special consideration given to that munic- 
ipality to borrow some of the cost of these 
additional summer residents moving into the 
community? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Not that I know of. 
As a regional municipality, they’re getting $5 
per capita more than the others and the 
region will be bearing the cost of policing 
that area. That’s where Fort Erie and Crystal 
Beach have the advantage; the region will 
bear the additional cost for summer residents. 

At the same time however, we've got to 
consider the advantages of the tourist indus- 
try. As you know, areas like Niagara Falls, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake and Fort Erie, as well 
as Crystal Beach, get a great deal of their 
revenue from the summer influx of tourists. 
The extra they spend on policing probably is 
not out of line with the dollars that these 
people bring with them. 

Mr. Haggerty: The minister did not reply 
to my second question related to the matter 
of early retirement. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don’t recall it as 
being a major issue with the police. It has 
certainly been a major issue with the fire 
services across the province. Most of the fire 
services have union contracts with their vari- 
ous associations calling for retirement at 60 
years of age. We have come to a difference 
of opinion with the Human Rights Com- 
mission which believes that it’s an infraction 
of a person’s individual rights—that we should 
not be able to force someone to retire at 60. 
The ministry feels that is a reasonable term 
in the contract and supports the retirement 
under contract, or by agreement, between 
the fire association and their respective munic- 
ipalities. We support the 60-year forced re- 
tirement. 


[5:00] 


The Human Rights Commission has said 
otherwise. The last judgement of Mr. Justice 
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Hughes supported the firemen and their con- 
tract position regarding forced retirement at 
60. That case was going to be appealed and 
I think notice was served by the Human 
Rights people. Informally, I have expressed 
to members of that commission my minis- 
try’s position. However, they are appealing 
the judgement and we will have to have the 
outcome of that appeal before we decide 
what legislation we may introduce. 

The judicial process should be exhausted 
with regard to the clause before we change 
the law. 

Mr. Bradley: Along the line of the member 
for Erie; look at your figures of $15 per 
capita in regions, and $10 per capita in area 
municipalities outside of regions. Do they not 
indicate to you, that the costs of having 
regional police forces across the province— 
I’m speaking specifically of Niagara now be- 
cause I represent a constituency within the 
Niagara region—are far greater than pre- 
viously—both to the region and to those 
municipalities outside of the region? Does it 
not seem reasonable that instead of establish- 
ing large regional police forces in a place like 
Niagara, the provincial police continue their 
operations within the region and allow the 
urban municipalities the use of a regional 
police force? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don’t want to say a 
blank “no” to that. We're still pretty early in 
our assessment of how the regional forces 
are going. Certainly the cost of regional forces 
in Metropolitan Toronto is much greater than 
costs were under the old setup of 13 munic- 
ipal forces. But I wouldn’t want to see us 
dealing with the sophisticated crime prob- 
lems we have in Metropolitan Toronto, or- 
ganized crime in particular, with 13 different 
forces. 

Regional forces generally bring with them 
more sophisticated equipment. It means 
perhaps, more radios, and we have special 
grants for radio communications. It probably 
means more automobiles and that type of 
thing. 

Mr. Bradley: That’s for sure. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The costs do go up— 


Mr. Blundy: An indictment of regional 
government. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —but we expect the 
calibre of policing and success in dealing with 
crime will also increase. Some of the regional 
takeovers are fairly recent. This takeover is 
being completed in Niagara now. We are in 
the final stages in Durham and Peel. The 
Kitchener-Waterloo takeover occurred some 
time ago and it seems to be working out 
pretty well. 
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The per capita cost, as I have it here, in 
the Niagara region is $37.63, although they 
vary by region. That’s actually one of the 
lower ones. Durham region is $37.09. 


Mr. Haggerty: Look at the assessment. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Haldimand-Norfolk is 
$58.82, which may be of some interest to you. 
Hamilton-Wentworth is $45.09. So your costs 
are considerably less than Hamilton-Went- 
worth’s. 


Mr. Blundy: Yes, but compare those with 
one single municipality. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: York region is $38.11. 
I don’t know how your Niagara region assess- 
ment compares with these, but your police 
costs are not out of line. But I agree that you 
can't look just at costs without looking at 
assessment as well. 

London city is $37.80. Youre about com- 
parable to the city of London. I don’t know 
how your assessment compares with London. 


Mr. Haggerty: The assessment is about 
$150 million more than what the city of 
London is. The population is about 100,000 
more. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No, it doesn’t affect 
the per capita cost; there’s a greater assess- 
ment to spread it over, so that if your per 
capita cost, where the assessment is large— 


Mr. Haggerty: It should be less. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes. However, your 
per capita costs in the Niagara region are not 
that out of line. Theyre among some of the 
lower ones. When we look at the city of 
London, of course, it’s not a regional munic- 
ipality and I believe that it only receives the 
$10. 


Mr. Bradley: Following along in a similar 
vein and looking at the potential costs—you 
looked at costs and you pointed out that the 
takeover by the regional police is very recent 
and has been, to a certain extent, gradual. 
What people in my area would be concerned 
about is the administrative costs that will 
come out of this—the number of promotions 
that we'll have because we have more mem- 
bers of the regional police force, for instance 
and the extra administration that will result 
from the region taking over from the OPP. 
This is a kind of concern as well, and I’m 
sure that youre aware of it. 

It’s a compliment to the Ontario Provincial 
Police that residents in the rural areas are 
very, very satisfied with the calibre of policing 
in those areas by the OPP and, indeed, we're 
very reluctant to see them go. I express that 
concern for the future in the takeover and 
the ultimate buildup of administration which 
I think is going to result along with pro- 
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motions and things of that nature. So, cer- 
tainly, it will be worth while and, no doubt, 
your ministry will be keeping an eye on this 
to see what the costs are. 

I could also mention a third situation 
which would cause some concern in my 
municipality. That would be the fact that 
there was a possibility that some of the 
police who would normally be servicing the 
urban areas such as the city of St. Catharines 
which is the largest urban area in the region, 
we would be concerned that some of 'the 
police might have to be ordered into rural 
areas in order that they might cover a 
larger area, Therefore, the level of policing 
in ithe city of St. Catharines might decline. 
I realize that in absolute numbers it prob- 
ably won't, but otherwise, we might be 
able to have more police at our disposal 
where the crime rate might be anticipated 
to be greater. 


Hon. ‘Mr. MacBeth: I recognize those 
possibilities and we'll be keeping our eye 
on them. 

Mr. Swart: I would just like to pursue 
the figures which have been presented by the 
Solicitor General a little further, and point 
out the situation in the Niagara region is 
not comparable what it is in Toronto in 
many respects. 

First of all, it’s not a continuous urban 
area and, secondly, because they are much 
smaller communities and because it is sort 
of a pure area, I think the member for St. 
Catharines would agree, we don’t have the 
same degree of crime. 

However, I would like to ask the minister 
if those figures which he produced, the per 
capita costs, are the figures which were 
projected for the 1977 fiscal year of the 
Niagara region, whether they were the 1976 
figures, or whether in fact they are the pro- 
jections of the full policing of the region 
by the regional police. That has only recently 
taken place as you've stated. If you're using 
either 1976 or 1977 figures, it’s not an ac- 
curate comparison with any other place. 

I might just add that there is a rather 
strong feeling in the Niagara region, a 
feeling which I share, that the policing is 
not as good under a regional force covering 
the whole peninsula as it was, generally, 
when they had the local police forces. Also, 
there is certainly a very justified strong 
feeling that there is not the sort of local 
accountability to the population in a munic- 
ipality. The police force has become very 
distant from the people at the present time 
and I don’t think that this enhances the 
operation of the police. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: To answer the mem- 
ber for Welland-Thorold, the figures we gave 
were for 1976. They are the last year for 
which we have complete figures, but of 
course 1976 was the year for the comparison 
figures for the other municipalities. 

Mr. Swart: Most of the municipalities 
you quoted were totally policed, whereas 
vast areas of the Niagara region were still 
then policed by the provincial police. They 
have had to take on a great number of ad- 
ditional police now that the OPP have gone 
out and therefore the costs will be a great 
deal higher so that comparison was not 
accurate. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I recognize that. I 
think I did give Durham figures as well and 
Durham is going through the same process 
as the Niagara region is going through. 
However, I recognize they possibly don’t 
give an accurate picture in view of the 
changes that have taken place. 

When you bring in regional policing, I 
suppose some areas get a little less than 
they had before, but other areas will get 
considerably more than they had before. It’s 
one of the problems you, of course, get with 
regionalization—that you try to equalize your 
services. If we apply that theory across the 
board the response time for the city of 
St. Catharines may not be as speedy as it 
was before regional police, but I would 
suggest in a good number of areas in the 
outlying parts of the Niagara region the 
response time is much faster. Probably the 
people in St. Catharines would suggest the 
policing there is not as good as it was. But 
if you go to the others they might say, 
“Yes, it is much improved.” I think if you 
give this time to work out you will find 
regional policing for your municipality is an 
improvement, but we are keeping a close 
eye on this matter. 

I don’t see any other areas at the present 
time where we are likely to introduce re- 
gional policing for some time, 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I have a couple of ques- 
tions. I believe the $58.82 per capita for 
Haldimand-Norfolk is one of the highest per 
capita costs for regional police. Is there any 
relationship between assessment and the cost 
of policing or is there any consideration given 
in providing the grants? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I do have some figures 
here that tie it into $1,000 of assessment. 
Haldimand-Norfolk is $2.29 for $1,000 of 
assessment; the Niagara region is $4.28 for 
$1,000 of assessment. Haldimand-Norfolk’s 
cost per capita, however, are $58.82 and the 
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Niagara region $37.63, I have, as I say, many 
interesting figures here. 

The Durham region, which is going through 
the same changes, its cost is $3.62 for $1,000 
of assessment, so it’s in between Haldimand- 
Norfolk and Niagara. But its per capita cost 
is $37.09, approximately the same as the 
Niagara region, so they don’t appear to be 
out of line. But these, as I say, are 1976 
figures. We will have to wait until the end 
of the current fiscal year to get some really 
significant figures as far as the cost of the 
complete regional policing in Niagara and 
Durham is concerned. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Is there any thought of 
cutting back on the assistance from the pro- 
vincial police? What are the future plans in 
that regard? Are they going still to maintain 
the same forces as far as the provincial police 
are concerned? 


[5:15] 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Oh, no, where the re- 
gional police have taken over all we will be 
doing is maintaining the king’s highways in 
those locations. In other words, we are doing 
the patrolling of the highways in the regions, 
as we do in Metropolitan Toronto when we 
look at Highways 401 and 427, that type of 
highway, but the regions will be doing all the 
other policing on their own. Of course, our 
advisory services under the OPC are available 
to them. Our grants, which we talked about, 
are available to them. And in case of emer- 
gency the OPP or even other forces are 
always ready to lend assistance. But their 


first call for assistance, of course, would be 
to the OPP. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: In your opinion has the 
co-operation then between the two forces 
been working quite well? I have had a few 
complaints about the co-operation between 
the region and about one covering for the 
other. Has this ever been brought to your 
attention? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I can’t think of any 
specific incident that has been brought to my 
attention, but if you have them, let us have 
them, and we will follow through. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further comment on 
item 1? 


Item 1 agreed to. 
On item 2, Ontario Police College: 


Mr. Lupusella: I think I just finished com- 
menting about the Ontario Police College in 
my previous statement, but I was dealing 
with the wrong item. 

The Solicitor General has been making 
comments about the kind of courses which 
the police officers are receiving at the Ontario 


Police College. As we know, the new police 
college was officially opened on May 6, 1977, 
in the presence of the Premier, the Solicitor 
General and government officials. At that 
time, I don’t think I was around. However, it 
seems that there was a particular concern 
in the Legislature with reference to police 
colleges that they were too isolated from the 
community. I hope the Solicitor General, if 
other colleges are going to be built, will take 
into great consideration the isolation in which 
those colleges exist, far away from the cities 
and from people. 

I think the main problems and the main 
complaints in relation to attitude and the 
kinds of roles which the police force is sup- 
posed to implement in the province of On- 
tario, start here at the Ontario Police College. 

As I said in my opening statement, the 
police force in the province of Ontario is 
poorly trained. I am going to emphasize this 
particular loophole which presently exists, 
and I hope the Solicitor General will find 
ways to close those loopholes. What I would 
like to see from the Solicitor General is that 
his ministry provide some kind of leadership 
so that the kinds of courses, the nature of 
the courses, and the way the courses are 
implemented will be dictated by the Solicitor 
General, with representatives of other groups, 
in order that the right courses will be selected 
and the best training technique will be re- 
ceived by the classes. 

Let me tell you just for a moment what’s 
happening at the Aylmer college. The proba- 
tionary constable’s course has been extended 
recently to 15 weeks, with the course divided 
in two parts. First of all, the length of the 
course—15 weeks—is something the Solicitor 
General is supposed to take into great con- 
sideration. I don’t agree about 15 weeks, I 
hope the Solicitor General is going to pro- 
vide us with a breakdown of how those con- 
stables use their time. 

On reading the annual report, it seems 
that 25 per cent of their time is spent on 
physical fitness. ’'m not disputing the fact 
that the constables should be involved in 
this kind of activity. I want to criticize the 
prolonged period of time in which’ they in- 
volve themselves in physical activities. If 
they are going to spend so much time, 25 
per cent of their time, on physical activities, 
I don’t know what kind of training they are 
going to receive from the college. I am 
going to go through the content of the 
courses in the course of my presentation. 

First of all, I think that the content of the 
courses should also be criticized in terms of 
the kind of principles in relation to education 
and in relation to human behaviour. As I 
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mentioned in my opening statement, psy- 
chology or sociology should be part of those 
courses. If the Solicitor General will take 
into consideration my recommendations on 
the 15 weeks, I don’t think spending 25 per 
cent of their time on physical fitness is 
going to be really effective. 

The other point which I want to raise is 
that if the constables are going to spend 25 
per cent of their time on physical activities, 
I'm just wondering, when they go back into 
the police force if they still have the same 
time to spend on practical physical activity. 
Therefore, I don’t think we should emphasize 
it too much in those 15 weeks; 25 per cent 
spent just for that particular activity. 

I’m not suggesting that we should com- 
pletely eliminate this time spent on physical 
activity. I think we should prolong the period 
of time which they spend at the Ontario 
Police College. It seems that a few years 
ago the period was raised to 15 weeks from 
12, and I hope the Solicitor General can 
correct me if I’m not using the right figures. 
I think we need more time and I think we 
need more selection and different kinds of 
courses, in relation to the content, in order 
that the police officers will get the most 
effective use of time spent at the Ontario 
Police College. 

As I stated before, part A, of 10 weeks’ 
duration, has no final examinations but all 
students trv periodic tests and the results are 
averaged for a final mark. Part B, of five 
weeks’ duration, includes examinations on all 
subject matter for the complete course. 

Talking about the content, the courses in 
relation to recruit classes consist of criminal 
law, traffic law, statutes, courts, human re- 
lations, search, drugs, first aid, evidence, 
police procedure, firearms and physical fit- 
ness. I hope the Solicitor General, when he 
replies to my comments, is going to give me 
the background in terms of philosophy or 
principles involved in those particular items. 
I would like to hear from the minister what 
is the essence of human relations that they 
are teaching to the police officers. 

I would imagine—and I’m just interpreting; 
I never went through the course and I don’t 
know really what is going on, but I hope 
that in the human relations course they 
would emphasize those subjects which I 
mentioned in my opening statement in rela- 
tion to psychology and sociology. 

The Solicitor General has been react- 
ing—and I think over reacting—to the point 
where he doesn’t see the role of the police 
officer as an educator in our society. He 
should not be a doctor; I don’t think anyone 


has been pretending that an officer should 
become a doctor as well. 

There are contradictions which presently 
exist in our system. Certain contradictions 
in the role of the police officer are going to 
have to be eliminated, as far as I see it with 
the present scheme. As far as I see it, the 
role of the police now is just to implement 
the law. There is nothing which teaches 
them the human behaviour of the structure 
of our society in the province of Ontario. 
That is why I have been raising complaints. 
For example, when someone is taken to the 
police cells for drug abuse more consider- 
ation should be given to this particular factor 
because maybe the person is psychologically 
sick. I think that some kind of understanding 
in relation to human behaviour should be 
taken into consideration by the police force. 

Physical education is really stressed at the 
college. I don’t want to emphasize again that 
approximately 25 per cent of the full course 
has been allotted to foot drill and deportment 
through arms training, physical fitness, self- 
defence, swimming, water safety and parti- 
cipation in sports. I have never heard the 
minister making particular statements about 
the philosophy of the ministry which involves 
those particular items, like the use of firearms. 
Maybe at the college they teach the con- 
stables how to shoot. But as to the techni- 
cality of when they are supposed to use fire- 
arms, I have never understood what the 
minister’s position is all about. 

For the year 1977-78, as that’s the pro- 
gram we are dealing with, Mr. Chairman, let 
me tell you what the training and educational 
committee prepared at the centre for dis- 
tribution to the period instructors: Evidence; 
miscellaneous provincial statutes; the High- 
way Traffic Act; arrest; break and enter in- 
vestigation; court preparation and conduct; 
and domestic complaints. I hope the Solicitor 
General is going to make certain comments 
in relation to domestic complaints. In other 
words, in considering the content of those 
courses, what the college is teaching to the 
constables is just the bureaucratic implemen- 
tation of the law, how to present evidence, 
how to interpret the provincial statutes, the 
Highway Traffic Act and all of this stuff. I 
have to get to this point. If the public has 
a complete and different image about the 
police force in the province of Ontario, that 
they are tax collectors and that they penalize 
people just when they violate the law, I 
don’t think that they are completely wrong. 

The Solicitor General is completely re- 
jecting the idea of educating the public. 
Educating the public doesn’t mean that they 
should not lay charges. I mean they should 
do that—it’s part of their role. But the kind 
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of approach and the way of implementing 
the law is something which is bothering 
people and a lot of complaints have been 
raised in relation to that. 

[5:30] 

The full schedule of the courses at the 
training and development centre will include 
an orientation course, a techniques of instruc- 
tion course and in-service training instructors’ 
course as well. 

I want to comment on the content. The 
courses are too short and I hope the Solicitor 
General is going to do something about it. I 
don’t think that a 15-week period is a reason- 
able time in which to train the constables, 
considering that 25 per cent of their time is 
spent on physical fitness. 

I would like to hear the minister talking 
about policy directions on each program. 
That’s something in which I’m sure a lot of 
members of this House will be interested. 

I want to have an answer about psychology 
and sociology—I think these are two impor- 
tant items which should be taken into con- 
sideration. I'm sure a lot of problems arise 
in relation to the lack of understanding in 
the police force when they approach the 
public. 

I think the Solicitor General is supposed to 
provide such leadership in those programs. | 
think the Solicitor General should have an 
impact in relation to policies. I don’t know 
what the position of the government is—if 
ifs jeaving those policies in the hands of the 
Ontario Police College or if the minister has 
some particular impact in order that those 
loopholes that are raised from time to time 
by members of the Legislature and by the 
public may in the long run be eliminated. 

Another thing that is bothering me, Mr. 
Chairman, is the reason why police leave the 
force. That is something to which the Solici- 
tor General should address himself. 

Statistics from December 31, 1976, show 
the number of officers leaving the force to be 
745, Of this number 99 retired and 24 were 
dismissed—I would like to know the reason 
for the dismissals and what the complaints 
against those policemen were. There were 
115 resignations requested. Why were their 
resignations requested? Seventy-one joined 
another force; that is a normal routine. Forty- 
two were dissatisfied—I would like to have an 
explanation of that—and 369 had other rea- 
sons—that’s an item to which I would like 
the minister to address himself; really give 
us a reasonable explanation of why 369 of- 
ficers leave the force for “other reasons.” I 
don’t want to make any comment in relation 
to the deceased police officers. 

The reason why I am raising this particular 
problem is because of the cost of training. I 


think the Solicitor General should get in- 
volved in that particular factor—why so many 
officers are leaving the force. Police force 
costs are becoming astronomical. The total 
cost annually is around $500 million, and I 
think the Solicitor General should find out 
reasons and causes and how those problems 
can be eliminated as well. 

The Solicitor General has been raising the 
issue that the morale of the police officer is 
primarily good. That’s a simplistic answer 
to say that the police officers are fine while 
there is a high number of officers leaving the 
force. 

Constable training is very well emphasized 
on the background information which the 
Solicitor General sent to us: “The cost of 
training per student-week rose to $156.72, 
based on the number of student-weeks for 
1976 and an estimated $2,885,000 expendi- 
ture for the fiscal year 1976-77. This increase 
is partially due to increased costs associated 
with the new buildings, inflation and a build- 
up of a second staff in the fall of 1976 to 
prepare for implementation of the new pro- 
bationary constable training program which 
was introduced January 4, 1977. 

“However’—and I’m quoting from the 
background information—“it was also in- 
creased by about $27 per student-week due 
to a drop of about 4,000 student-weeks from 
the work load of 1975.” I would like to have 
an explanation of those figures, especially in 
relation to the drop of about 4,000 student- 
weeks from the work load of 1975. 

The cost is rising, it is becoming astronom- 
ical, and I think that the Solicitor General 
should consider the whole issue of why so 
many constables and so many officers are 
leaving the force. That’s why I’m going to 
address myself to the phenomenon which 
might take place, that some officers are going 
to be laid off. I think the Solicitor General 
should be particularly concerned about those 
officers because in the long run we might 
need those officers again and we have to 
spend more money to retrain them—money 
which can be saved. 

I raised this particular problem in my 
opening statement. It’s a situation which the 
Solicitor General should face and I hope that 
he’s going to convince the cabinet that in- 
action on this is going to be detrimental 
in relation to the amount of money which 
is required again in the long run to retrain 
those officers. That’s a simple principle which 
the Solicitor General should take into great 
consideration. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: The member for 
Dovercourt dealt with a number of items, 
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some which are in this vote and some of 
which were in the previous vote. I will try 
to make some comments in regard to them. 

I think his first question was directed to 
the isolation of Aylmer. That can have some 
good things attached to it and it can have 
some bad things attached to it. Generally, 
when these students come to us we want 
them to have their mind on their work. We 
don’t want them to be running around to 
the nearest town for relaxation of one sort or 
another. I would suggest that the fact that 
Aylmer is not close to a large city probably 
helps the students in their attitude. It allows 
them to concentrate on the program that’s 
there. It keeps them living as a unit in that 
they spend most of their evening time with 
one another, 

Apart from the fact that some of the 
students might like to be closer to the bright 
lights, in the interests of the policing of this 
province and in carrying out the concerns 
that you express—namely, education—Aylmer 
is in a pretty good location for that. When 
you make any decision, you can always cite 
the reasons why the decision should have 
been otherwise. The decision was made years 
ago to place Aylmer there. It was an old air- 
force base. That’s why it was originally 
selected. Accommodation was available. 

I think we’ve had good reason for carrying 
on the college at that location. It is not that 
expensive to reach. It is fairly central as far 
as the large municipalities of this province 
are concerned and it has the advantage of 
having the students concentrate on _ their 
work rather than on activities away from the 
college. 

I would like to see these courses much 
longer than they are. I would like to see 
policemen able to get all of the extensive 
courses that my friend from Dovercourt is 
suggesting they should have. It’s fine for 
opposition members to want all of the good 
things of life, and that is what theyre there 
for, to urge that we should have them, but 
then in the next breath they criticize us for 
the cost of policing. 

Some of the costs for sending these people 
to college are borne by the municipalities that 
send them there. They have to pay their sal- 
aries when they're away. Most municipalities 
do not want to forego the services of these 
policemen for long periods of time. You can 
say: “Why don’t we pick up the cost?” The 
province can’t pick up the cost of all of these 
things without raising our taxes some place 
or having the deficit budgeting which we 
have been hearing from the other side of the 
House. It’s a case of trying to get the most 


value you can for the money that’s spent. 
And that’s exactly what we're doing. We try 
to pack as much into these courses as possible. 
I gather from my friend’s. remark he would 
like to see us deal a little more in such sub- 
jects as psychology and human relations. We 
do spend, as I say, some time on just those 
matters. I understand the two subjects are 
scattered throughout the 15 weeks of training 
period. Overall about three hours are spent 
specifically on racial discrimination and min- 
ority groups. YOu can say three hours is not 
sufficient. That is three hours on those two 
subjects specifically, but all the way through 
the course stress is laid on the personal 
aspects of policing, the fact that theyre deal- 
ing with people, the fact that they’re dealing 
with people of a variety of races and racial 
backgrounds and that they must use a psycho- 
logical approach to very many of them. That 
stress is carried throughout the course but 
specifically for three hours on those subjects. 
The course was proposed by a study group 
and supervised by a committee of the ‘ad- 
visory committee. Human relations are dealt 
with—human behaviour, prejudice, minority 
groups and interpersonal relations. It’s stressed 
by all of the instructors throughout the entire 
course. I don’t know what more we can do. 


[5:45] 


You're suggesting that we should spend less 
time on physical fitness. Physical fitness in- 
cludes the matter of drill, smal] arms train- 
ing, swimming and water safety, as you read 
from the prospectus of the course, the college 
calendar. Policing is a very physical job. I 
don’t know how we can change it. It would 
be nice to think that you could deal with 
people purely on a mental basis, but a great 
deal of policing is physical. 

You probably saw the combination of psy- 
chology and physical policing working on 
Saturday night at that hostage situation. Cer- 
tainly, the physical powers were there to 
back up policing—and I don’t think any of the 
citizens of this city would want us to be 
without that kind of muscle—yet at the same 
time the fact that people were released from 
that very trying situation without loss of 
life and with very little injury was probably 
because of the great deal of psychology that 
many members of our police force have, in- 
cluding Chief Harold Adamson of the Metro- 
politan Toronto police and many of his 
officers. 

So when you say psychology, if you have 
ever seen psychology at work, I think you 
have seen it in the two Toronto situations, 
one last spring and the one last Saturday 
night. We do place emphasis on it and to us 
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it is very important, but I am not, at the same 
time, for reducing the amount of physical 
training that our policemen have. 

Mr. Lupusella: I am saying extend the 
period of time. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: All right. I don’t know 
exactly what you are saying to me. At one 
point you are saying that I am not in favour 
of police education in this field. I don’t know 
how you got that idea. I am very much in 
favour of the police doing some education, 
but I am saying that the real onus for educa- 
tion of the public is much earlier than that, 
and I don’t like you suggesting that I am not 
in favour of the police carrying out educa- 
tional programs in human relations. I certainly 
didn’t say that at all, and if you would listen 
to what is said instead of paying so much 
attention to your notes there, you might get 
the message that I am trying to give to you. 

Mr. Lupusella: Can the minister explain 
how the policeman is carrying out this par- 
ticular duty of educating the public, because 
I didn’t understand the message then? Would 
you please explain in more practical terms 
what the police officers are doing in our 
society to educate the public? 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I would suggest that 
my good friend speak to the member for 
York South (Mr. MacDonald) or to the mem- 
ber for High Park (Mr. Ziemba), and he 
will know some of the actions that the 
police, of this city at least, took in regard to 
trying to deal on a day-by-day basis with 
these racial problems. They know and they 
have been co-operating with the police rather 
than being critical of the police. 

There are many police officers across this 
province who deal in public relations, who 
attend various public bodies, the meetings of 
service clubs, et cetera, and give lectures on 
just this thing. What I have been taking 
exception to is you blaming the police for 
some of the bad racial— 

Mr. Lupusella: No, I am blaming you for 
policy directions. The responsibility is on 
your ministry. I am not accusing the police. 

Hon. Mr. MacBeth: All right, you think 
they should be spending more time on train- 
ing and they should be the ones who are 
doing all of this training. Probably the police 
of this province have more active training in 
human relations ‘and racial discrimination than 
any other group, and I am saying to you it’s 
too late when the police have to get into the 
act. This should be done much earlier instead 
of expecting the police to handle all of this. 
The police are doing it and I am in favour 
of them doing it, but there’s a limit to how 
much education the police can do. 


They have thousands of other duties be- 
sides spreading good will amongst the various 
races of this province, so let them do it, 
and I hope they will continue, but there’s 
a limit to how much emphasis they can 
place on it. You were reading some of the 
responsibilities that police have in the calen- 
dar. It goes on to many other things, such 
as enforcing the liquor Acts of this province 
and, of course, the Criminal Code—and most 
people in this province still look on the police 
as the enforcers of the Criminal Code. 

Let them stop one of you for a breach of 
the Highway Traffic Act, which takes a 
considerable amount of their time too, and the 
first question you ask him is why he’s not 
going around spreading good will amongst 
the races. You will ask him why he’s not out 
catching robbers. In the eyes of the public 
the policeman’s main job is still to maintain 
law and order, and I think they are doing 
a pretty good job on that. 

You have asked why there is the drop in 
the work load at Aylmer. Again, it gets to the 
matter of cost. I understand that some of 
the municipal forces, and probably Metro 
Toronto in particular because of the en- 
trance of the two-man car system in that 
year, were not free to send as many people 
down to Aylmer as they had originally hoped 
and planned to do. Again it is a matter of 
costs, it is a matter of whether the police- 
men are required more back home or in the 
college. 

We hope gradually to extend operations at 
the college within the economic means that 
we have at our disposal. 


Mr. Lupusella: First of all, in relation to the 
25 per cent of physical activities which are 
taking place at the college, with the present 
scheme of 15 weeks, it is my belief that 25 
per cent is too much of their time. If you 
want to keep a plan for physical fitness, let’s 
extend the number of weeks in order that you 
can incorporate other subjects, plus the 
physical activities which the constables are 
getting at the college. 

In reply to the point that I am criticizing 
the police officers, I am criticizing the min- 
ister for lack of policies and directions, I 
am not criticizing the police officers. Police 
officers are taking directions from their peers. 
It is a duty and responsibility of the minister 
to redirect those policies in order that prob- 
lems in our society will be eliminated. 

Mr. Chairman: Does the minister have any 
further remarks? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, there is 
one item the member for Dovercourt raised 


that I did not deal with. 
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He was looking at some figures for munic- 
ipal police forces—that the authorized strength 
for municipal forces was 12,285 as of De- 
cember, 1976; that some 1,225 were hired 
during that year; and that 745 left the force. 
The breakdown that I have is retired, 99— 
I assume that doesn’t require any explanation 
—dismissed, 24; and resignation requested, 
115. Maybe you feel that requires some ex- 
planation, but here again we come to this 
conflict where all of us in this House want 
our police to be of a high calibre and high 
standards. Occasionally we do find police 
who don’t meet those standards, and I am 
sure you would be the first ones to want us 
to let those people go. Those are the 
people we find to be unsuitable for a variety 
of reasons for police service. I am suggesting 
that you are looking at those two figures with 
a jaundiced eye, that is 24 dismissals and 
115 resignations requested. 


It may be that those figures should be 
higher. Maybe you would want them higher 
to obtain the kind of people and the kind 
of standards that we think we should have. 

Now, “joined another force’—that doesn’t 
need any explanation either, I don’t think. 

Dissatisfied, 42. When you look at the in- 
dustrial change of personnel, people taking 
on a job and leaving it, that figure is not 
very great. We must put in with that “other 
reasons,’ 369. So you have some 411 people 
—against a figure of 1,225—-who are dis- 
satisfied or move for other reasons—who leave 
of their own accord in this day of job 
mobility. I don’t think that is all that great. 
I think you will find it is much lower than 
in industry. 

The overall attrition rate in municipal 
forces is six per cent, much below normal 
industry. In the OPP, the attrition rate is 
lower than that, some three per cent. 

If you want good policing in this province, 
I think you have to expect to have those 
who decide for themselves that they are dis- 
satisfied or whom the forces decide are un- 
suitable for it. So I’m not alarmed that the 
369 left of their own accord or for other 
reasons. It doesn’t mean that all the 369 
were dissatisfied. Some of them may have 
left for health reasons or— 


Mr. B. Newman: Better jobs. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —more money. They 
may have gone into some other sort of 
security work. Those figures are not alarming 
to me at all. I might suggest that the figures 
of those dismissed or of resignations re- 
quested—in view of the calibre of the people 
we want—maybe that’s too low. 


'To complete the figures—deceased, 25; and 
that meets us all, eventually. 

Mr. Lawlor: Dealing with police forces is 
a very ticklish business. All members on all 
sides of the House are loath to tackle the 
issue straightforwardly as we do, for instance, 
on economic matters or the way the educa- 
tional system is handled or in practically any 
other ministry. 

We all, for curious reasons, approach this 
particular problem with kid gloves. What 
was mentioned earlier by the member for 
Sarnia is particularly true with municipal 
commissions—and Ill get around to the police 
college in a minute. 

Mr. Nixon: I thought that commission one 
was carried. 

Mr. Lawlor: Municipal commissions: that’s 
pretty well a blue stamp job. No one interro- 
gates, no one pries, no one goes into it. They 
listen to the somewhat blatant type of state- 
ment made by the minister about what jolly 
good fellows the policemen are, et cetera. 
There is and there has to be, up to a point, 
a reverence, if you will, or at least a deep 
respect for the police force. In the very type 
of work they do, some areas of secrecy in- 
volved, militate in the favour of their not 
being pried into, They simply can’t be pried 
into. 

At the same time, in these estimates down 
through the years—certainly on the municipal 
level where 25 per cent of municipal tax- 
payers money is spent on the police force— 
there is never, nor do we feel free to make, 
the swaddling type of analyses of these 
budgets. If municipal councillors call it into 
question, there is almost an immediate and 
equal reaction coming from the chiefs of 
police. 

It’s an invidious business where they say, 
“All right, if you're going to cut back on it, 
well cut out those services which are the 
newest, freshest, most vulnerable, most ex- 
posed to the community, most community 
conscious, et cetera.” The youth corps comes 
under the axe, you see; not other internal 
operations. 

There’s a kind of threat involved, and I 
think that’s bad. I think that’s bad public 
relations. I think there’s not enough give 
and take between the politicians and the 
force, that that particular kind of bedizen- 
ment should be brought into being and that 
sort of threat brought out, which immediately 
causes the politician to run for cover. 

In an open society where we are clinging 
to basic democratic concepts, et cetera, we 
cannot allow—and it is impermissible for any 
agency within that society—to enjoy pre- 
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rogatives and special functions and degrees 
of secrecy and a hesitant attitude, even a 
cowardly attitude, on the part of its official 
representatives. That's what we're here for, 
that’s what people elect us to do—to be 
forthright enough to move in on these par- 
ticular issues. 

We don’t. It’s regrettable and it’s not being 
done. When Robarts, therefore, mentions that 
the police commissions ought to be more 
directly involved; it’s that sort of thing that 
he is after in other words, I think he is more 
delicately aware of participation in our society 
than the minister is. The minister holds back 
on these things. He’s got a sort of stick in 
the mud, status quo approach to reality, He 
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thinks that human nature is somehow funda- 

mentally depraved, that any move for change 

is almost invariably a move for the worse— 
Hon. B. Stephenson: Depraved or deprived? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Just judging by my 
own, Pat. 


Mr, Lawlor: —that this won’t rock any 
boats. As far as humanly possible, he leaves 
everything as close to remaining as it is. It 
is a case of “Beware of the wolf just outside 
our door,’—a typical, archetypal, conservative 
mentality. What can you do with itP 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Not much. 


'The House recessed at 6 p.m. 
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